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PriCjBs  op  Books  in  Ancient  Times  and  in  the  Middlb 
Ages. — "  The  ancients  apprise  us,  according  to  Aulus-Gellius, 
that  Plato,  though  possessed  of  a  very  moderate  patrimony,  pur- 
chased for  10,000  deuiers  (£400)  the  three  books  of  the  Py- 
thagorean Philolaus,  and  from  which  Plato  is  said  to  have  derived 
the  greater  part  of  his  J'imaeus.  Some  authors  assert  that 
this  sum  was  given  him  by  his  friend  Dionysius  of  Syracuse, 
It  is  also  related  that  Aristotle,  after  the  death  of  Speusippus, 
payed  three  attic  talents  (£659)  tor  some  books  composed  by 
this  philosopher.  This  sum,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
Roman  money,  was  about  72,000  sesterces.  Timon,  in  his 
three  books  of  satires,  gives  vent  to  his  malignity ;  apostrophizes 
Plato,  wiiom  he  tells  us  was  very  poor,  in  consequence  of  hav- 

*Y(rr  the  other  papers  of  this  series  see  Irish  Quarterly  Review^ 
VoL  VI.,  No.  23,  p.  439.  No.  24,  p.  647.  Vol.  VII.,  No.  25,  p.  1, 
No.  26,  p.  267.     No.  27  p.  629. 
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ing  purchased  at  a  very  high  rate  a  treatise  on  Pythagorean 
philosophy,  from  which  he  obtained  some  plagiarisms  for  his 
famous  dialogue.  The  following  are  Timon's  lines  on  the  sub- 
ject ; — "  Ariq  thou  also  Plato,  thou  hast  been  seized  with  the 
desire  of  improving  thyself,  and  purchased  with  so  much  money 
a  little  book,  by  the  aid  of  which  thou  wilt  be  enabled  to  write 
thyself."* 

We  have  here  the  most  ancient  mention  of  the  prices  given 
for  books  by  the  writers  of  antiquity,  but  few  evidences  have 
been  afforded  us  on  this  subject.  Martial,  however,  furnishes 
us  with  a  few. 

''  Near  the  Forum  of  Caesar,"  wrote  he  in  the  hundred  and 
eighteenth  epigram  of  his  second  book, ''may  be  seen  a  shop, 
the  entire  front  of  which  is  covered,  with  titles  of  works,  where 
with  the  glance  of  an  eye  you  can  read  the  names  of  all 
the  poets.  Entering  there  and  addressing  yourself  to 
Atrectus,  the  name  of  the  shopkeeper,  you  ask  for  my  book. 
He  takes  from  the  first  or  second  shelf  a  Martial  well  bound 
and  ornamented  with  purple,  which  he  sells  to  you  for  five 
deniers"  (about  3s.) 

The  work  alluded  to  here  is  the  first  book  of  MartiaFa  Epi- 
gratnSf  composed  of  seven  hundred  lines.  Besides,  speaking 
of  his  thirteenth  book,  composed  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
very  brief  title  pages,  and  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  lines, 
the  same  poet  wrote  {Ep.  3) :  "Everybody  sought  to  procure  this 
little  book,  which  sold  so  dear,  four  sesterces  (about  nine  pence) 
four  !  too  much.  If  the  bookseller  Tryphon  had  sold  it  for 
two,  he  would  still  have  had  profit.'*  If  this  Epigram  might 
be  taken  literally,  it  followed  that  Martial's  bookseller  in  selling 
the  thirteenth  book  of  the  poet  for  four  sesterces  gained  more 
than  cent  per  cent  profit  on  each  copy. 

The  following  are  some  particulars  of  the  prices  given  in  the 
middle  ages,  which  will  complete  those  which  we  have  already 
inseiled. 

In  690  Benedict  Biscop,  monk  and  founder  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Wearmouth,  sold  to  Egfride,  King,  of  Northumberland, 
a  manuscript  on  cosmography  for  eight  hundred  acres  of  arable 
land. 

•  Attic  Nights,  book  III.,  ch.  17,  Collection  Dubochil  See  also 
Diogenes  Laertins,  Life  of  Plato. 
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In  1174,  Walter,  prior  of  Saint  Swithin,  at  Winchester, 
purchased  the  Homilies  of  B^de  and  the  Psalter  of  Saint 
Austin,  for  twel? e  measures  of  barley,  and  a  pallium,  on  which 
was  represented,  in  embroidery,  the  history  of  Saint  Berinus 
conyerting  a  Saxon  king.''^ 

W.  de  Howton  sold  to  the  Abbot  of  Croxton,  in  1276,  a 
Bible  expounded,  for  60  marks  of  silver,  about  thirty-four 
pounds,  whilst  the  eonstruction  of  two  arches  of  the  Bridge  of 
London,  at  this  period  cost  only  twenty-five  pounds.  In  the 
registry  of  the  Priory  of  BoUon,  in  the  'year  1306,  may  be 
found  this  note:  Pro  quodam  libro  Seutentiarum  empt.  XX\S. 
It  was  the  book  of  Sentences  of  the  famous  Peter  Lombard. 
They  would  have  got  two  fat  oxen  for  the  same  price. 

In  a  deed  of  1332,  Geoffrey  de  Saint  Liger,  one  of  the 
derks  of  the  library  of  Paris,  acknowledged  and  confessed 
having  sold  and  surrendered,  under  mortgage  of  all  his  goods 
and  guarantee  of  his  body,  a  book  entitled,  Speculum  historlale 
Ml  consueiudineB  ParisienseSy  divided  and  bound  in  four  vol- 
umes, covered  in  red  leather,  to  a  nobleman,  Girard  de  Mon* 
taga.  Advocate  to  tlie  King  in  Parliament,  for  the  moderate 
sum  of  forty  Paris  livres 

The  book  of  Pierre  Comestor,  Seolastica  Historia,  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Poictiers,  was  afterwards  bought  for  100  marks 
of  silver,  (about  66  livres  sterling),  by  the  Count  of  Salisbury. 

Petrarch  (who  died  in  1374),  relates  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
bis  Mend  Penna,  that  Tuscus,  his  master  of  grammar  and  rheto*^ 
ric,  being  a  great  libertine,  was  obliged,  in  order  to  pay  his  debts 
to  pawn  two  small  volumes  of  Cicero. 

A  very  old  document  of  the  same  period,  (1393),  the  truth 
of  which  is  unimpeachable,  relates  that  Alazacie  de  Bkvis,  a 
lady  of  Eomolles,  wife  to  Boniface  the  Magnificent  of  CasteU 
hine,  Baron  of  Germany,  in  making  her  will,  bequeathed  to  a 
youBg  lady,  her  daughter,  a  certain  number  of  books  in  which 
were  inserted  all  the  body  of  laws,  formed  and  designed  on 
parchment  in  the  most  elegant  hand-writing ;  she  enjoined  her 
that  in  oase  she  was  about  to  marry,  she  should  select  a  gentle- 
man of  the  long  robe,  a  jurisconsult,  and  that  at  her  death  she 


•  Timperiy  relates  that  in  1120,  Martin,  a  monk  selected  by  the  Con* 
Tent  of  St  Edmond's  Bury  to  transcribe  a  copy  of  tho  Bible,  could  not 
obtain  parchment  in  SngUuid  for  this  object. 
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would  bequeath  to  him  this  rich  »nd  most  valuable  treasure,  as 
being  a  portion  of  her  dowry.  We  may  here  observe  that  the 
Art  of  Printing  was  not  at  the  time  in  use,  or  even  discovered, 
Gutteiiberg  being  the  originator.  Gentlemen  of  Germany, 
and  such  of  the  noble  houses  of  Provence  as  possessed  such 
volumes,  esteemed  them  a  great  treasure  and  considered  them- 
selves endowed  with  a  vast  and  important  inheritance;  because 
libraries  containing  such  works  usually  cost  a  very  large  sum, 
and  they  could  not  be  copied  or  transcribed  foreven  a  very  high 
price ;  and  the  men  of  letters  were  so  scarce,  so  very  diflScult 
to  be  met  with,  and  held  in  such  high  esteem  and  veneration, 
that  those  who  could  possessed  themselves  of  those  treasured 
volumes^  studied  them  eagerly  night  and  day,  and  preserved 
them  carefully.^ 

In  1394,  Louis  d'Orleans  bought  of  Oliver  Lempire,  a 
Breviary,  in  a  single  volume,  for  40  crowns  in  gold.  Another 
Breviary  used  in  Paris,  in  two  large  volumes,  covered  in  white 
leather,  was  purchased  by  the  same  prince,  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary 1397,  for  200  golden  fraiics. 

In  1396,  Jacques  Johan,  grocer  and  burgher  of  Paris,  sold 
to  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  for  the  sum  of  60  crowns,  two 
books,  "  in  whicli  were  contained,  the  Livre  du  IVesor, 
the  Livre  des  JRois^  the  Secret  dea  Secrez,  and  the  Livre  de 
Estrille  FauveaUy  all  in  one  volume,  illuminated  and  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  the  old  Duke  of  Lancaster;  and  in  the  other 
the  Romantde  la  Rose,  the  Testament  de  maistre  Jean  de  Meun^ 
and  I  he  Livre  des  Eschez  moralise,  illuminated  with  ature  and 
gold,  and   containing  likenesses.t 

In  1400  a  copy  of  the  Rmnance  of  the  Sose,X  was  sold  at 
Paris,  before  the  Palace  gates,  for  about  thirty-three  pounds. 


*  L'Historie  et  Chroniqae  de  ProreDce,  de  Ceesar  de  Nostradamiu, 
Lyon,  16 i4^  infoUo  p.  516. 

t  See  the  Biblioth^que  de  Charles  d'Orleans,  d  son  Chateau  de  Bloi8,by 
Le  Koux  de  Lincy,  Bibliotheque  de  I'Ecole  des  chartes,  vol  5.  We  would 
be  able  to  extract  from  this  Catalogue  the  price  of  a  very  great  number 
of  books,  but  thfese  volumes  were  almost  aU  ornamented  with  such  gor- 
geou>ne88,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  relative 
value  of  such  work. 

t  For  an  account  of  this  book  see  Irish  Quarterly  Review, 
No.  24,  p.  673. 
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Le^  UeureB  which  Charles  the  VI.  gave,  ia  1412;  to  the 
Ducliesa  of  Burgundj^  coet  COO  crowns. 

An  aiicieut  scroll  at  the  abbey  of  St  Stephen  at  Caen,  re- 
corded that  in  1431  they  purchased  for  seven  francs  the  viorks 
of  Peter  Lombard.  This  year  they  might  have  had,  for 
the  same  sum,  seventy  bushels  of  corn. 

The  2nd  of  November,  *1447,  Lantimer  de  Gisors  made  a 
bargain  with  Guillaume  Tuleu,  proctor  to  the  Hotel  Dieuat  Paris 
by  which  he  obtained  entrance  into  the  hospital  and  permission 
to  dwell  there  on  condition  of  his  bestowing  a  manuscript  en- 
titled he  Pelegrinage  de  la  vie  Aumaine,  written  about  the  year 
1358,  by  GuiUeville,  a  Bernardine  religious  of  Chaales ;  in  order 
said  Lantimer  '*  to  obtain  pardon  of  his  sins,  and  that  our 
Holy  Father  the  Pope  would  grant  in  his  Bulls  to  the  Hotel 
Dieu  the  power  of  maintaining  him  for  that  sum,  and  an  inten- 
tion alao  thrdugh  God's  mercy  for  himself,  his  wife,  children, 
father,  mother,  friends,  and  benefactors,  both  living  and  dead, 
and  especially  his  master  Nicole  Ducar,  sui^eon  to  King 
Cliarles,  whom  may  God  absolve  for  having  given  him  this 
book,  and  may  he  participate  with  him  in  obtaining  pardon  of 
his  sins/' 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Cardinal  James 
Piccolomiui  having  requested  the  Florentine,  Acciaioli  to  pur- 
chase for  him  a  Joseph  us,  Acciaioli  not  daring  to  buy  this 
wprk  in  consequences  of  its  very  high  price  offered  to  the  Car- 
dinal, three  volumes  of  Plutarch  for  8  crowns  of  Gold,  and  the 
E§A$Ue9  of  Seneca  for  16  crowns. 

We  find  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  EpisUes  of  Antonio  Panor- 
,  mita,  a  letter  addressed  by  this  savant  to  the  King  of  Naples, 
Alphouso  V.  the  enlightened  supporter  of  literature,  (wlio  died 
in  1458).     The  following  is  a  translation  : — 

"Having  been  apprised  that  the  works  of  Livy,  in  good  type 
are  selling  in  Florence  for  120  golden  crowns,  I  request  your 
Migesty  to  purchase  in  my  name,  and  send  to  me  the  works  of 
this  historian,  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  designating 
the  King  of  Books.  In  a  short  time  I  hope  to  be  enabled  to 
procore  money  to  reimburse  you  for  thi:^  purchase,  I  desire, 
however,  very  much  to  know  who  has  acted  a  wiser  part,  Poggio 
or  me.  He,  in  order  to  purchase  a  villa  at  Florence,  sold  a 
Livy  that  had  been  magnificently  transcribed  in  his  own  hand 
whilst  I  have  sold  an  estate  to  buy  a  Livy." 
We  read  in  the  twentieth  epistle  of  Gaguin  &  Fichet,  that, 
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haviug  been  commissioned  by  one  of  his  Italian  friends  to  pur- 
chase at  Paris,  a  concordance  of  the  Bible,  he  could  only  find 
one  very  well  written  copy,  which  the  bookseller  Paschassius 
would  sell  for  100  golden  crowns. 

Louis  XI  having  learned  that  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  were 
in  possession  of  a  manuscript  of  Ras^,  a  celebrated  Arabic 
Physician  of  the  tenth  century,  demanded  a  loan  of  it  from  the 
Faculty  for  the  purpose  of  transcribing  it.  We  have  here  the 
reply  addressed  to  him  by  the  body. 

"Our  Sovereign  Lord,  whilst  in  our  humility  we  recom- 
mend ourselves  to  your  favour,  and  desire  to  inform  you,  our 
Sovereign  Lord,  that  the  president,  Messire  Jean  de  la  Driesche, 
has  commissioned  us  to  say  that  yon  can  have  the  rescript  for 
which  you  have  sent,  Totum  continens  Rasisy  in  order  to  trans- 
cribe it ;  but  as  we  possess  but  one  copy,  we  require  a  guerdon 
for  its  security.  Sire,  being  the  most  valuable  and  rare  treasure 
in  our  faculty,  and  not  to  be  procured  elsewhere.  Nevertheless, 
desiring  with  all  our  hearts  to  comply  with  your  request,  we 
will  forward  the  book  for  transcription,  provided  you  deposit 
certain  vessels  of  silver  and  other  securities  to  bail  us  as  to  its 
safety :  this,  according  to  the  statutes  of  our  faculty,  must  be 
complied  with,  having  sworn  on  the  Holy  Gospel  to  guard 
and  preserve  it,  which,  without  such  observance  could  never 
have  been  accompHshed.  Praying  to  God,  Sire,  &c.  This  29 
November,  1471.'*  Farther  on  it  has  been  recorded  that  the 
security  required  by  the  faculty  had  been  fixed  to  12  marcs  of 
silver  and  20  sterlings,  and  that  beside  Malingre  should  go 
security  for  a  hundred  golden  crowns.* 

As  might  be  supposed  the  discovery  of  printing  pulled  down 
rapidly  the  price  of  manuscripts.     *'What  acts  of  thanks  I'* 
wrote  Jean  Andr^  Bishop  of  Aleria  to  Pope  Paul  11.,  ^'should 
not  the  Christian  and  literary  world  render  to  you  for  having 
introduced  printing  into  Bome.     Is  it  not  a  great  glory  and 
honor  for  your  Holiness  to  have  procured  for  so  many  of  your 
poor  people  the  facility  of  forming  a  library  at  comparatively 
trifling  expense,  and  of  purchasing  for  20  crowns    correct 
volumes  which  some  time  since  could  scarcely  be  obtained  for 
100  crowns,  though  filled  vrith  the  errors  of  the  copyists  ?     At 

•  «*  Historia  Universitatis  Parisiensis,"  by  Du  Boulay,  vol.  ▼.   p, 
88d. 
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present  we-can  bay  a  volume  cheaper  than  formerly  we  would 
pay  for  binding/'* 

To  conclude  all  we  have  written  on  the  price  and  value  of 
books  before  the  discovery  of  printing,  we  do  not  consider  it 
irrelevant  to  shew  by  the  following  catalogue  that  in  1521  a 
small  classic  library  could  be  formed  at  but  trifling  expense. 
We  copy  it  textually  from  an  unpublished  inventory  taken  at 
Paris  the  Zitnd  of  March,  1528,  after  the  death  of  M.  Pot, 
who  whilst  living  had  been  the  king's  councillor,  president  of  in* 
quiry,  treasurer  and  canon  of  La  Sainte  Chapelle  of  the  Palace : — 

Sols.     Deniers 
Turnois 
Aulus  GelKus  . .  ..•  . .       6  „ 

Ariani  prefacio  de  res  gestas  (sic) 

Alexandri  ...  ...  ....       8  „ 

Cicero  de  officiiscum  commento.  1  vol.  ...     12  ,, 

— de  Natura  Deorum,  textus  avec  Sallus- 

tus  cum  commento  ,...  •••     1^  ,> 

Tusculanes  Ciceronis  cum  Commento      •  •       6  ,, 

Belorica  Ciceronis  cum  Commento  •••       6  „ 

Plura  Ciceronis        ..  ...  ..2  „ 

Commcntaria  Cesarii  (sic),  Venize  ...       6  „ 

Diogenes  Laercius  ...  ...       2  „ 

Opera  Dyonisii        ...  ....  •.12  „ 

Herodiaoi  historic  ...  ...     16  ,, 

Isidoria  sinonima,  escript  h,  la  maim 

en  parchemin       ....  ...  ....       „  6 

TitusLivius,  3  vol.  ....  ....     17  „ 

Lueianus  cum  interpretatione  Erasmi      ....       4  ,9 

Philostratos  de  vita  Apoloni  (Apollonii)  9,  12 

Opera  Platonis         ....  . .  ....     18  „ 

Plinius,  2  vols.        ...  ...  ....     16  „ 

Priacianus  cum  Commento       . .  ...       3  „ 

Sallustius,  impression  d^Alde  ....  ....       2  „ 

Opera  Senesce,  1  vol.  ....  ...     20  „ 

Suetonius  cum  commentOf  impression 

de  Veniie.  •••  ...  ...     18  „ 

Cornelius  Tacitus     ...  ...  ....       6  „ 

Thucides  (Thucydides)  de  Bello  ....       6  „ 

Pelomponesaaco  (Peloponesiaco)  ...       6  „ 

•  Dedication  of  the  *'  Epistles  and  Treatises  of  Saint  Jeromeu" 


I 
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The  oaannscripi  from  which  we  have  extracted  these  details 
forms  a  voUme  in  quarto  on  parohnient,  and  belongn  to  the  ar- 
chives of  Bourges.  We  are  indebted  for  this  communication 
to  an  enterprising  and  learned  antiquary,  M.  le  Baron  de  Gir* 
ardot  Prefect  at  Bourges.  Chevillier's  Origenes  de  Tlmpri- 
mierie  de  Paris,  quarto,  1694,  p.  319,  maj  also  be  consulted. 

Our  remarks  have  hitherto  appHed  to  the  monastic  scribes- 
alone ;  however,  it  is  necessary  here  to  speak  of  the  secularcopy- 
iats,  who  were  au  important  class  during  the  middle  ages,  and 
supplied  the  functions  of  the  bibliopole  of  the  ancients.  But  the 
transcribing  trade  numbered  three  or  four  distinct  branches. 
Tliere  were  the  Librarii  Autiquarii,  Notarii,  and  the  Illumi- 
nators— occasionally  these  professions  were  all  united  in  one — 
where  perserverance  or  talent  had  accquired  a  knowledge  of 
these  various  arts.  TJiere  appears  to  have  been  considefable 
competition  between  these  contending  bodies.  The  iK)tarii 
were  jealous  of  the  librarii,  and  the  librarii  in  their  turn  were 
envious  of  the  antiquarii,  who  devoted  their  ingenuity  to  the 
transcription  and  repairing  of  old  books  especially,  rewriting 
such  parts  as  were  defective  or  erased,  and  restoring  the  dilapi- 
dations of  the  binding.  Being  learned  in  old  writings  they 
corrected  and  revised  the  copies  of  ancient  codices ;  of  this  class 
we  find  mention  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Cassiodorus  and 
Isidore.*  "  They  deprived,"  says  Astle,  *'  the  poor  librarii,  or 
common  Fcriptores,  of  great  part  of  their  business,  so  tliatthey 
found  it  difficult  to  gain  a  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  This  put  them  about  finding  out  more  expeditious 
methods  of  transcribing  books.  They  formed  the  letter  small- 
er, and  made  use  of  more  conjugations  and  abbreviations  tlian 
had  been  usual.  They  proceeded  in  this  manner  till  the  letters 
became  exceedingly  small  and  extremely  difficult  to  be  read.^'i* 
The  fact  of  there  existing  a  class  of  men,  whose  fixed  employ- 
ment or  profession  was  solely  confined  to  the  transcription  of 
ancient  writings  and  to  the  repairing  of  tattered  copies,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  common  scribes,  and  depending  entirely 
upon  the  exercise  of  their  art  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  subsis- 
tence, leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  ancient  manuscripts  were 


*  Muratori  Dissert.  Quadragesima  terti^  vol.  iii.  column  849. 
t  Astle's  Originof  Writing,  p.  193. —  See  also  Montfaucon  Palseo- 
graphia  Oraeca,  lib.  iv.  p.  263  et  319. 
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by  no  means'so  very  scarce  in  those  days ;  for  how  absurd  and 
useless  it  would^have  been  for  men  to  qualiftr  themselves  for 
transcribing  these  antiquated  and  venerable  codices^  if  there  had 
been  no  probability  of  obtaining  them  to  transcribe.  The  fact 
too  of  its  becoming  the  subject  of  so  much  competition  proves 
how  great  was  the  demand  for  their  labour.* 

We  are  unable,  with  any  positive  result,  to  discover  the  exact 
origin  of  the  secular  scribes,  though  their  existence  may  pro- 
bably be  referred  to  a  very  remote  period.  The  moTiks  seem  to 
have  monopolized  for  some  ages  the  "  Commercium  Li6rorum"f 
and  sold  and  bartered  copies  to  a  considerable  extent  among 
each  other.  We  may  with  some  reasonable  grounds,  however, 
conjecture  that  the  profession  was  flourishing  in  Saxon  times ; 
for  we  find  several  eminent  names  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  who,  in  their  epistolary  correspondence,  beg  their 
friends  to  procure  transcripts  for  them.  Benedict,  Biscop  of 
Wearmouth,  purchased  most  of  his  book  treasures  at  Rome, 
which  was  even  at  that  early  period  probably  a  famous  mart  for 
such  luxuries,  as  he  appears  to  have  journied  there  for  that  ex- 
press purpose.  Some  of  the  books  which  he  collected  were 
presents  from  his  foreign  friends;  but  most  of  them,  as  Bede 
tells  ns,  were  bought  by  himself,  or  in  accordance  with  his  in- 
structions, by  his  friends.j:  Boniface,  the  Saxon  missionary, 
continually  writes  for  books  to  nis  associates  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  extent  and  importance  of 
the  profession  grew  amazingly ;  and  in  Italy  its  followers  were 
particularly  numerous  in  the  tenth  century,  as  we  learn  from  the 
lettera  of  Gerbert,  afterwards  Silvester  II.,  who  constantly 
writes,  with  the  cravings  of  a  bibliomanac,  to  his  friends  for 
books,  and  begs  them  to  get  the  scribes,  who,  he  adds,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  both  in  town 
and  in  the  country,  to  make  transcripts  of  certain  books  for 

•  In  the  year  1300  the  pay  of  a  common  scribe  was  about  one  half- 
penny a-dav,  see  Stevenson's  -Supple,  to  Bentham's  Hist,  of  the 
Church  of  fely,  p.  51. 

t  In  some  orders  the  monks  were  not  allowed  to  sell  their  books 
without  the  express  permission  of  their  superiors.  According  to  a 
statute  of  the  year  1264  the  Dominicans  were  strictly  prohibited  from 
seUing  their  books  or  the  rules  of  their  order. — Martens  Theuiur, 
Nov.  AnecdoL  tom.  iv.  col.  1741,  et  col.  1918. 

X  Vita  Abbat.  Wear.  Ed.  Ware,  p.  26.  His  fine  copy  of  the  Cos- 
mographers  he  bought  at  Rome. — noma  Benedicts  emerat. 
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hiiDi  iMid  he  promiaes  to  reimborse  faia  correspondent  aU  that 
he  expends  for  the  same.* 

These  public  scribes  derived  their  principal  employment  from 
the  monks  and  the  lawyers ;  from  the  former  in  transcribing 
their  manusoripts,  and  by  the  latter  in  drawing  up  their  legal 
instruments.  They  carried  on  their  avocation  at  their  own 
homes,  like  other  artizans ;  but  sometimes  when  employed  by 
the  monks  executed  their  transcripts  within  the  cloister,  where 
they  were  boarded,  lodged,  and  received  their  wages  till  their 
work  was  done.  This  was  especially  tlie  case  when  some  great 
book  was  to  be  copied,  of  rarity  and  price ;  thus  we  rei^  of 
PattUhoff  of  SU  Albansi  sending  into  distant  parts  to  obtain 

Koficient  workmen^  who  were  paid  so  much  per  diem  for  their 
bour ;  their  wages  were  generously  supplied  by  the  Lord  of 

Redbur»*t 

The  increase  of  knowledge  and  the  foundation  of  the  univer- 
fities,  gave  birth  to  the  booksellers.  Their  occupation  as  a 
distinct. trade  originated  at  a  period  coeval  with  the  foundation 
of  these  public  seminaries,  although  the  first  mention  that  we 
are  aware  of  is  made  by  Peter  of  Blois,  about  the  year  1170. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  hereafter  of  this  cele* 
bcated  scholar,  but  we  may  be  excused  for  giving  the  anecdote 
he;^  as  it  is  so  applicable  to  our  subject.  It  appears,  then, 
that  whilst  remaining  in  Paris  to  transact  some  important  mat- 
ter for.  the  King  of  England,  he  entered  the  shop  ''  of  a  public 
dealer  in  books^' —  for  be  it  known  that  the  archdeacon  was 
alw;^ys  on  the  eearcb,  ^i  seldom  missed  an  opportunity  of 
adding  to  his  Jibrary~the  bookseller,  Peter  tells  us,  offered  him 
a  tempting  collection  on  Jurisprudence  ;  but  although  bis 
knowledge  of  such  matters  was  so  great  that  he  did  not  require 
theo^  for  hu  own  nse,  he  thought  they  might  be  serviceable  to 
his  nephew,  and  after  bargaining  a  little  about  the  price  he 
counted  down  the  money  agreed  upon,  and  left  the  stall ;  but 
no  sooner  was  his  back  turned  than  the  Provost  of  Sexeburgh 
came  in,  to  look  over  the  literary  stores  of  the  stationer,  and 
his  eye  meeting  the  recently  sold  volume,  he  became  inspired 
with  a  wish  to  possess  it ;  nor  could  he,  on  hearing  that  it  was 

*  Nosti  quot  Scriptores  in  UrMbns  aut  in  Agris  Italisft  passim 
habeaiitar. — Ep.  czxx.  See  also  £p.  xliv.  where  he  speaks  of  haring 
purchased  books  in  Italy,  Germany  and  Belgium)  at  considerable  cost, 
it  is  the  most  interesting  Bibliomanical  letter  in  the  whole  collection. 

t  Cottonian  MS.  in  the  Brit.  Mus. — Claudim^  E.  iv.  fo.  105»  b. 
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booght  and  paid  for  by  another,  suppress  his  anxiety  to  obtain 
the  treasure ;  but  offering  more  money,  actually  took  the  vo- 
lume away  by  force.  As  may  be  supposed,  Archdeacon  Peter 
was  sorely  annoyed  at  this  behaviour ;  and  '•  To  his  dearest 
companion  and  friend  Master  Arnold  of  Blois,  Peter  of  Blois 
Archdeacon  of  Bath  sent  greeting''  a  long  and  learned  letter, 
displaying  his  great  knowledge  of  civil  law,  and  maintaining 
the  ill^ality  of  the  provost's  conduct.*  The  casual  way  in 
which  this  is  mentioned  makes  it  evident  that  the  ^*  publico 
viangone  Zibrorum"w2i8  no  unusual  personage  in  those  days, 
but  belonged  to  a  common  and  recognized  profession. 

The  vast  number  of  students  who,  by  the  foundation  ot 
universities,  were  congregated  together,  generated  of  course 
a  proportfonate  demand  for  books,  which  necessity  or  luxuir 
prompted  them  eagerly  to  purchase :  but  there  were  poor  as  well 
as  rich  students  educated  in  these  great  seminaries  of  learning, 
whose  pecuniary  means  debarred  them  from  the  acquisition  of 
such  costly  luxuries ;  and  for  this  and  other  cogent  reasons  tli^ 
universities  deemed  it  advantageous,  and  perhaps  expedient,  to 
frame  a  code  of  laws  and  regulations  to  provide  alike  for  the 
literary  wants  of  all  classes  and  degrees.  To  effect  thb  they 
obtained  royal  sanction  to  take  the  trade  entirely  under  their 
protection,  ancl  eventually  monopolized  a  sole  legislative  power 
over  the  LUtrarii. 

In  the  college  of  Navarre  a  great  quantity  of  ancient  docu- 
ments are  preserved,  many  of  which  relate  to  this  curious  sub* 
ject.  They  were  deposited  there  by  M.  Jean  Aubert  in  1623, 
accompanied  by  an  inventory  of  them,  divided  into  four  parts 
by  the  first  four  letters  of  the  alphabet.  In  the  fourth,  under 
D.  18,  thereis  a  chapter  entitled  "DesLibraires,  Appretiateurs, 
Jurez  et  Gnlumineurs,"  which  contains  much  interesting  matter 
relating  to  the  early  history  of  booksellin^.f  These  ancient 
statutes,  collected  and  printed  by  the  University  in  the  year 

•  Epist.  Ixxi.  p.  124,  Edit.  4to.  His  words  are — *'  Cum  Domimis 
Bex  Anglorum  me  naper  ad  Dominum  Begum  Francorum  ountium 
distinaBset,  Hbri  Legum  vesales  Parisias  oUati  suot  mihi  ab  illo  B. 
|mbiico  mangone  librorum :  qui  cum  ad  opus  cujusdam  mei  nepotis 
idoner  Tiderentur  eoaveni  cum  eo  de  pretio  et  eos  abad  veoditorem 
&mittens,  ei  pretium  numeravi ;  snperveDiente  vero  0.  Sexburgensi 
Frspoftito  sioat  audin'^  plus  oblulit  et  licitatioae  vincens  libros  de 
domo  Tenditories  per  violentiam  absportauit*"   * 

t  Cbevillier  Origines  de  I'lmprhnerie  de  Paris,  4to.  1694,  p.  301. 
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1662^* made  at  various  timtJa,  a«d  ranging  between  the  years 
1275  and  1408,  *give,us  a  clear  insight  into  the  matter. 

The  nature  of  a  book^eller'a  busiaesa  in  those  days  required 
no  ordinary  oapacityi  and  no  shjdloi?  store  of  critical  acumen  ; 
the  purchasiiig  of  maniwctipts,  the  work  of  transcription,  the 
careful  revisal,  the  preparation  of  materials,  the  tasteful  illumi- 
nations, and  the  prooesa  of  binding,  were  each  employmenta 
requiring  some  talent  and  diacrimination,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised, therefore,  that  the  avocation  of  a  dealer,  and  fabricator 
of  these  treasures,  should  be  highly  regarded,  and  dignified 
into  a  profession,  whose  folbwers  were  invested  with  all  the 
privileges,  Areedoms  and  exemptions,  which  the  masters  and 
students  of  the  university  enjoyed.f  But  it  required  these 
conciKattons  to  render  the  restrictive  and  somewhat  severe 
measures,  which  she  imposed  on  the  bookselling  trade,  to  be  re- 
ceived with  any  degree  of  favour  or  submission.  For  whilst  the 
University  of  rurvs,  by  whom  these  statutes  were  framed,  en- 
couraged and  elevated  the  profession  of  the  librarii,  she  required, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  guarantee  of  their  wealth  and  mental 
capacity,  to  maintain  and  to  appreciate  these  important  cou- 
cenioQs ;  the  bookseller  was  expected  indeed  to  be  well  versed 
in  all  branches  of  science,  and  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  a 
knowledge  of  those  subjecjts  and  works  of  wiiich  he  undertook 
to  produce  tmnscripts.^  Sl^e  moreover  required  of  him,  tei^ti- 
monials  to  Iris  good  character,  an  efficient  security^  ratified  by 
a  soteron  oath  of  allegiance,§  and  a  promise  to  observe  and 
submit  to  all  the  pre^nt  and  future  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
university.  In  some  cases,  it  appears  that  she  restricted  the 
number  of  librarii,  tliough  this  fell  into  disuse  as  the  wants  of 

•  <<  A,ctes  cuDcernants  le  potivoir  et  la  direction  de  I'UniversitS  de 
PariK  cur  Ips  Ecrivaine  de  Livres  et  leg  Imprimeurs  qui  leurs  ont 
succede  comma  audsi  sur  les  Libraires  Itelieurs  et  £n]umiDeur$,'*4  to 
1652,  p.  44.  It  is  very  fare  j  a  copy  was  in  Biblioth.  Teller,  No,  132. 
p.  4SK^.  A  statute  of  1275  is  given  by  Lambecii  Comment.  4e  August* 
BiWioth.  C«6area  Vendobon,  vol.  ii,  pp.  262*-267.  The  booksellers 
are  called  "  Stationarii  or  Librarii  ;*'  a^  Staiionariis,  she  Lihranis  ui 
StationaruSf  qui  vulgo  appellantur,  &c.  See  also  Du  Capge,  vol.  vi. 
col.  716. 

t  Cbevlllier,  p.  901 ,  to  whom  ^e  are  deeply  indebted  in  this  bvaneh 
of  our  inquiry. 

X  Hiai.  Lit.  da  IaF/apce>>tom.  ix.  p.  84»    CheTillier>'p.  302.. 

§  The  form  of  oath  i»  given  in  /uli  in  the  statute  of  1323,  And  in- that 
of  1342,  Obevillier. 
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the  students  iticren^dd.  7^tf^ty4tmT  deems  to  bftve  been  kh* 
original  number,**  which  ir  BUfficierttly  great  id  leatd  to  th* 
conclusion  that  book^IKng  wfts  9- flourishing  trade  in  those  old 
da?s.  By  the  statute?  of  the  univeraitj,  the  bookseller  was  not 
allowed  to  expose  his  transcripts  for  sale,  without  first  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  inspection  of  certain  officers  appointed  by 
the  university,  anfl  if  an  ertor  was'  discovered,  the  copies  w^re 
ordered  to  be  burnt  or  a  fine  levied  dn  them,  proportionate  to 
their  inaccuracy.  Harsh  and  stringent' as  this  may  appear  at 
fir9t  sight,  we  shall  modify  out  opinion,  on  reeottecting  t^attbe 
5tudeut  was  in  a  great  degree  defpeudent  upon  the  care  of  the 
transcribers  for  the  fidelity  of  his^6opie:i,  which  fceuiiprcd  a  riite 
of  thi^  nature  almost  ]ndi5))en$able  :  por  sbould  we  forgefetiifi 
great  service  it  bestowed  iti  maintainirtg  the  primitke  aootiraoy 
of  ancient  writers,  and  in  transsnfittftigthcm  to  us  through  those 
ages  in  their  original  puritV.i- 

In  these  times  of  free  trade  and  unrestrainbd  -  commercial 
policy,  we  shall  regard  less  favourably  a  regolatfci^  wlilch  they 
enforced  at  Paris,  deuriving  the  bookselter  of  the  power  irf 
fixing  a  price  upon  his  own  goods.  Four  booksellers  wcpe 
appointed  and^sworn  in  to  superintend  this  de^arllment,  anck 
tthen  a  new  transcript  was  finished,  it  was  brought  by  the  book-* 
seller,  and  they  discussed  its  merits  and  filed  its  valney  which 
formed  the  amount  the  bookseller  was  compelled  to  ask  for  it ; 
if  he  demanded  of  his  customer  a  liarger  sum,  it  was  deemed  a 
fraudulent  imposition,  and  punislvable  as  such.  Moreover,  aa 
an  advantage  to  the  students,  the  bookseller  was  expected  to 
make  a  considerable  reduction  in  his  profits  in  supplying  thera 
with  books ;  by  one  of  the  laws  of  the  university,  his  profit  on 
each  volume  was  confined  to  four  deniers  to  a  student,  and  six 
deniers  to  a  common  purchaser.  ITie  librarii  were  still  further 
restricted  in  the  economy  of  their  trade,  by  a  rule  which  for- 
bade any  one  of  them  to  dispose  of  his  entire  stock  of  books 
without  the  consent  of  the  university ;  but  this  we  suspect, 
implied  the  disposal  of  the  stock  and  trade  together,  and  was 
intended  to  intimate  that  the  introduction  of  the  purchaser 
would  not  be  allowed,  without  the  cognizance  and  sanction  of 
the  university.J     Nor  was  the  bookseller  able  to  purchase 

•  Du  Breul  Le  Thetre  des  Antiq.  de  Paris,  4to.  1612,  p.  608. 
t  Idid,  Hist  Lit.  de  la  France,  torn.  ix.  p.  84 
t  OhcviUier,  p.  303. 
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books  without  her  cooaeDt,  lest  they  should  be  of  an  immoral 
or  heretical  tendencj  ;  and  they  were  absolutely  forbidden  to 
boy  any  of  the  students,  without  the  permission  of  the  rector. 

fiut  restricted  as  they  thus  were,  the  book  merchants  never- 
theless grew  opulent,  and  transacted  an  important  and  extensive 
trade  ;  sometimes  they  purchased  parts  and  sometimes  they  had 
whole  libraries,  to  sell.*  Their  dealings  wese  conducted  with 
unusual  care,  and  when  a  volume  of  peculiar  rarity  or  interest 
was  to  be  sold,  a  deed  of  conveyance  was  drawn  up  with  legal 
precision,  in  the  presence  of  authorized  witnesses. 

In  those  days  of  higit  prices  and  book  scarcity,  the  poor  stu- 
dent was  sorely  impeded  in  his  progress ;  to  provide  against 
these  disadvantages,  they  framed  a  law  in  1342,  at  Paris,  com* 
polling  all  public  booksellers  to  keep  books  t^  lend  out  on 
hire.  The  reader  will  be  surprised  at  the  idea  of  a  circulating 
library  in  the  middle  ages !  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact;  they  were  established  at  Paris,  Toulouse,  Vienna,  and 
Bologne.  These  public  librarians  too,  were  obliged  to  write 
out  regular  catalogues  of  their  books  and  hang  them  up  in  their 
shops,  with  the  prices  affixed,  so  that  the  student  might  know 
beforehand  what  he  bad  to  pay  for  reading  them.  We  are  temp- 
ted to  give  a  few  extracts  from  these  lists. 

**  St.  Gregory's  Commentaries  upon  Job,  for  reading  100  pages, 

8  sous.  '         . 

**&U  QTegoi7*«  Book  of  Homiliei,  28  paffes  for  12  deniers. 
**  laidore's  l>e  Siunma  bona,  24  pages,  )2  deniers. 
'*  Anselm's  Da  Yeritate  de  Libertate  Arbitrii,  40  pages,  2  sous. 
**  Peter  Lombard's  Book  of  Sentences,  3  sous. 
•*  Scholastic  History,  3  sous. 
^  Augustine's  Gonfessions,  21  pages,  4  deniers. 
**  CHoes  on  Matthew,  by  brother  Thomas  Aquinas,  57  pages,  3  sous. 
.  '<  Bible  Concordance^  9  sous. 
•«  A  Bible,  10  sousf." 

This  rate  of  cha^e  was  also  fixed  by  the  university,  and  the 
students  borrowjng  these  booka  were  privileged  to  transcribe 
tliem  if  they  chose ;  if  any  of  them  proved  imperfect  or  faulty, 
they  were  denounced  bv  the  university,  and  a  fine  imposed  upon 
tlie  bookseller  who  haa  lent  out  the  volume. 

This  potent  influence  exercised  by  the  universities  over  book- 

*  Martene  Anecd.  torn.  i..p.  502.  Hist.  Lit,  de  la  France,  ix.  p. 
142. 

f  Chevil|ier  319,.who  gives  a  long  list,  printed  from  an  old  register 
of  the  University. 
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aellers^  beoaine,  in  time,  much  abased,  and  in  addition  ta  these 
comBiefeial  restrants,  they  assoofied  a  still  lest  vamn^table 
power  over  the  original  prodociions  of  anthocB ;  and  became 
virtnall;  the  public  cenotNTs  of  books,  and  had  the  power  of 
burning  or  prohibiting  any  work  of  qnestionahje  orthodoxy. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second,  a  book  waa  pahlished  by 
being  read  over  for  two  or  three  successive  days,  before  one  of 
the  universities^  and  if  the?  approved  of  its  doctrines  and  be- 
stowed upon  it  their  approbation,  it  was  aUowed  to  be  copied 
extensively  for  sale, 

Stvingent  as  the  university  rules  wf  re,  as  regards  the  book- 
selling trade,  they  were*  nevertheless,  sometimes  disregarded  or 
infringed ;  some  ventured  to  take  more  for  a  book  than  the  sum 
allowed,  and,  by  prevarication  and  secret  contracts,  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  Uws.f  '  Some  wtte  still  bolder,  and  openly 
practiaed  the  art  of  a  scribe  and  the  professionof  a  bodksellett, 
without  knowledge  or  sanction  of  the  university^  This  gave 
rise  to  much  jealousy,  and  in  the  UMiverfiity  erf  Oxford^  iii  ttie 
year  1^573,  they  made  a  decr^i  fiorbiddiug  any  per8ooe3[.po9ing 
books  for  sale  without  her  ficeace^t .      . 

JNow»  coDsddfiridg  all  theae  usages  of  early,  bookselling;  their 
numbers,  their  opnleBoe;  aadiahove^  all). the  circulating  libraones 
which  the  librarii  established^  can  we,  still  retain  the  oj[)imon 
tlint  books  were  so  inaccessible  in  those  ariteprinting  day8>,  when 
ve  know  that  for  a  few  sous, th)9  boiok-4over  could  obtaia-^od 
and  authenticated  copies  to  per^e;  or  transeribe  P  It  VRhy  be 
ad\raneed  that^these  facts  solely  relate  to  uhiversftie?,  and  were 
intended  merely  to  insure  a  supply  pf  the  neees^ry  books  in 
constant  requisition  by  the  atu^^^tej,  but  such  wpa,  noUbe^'CaBe ; 
the  Ubiarii  were  esseiitkiHy.. public  Xi^onMfe  iTeMdUore^  nnd 
were  glad  to  dispose  of  their  goods  to*  any'Wlw  could  najr  for 
them.  Indeed,  the  early  bibliomaniacs  usually  flbcked  tatlieaFe 
book  macfe  lO'rtrirftrtAg^  over'  thei^  slbHs,  tfrtd  tfO^  effect  their 
choice  i?6Imhes.  Rfdhar4d«  Bury  obCdiied'tntlnyin  tRfe  #a^, 
holh  at  Paris  and  at  Botiiie.  '         -  ' 

Of  tho^iaet  pecumaty  value^  of  bo^e  dating  the  middle 

ages,  we  have  no  rtrtlm^-bP  Jud^n^.^^  *l»e  fe#  ivwtances  Hmt 

barie  aiscKlefitUiy'  ^^^^^6Med,  aV^otaliy  inadeqtrate  ito  ^liable 

us  to  form  an  opiriiun;  - The^  extravagant  estimate  given  by 

.1  I  A  •■ :i^ :-J ii-ii i*-l — }  .  .H.  /  .1,   I.,  r' — .-J — u.!^ 

•  CbeTillier,  803..  •  ^. 

t  Vet.  But  tTnivirsit.  Oxonise,  D.  fol.  76.    Arcbiv.  Bod^. 
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some,  as  to  the  value  of  books  in  those  days,  is  ifaefely  con- 
jectural, as  it  necessarily  roust  be,  when  we  remember  that  the 
price  was  guided  by  the  accuracy  of  the  transcription,  the  splen- 
dour of  the  binding,  which  was  often  gorgeous  to  excess,  and 
by  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  illuminations.*  Many  of 
the  manuscripts  of  the  middle  ages  are  magnificent  in  the  ex- 
treme.  Sometimes  they  inscribed  the  gospels  and  the  ven- 
erated writings  of  the  fathers  with  liquid  gold,  on  parchment 
of  the  richest  purple,+  and  adorned  its  brilliant  pages  with 
illuminations  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

The  first  specimens  we  have  of  an  attempt  to  embellish 
manuscripts  are  Egyptian.  It  was  a  common  practice  among 
them  at  first  to  colour  the  initial  letter  of  each  chapter  or  divi- 
sion of  their  work,  and  afterwards  to  introduce  objects  of  var- 
ious kinds  into  the  body  of  the  manuscript.  Thesplendour  of  the 
ancient  calligraphical  productions  of  Greece,*  and  the  still  later 
ones  of  Rome,  bear  repeated  testimony  that  the  practice  of  this 
art  had  spread  during  the  sixth  century,  if  not  earlier,  to  these 
powerful  empires.  England  was  not  tardy  in  embracing  this 
elegant  art.  We  have  many  relics  of  remote  antiquity  and  ex- 
quisite workmanship  existing  now,  which  prove  the  talent  and 
assiduity  of  our  early  Saxon  forefathers. 

In  Ireland  the  illuminating  art  was  profusely  practised  at  a 
period  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century, 
and  in  the  eighth  we  find  it  holding  forth  eminent  claims  to 
our  respect  by  the  beauty  of  their  workmanship,  and  the  chas- 
tity of  their  designs.  Those  well  versed  in  the  study  of  these 
ancient  manuscripts,  have  been  enabled,  by  extensive  but  min- 
ute observation,  to  point  out  their  different  characteristics  in 

*  The  Charch  of  Norwich  paid  £22  9s.  for  illaminating  a  Graduate 
mod  Consuetudinary  Id  1374. 

t  Isidore  Orig.,  cap.  ii  —Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  Job.  writes, 
«  Haheaiit  qui  volunt  veterealibros^  vet  in  membranes  purpurus  aura 
argentique  colore  purpuras  aurum  Uquiscit  in  Uteris."  Eddias 
Siephanus  in  his  Life  of  St.  Wilfrid,  cap.  xvi.,  speaks  of  **  Qaatour 
Evangeliv  de  auro  punssimo  in  membranis  de  purpuratiscoloratis  pro 
AnimsB  sua  remedis  scribere  jusset."  Du  Cange,  vol.  iv.  p.  U54.  See 
also  Mabillon  Act.  Sanct.,  torn.  v.  p.  110,  who  is  of  opinion  that  these 
purple  MSS.  were  only  designed  for  princes  ;  see  Nouveau  Traite  de 
Diplomatique,  and  Montfaucon  Palaog.  Graec,  pp.  45,  218,  226  for 
more  on  this  subject. 

•  See  a  Fragment  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  engraved  in  Shaw's  Illuminated 
Ornaments,  plate  1. 
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Varioos  ages^  and  even  to  decide  upon  the  school  in  which  a 
particular  maunscript  was  produced. 

These  illuminationSy  which  render  the  early  manuscripts  of 
the  monkish  ages  so  attradive,  generally  exemplify  the  rude 
ideas  and  tastes  of  the  time.  In  perspective  they  are  wofully 
deficient,  and  manifest  but  little  idea  of  the  picturesque  or  sub- 
lime; but  here  and  there  we  find  quite  a  gem  of  art^  and,  it 
most  be  owned^  we  are  seldom  tired  by  monotony  of  colouring 
or  paucity  of  invention.  A.  study  of  these  parchment  illus- 
trations afford  considerable  instruction.  Ifot  only  do  they 
indicate  the  state  of  the  pictorial  art  in  the  middle  ages,  but 
also  give  us  a  comprehensive  insight  into  the  scriptural  ideas 
entertained  in  those  times;  and  the  bible  student  may  learn  much 
from  pondering  on  these  glittering  pages;  to  the  historical 
Hodent,  and  to  the  lover  of  antiquities,  they  offer  a  verdant  field 
of  research,  and  he  may  obtain  m  this  way  many  a  glimpse  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  those  old  times  which  the  pages  of 
the  monkish  chroniclers  have  failed  to  record. 

But  all  this  prodigal  decoration  greatly  enhanced  the  price 
of  books,  and  enabled  them  to  produce  a  sum,  which  now  to 
as  sounds  enormously  extravagant.  Moreover,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  scarcity  of  parchment  limited  the  number  of  books 
materially,  and  prevented  their  increase  to  any  extent ;  but  we 
are  prone  to  doubt  this  assertion,  for  our  own  observations  do 
not  help  to  prove  it.  Mr.  Ilallam  says,  that  in  consequence  of 
this,  ''an  nnfortnnate  practice  gained  ground  of  erasing  a 
manuscript  in  order  to  substitute  another  on  the  same  skiu* 
This  occasioned,  probably,  the  loss  of  many  ancient  authors  who 
have  made  way  for  the  legends  of  saints,  or  other  ecclesiastical 
robbisb.''*  But  we  may  reasonably  question  this  opinion, 
when  we  consider  the  value  of  books  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
with  what  esteem  the  monks  regarded,  in  spite  of  all  their 
paganism,  those ''  heathen  dogs^'  of  the  ancient  world.  A  doubt 
has  often  forced  itself  upon  our  mind,  when  turning  over  the 
"  ivackling  leaves'*  of  many  ancient  MSS.,  whether  the  peculi- 
arity mentioned  by  Montfaucon,  and  described  as  parchment 
from  which  former  writing  had  been  erased,  may  not  be  owing, 
in  many  cases,  to  its  mode  of  preparation.    It  is  true,  a  great 

•  Middle  Ages,  vol  ii.  p.  437.     Mr.  Maitland,  in  his  *'  Dark  Ages," 
tBters  into  a  coxuideration  of  this  matter  with  much  critical  learning 
lad  ingenuity. 
2 
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proportion  of  the  membrane  on  which  the  writings  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  are  inscribed,  appear  rough  and  uneven,  but  we  could 
not  detect,  through  many  manuscripts  of  a  hundred  folios — all 
of  which  evinced  this  roughness — the  unoblit^rated  remains  of 
a  single  letter.  And  when  we  have  met  with  instances,  they 
appear  to  have  been  sliort  writings — perhaps  epistles  ;  for  the 
monks  were  great  correspondents,  and,  we  suspect,  kept 
economy  in  view,  and  ofte/i  carried  on  an  epistolary  intercourse, 
for  a  considerable  time,  with  a  very  limited  amount  of  parch- 
ment, by  erasing  the  letter  to  make  room  for  the  answer.  Tins, 
probably,  was  usual  where  the  matter  of  their  correspondence 
was  of  no  especial  importance ;  so  that,  what  our  modern  critics, 
being  emboldened  by  tliese  faint  traces  of  former  writing,  have 
declared  to  possess  the  classic  appearance  of  hoary  antiquity, 
may  be  nothing  more  than  a  complimentary  note,  or  the  worth- 
less accounts  of  some  monastic  expenditure.  But,  careful  bs 
they  were,  what  would  these  monks  have  thought  of  '*  paper- 
sparing  Pope,"  who  wrote  his  Iliad  on  small  pieces  of  refttse 
paper  ?  One  of  the  finest  passages  in  fha't  translation,  which 
describes  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache;  is  wfAteti  oa 
part  of  a  letter  which  Addison  had  franked,  and  is  now  pr^escr^ 
ved  in  the  British  Museum.  Surely  he  could  afford,  these  old 
monks  would  have  said,  to  expend  some  few  shilling  for  paper, 
on  which  to  inscribe  that,  for  which  He  was  to  receive  bis 
thousand  pounds. 

But  far  from  the  monastic  manuscripts  displaying  a  Manli- 
ness of  parchment,  we  almost  invariably  find  an  abundant  mar- 
gin, and  a  space  between  each  line  almost  amounting  to  prodi- 
gality; and  to  say  that  the  "  vellum  wias*  considered  more 
frecious  than  the  genius  of  the  author,"*  is  absurd,  when  we 
now  that,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  a  do2en 
skins  of  parchment  could  be  bought  for  sixpence  ;  whilst  that 
quantity  written  upon,  if  the  subject  possessed  any  interest  at 
all,  would  fetch  considerably  more,  there  always  being  a  demand 
and  ready  sale  for  books.t     The  supposition,  therefore,  that 

•  D'lpraeli  Amenities  of  Lit.,  vol.  i.  p.  358. 

t  The  Precentor's  acooants  of  the  Church  of  Norwich  contain  the 
following  items  :_  1300,  5  dozen  larchmerU,  2$.  6(L,  401bs.  of  ink 
4s.  4d.»  1  gallon  of  vindi  deciili,  St.,  4ibs.  of  cojporase,  41bs.  of  galls 
2lb8.  of  gum  arab,  Ss.  4d,,  to  make  ink.  We  dismiss  these  faota  with 
the  simple  question  they  naturally  excite.  That  if  parchment  was  so 
very  scarce,  what  on  earth  did  the  monk  want  with  all  this  ink  ? 
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the  moTiastic  scribes  erased  elaisical  manuscripts^  for  the  sake 
of  the  material,  seems  altogether  improbable^  and  certainlj  des- 
titute of  proof.     It  is  true,  many  of  the  classics,  as  we  have 
them  now,  are  but  mere  fragments  of  the  original  work.     For 
this,  however,  we  have  not  to  blame  the  monks,  but  barbarous 
invaders,  ravaging  flames,  and  the  petty  animosities  of  civil  and 
religions  warfare,  for  the  loss  of  many  valuable  works  of  the 
dassics.     By  these  means,  one  hundred  and  five  books  of  Livy 
have  been  lost  to  us,  probably  for  ever.     For  the  thirty  which 
have  been  preserved,  our  thanks  are  certainly  due  to  the  monks. 
It  was  from  their  unpretending  and  long-foi^otton  libraries 
that  many  such  treasures  were  Drought  forth  at  the  revival  of 
learning,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  to  receive  the  admiration  of 
the  curious,  and  the  study  of  the  erudite  scholar.    In  this  way 
^^^gg}o  Bracciolini  discovered  many  inestimable  manuscripts. 
Leonardo  Aretiiio  writes  in  rapturous  terms  on  Poggio's  dis* 
eovery  of  a  perfect  copy  of  Quintillian.     *'  What  a  precious 
aoquisitiua  r*  he  exclaims,  ^^what  unthought  of  pleasure  to 
behold  Quintillian  perfect  and  entire  !'**    in  the  sam$i  letter 
we  learo  that  Poggio  had  discovered  Asconius  and  Flaccus  in 
the  monastry  of  St.  Oall,  whose  inhabitants  regarded  them 
without  much  esteem.    In  the  monastery  of  Langres,  his  re- 
searches were  rewarded  by  a  copy  of  Cicero's  Oration  for 
Cncina.    With  the  assistance  of  Bartolomeo  di  Montepulciano^ 
he  discovered  Silias  Italicus,  Lactantius,  Yegetius,  Nonius 
tfarcellos,  Ammainus  Marcellus,  Lucretius,   and  Columella, 
and  he  found  in  a  monastery  at  Bome  a  complete  copy  of  Tur* 
tiiUian.*f-     In  the  fine  old  monastery  of  Casino,  so  renowned 
for  its  clas^cal  library  in  former  days,  he  met  with  Julius 
Frontinus  and  Firmicus,  and  transcribed  them  with  his  own 
band.     At  Cologne  he  obtained  a  copy  of  Petronius  Arbiter. 
Bat  to  these  we  may  add  Calpurnius's  Bucolic,^  Manilius, 
Ludus  Septimus,  Cioper,  Eutychius,  and  Probus.     He  had 
anxious  hopes  of  adding  a  perfect  Livy  to  the  list,  which  he  had 
been  told  then  existed,  in  a  Cist^dan  Monastery  in  Hungary, 
bat,  unfortunately,  he  did  not  prosecute  his  researches  in  this 
instance  with  his  usual  energy.    The  scholar  has  equally  to  re- 

*  LeoBsrdi  Aretini  Epist.  1.  iv.  eb.  ▼. 

f  Mehi  Prafatio  ad  vit  Ambrotii  TraverMirii,  p.  xxxix. 

i  Mtfai  Pr»f.,  pp.  zlviii.— xlix. 
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gret  the  loss  of  a  perfect  Tacitus,  which  Poggio  had  expectations 
of  from  the  hands  of  a  German  monk.  We  may  still  more 
deplore  this,  as  there  is  every  probability  that  the  monks  ^ 
actually  possessed  the  precious  volume.*  Nicholas  of  Treves, 
a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Polo's,  and  who  was  infected, 
though  in  a  slight  degree,  with  the  same  passionate  ardour  for 
collecting  ancient  manuscripts,  discovered,  whilst  exploring  the 
German  monasteries,  twelvecomediesof  Plautus,and  a  fragment 
of  Aulus  Gelhus.t  Had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  aid  of  these 
great  men,  many  would  have  been  irretrievably  lost  in  the  many 
revolutions  and  contentions  that  followed ;  and,  had  such  beeu 
the  case,  the  monks,  of  course,  would  have  received  the  odium, 
and  on  their  heads  the  spleen  of  the  disappointed  studeut  would 
have  been  prodigally  showered* 

Origin  op  Printing. — It  was  about  the  year  139S  or  1400 
that  Jean  Gutenberg  was  born  at  Mayenoe.j: 

In  1420  he  was  forced  to  exile  himself  in  consequence  of  an 
insurrection  which  broke  out  in  the  city.  We  are  ignorant 
what  become  of  him  during  the  fourteen  following  years,  but 
know  positively  that  in  14^4f  be  resided  at  Strasbourg,  where, 
two  years  later,  he  worked  polishing  mirrors  and  carving  pre- 
cious stones. 

In  1436,  he  formed,  with  a  certain  Jean  Biffe,  for  the 
achievement  of  some  secret  design,  a  society,  which  was  after* 
wards  joined  by  Andr^  Dritzehen  and  his  brother  Anton  Heil- 
mann.  In  the  deed  which  was  registered  in  writing  we  per- 
ceive that  the  interests  of  the  society  were  divided  into  four 
parts;  Gutenberg,  who  was  the  soul  and  spirit  of  this  under- 
taking, reserved  for  himself  two,  having  moreover  allowed  tQ 
his  two  latter  associates  the  sum  of  160  florins.  Ere  long 
Dritzehen  perceiving  that  Gutenberg  occupied  himself  secretlj 


•  A  MS.  containing  five  books  of  Tacitus  which  had  been  deemed 
lost,  was  found  in  Germany  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and 
deposited  in  the  Laurentian  library  at  Florence. —  Mehi  Prof,  p.xlvii. 
See  Shepard's  Life  of  Poggio,  p.  104,  to  whom  we  are  muoh  indeb* 
ted  for  these  curious  facts. 

fShepard*s  Life  of  Poggio,  p,  101. 
His  father,  of  the  noble  familf  of  Gensfleisch,  bore  the  samame  of 
Friele.  He  married  Else  de  Glatenberg,  and  gave  this  latter  name  to  his 
son  Henne  Gensfleisch  Zuro  Gutenberg.  The  name  of  Gutenberg  has 
been  sometimes  written  Gudinberg,  sometimef  Gutenberger^  and  at  other 
times  Gadenburch. 
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with  an  invention,  with  the  construction  of  which  they  were 
kept  in  total  ignorance,  obtained  admission  with  Andr^  Heil- 
mann  to  enter  a  new  association  by  paying  250  florins.  This 
inreatioD,  with  which  the  Majen^ais  occupied  hinaself  so 
mjsterioosly,  was  printing. 

Andr^  having  died  in  1488,  his  two  brothers  George  and 
Clans,  re-ciaimed  from  Gutenberg,  either  their  admission  into 
the  society,  or  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  100  florins,  which  the 
associates  had  reserved  for  the  successors  of  those  who  died 
anKmgst  tbem.  A  lawsuit  was  the  result  of  this  demand, 
rteu,  after  having  heard  a  great  number  of  witnesses,  the 
tribunal  acknowledged  that  Gutenberg  was  not  bound  to  pay  the 
inheritors  more  than  15  florins.  It  was  in  the  depositions  of 
the  witnesses  that  mention  was  for  the  first  time  made  of  print- 
ing by  means  of  moveable  type,  and  this  fact,  of  such  para- 
moaut  interest,  remained  undiscovered  up  to  the  year  1745, 
when  the  keeper  of  records,  Schoepifin,  found  the  deeds  in  an 
old  tower  of  Strasbourg,  the  Pfennigthurm.  These  documents 
written  in  German,  the  authority  of  which  is  incontestible,  were 
published  by  Schcepffin,  in  his  Vindicia  T^pographiccB,  M. 
Uon  de  Laborde  has  recently  made  an  accurate  copy  of  them, 
to  which  he  basTjoined  a  translation  and  the  fecsimile  of  several 


As  their  text  has  been  the  subject  of  various  important  dis- 
cissions we  think  it  well  to  give  the  following  extracts.  The 
first  part  thus  commences 

"  liemy  Barbel  de  Zabern,  deposes  that  he  had  one  night  a 
conversation  with  Andres  Dritzehen  on  various  matters,  that 
amcDgst  others,  having  said  to  him  :  *  Will  you  not  retire  tcT 
rest  at  length  T  he  replied  :  '  I  must  finish  this  before  I  do 
».'  Then  the  witness  spoke  thus :  *  But  God  preserve  me, 
what  a  vast  sum  of  money  you  must  have  expended  ?  Why 
that  most  have  cost  at  least  10  florins/  In  reply  he  said; 
'  thou  art  a  fool,  if  thou  thinkest  that  that  has  cost  me  but  10 
fiorins  ?  Hearken,  know,  that  this  has  already  cost  me  more 
than  800  florins,  a  sura  more  than  sufficient  for  thy  whole  life, 
aje,  it  has  cost  me  at  least  500  florins.      And  that  will  be  no- 


*  See  JMuU  de  tmprimerie  d,  Strashourgh,  Paris,  1 840  in  octayo.  The 
original  parU  of  the  documents  are  preserved  with  great  care  in  a  cabinet 
at  the  library  of  the  univeraitj  of  Slrasbourg. 
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thing  if  it  does  not  cost  me  still  more^  it  is  for  this  purpose  that 
1  have  pledged  mj  goods  and  my  inheritance/  ^  But/  said  this 
witness,  '  holy  dolors,  if  it  should  not  succeed  what  would  yoa 
do  then?'  To  which  he  replied ;  *  That  is  impossible,  it  must 
succeed ;  before  another  year  revolves  we  will  have  recovered 
our  capital,  and  we  shall  all  be  happy  unless  it  be  God's  will  to 
subdue  us/ 

*'  Item,  the  woman  Ennel,  wife  of  Hanns  Schnltheiss,  timber 
merchant,  deposes  that  Lorenzo  Beildeck  came  at  one  time  to 
the  house  of  Glaus  Dritzehen  her  cousin,  and  said  to  him. 
'  Dear  Glaus  Dritzehen,  Andr^  Dritzehen  had  iiij  pieces  con* 
cealed  in  a  press,  and,  Gutenberg  requests  you  will  take  them 
from  the  press,  and  that  you  will  separate  them  one  from 
another,  in  order  that  they  might  be  uninteUigible,  as  he  did 
not  wish  any  one  to  understand  them  /  this  witness  also  de* 
posed  that,  when  at  the  house  of  her  cousin  Andres  Dritzehen 
she  assisted  in  this  work  night  and  day. 

^'  Lorenzo  Beildeck  deposes  that  Jean  Gutenberg  sent  him 
on  one  occasion  to  the  house  of  Glaus  Dritzehen  after  the  death 
of  Andres  his  brother  to  tell  Glaus  Dritzehen  not  to  show  any 
one  the  press  he  had  under  his  care.  He  told  me  moreover, 
that  by  going  to  the  press  and  taking  the  trouble  of  opening  it 
with  two  screws,  that  then  the  pieces  would  become  detached 
one  from  the  other.  He  was  then  to  place  these  pieces  in  the 
press  or  on  the  press,  and  no  one  after  that  could  understand 
for  what  they  were  intended. 

*^Item,  Manns  Dunne,  goldsmith,  deposes  that  be  bad,  three 
years  before,  gotten  from  Gutenberg  nearly  100  florins^  for 
matters  belonging  to  printing  alone.' 

The  text,  sometilnes  very  vague,  of  these  proees-yerbaiMi 
have  beleii  examined  and  commented  on  in  a  huudned  (Ufforei^ 
wiiys  by  those  who  occupy  themselves  in  studying  the  oi^9^,q| 
printing,  each  seeking  to  draw  from  it  a  text  for  the  ^yni^ 
which  they  have  adopted.  j  ^ 

There  are  four  questions  raised  about  the  type  :  w^i^ 
they  moveable  or  fixed  ?  Schospffin  sustained  the  former 
opinion  and  Fournier  the  latter.  Were  they  metaUio  or 
zvlographic ;  Schoepffin  maintained  that  they  of  were  kad^ 
rournier  and  Meerman  that  they  were  of  wood. 

Does  the  word  preasen  which  is  very  often  used,  imply  the 
same  meaning  as  we  give  to  the  term  press  at  that  present  day  ? 
This  question  has  been  resolved  as  the  preceding,  affirmatively 
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by  some,  negatively  by  others.  It  appears  nevertheless  certain 
that  Gutenberg,  accord  in «;  to  the  report  of  Lis  cotempo- 
raries,  invented  at  Stra^^bourg  a  new  species  of  writing  carved  on 
wood  with  moveable  type.  It  is  doubtful  for  which  of  his  type 
he  employed  metal,  whether  in  engraving  or  in  cast  fount. 
"  Besides,  it  is  probable,"  wrote  M.  de  Laburde, ''  that  he  com- 
posed in  moveable  letters  some  leaves  of  works  of  which  he  had 
the  manuscripts  beside  him ;  he  had  undoubtedly  re-printed 
some  volume  of  great  importance,  and  when  he  offered  his  device 
to  his  associates,  they  could  then  undertake  works  of  greatest 
importance,  a  bible,  for  example.  Wecaneasily  conceive  that 
tliese  four  men  reunited  had  undertaken  what  was  altogether 
above  their  strength,  the  impression  of  a  bible  in  folio,  in 
double  olumns;  and  this  supposition  has  been  confirmed  by 
tiie  evidence  that  the  productions  of  the  association  ought  to 
have  found  a  quick  and  enormous  sale  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  during 
the  grand  reunion  of  pilgrims  in  1  HO  ;  and  that  another  year  of 
assiduous  labour  was  requbite  to  produce  something  beside  a 
bible,  or  a  eaiholieon^  they  should  also  be  volumnious  and 
worthy  by  their  title  to  receive  a  good  price/^  * 

Qutenberg  remained  at  Strasbourg  for  several  years  and 
returned  in  1445  or  144i6  to  Mayence,  where,  from  14439 
he  had  rented  the  house  called  Zum  Jungen,  in  which  he  es- 
tablished at  a  later  |>eriod  his  first  presses. 

The  considerable  expense  he  bad  to  undergo  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  attempt,  had  completely  cramped  his  re^ourqies. 
Fortonatel}  he  met  with  powerful  support  from  his  fellow«> 
citisien,  Jean  Fast  or  Faust,  with  whom  he  became  associated 
IB  1450  by  a  deed,  the  copy  of  which  has  been  preservod. 
Fast  engaged  to  advance  to  Gutenberg  the  sum  of  800  florins 
HI  gdd  at  d  per  cent  interest,  for  the  formation  of  the  im- 
^tetoints -tifdf  instruments  necessary  for  printing,  and  which 
#0ie  4&  be  |5ledged  to  Fust ;  he,  besides,  giviug  SOO  goldoft 
tmdilm  wlmt  we  wouldcall  at  the  present  day  general  ex pen8e9p 
inch  as  hiring  domestics,  rent,  fuel,  purchasing  parcUmeat^ 
fXiper,  inky  fcc«,;  tlia  euioluoients  to  be  divided  equally  between 
'tt«4Wo  ^a^40(ittlcsr.'  in  case  the  society  should  be  dissolved,  it 
Vasligf^ed  thftt  Goteiiberg  slioold  release  his  tools  aud  re- 
ktilurst  Faust  his  8U0  florins. 


•  Se€  Biographic  Micliaud,  t.  XLVIII.    p.  446. 
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W>tli^fearK%t 'period  of  their  association,  Gutenbei^g  and 
Pust  do  not  appear  to  have  made  much  advance.  It  seems  even, 
ateewdhrg  lo  a  passage  of  an  author  of  the  time,  that  they  did 
Udt  at  first  malce  use  of  the  moveable  type  that  Gutenberg  had 
employed  at  Strasbourg ;  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  have 
ad  many  separate  blocks  as  they  had  pages  to  print,  and  the 
leaves  cotild  on}y  be  printed  on  one  side.  They  had  probably 
b^en' disheartened  by  the  enormous  expense  entailed  in  en- 
graving moveable  type  on  wood,*  as  also  by  the  difficulty  of 
giving  to  these  letters  and  their  tails  equal  dimensions,  and  of 
cKftpbi^tig  of  them  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  would  not  be 
brblcen  or  pot  out  of  order  whilst  in  press.  Meerman,  in  his 
Orifffne^i^firapMca,  maintains,  however,  that  the  tails,  which 
wiSre  of  box  and  separated  in  the  centre,  could  very  easily  be  re- 
united by  a  little  cord  or  brass  wire.  The  ancient  printers  of 
Mayence  preserved,  it  is  said,  some  of  these  letters  of  wood  in 
their  workshops,  and  it  was  customary  to  give  one  to  each  ap- 
prentice who  was  admitted  as  freeman  in  their  corporation. 

After  having  printed  on  the  fixed  blocks  of  wood,  a  small 
vocabulary  and  a  i>(ma^w*  Minor,  i  Gutenberg  and  Fust  de- 
tached from  these  blocks  the  type  which  they  carved  separately 
to  render  them  moveable;  there  are  a  few  specimens  of  this 
edition  in  xylography. 

About  the  years  1452  or  1458  they  discovered  a  method  of 
casting  the  figures  of  the  Latin  alphabet,  which  they  called 
matrices,  and  in  these  matrices  they  formed  new  type  in  brass 
or  pewter.  ^ 

Notwithstanding  this  very  positive  testimony  the  honor  of 
having  invented  the  casting  of  the  type  was  attributed  ex- 
clusitefy  to  Pierre  Schceffer  a  workman  of  Fust  %  who  was  more 
likely  (o  have  improved  on  the  invention  of  Gutenberg  and  his 
associate.  We  have  here  an  explanation  on  this  point  from 
Jean  Pi*^6ric  Faust  d'  Aschaffenbourg,  an  extract   from   his 

*■      I      ..N iJU L-J— . 

^Oanmd  tervM  letters  fb  wood,  which,  polished  and  arranged  in 
pir^per  order,  brought  him  a  profit  of  ten  tons  each.  According  to 
M.  de  Laborde,  a  letter  in  wood  at  thQ  preient  day  would  be  onlj  i^ii» 
for  three  sous. 

f  The  Bibloth^que  Royale  h  in  possession  of  two  of  these  blocks, 
see  Chronicon  urbis  ColonisD,  1433,  fulio. 

1  According  to  the  incorrect  custom  of  this  period,  the  napie  of 
SchoififerXShephetKl)  wtA«<^  be  fouDd  translated  in  latin  by  Opilia 
jyoiong  the  historians  of  the  time. 
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bmilj  papers^  and  transiated  in  Latia  in  the  Monumenia  t^po- 
grapkia  of  Wolf  (vol.  1,  p.  468): 

*'  Pierre  Schoeffer  6f  Gernsheim,  having  conceived  the  project 
of  his  ma5ter  Fast,  and  filled  with  taste  for  his  art,  discovered 
b;  divine  inspiration  the  manner  of  engraving  the  type  whidi 
they  have  called  matrices ;  and  of  casting  by  this  means  other 
type^  by  which  thev  were  enabled  to  increase  them  and  give  them 
the  same  form  without  being  obliged  to  do  each  separately. 
He  made  without  the  privity  of  his  master,  a  matrice  in  alpha* 
betical  order,  and  shewed  it  to  Jean  Fust  with  the  type  which 
he  had  cast  by  these  means.  His  master  was  so  deUghtful  that 
in  a  transport  of  joy  he  at  once  promised  his  only  daughter  to 
Pierre,  who  espoused  her  shortly  after.  But  they  encountered 
as  many  difficulties  in  this  species  of  type,  as  they  did  heretofore 
in  the  type  engraven  on  wood,  for  the  substance  was  too 
weak  to  resist  the  pressure.  At  length  by  tlie  almalgamation 
of  several  other  metals  they  discovered  a  substance  which  sus- 
stained  the  weight  of  the  press." 

There  is  great  uncertainty  regarding  the  first  works  printed 
by  means  of  the  process  invented  by  Schoefl'er.  However,  with- 
out entering  into  any  of  the  discussions,  we  will  limit  ourselves 
to  the  mention  of  the  Letters  of  Indulgence  granted  by  Pope 
Nicholas  V.  in  1454  to  the  faithful  who,  by  their  alms,  aided 
the  King  of  Cyprus,  John  II,  to  make  war  against  the  Turks : 
these  were  most  likely  printed  in  this  type ;  the  bible  of  three 
quaternions'^  of  eight  hundred  and  seveutv  sheets,  and  at- 
^buted  to  Gutenberg  and  Fust  never  existed ;  but  the  edition 
of  the  bible  in  six  hundred  and  forty  sheets  has  been  acknow- 
ledged as  the  most  -ancient,  having  been  printed  at  Mayenee 
between  1458  and  1455  with  the  type  invented  by  Sdioafier. 

The  royal  tibrary  ])0sse8es  four  sheets  of  a  Donai  printed  on 
Mrchment  with  the  imprint  of  Mayenee  by  Pierre  SchoBfier. 
These  sheets  found  in  Germany  covering  some  books  were  col- 
lected by  an  inhabitant  of  Tr^ve:<  who  bestowed  them  on  the 
library  in  1803.  Lambinet  has  given  a  circumstantial  des- 
cription of  them.  At  the  back  of  the  fourth  and  last  leaf,  may 
be  read  at  the  top  of  the  page  the  following  inscription  in  red 
ink :  Explicit  Donatus,anQ  nova  imprimendiseu  caracterizandi, 

*  The  ancient  printers  gave  the  name  quaternion  to  a  collection  of 
four  leaves  forming  16  pages  in  folio. 
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per   P^trun)   de   Gernshe)'m,    in  urbe   moguiitina  cum   suis 
capitalibus  absque  calami  exaratione  eifigiatus. 

Gutenberg  was  as  unfortunate  at  Mayence  as  he  had  been  at 
Strasbourg. .  He  had  to  sustain,  in  this  city,  a  new  lawsuit,  aTid 
ou  this  occasion  lost  it  altogether.  The  following  is  the  trans- 
lation of  tlie  original  German  deed  relative  to  this  affair. 

"Fi^st  summoned  Gutenberg  to  recover  the  sum  of  2,020 
goldei?  florins,  accruing  from  the  800  florins  he  had  advanced 
t9  Gatenberg,  in  accordance  with  the  contract  tliey  had  entered 
into:  also  SftO  more  florins,  given  at  the  demand  of  Gutenberg, 
to  finish 'the  work»  besides  36  florins  expenses  and  interest, 
wljich  he  had  neglected  to  pay,  not  having  sufficient  funds. 
Gutepberg  reolied,  that  the  first  800  florins,  had,  according  to 
tk^ir  letter  of  contract,  been  all  at  once  employed  in  prepara- 
tions for  their  work;  that  he  had  ofiered  to  render  an  account 
of  the  last  800  florins^  but  that  he  bad  no  idea  he  was  to  pay 
either  interest  or  usury.  The  Judge  tendered  the  oath  to 
Fust,  whether  he  had  lent  him  the  money,  and  he  having 
tal^ien  it,  Gutenberg  lost  his  cause,  and  was  condemned  to  paj 
the  interest,  and  that  part  of  the  capital  which  he  had  employed 
fur  his  own  particular  use.  Fust  then  demanded  and  obtained 
a  decree  from  the  notary,  Helmasperger,  dated  the  6th  of  No- 
vewber>  libb" 

This  lawsuit  caused  a  dissolution  of  the  partnership,  and 
Gutenbei*g  finding  it  impossible  to  satisfy  his  creditor,  was 
ablige4  to  resign  to  hip  all  his  printing  implements.  Never- 
theleps^  he  foun^  another  person  willing  to  advance  funds,  in 
Vpator  Coprad  Humery,  syndic  of  Mayence,  and  succeeded 
ill. establishing  a  new  printing  establishment  in  the  same  city; 
hu^  the;  pnly  tjypographioal  memorial  that  we  can  attribute  to 
them  is  a  large  work  in  folio,  known  under  the  name  of  Catko- 
/i^  fcearipg.  tfje  ,d^q^  H60,  and  entitled:  Summa  qua 
vacatur  Calioticon,  edita  a  Joanne  (k  Janua, 

,JI^j  l^ter,  jeats.  cif  GTutenberg  Vvere  spent  very  happilj. 
liei-w^gi.  lA'  .1406,  received  amongst  the  gentlemen  in 
M^Wng  on,  tlifi;  Elector  ot  Mayence,  Adolphua  II.,  who  granted 
biip  a  pension;-  he  died/ however,  in  1468, 

We,  have  nof-  ndted,  in  this  biographical  sketch,  two 
writings  cited  in  all  the,  accounts  given  of  printing.'  The  first 
is  a  letter  addressed  from  Strasbourg,  in  March,  1421,  by 
Gutenberg  to  his  sister  Bertha,  a  religious  in  a  convent  at 
Mayence  ;    the  second  is  a  deed  executed  in  1459,  between 
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Gutenberg,  bis  brotliers,  and  his  sister^  b;  which  he  undertakes 
to  bestow  to  the  library  of  the  convent  where  his  sister  dwelt, 
the  books  he  had  printed,  and  should  print  in  future.  A 
HUioire  de  Fimprimerie,  pubUshed  about  twenty  years  since, 
by  M.  Schaaber,  has  proved  in  the  clearest  manner  that 
the  keeper  of  the  archives  at  Mayence,  Bodmaun,  who  was 
assumed  to  have  discovered  these  writings,  had  simply  fabri- 
ctted  tbeuiy  in  order  to  relieve  himself  from  the  importunities 
of  Oberlin,  Fischer,  and  other  bibliographers,  who  toi^mented 
him  imceasingly  to  obtain  forthem  somesouvenirs  of  Qatenberg.^ 
.After  the  separation  from  Gutenberg,  Eust  and  Schoener 
preserved  their  workshop,  and  began  to  print  anew.  The  first 
book  known  up  to  tlie  present  day  as  indicating  a  precise  date 
of  the  name  and  residence  of  the  publishers,  is  the  Psalter  of 
Mayence,  which  issued  from  their  press  in  1457.  Tliis  book 
in  large  folio,  regarded  as  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  its  kind,  was  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  printing. 

In  what  sort  of  type  was  it  printed  P  This  question  was  a 
matter  of  dispute  amongst  the  savants ;  Yan  rraet  thought 
they  employed  moveable  type  in  wood,  the  number  being  so 
conaiderable,  as  to  oblige  them  to  have  640  for  one  page  and 
2,560  for  a  sheet. 

The  volume  is  composed  of  75  sheets  j  it  is  embellished 
with  288  ornamented  capitals,  engraven  in  wood,  with  surpas- 
sing  delicacy^  traced  in  red  when  the  ornaments  are  blue^  and 
in  bbe  whqn,  ih&  ornaments  are  in  red ;  the  largest  capital  letter 
i|  on  the  first  page.  It  ia  |>rinted  in  three  colors^  blue,  red  and 
pnrple,  comprising  ornamenU  92  millimetres  high,  and  103 
Hide*  It  repr^ents  a  P  encircled  by  arabesques  of  loliage  and 
|pwer9 ;  ii^  pne  of .  the  bends  of  the  letter  ^lay  be  dlscenied  a 
toe  ch^ng  a  flying  partridge.        .     *         . 

xhe  following  inscribtion  may  be  seen  printed  in  red  char- 
actev^  on  the  back  of  the  last  leaf :— * 

:Ptesens  Spalmorum  (for  Psalmorum)  Codei^  Venustate  cap- 
HaUuiA.decprat^s  rubricationibus  que  sufficienter  distinctus, 
adinventione  artificiosa  imprimendi  ac  characterizandi.  Abs- 
91;^  cakm  qIIa  exaratione  sic  effigiatus,  et  ad  eusebiam  Dei 
ttdystriie  est  oonsummatus,  per  Johannem  Fust,  civem  Mag« 
i^HtimuB.;  £t  Petrum  SchceSer  de  Gernszheim.  Anno  Dom- 
i^  Wiillesiimo  CCCXXVII  in  vigilia  Assumptionis. 

-    >vj,.  ■   ,-;  ';  '  -^ 

*  Lambmet  has  given  the  translation  of  these  writings. 
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There  are  but  rfi*  cb|Tie«'  6f  tliis  fe^ttbii  extant,  aiul  each 
varies.  T^o  years'  la(er,  Tust  and  Schoeffer  pAWisljed  another 
work  with  tlie  fearrie  tv])e  as  :the  former,  and  comprising  136 
sheets.  Th^J^  are  dglit  copies  bf  it  to  be  found  at  the  present 
day  in  the  B^ijal  labrary*     ,     I  •   >  \  , 

The  Psaher  wa^revprinted  in  U90and  1502  by  P.  SchoBffer 
alone,  and  in  1516  hy  J.  Scho^ffier  spn  tto  PeJer. 

We  have  Itere  the  detail  of  the  woYks  printed  by  Fust  and 
Schoeffer. 

1459.  Guilelaai  Duraudb  rationale  diviDorum  ofiBciorum. 
Moguntise,  Joannes  Fust  et  Petrus  de  Gearnshezm,  145  9>  large 
folio. 

This  edition,  looked  on  as  a  chef-d'®uvre  of  typography,  is 
probably  the  first  work  priated  in  tnovetble  type  bearing  date 
and  the  name  of  the  two  printers. 

1460.  Constitationes  dementis  Pap«  V.  Una  cum  ap* 
paralu  Joannis  Andrese.  Moguntis,  Joannes  Fust  et  Petrus 
Schoiffer  1460,  lai^ge  folio. 

1462.  Biblia  latina  vulgatse  editionis,  ex  translatione  et 
cum  prffifationibus  S.  Ilieronymi.  Moguntiae,  Joannes  Fust  et 
Petrus  Sclioiffer.     146^^.    ft  vols,  large  folio. 

This  latter  Bible,,  the  fir^t  printed  with  a  date,  is  famous  as 
the  Mayence  Bible.  There  are  various  copies  in  vellum  and 
paper.  A  copy  which  belonged  to  Oou^tard,  Minister  of  the 
Parliament  at  Paris,  and  which  perhaps  is  lost  at  the  present 
day,  contained  a  deed  of  sale  in  Latin  of  which  the  following  is 
a  translation.  "  I,  Herman  of  Germany,  factor  to  the  honest 
and  prudent  Jean  Guymier  accredited  librarian  to  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Paris,  acknowledge  to  have  sold  to  the  illustrious 
and  learned  master  Guillaume  de  Tourueville,  Archpriest  and 
Canon  of  Angers,  my  lord  and  very  respected  master,  a 
Mayence  Bible  in  two  volumes  for  the  sum  of  forty  crowns, 
which  I  have  substantially  received  j  a  sale,  which  I  promise 
to  ratify  in  the  following  manner : — guaranteeing  to  my  lord 
the  indisputed  possession  of  this  Bible,  against  any  claimant 
who  may  seek  to  dispossess  him  of  k.  In  testimony  of  which 
I  affix  my  seal  this  fifih  day  of  April,  the  year  of  our  Lord 
MCCCCLXX.'' 

1465.  Liber  sexlus  Decretalium  Domini  Bonifacii  Papae 
YI1I«  cum  glossa,  1465  in  folio* 

Cicero  de  OiBciiM..  Mogunti«D,  1465,  in  quarto. 

1466.Gramaiat:icaveiusrbyiiBioa»MoguulifiB|1466^smallfolio« 

At  the  end  of  this  work  which  contains  but  eleven  sheets, 
may  be  found  the  following  four  Hnes  which  are  rather  obscure. 
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Artis  ter  deuijubiiaminis  octo  hia  aotjU,  .  ,,t,   ,., 
MogUQcia  reiii  me  eondit  «t  imprimit  aonis*  :      >     ,, 
Hinc  Dazareni  souet  oda  per  ora,Joluiimid. 
Namque  sereni  luminia  est  scaturigo  pereiMijis. 

Various  explanations  have  been  given  oif  thia  quatftiin; 
the  best,  however,  is  that  of  George  Batfaon,  Canon  of 
Saint  Bartholomew  at  Frankfort.  JiUnlat/ifn^  designating  a 
Jubilee  of  fifty  years.  Twenty  nine  jubilees  make  fourteen 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  If  twice  eight  years  (octo  bis)  be' 
added  of  the  thirtieth  (ter  deni)  the  current  jubilee  Would 
take  place  at  the  date  of  1466. 

The  two  last  lines  indicate  Mayence  as  the  place  where  it 
waa  printed,  and  Jean  Fust  as  printer. 

Fust  and  Schoeffer  did  not  limit  themselves,  in  tlie  salcof  their 
book?,to  the  towns  where  they  were  published ;  it  is  unquestionable 
thatthey  established  depots  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  in  the 
Uioet  celebrated  (Jniversities.  Naud^evcn  gavesanction  to  a  fable, 
which  has  been  repeated  by  several  writers.  He  maintains  that 
Fust  having  brought  a  great  number  of  copies  of  the  Bible  of 
I4t>2y  to  Paris,  sold  them  at  first  as  manuscri|Jt8  at  sixty  crowns, 
and  afterwards  for  twenty  crowns  only  ;  the  fraud  having  been 
discovered,  he  was  prosecuted  by  the  purchasers,  and  obHgfed 
to  fly.  This  story  which  is  not  substantiated  by  any  authority, 
has  bepii  refuted  ny  several  critics,  who  have  sought  in  vain 
amofngst  the  parliamentary  registers  of  Paris,  for  any  trace  of 
the  prosecution  against  the  printer  of  Mayence. 

Tie  that  as  it  may,  it  is  fact  that  Fast  came  to  Paris  in 
1466.  It  is  even  conjectured  that  he  died  there  of  the  pldgue; 
which  desolated  the  city  in  the  monthi  of  April  and  Sepuember 
of  that  year.  •  .    .      • 

After  the  death  of  his  assoctatf,  Pidrre  Schosffer  continued 
to  print  alone  at  Mayence,  op' to  the  year  1608,  and  had 
repositories  for  the  sale  of  his  bodka  iti  several  towtts  in  France. 
He  had  for  factor  at  Paris  a  Germanr,  n^med  ifennan  de  Slat- 
hoen.  He  having  died  there,  the  Royal  Commissary  in  ' 
virtue  of  his  right  of  escheat,  seized  -and  sold  all  the  books 
and  efiects.  which  were  found  on  the  premises;  Sohoeffer  an<i 
his  associate  Conrart  Hanequis  or  Henlif,  took  active  measures ' 
to  obtain  from  Lbuis*X'I.,'art'  indemnity  or  restitution  of  the' 
books  which  belonged  to  them.  "Their  diahandj-suppotted  by 
the  King  of  the  j^manst,  'F^ed^dk  JiH:',  and  the  Elector  of 
Mayence,  waa^mMt  i^ac63sfeV4Hdii«  the'  mbtlTb  of  Aprili  '1475, 
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(he  King  issoed  the  folloiriiig  decree,  a  portion  only  of  wliich 
we  give,  as  a  detailed  account  woald  be  qoite  aninteresiing. 

"  [loois^  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  France,  to  our  trusty 
and  beloved  conncillor?,  ordained  by  us  cemi^rollera  of  finance, 
greeting  in  all  affection,  on  beUalf  of  oar  dear  and  well  beloved 
Conrart  Haneqois  and  Pierre  Schosfler,  merchants  and  citizens 
of  Mayence  in  Germany,  who  have  been  represented  to  us  as 
devoting  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  to  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printuig,  by  which  means  they  have  with  much  care 
and  diligence  succeeded  in  making  several  beautiful  books  of  rare 
and  exquisite  workmanship,  in  which  history  and  the  different 
tciences  have  been  portrayed  ;  some  of  those  have  been  seat  to 
various  parts  of  our  kingdom  and  even  to  our  City  of.  Paijs, 
and  its  eminent  university ;  that  in  order  to  dispose  of  those 
books,  a  commission  was  given  to  a  certain  o^an  employed  by 
them  for  that  purpose ;  that  with  this  man  Merman  de 
Stathoen,  native  of  the  diocese  of  Munster  in  Germany,  they 
had  contracted  for  the  sale  of  a  certain  quantity  of  books,  which 
they  had  sent  to  him  and  for  which  he  was  held  responsible  bj 
Conrart  Hanequis  and  Pierre  Schoeffer;  Stathoen  dying,  ac* 
cording  to  the  universal  law  of  our  kingdom  his  goods  «bd 
effects  were  escheated,  as  no  alien  dying  in  our  City  of  Pari^  Was 
empowered  to  make  a  testament  or  dispose  of  any  property;  in 
'  \th  possession.  In  this  manner  the  books  belonging  to  those 
men  were  seized  by  the  commissary  and  the  other  officers  of  our 
kingdom,  and  in  requittal  for  this  loss,  they  demand  from  ns 
either  the  books  or  re^itution  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of 
those  books  which  they  estimate  as  being  worth  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  golden  crowns  and  three 
solstoumois :  Now,  in  consideration  of  the  most  high  and  very 
powerful  prince  our  very  dear  and  best  beloved  brother,  cousin 
and  ally  tiie  King  of  Bomans,  having  written  to  us  on  thia 
matter,  and  also,  as  we  understand  that  Hanequis  and  Schoeffer 
are  subjects  to,  and  from  the  same  country  as  our  very  dear  and 
truly  beloved  coosiu  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence  who  is  our 
father,  friend,  confederate  and  ally,  and  who  has  also  written  to 
us  on  their  behalf,  for  the  love  and  affection  we  bear  to  them,  as 
well  as  in  requittal  for  the  servicer  rendered  by  Conrart 
Hanequis  and  Pierre  Schoeffer  to  science,  and  the  public  ad- 
vantage which  their  invention  has  bestowed  in  the  increase  of 
literature,  we  are  willing  to  make  restitution  to  the  amount  of 
the  sum  claimed  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty.five 
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golden  crowns  and  three  feols  tourrnris  and  therefore  agilee  to 
grant  oat  of  our  finances  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  livres  jBitrYy, 
to  commence  the  first  day  of  next  October,  and  to  continue  an- 
nually until  the  entire  sum  be  paid.  We  therefore  expressly  Com- 
mand and  enjoin  onr  friend  and  leal  Counsellor,  Jean  Bri^onnef, 
comptroller  general  of  our  finances,  to  pay  and  deliver  to  the 
said  Conrart  Hanequis,  and  Pierre  Schceffer  or  to  their  agbnt 
the  sum  specified,  commencing  the  first  day  -of  October,  and 
continuing  annually  till  the  entire  sum  of  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  golden  crowns  and  three  sols  tournois 
be  liquidated;  signed  this  day  by  our  hand  and  with  our 
royal  seal  in  discharge  of  our  recognizances  to  Conrart  Hanecjuis 
and  Pierre  Schoeffer.  -  ■    ;  ■ 

Given  at  Paris  the  XXI  day  of  April,  year  of  Grace 
MCQCCLXXV  and  the  XIV  of  our  reign.  Signed  Louis, Kirtg. 
The  Bishop  of  Evreux  and  several othets  present.— ^LeGouify.'*  * 

Origia  of  PriiUmgy  Ti/pe  Foundingy  Blacky  or  Stereoijj^e^ 

Printing^  ^       , 

These  subjects  perhaps  ought io hftvebeonj^^icf^  in^j^n  ear- 
lier portion  of  our  p^^es)  but  as  it  wa&  ^pt, ioteode^  tArgOimto 
Miy  regular  os  systematic  details  or  ^elaU)cate),4i^M$^iQii)i^?'e 
•ball  ittirodnce  a  few  remarks  from  Ames'^  Ty>p9gr^pl)icai An- 
tiquities, or  an  Ilisiorical  aeoounir  of  >t|)e  pfigin.  ^nd,  progress 
of  Printing  iu' Great  Britain  apd  Jreland^^iog,  by  fa^M^be 
most  extensive  work  on  the  subject,  ami  wihich  .has  frofAtiaie 
to  tine,  been  considerably  -enlarged  by  Mr.  Uierbflri  a^d  Mr. 
Dibdin  ;  added  to  these,  there  are  other  ao|mirable  histories, of 
the  art,  by  Meerman,  Bowyer,  Nioliols,  Watson,  Palmer, 
Luckombe,  Le  Moine,  Hansard,  Stower,^a. — But  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to. do  ample  jaslice  to  them  all^  we  shall  advert 
to  the  leading  features  of  a  few  of  tlie*  Printers,  and  their  Bio- 
gra  pliers. 

Jo9eph  Jmea,  the  historian  of  British  Topography,  was  born 
at  Tarmoutli,  1688-9,  and  apprenticed  by  hisfafch  er,  the 
Busier  of  a  Yarmouth  trading  vessel,  Lo  a  plane-maker  in 
Loudon.  After  serving  out  his  time,  he  became  a  ship-chan- 
dler in  Wapping,  which  business,  notwithstanding  his  anti- 
quarian pursuits,  he.  carried  on  until  bis  death.  He  early 
diaooveredik  tas^&fpr  £uglish  liiatcury  andi  antiquities;  and  in 
17dOy  the  aoioposition  oif.  a  history,  of  printing  in  England 

■      '■■■■■■    — r— ' ^ — I '•^ 

*  SeeM^moirvs  de  T  Acad^tnie  des  Inscriptiont,  vol.  XIV.  p,  243. 
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being  suggested  to  liiui)  after  a  labour  of  twenty-five  years^  be 
brought  out  in  one  voU  4to,  1749,  Ti/pographical  drUiquiiie^, 
being  am  hiiiarical  aooaunl  of  Printing  in  England,  with  9om$ 
memoirs  of  our  ancient  Printers ,  and  a  register  of  the  books 
printed  by  them  from  1471  to  1600  ;  mth  an  appendix  con- 
cerning Printing  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  the  same  time. 
He  inscribed  his  work  to  lord  chancellor  Harcfwicke^  and  was  at 
the  same  time  fellow  of  the  fioyal  and  Antiqnarian  Societies^ 
being  chosen  secretary  to  the  last  of  them.  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
in  particular  showed  him  very  great  countenance^  and  left  him 
trustee  to  his  will.  Mr.  Ames  died  in  1739^  much  esteemed. 
Besides  his  great  work,  he  wrote  A  Catalogue  of  English  Prin- 
ters from  1471  to  1700,  4to ;  SJ.  An  Index  to  Lord  Pembroke's 
Coins;  8.  A  Catalogue  of  English  Heads  ;  or  an  account  of 
2000  English  prints,  describing  what  is  peculiar  to  each;  4i. 
Parentalia,  or  Memoirs  of  the  Jamilg  of  Wren^  1750,  *folio. 
An  enlarged  edition  of  the  Typographical  Antiquities  was  pub- 
lished by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Herbert,  vol.  1, 1785,  vol.2,  1786, 
and  vol.  3,  1790.  A  new  and  splendid  edition  of  Ames  and 
Herbert  has  since  been  presented  to  the  world  by  the  Kev.  T. 
F.  Dibdin. 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Cole,  a  celebrated 
Antiquary  and  collector,  who  was  on  friendly  terms  and  cor* 
responded  with  Ames,  should  have  drawn  the  following  severe 
character  of  him,  and  which  appears  under  the  head  "  Biogra^ 
pAiana*'  in  the  24th  2>]  umber  of  Sir  Egertoa  Brydgeas 
Restituta^  in  article  3. — After  copying  the  full  title  page  of 
Ames's  Typographical  Antiquities  he  says, 

'*  I  have  written  as  follows  on  the  back,  of  the  title-page— The 
author,  Mr.  Ames,  I  was  well  acquMoted  with,  having  been  several 
times  to  see  him,  in  order  to  look  over  his  curious  prints,  of  which 
he  had  no  small  collection,  especially  of  English  heads ;  many  of 
which  at  different  times  I  purchased  of  him  to  add  to  my  collection 
of  the  same  sort.  He  lived  in  a  strange  alley  or  lane  in  Wapping : 
was  a  patten-maker,  an  Anabaptist,  with  a  spice  of  Deism  mixed 
with  it.  I  have  often  thought  it  no  small  reproach  and  disgrace  to 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  to  have  so  very  illiterate  a  person  to  be 
their  Secretary  ;  he  could  not  spell,  much  more  write,  Knglisfa  :  I 
have  several  letters  of  his  by  me  at  this  time  which  prove  it.  It  was 
by  no  means  proper  to  have  such  a  person  in  that  station,  which 
required  reading  aloud  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  several  papers 
in  various  languages  often,  of  which  he  was  used  to  make  miserable 
work ;  more  especially  when  strangers  and  foreigners  happen  to  be 
there,  which  was  often  the  case. 

'<  He  was  a  little,  friendly,  good-tempered  man  ;  a  person  of  vaftt 
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ippUoaiion  and  induttrv  ifi,CQUectii)g  curious  old  printed  books, 
prints,  and  other  curiosities  botb  natural  and  artificial.  It  is  to  this 
moAt  be  attributed  his  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Society  :  but  surely,' 
a  Secretary  who  eeald  neither  read  nor  write,  was  an  odd  appoint* 
meot  for  a  learned- Society  I  He  most  have  procured  some  one  to 
hafc  perused  his  book  for  him,  which  yet  is  full  of  blunders,  and 
prove  my  assertion  in  an  hundred  places :  the  printers  would  correct 
the  false' English  and  spelling. 

"  What  is  singular,  Mr.  Stephen  Wren  employed  Mr.  Ames,  an 
Independent,  and  Deist  professed,  to  usher  into  the  world  the  Par0n* 
Ma,  or  Memoirs  of  the  Family  of  the  Wrenn  in  1750,  which  through^ 
out  is  a  most  orthodox  book,  full  of  reflections  upon  the  fanatics  of 
King  Charles's  time.** 

'•  The  origin  of  Printing,  by  multiplying  letters,  is  Intitled  to  the 
ih^  place  after  the  invention  of  letters  themselves  (though  it  gives 
light  to  all  other  arts)  remains  itself  in  obscurity.  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  repeated  discussions. — Mr.  Meerman  is  the  last  who  has 
written  upon  it,  and  he  has  endeavored  to  reconcile  some  difficulties 
on  this  head  in  his  **  Origines  TSfWtgrophiccp,'*  printed  in  1765  ;  and 
translated  and  abridged  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  in  his  two  Essays  on  the 
Origin  of  Printing,  1784. 

**  The  more  we  reflect  on  the  accidental  discovery  by  Laurentios, 
of  the  effect  produced  by  concave  wooden  types,  the  more  we  won- 
der that  the  mechanics  of  antiquity  should  never  have  applied  the 
concavity  of  their  metal  inscriptions  to  the  same  use  as  those  of  their 
intaglios,  and  their  liquid  colours  to  an  use  similar  to  that  which 
they  made  in  wax. — But  we  are  not  here  to  extend  our  views  beyond 
oar  own  country.  Whether  Laurentius  of  Haerlem,  Geinsflech,  of 
MentZy  or  Guttenburg,  at  Strasburgh,  invented  single  wooden  types, 
much  certainly  mav  be  concluded,  that  the  invention  took  place 
rather  before  the  middle  bf  the  fifteenth  centu^  in  Holland  or  Ger- 
many.  We  have  a  fact  established  beyond  controversy,  that  William 
Caxton  first  introduced  the  Art  of  Printing  with  fusik  types  into 
England ;  and  some  suppose  that  Frederic  Oorsellis,  or  some 
foreigner,  used  wooden  types  a  few  years  before  him.  Be  this  as  it 
BMy,  Caxton  (an  eminent  mercer  and  negotiator)  within  a  few  years 
of  the  discovery  of  printing,  is  thought  to  have  printed  a  French 
romance  at  Cologne  in  1464.** 

**  William  Caston  an  Englishman,  memorable  for  having  first  in- 
troduced  the  art  of  printing  into  his  native  country,  was  born  in 
Kent  about  1410,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  to  Robert  Large,  a 
London  mercer,  who  in  1439  was  Lord  Mayor.  On  the  death  of 
his  mastar,  Caxton  went  to  the  Netherlands,  as  agent  for  the  Mercers' 
company,  in  which  situation  he  continued  about  twenty-three  years. 
His  reputation  for  probity  and  abilities  occasioned  his  being  employed, 
m  conjunction  with  Richard  Whitchill,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  com- 
»eree  between  Edward  IV.  and  Phillip  duke  of  Burgundy.  He 
appears  aabseqoently  to  have  held  some  office  in  the  household  of 
dake  Charles,  the  son  of  Phillip,  whose  wife,  the  lady  Margaret  of 
Tork«  diatingutahed  herself  as  the  patroness  of  Caxton.  WhiUt 
abroad  he  became  acquainted  with  the  then  newly  discovered  inven- 
tiaa  of  printioi^  by  Joov  Fust.  At  the  request  of  the  duchess,  his 
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mistress,  he  translated  from  the  French,  a  work,  which  he  entitled 
«*  The  Recnyell  of  the  Uistorjea  of  Troje,  by  Raoul  le  Feure," 
which  he  printed  at  Oolofipie,  147 1>  in  folia.  This  book,  considered 
aij  the  earliest  specimen  of  Typography  in  the  English  Language,  is 
reckoned  very  valuable.  At  the  famous  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burgh's library  in  1812,  a  copy  was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  DeTon* 
shire  for  1060/.  lO*.,  which  originally  belonged  to  Elisabeth  Gh-ay, 
Queen  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  A  copy  sold  in  West's  Sale  1773, 
for  32/.  lU.,  an  imperfect  copy  sold  at  Lloyd*s  Sale  in  1816,  for 
1 26/.  After  this  he  printed  other  works  abroad,  chiefly  tranalatiant 
from  the  French;  at  length  having  provided  himself  with  the  means 
of  practising  the  art  in  England,  he  returned  thither,  and  in  1474 
had  a  press  at  Westminster  abbey,  where  he  printed  the  "GameS^d 
Plnyp  of  the  Chesse,"  generally  admitted  to  be  the  first  typographi- 
cal work  executed  in  England.  Caxton  continued  to  exercise  hit 
art  for  nearly  twenty  years,  during  which  space  he  produced  between 
fifty  and  sixty  volumes,  most  of  which  were  composed  or  translated 
bv  liimself.  Among  his  most  distmguished  patrons  were  John  Islip, 
atbot  of  Westminster,  and  those  two  learned  noblemen  John  Tibe- 
tot,  earl  of  Worcester,  and  Anthony  Wydeville,  earl  Rivers.  Caxton 
died  about  1492,  and  was  buried  according  to  some  accounts  At  Oamp^ 
den  in  Gloucestershire  ;  though  others  state  his  interment  as  having 
taken  place  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  The  following  lines 
from  his  epitaph  are  characteristic  of  the  age  . 

"  Moder  of  merci,  shylde  him  from  th*  orribul  fynd. 
And  bring  him  lyfF  eternal^  that  never  hath  ynd." 
Ames  devotes  116  quarto  pages  to  an  account  of  Gaxton,  and  of 
the  Works  that  passed  through  his  press ;  to  Wynken  de  Words, 
the  second  Printer  of  note^  he  has  bestowed  120  pages,  and  to  Bichard 
Pinson,  84  pages.  He  has  also  given  portraits  of  the  above  person- 
ages, with  one  or  t^  othersi  which  I  insert  as  facsimiles  of  ths 
rude  wood  block  devices,  characteristic  of  the  time. 

John  Lettou  and  William  Machliida,  or  Macklyn^  were  cotempo- 
raries  of  Caxton,  as  well  as  Wynken  de  Worde.  ^^Lyttletons  Tmarea^** 
is  supposed  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  to  have  been  Printed  by  them 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VllL,  and  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  discourse  oil 
Printing,  supposes  the  above  book  to  have  been  pat  to  press  by  iki 
Author,  Littleton,  who  died  1481.  It  contains  108  leaves  folio.  t 
Mr.  Ames  has  placed  John  LeU»a  with  William  MocA/mta  betweei 
Caxton  and  Wynken  de  Worde  which  authorizes  the  supposition  • 
Sir  Wm   Dugdale,  and  of  Middleton.  K 

<'  Wjftihen  de  Worde,  This  famous  printer  was  a  foreigner,  bont 
in  the  dukedom  of  Lorrain,  as  appears  by  the  patent-roll  in  iM 
chapel  of  the  Rolls.  Our  first  printer,  Caxton,  when  residefll 
abroad,  might  probably  meet  with  him  there*  and  engage  him  i 
come  over  to  England  for  a  servant  or  assistant,  like  as  John  Faot 
at  Mentz  had  his  lad,  or  servant,  Peter  Sheoffer,  whom  they  choil 
for  their  ingenuity  and  promising  parts ;  and  their  after  works  ^us§ 
they  were  not  mistaken  in  their  choice.  However  this  ho,  he  e<^ 
tinued  in  some  capacity  with  Caxton  till  his  desith,  1491  ;  and  prinledf 
at  his  house  in  Webtmi«ister  afterwards. 
If  he  was  marrie4  ^i'  not,  or  had  relations  that  came  oyer  with- 
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^,  bi  occasionally  fell  into 


ind  at  length  was 


pmter  to  Mar|aret_ mother  ^of  Umg^^^  .^  ,^09.  ^^ich  «  the 


the  first 


j«aT 


^^.ofthu^descnMg^Wg^^^^^^^^^ 

narily  It  may  be 
r  only,  without  t1 
bousef  and  at  o 
duelling  there,  addin^^^^^^^^       Westtnmster 


his  house  as  afore* 
"IftTt  ^nraSi"  o°f  Mr.  Caxton,  he  P"nv...^^h,^^^^ 

Cwton'shouser  and  *\^^;^.^_\i9  own  name  also.  ^^^  ^'l^ilAn^w 
dv^ellmK  there,  addmg  t^«/!^,\^l^^;nster  until  .iV^n  Stt^*^^-** 


B«id:  pnmaruy  i*  /"-j  riu'  txVmter's  name;  somen"*--      ~  / 
^'  fct^nra    tnrs:  ^obably  the  latter  P^n 

,e tea™  that  he  continued  at  ^estin  ^, 

rery  ViWv  1501  ;  A"  'b'^^'Z!??::;"  •  ..•  r„.  W 


'  Mens  perfectionis/^^  for  being 


printer  to   \\l^ 


5  prin'-"''  .:;    vear   loot,  of 
oBlToneWk.  •MonspertecuuH-ieniTur   -^^^^^^  an  account  of 

waJ  printed;  but  Palmer's  cop  J  W  ;  by  whichj^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  .^ 
refer  to  Westminster  p^«5{ner,  and  toPjyftfTuator  has  added  '*  ibid,"  which  must 
printed  by  him  at  the^^ges,  as  alsj^roing  ;  and  he  does  not  mention  any  book 
fend  **  The  ordjnaj^-^gnglishv^^  in  Fleet-street  before  1503:  howeve?  I 
We  do  not  fiujl-j^.^  uju^y^^e  of  crysten  men"  was  printed  there  in  1502. 
It  his  be^-  '  JSpWny  sign  mentioned  by  him  while  at    Westminster, 

^^pposed  that  Caxton's  cypher  might  have  been  exhibited 
but  we,  find  no  imitation  or  this  by  either  Caxton  or  him- 

He  printed  Bartholomeeus  de  Proprietatibus  Reniw. -^The  first 
Jfook  printed  on  paper  made  in  England. 
^?ar    At  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh's  in  1812,  a  copy  sold  for  70/.  7*.     An 
,W  imperfect  copy  at  the  Sale  of  Stanesby  Alchorne,  Esq.  in  1813,  sold 
y      to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  13/.  138. 

T  Rowe  Mores  was  of  opinion  that  Wynken  de  Worde  was  his  own 

r  Letter  Pounder,  a  circumstance  that  shews  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
Art  in  Eneland  at  so  early  a  period  ;  in  fact,  the  circumstance  can- 
not be  doubted,  for  it  appears  that  Caxton  had  him  employed  with 
Fust's  servant's,  at  Cologne  ; — amongst  whom  were  also  said  to  be, 
Pynson.  Rood,  Macklin,  and  Lettou. 

The  great  advancement  and  improvements  in  this  beautiful  Art, 
during  the  whole  of  the  last  and  present  centuries,  has  been  truly 
astonishing ;  aided  by  the  taste  and  talents  of  the  Caslons,  Basker- 
ville.  Fry,  Figgint,  Thorowgood,  and  others,  as  Type  Founders, 

<*  Richard  Pynson,  E$q,,  was  born  in  Normandy  in  France,  as 
appears  by  king  Henry's  patent  of.  naturalization,  wherein  he  is 
styled  **  Richardus  Pynson,  in  partibus  Normand,  oriund."  How- 
ever there  were  of  the  same  name  in  England,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
church-warden's  account  for  St.  Margaret's  Westminster,  in  the 
year  1504  ;  "Item,  received  of  Robert  Pynson  for  four  tapers  iiii  d," 
Perhaps  some  relation  of  his.  There  was  one  also  Philip  Pinson  an 
Englishman,  who  died  of  the  plague,  the  2d  of  December,  1503;  threr 
days  after  he  had  been  nominated  to  the  archbishoprick  ef  Tuam 
Ireland.*' 
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'•  Whether  this  artist  was  apprentice  to  Mr.  Caxton,  a«  intimated 

'^mT  Ant;' intimates  that  our  artist  was  in  such  esteem  with  the 
S  he  pnnted  Kern  all  his  days ;  hut  this  does  not  particularly 
"^HTprinted  «*  The  life  of  a  Virgyn  caUy^d  PetranyUa.  whom  EAe 

^-^  ^hich  at  Townley's  Sale  in  1814,  was  solcT  for  the  very  moderate 
Jrl^^^g,^  or  two  guineas  per  leaf,  to  Messrs.  Longman  and 

CoT^  "^  «••— ^  ^--■^,4jjra«biu.. ^  Home  Tooke's  Sale  in  1813,  for  the 

Mr.  Heber  bought  a  copvTtb5'^*^.,J*^  sixpence; 
sum  of  m  pounds,  two  ^hillings,  ano-ffi^stmuuHoroan  letters  to  this  coun- 

•'  Pynson  was  the  first  who  introduced^^Jtlj«ag<i  publications,  which  con- 
try,  and  he  was  eminently  successful  in  his'pttlth*  oh  died  about  1529. 
sist  chiefly  of  law  books.     He  is  supposed  to  hav>ljgr  haytfatjie  utmostfami- 

Psalm anaazaar  intimates  that  this  printer  lived  irNiifcflwc^Mturbed  by 
liarity  and  friendahip  with  W.  de  Worde,  and  quite  "'^^^^fc^^'Jf/ 
any  mutual  emulation  or  rivalship  in  trade ;  the  contrary^T***' 
appears  by  their  works,  for  they  are  found  frequently  printing' 
ferent  editions  of  the  same  books,  at  or  near  the  same  time  ;  no 
partners,  or  the  one's  name  uken  out,  and  the  other's  inserted 
certain  number  of  the  same  edition.  11^  tells  us  indeed  that  they^ 
printed  several  year  books  together  :  perhaps  they  might  bejoined^in  Y 
the  same  privilege  or  licence  for  printing  them.  \ 

Heynotd  Woolfe,  Esq»,  Kiug*s  Printer,  **He  was  a  man  of  eminence, 
a  good  antiquary,  great  promoter  of  the  reformation,  and  in  favour 
with  kintf  Henry  Vlll.  lord  Cromwell,  archbishop  Cranmer,  &c. 
John  J^eland  was  of  his  acquaintance.  Our  learned  Kentish  anti- 
quary  John  Twine  calls  him  a  German  bv  nation,  good  man,  and 
WM  li  learned,  and  a  very  faithful  friend  of  his,  whose  Kindness  he  had 
experienced  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  and  who,  when  he  was  set 
at  liberty  from  nis  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  took  him  into  his 
house,  situ  squaloreque  obsitum,  and  entertained  him  there  till  he 
could  return  to  Canterbury,  to  his  own  house  and  family.  John 
btowe  observes  of  him,  that  in  the  year  1549,  the  bones  of  the  dead, 
in  the  Charnel  house  of  St.  Paul's,  amounting  to  more  than  1000 
carl  loads,  were  carried  to  Fiusbury  field,  and  the  expence  paid  by 
him.  He  spent  2i^  years  in  collecting  materials  for  an  universal 
cosmography  of  all  nations,  which  though  at  his  death  he  left  undi- 
gested, he  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  those  chronicles,  which 
afterwards  ueie  compiled  by  Ralph  Ilolinshed,  who  frankly  acknow-  J 
ledged  ^o  much  in  his  dedication  to  lord  Burghleigh.  Those  chron.  < 
iclofi  were  puUibhed  in  1577  by  John  Harrison  his  son  in  law  ;  and 
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£gaio  with  large  additions,  in  1587>  by  the  said  John  Harrison,  and" 
others.  We  are  further  informed  by  Edmund  Howes,  the  continuer 
of  Stowe*6  Annals,  that  ifStowe  had  lived  but  one  year  loftger,  he 
purposed  to  have  put  in  print  Reyne  Woolfes  chronicle,  •which  he 
began  and  finished  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Whitgift,  late  archbiahdp ' 
of  Canterbury  ;  but  being  prevented  by  death,,  left  the  same  \t\  hi» 
study,  orderly  written,  ready  for  the  press  ;  but  it  cam^  to  nothing.** 
"  lie  settled  his  printing-office  in  Paul's  Church-yard,  and  set  up 
the  sign  of  the  Brazen  Serpent,  which  device  he  used  to  most  of  his 
books,  though  he  sometimes  used  that  of  the  tree  of  charity  ;  his 
reboe  you  will  see  in  the  frontispiece." 

The  house,  sayS  Stowe,  as  I  guess,  he  built  from  the  ground,  out 
of  the  old  chjipei,  which  he  purchased  of  the  king  at' the  dissolution 
of  monasteries,  where  on  the  same  ground  he  had  several  other  tene- 
meuts,  and  afterwards  purchased  several  leases  of  the  dean  and  f^hap- 
ter  of  St.  PauPs.  He  followed  his  business  of  printing  with  great 
reputation  for  many  years,  and  printed  for  archbishop  Cranmer 
most  of  his  pieces,  and  for  others  of  great  note  Henry  Binneman 
was  servant  to  him,  who  afterwards  proved  a  good  printer,  and  used 
the  same  device  of  the  Brazen  Serpent ;  as  also  did  John  Shepperde> 
another  of  his  apprentices. 

*'  He  was  the  first  who  had  a  patent  for  being  a  printer  to  the 
king  io  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  ;  by  which  be  was  authorized  to 
be  his  bookseller  and  stationer,  and  to  print  and  publish  all  sorts  of 
books  in  the  said  languages,  as  also  Greek  and  Latin  Grammars, 
although  mixed  with  English ;  and  likewise  charts,  maps,  and  such 
other  things,  which  might  be  at  any  time  useful  and  necessary.*'  He 
printed, 

•*  James  Servinghom  Yate$*8,  Castell  of  Courlesie,  wh^eunto  is  adjoined 
the  HiUde  of  HumilUie,  with  the  Chariot  of  Chastitie,  thereunto  an^ 
nexed,  1582." 

A  Copy  sold  at  the  Sale  of  G.  Sfeeven's,  1800,  for  £2  10s.  And 
another  at  Saunders's  Sale  Room,  1818  for  £23  10s. 

John  Day,  Daye,  or  Dale,  was  born  in  St.  Peter's  parish,  Dunwich 
to  Suffolk,  to  which  he  left  a  gift ;  as  appears  by  the  papers  of  the 
late  Thoma^f  Martin,  Esq. ;  of  Paulsgrave,  from  Mr.  Le  Neve.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  descended  from  a  good  family,  buried  at 
'  Bradley- Par va,  in  that  county.  He  bore  for  his  arms,  ermin,  on  a 
'  IS  indented,  two  eaglets  displayed  ;  his  crest,  out  of  a  ducal  coro- 
t*  a  demi  eagle  with  wings  expanded  ermin.  He  first  began  print- 
r  a  little  above  Hoiborn  conduit;  and  about  1S49  removed  into 
Jdersgate,  where  he  printed,  and,  for  his  greater  convenience,  ac- 
rding  to  Stowe,  built  much  on  the  wall  of  the  city,  towards  St, 
i"t  church  ;  he  kept  also,  at  the  same  time,  several  shops  in  dif- 
nt  parts  of  the  town,  where  his  books  were  sold.  He  had  a  li- 
e  in  September,  1552,  to  print  the  Catechism,  which  K.  Edw. 
had  caui»ed  to  be  set  forth,  both  in  Latin  and  in  English  :  but  as 
Ityoold  Woulfe  had  a  former  privilege  for  all  Latin  books,  he  seems 
Vibave  applied  for  redress  ;  accordingly  among  Cecil's  papers,  pub- 
1  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Hains  in  1740,  page  128,  is  this  memoran- 
— *•  Item,  that  were  one  Day,  hath  a  priviledge  for  the  cate- 
fte,  and  one  Eeyne   Wolfe,   who  hath  a  former  priviledge  for 
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LatjD  Books  they  may  joyne  in  printing  of  the  sayd  catechisme.*' 
Howeter,  it  appears  to  have  b€«n  determined  that  Wolfle  should 
print  it  in  Latin,  and  Day  in  English^  for  thus  we  find  it  printed ; 
and  Day  in  another  license,  dated  25  March,  1553,  had  privilege  to 
print  it  only  in  English,  with  a  brief  of  an  A  B  0,  thereanto  an- 
nexed :  Also,  for  the  printing  and  reprinting  all  sach  works  and 
books,  devised  and  compiled  by  John  (Ponet)  now  bishop  of  Winton, 
or  by  Tho.  Beacon,  professor  of  divinity ;  so  that  no  such  book,  be 
in  any  wise  repugnant  to  the  holy  scriptures,  or  proceedings  in  reli* 
gion,  and  the  laws  of  the  realm." 

He  printed  "  The  Whole  Psalter  translated  tJtto  EngUih  Metre, 
which  containeth  an  hundred  audffty  Psalms," 

It  is  so  scarce,  that  Mr,  Strype  tells  us  he  could  never  get  sight 
of  it ;  and  Wart  on,  in  his  '•  History  of  English  Poetry,"  points  it  out 
as  a  great  rarity,  adding  **  It  certainly  wotdd  he  deemed  a  fortuhate 
acquisition  to  those  capricious  Students,  who  labor  to  collect  a  library  of 
rarities," 

*«  Its  rarity  is  conjectured  to  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  only  a 
few  copies  having  been  given  away  to  the  nobility,  by  the  Arch- 
bishop's wife  Margaret,  to  whom  Fuller,  in  his  **  Church  History,** 
has  given  a.  very  high  character." 

Air,  Ames  then  continues  to  give  a  full  account  of  all  the  eminent 
Printers  from  Julian  Notary  in  1498,  and  William  Faques  in  1500, 
down  to  William  Aspley,  and  John  Bailie,  in  1600,  with  a  general 
history  of  Printing  from  its  origin  to  that  period ;  this  elaborate 
Work,  with  Mr.  Herbert's  additions,  form  1875  quarto  pages,  and 
Mr.  Dibden's  edition  still  enli^rges  it. 

Mr.  Herbert,  after  his  labours  in  correcting  and  enlarging  Ames's 
Typography,  from  a  single  volume,  to  three  extensive  ones,  concludes 
his  history  of  Printers,  and  Printing  in  England  at  page  1467«  and 
in  the  following  one,  thus  commences  his  history  of 

PRINTING  IN  SCOTLAND.  . 

Since  an  account  has  been  given  of  printing  in  England,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  hints,  relating  to  the  rise  and  progpress  of 
the  art  in  Scotland,  which  may  be  of  use  to  such  as  would  pursue 
this  subject  further,  in  that  formerly  antient  kingdom. 

The  late  ingenious  James  Watson,  who  with  Freebaim  obtained 
a  patent  from  Q.  Anne,  for  printing  in  Scotland  and  was  afterwards 
one  of  his  majesty's  printers  there  in  the  time  of  K,  George  the 
first,  did  in  the  year  1713,  publish  a  short  history  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing, containing  an  account  of  its  invention  and  progress  in  Europe  ; 
to  which  he  added  a  preface,  wherein  he  mentions  three  or  four 
books,  and  as  many  printers  of  Scotland  within  my  assigned  time  ; 
that  is,  from  the  introduction  of  the  art  there,  to  the  year  1600, 
which  I  shall  take  notice  of  in  their  proper  place.  He  indeed  sup- 
poses they  had  the  art  of  printing  early  from  their  having  a  constant 
trade  with  the  Low  Countries ;  from  their  cases  and  presses  being 
all  of  the  Dutch  make,  till  of  late  years  ;  from  their  manner  of  work- 
ing, in  distributing  the  letter  on  hand  with  the  face  from  us  and  the 
nick  downwards  ;  and  their  ntaking  ink,  as  the  printers  there  do  at 
this  day  ;  but  that  the  books  may  be  lost,  being  either  lives  of  saints 
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tod  kgeodary  miraclea,  or  of  devotions  then  in  vogue,  carried  awnj 
by  the  priests,  who  fled  beyond  the  tea.  or  destroyed  by  ihe  zeal  of 
the  reformers.  Hie  further  aocount  of  the  Scotch  prbters  are  later 
than  mj  time." 

"  The  first  book  I  have  found  mentioned  by  any,  js»  A  breviary  of 
the  church  of  Aherdeeo,  printed  at  Edinburgh  1509,  thirty-five  years 
after  the  introduction  of  this  art  by  William  Oaxton.  The  account 
Mr*  Ames  bad  of  this,  is  in  a  letter  directed  to  his  good  friend>  Dr. 
John  Mitchell,  from  Mr.  Charles  Maokev,  professor  of  history  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  '<  The  art  with  us  is  as  early  as  1509.  I 
imagiBCt  though  I  am  not  certain,  that  I  have  found  Mr.  Ames's 
voucher  for  it.  Mr.  John  Ker,  late  humanity  professor  here,  gave 
iato  the  lawyers  library  an  oid  breviary  in  octavo,  for  the  use  of 
Aberdeen,  but  the  title  page,  and  some  sheets  at  the  end  are  want- 
ing-'* 

Ia  1510,  another  Breviary,  was  printed  at  Edinburgh,  and  Mr. 
Herb«rt  remarks  that  they  evince  that  Mr.  Watson*s  conjectures 
were  well  founded. 

During  the  succeeding  space  of  forty  years,  to  the  middle  of  the 
I5ih  century,  about  twelve  books  only  were  printed  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Herbert,  after  devoting  upwards  of  iifty  pages  in  describing 
Printing  in  Scotland,  Irom  1509  to  the  close  of  1600  ;  proceedsi  to 
the  following  account  of 

PRINTING  IN  IRELAND. 

Ireland  was  one  of  the  last  European  states  into  which  the  art  of 
printing  was  introdiiced.  Mr.  Ames  used  his  be«t  endeavours  to 
form  thcAC^  an  account  oCits  rise  and  progress  in  that  kit^gdom  be- 
fore 1600;  but  all  the  information  be  received  was  the  following : 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Doctor  Ruttv,  of  Dujblin,  dated  Jane  28, 
1744,  to  Dr,  William  Clabk,  of  London* 

Thy  com  mission  for  furniahiag  a  catalogue  of  books  printed  ia 
Ireland  before  the  year  1600, 1  think  1  have  had  pretty  good  oppor- 
tunities of  executing,  and  have  accordingly  made  use  of  them. 
First,  I  had  an  acquaintance  with  a  learaed  antiquary,  who  has  made 
things  of  this  sort  his  particular  study  for  many  years,  who  is  able 
to  furnish  me  with  but  one  book,  which  he  can  assure  me  to  have 
been  printed  within  that  period,  which  is  this  : 

"The  book  of  common  prayer,  and  admiiiiiitration  of  the  sacrament:^ 
and  other  ceremonies  of  the  cburch  of  England.  Dubiime  in  oiEcina 
Hiunphredi  Poweli.  Cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum,  anno 
Doraini  1551.*'    In  black  letter,  a  large  quarto. 

Next,  J  had  recourse  to  the  large  library  of  Dr.  Worth,  a  late 
eminent  physician  here,  who  was  eminently  curious  in  collecting  an- 
tient  pieces,  but  there  I  found  but  one  printed  here  so  early  ai>  1 633. 
Lastly,  on  perusing  the  catalogue  of  the  college  library,  I  found 
within  the  period  by  thee  limit^,  but  that  one  individii^l  book,  as 
above  recited.  The  truth  is,  printing  is  but  of  a  very  late  date  in 
Ireland.  Here  were  indeed  some  few  authors  within  thajb  period, 
but  their  works  were  printed  abroad  as  in  England^  France,  FiflAdertf, 
Italy,  |pc  Even  down  to  1700  very  few  books  were  printed  here, 
bat  vhatever  was  written  here,  was  generally  printed  in  London ; 
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efw  itow>  tlffirpHfiimg7(:9^e.ikefaei^n&t8  4An0fl^iia^ipri0iIiiff  ^dkV 
porkittcL/ineiioQ^n,  sod  A&y^  tbst  Wbe''tUbict>rdpatEiHon,t  coi^tmmfy ' 
8^A4il^h!^pil[k)G^toiBt)giaQctto(i>dopiini^  is  i(H^  t|i« 

1  :** The M\owiBg 4itt)fti  porilortiug  ta ^isvftJbcenprintad  $t  Water- . 
f(^^  are  thought  ti  ha;v»  I»£»en. printed  in  '£iiglan<Ci havtog'  no  iis^v' 
a^^e  »f  yaofDpnesBi'beiikgt.setttp  W  esrly-jat-  Waterford ;  besides  U' 
n^^^t  have  iiaen/as  .d2Migeed!ii8r<pTrbtliig  tbdso  books  6pen)yth6r« 
dttlfH%  qdifeaiMarys  iiwign  agrintfibgkrad ;  therefore  tfaey*  mOM*  pro^  i 
pftfly.  Mpng  to  oariGeoctral  HisCttr^?  taoBrever>we  hatiB  gi^n  thenr' 
a  plikoe  hftre  |  one  »(Fi them  beadng-^erfUpe^ecriptioa  ;i4uid  the  other 
lii^it^  tltidsatae  typeB^antheantkority  ofMaanscil."    ^ 

r<f  WiivJ»iU}ed  Itidmga:  from -Ireland^  *'  waa  the.  first  newapaper 
pmtt^  lMrB»/ (vrfaiolk :  w  IK  in  I  I'^H^ " 

la  noticing  Printing  in  England,  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th 
ceatwy,'!  aUuded  Uicth^l^ldtet Bowyer,  Imd  rtferred  to  tiie  works 
th^psiiaedibroiieh?  or  kvercrcimiieet»d  wiMi  bis  press  to  tbe  yew 
173'2,.  which  «itb^  Mr.  Kichok'k  tnass  lof  Literary  informattoii, 
oeeupks  stvolatfie  of  700  ^age^*  ^      '    i 

JljU  1712^18,  thi  .alden  \&owjer,  after  ha?itig  for  thirteen  years 
p«pti«ie«l  businesa  wkhimiiemit^'itidastry  and  uosnllted  reputation, 
was.  in  one  fatal  night,  reduced  to'  absolutes -want,  by  a  oalamitous 
fir^,. :  iBv^TJ  "oae  whtt^ew  the  raspeotabki  safiforer  was  instant  and 
an9i04i3ft  either  .to  jrdHe(veyI6r  ^o^iiympatfaize  in  his  great  affliction  $ 
and  Mr.  Boify«r  «n' Hus.oedafiiob,  received  froca  ]>ean  Stanhope 
one  of  tbb^mosi^escaUfintandlatifeoting  letters  that  so  melancholy  an 
event  «odld  be.aappomd  to  sngg«fet.  It  was  written  in  baste  the  very 
day  after  ;  ahd.speaks^nduibttably,  tbe  kognage  of  tbet  heart. 

Tb«  younger  Bowyer  never  ft^gol  this  striking  testimony  of  re- 
garil  for  his  par^nt^  ^     '  i      r 

A  similar  bc^idcnt  occurred  in  thie  Office  of  Mr.  Nichols,  in  ]80d, 
nearly  a  lientuf  ^  after wanda^^ In  both  instances  Literary  property  to 
a  vaHt  amount  was  idestroyed. 

Of  the  second  Wnk  E^wyer,  (born  1699,  died  1777,)  »on  of  the 
preceding-^  Mr.  Nichols  gives  a  voluminous  aoeount,  and  of  tbe 
annaifi  of  hi$PrQsafVoa»1738  to  1777.  Mr*.  N*  entered  into  part* 
nership  with  him  in  1766. 

I  shall  niow  select  tb^^ following  abridged  account  of  him,  which 
appears  in  €h>Biroif4fnHii  t^  Gentleman's  Magazine.  *' William 
Buwynaan  £ngliith  printer  and  classical  scholar  of  eminence  in  tbe 
last  (Jentxary/*  was  a  QstUeiof' London,  where  bis  father,  also  a  prin- 
ter, carried  on  bt»inetd<  '  .The  son  acquired  the  rudiments  of  learning 
uncler  Ambrose  Bonwiolcd,  a-'noijuribg  clergyman,  and  was  after- 
wards admitted  a  sisar 'of  iStki  John's  OoUege^  Cambridge,  but  leli 
tbe  university  withQu^a< degree  in  1722,  and  beoame  an  ass4M»ate  in 
trade  with  his  father.  In  1729  he  obtained  the  office  of  priater,  of 
the  votes  of  the  house  of  comjnoos,  which  be  held  nearly  50  years. 
He  was  subsequently  appointed  printer  to  the  Society  of  Antiouarians, 
of  which  learned  body  he  was  admitted  a  niember ;  and  on  the  deAt^ 
of  BsaiHiel  fikbardsKm  in  1761,  the  interest  of  Lord  Macclesfield 
procured  him  tbe^ appointment  of  printer  to*  the  Royal  Society.  In 
1768  he  was  nominated  printer  of  the  journals  of  the  house  of  Lords 
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n4  tbe  roIkof'ParliAiDeiit.  He  died  in  J777>  aged  76;  atKl  was 
ioterred  in  the  cfaurdi  of  Low  Layton  in  Essex.  Bj  bis  wilt'  he 
beqneiilhed  a  conaldarable  sum  of  money,  in  trust  to  the  Stationers' 
Company,  far  the  relief  of  decayed  printers  or  compositors.  His 
principal  Hteranr  prodoction  was  an  edition  at  the  New  Testament 
in  Greek,  with  critical  notes  and  emendatioBs,  He  also  published 
seTeral  philological  tracts,  and  added  notes  and  ob8ervatioii8'*to  some 
of  the  learned  works  that  issued  from  hia  press.  About  ten  years 
prtrioua  to  his  decease,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  John 
Nichols,  who  shortly  after  that  event  published  a  small  volume  of 
biograpMcal  anecdotes  of  Bowyer  and  his  learned  ootemporaries, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  bis  ''Literary  anecdotes  of  the  18th  Oen- 
tary,**  9  vols.  8to.,  a  work  containing  a  vast  mass  of  indigested  ma- 
feriaJs  for  a  history  of  English  literature  during  the  period  to  which 
it  relates.** 

It  ia  highly  creditable  to  Bowyer  and  to  Nichols,  in  havinjg  main* 
taiBed  the  highest  respect  from  the  first  rate  Literary  characters  far 
more  than  a  century,  and  it  ia  no  less  remarkable,  that  they  have 
printed  the  Votes  of  Parliament  not  only  during  that  period,  than  it 
roust  he  gratifying,  that  they  are  now  printed  by  J.  B.  Nichols,  Esq., 
Son  and  successor,  to  as  extraordinary  a  man»  as  an  author  and 
printer,  at  the  last  century  has  produced. 

Mn  Nichoh  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ambitious  of  printing, 
what  if  called ,/fii«  toork^  hot  pressine,  &c.  He  left  that  to  BennUu, 
Buhner,  Davison^  WkUHngham  and  others,  who  were  particularly 
laid  ocit  for  the  /&ie,  or  superior  style  of  Printing — in  fact  Mr.  N — 
from  the  very*  nature  and  extent  of  his  avocations  and  occupation, 
could  not  attend  to  the  minutiae  of  that  branch  of  the  trade,  so  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  I  have  before  observed  that  from  this  voluminous 
Writer,  having  not  only  Printed  all  his  oum  Works,  (exceeding  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  Volumes,)  but  also  Edited  and  Printed  the 
most  extensive  Monthly  Periodical  the  Oentleman*s  Magazine,  and 
the  Votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  besides  general  work,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  the  tedious  process  of  fine  Work,  pressing,  and 
hot-preesing,  &c.,  could  not  be  contemplated  or  expected.  The  Oen- 
tleinan's  Magazine  alone  may  almost  be  considered  a  closely  printed 
Monthly  Volume. 

Mr.  John  Bowyer  Nichols  is  following  similar  noble  pursuits  to 
those  of  his  late  amiable  Father,  who  states,  that  his  son  was  enjoroed 
by  the  great  antiquarian  Gough,  to  assist  his  executors  in  trans* 
mitting  hit  Library  to  Oxford  ;  and  Owen  Manning  acknowledges 
hu  great  obligations  to  him,  for  his  indefatigable  attention  in  cor- 
rei^ing  his  History  of  Surrey.— Mr.  J.  p.  Nichols  also  edited  the 
kit  emtion  of  the  Life  and  Errors  of  John  Dunton,  has  displayed 
considerable  literary  taste,  and  been  an  ornament  to  his  profession 
as  a  printer. ' 

TYPE  FOUNDING. 
Of  the  improvement  in  Type  Founding  from  the  time  of  our  pre- 
deceaaors,  down  to  the  conunenctment  of  the  18th  century,  Cashm 
appears  the  first,  and  tbe  family  ever  since  have  continued  to  main- 
tain  its  pre-eminence. 
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ilfh  iVidbfrf^iv^  afong  ftnd  intet-esUng  iccybunt  of  Mm  in  dif- 
£M*ent  pnrti  (»f  jits  Wof^k.  I  can  otlly  ^#ct  th«  foNowing : 
'  Mr.  WHliam  Caslan,  bora  in  that' part  of  the  town  of  Hales  Owen 
which  is  situated  in  Shropshire,  in  1692,  and  who  is  justly  styled  by 
Mr»  Rowe  Mores  the  "Oorvphspus  of  Letter -founders,*'  was  not  . 
trained  to  that  business  ^  **  wbich  is  a  handy  work,  so  concealed  among 
the  artificer  of  it,'*  that  Mr.  Moxon,  in  his  indefatigable  researches 
on  that  subject,'  **  could  not  discover  that  any  one  bad  taught  it  any 
other  ;  bat  eyery  one  that  had  used  it,  learnt  it  of  his  own  genuine 
inclination." 

Mr.  Caalen's  first  residence  was  in  Vine^street  in  the  Minoriea, 
where  one  considerable  branch  of  his  employment  was  to  make  tools 
for  tbe  book'binders  and  for  the  chasing  of  silrer  plate.  Whilst  he 
was  engaged  in  this  employment,  the  elder  Mr.  Bowyer  accidentally 
saw  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Daniel  Browne,  bookseller,  near  Temple  Bar, 
the  lettering  of  a  book  uncommonly  neat ;  and  enquiring  who  the 
Artist  was  by  whom  the  letters  were  made,  Mr  -Oaslon  was  intro- 
duced to  his  acquaintance,  and  was  taken  by  him  to  Mr.  James's 
Foundry  in  Bartholomew  close.  Caslon  had  never  before  that  time 
seen  any  part  of  the  business ;  and  being  asked  by  his  friend  if  he 
thought  he  could  undertake  to  cut  types,  he  requested  a  single  day 
to  consider  of  the  matter,  and  then  replied  he  had  no  doubt  but  he 
could.  From  this  answer  Mr.  Bowyer  lent  him  200/.  Mr.  Bettenham 
lent  him  the  same  sum,  and  Watts  100/. ;  and  by  that  assistance  our 
ingenious  Artist  applied  himself  assiduoujjly  to  his  new  pursuit,  and 
was  eminently  successful  --The  three  printers  above  mentioned  were 
of  course  his  constant  customers. 

In  the  Universal  Magazine  for  June  1760,  is  a  good  view  of  Mr. 
Caslon's  workshop  in  Cbiswell. street,  with  portraits  of  six  of  his 
workmen.  Mr.  Caslon  was  three  times  married.  The  name  of  hie 
second  wife  was  Longman  ;  of  the  third  Waters,  and  with  each  of 
these  ladies  he  had  a  good  fortune.  The  abilities  of  his  son  William 
appeared  to  great  advantage  in  a  specimen  of  types  of  the  learned 
languages  in  1748 — His  younger  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Caslon,  w^ 
Master  of  the  Sutioners'  Company  in  1782;  and  died  March  29» 
1783. 

Mr.  William  Caslon  died  in  1778,  leaving  a  Widow  who  conducted 
the  business  with  extraordinary  ability,  until  her  death,  on  the  2drd 
of  October,  1795— Aged  about  70.  After  the  death  of  the  mother, 
ihere  were  still  two  very  large  foundries  carried  on  ;  one  of  thera  by 
a  third  William  Caslon,  who  having  quitted  Moorfields,  had  become 
the  purchaser  of  the  Jackson  foundry  in  Dorset-street ;  since  given 
up  to  his  son,  a  fourth  Wil/iam  Caslon,  a  young  man  of  considerable 
abilities,  to  whom  I  cannot  recommend  a  better  model  than  his  great 
^rand-father,  who  was  universally  esteemed  as  a  first*rate  artist,^ a 
tender  master,  and  an  honest,  friendly,  and  benevoleift  man. — The 
original  foundry  in  Chiswell-street  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Charles 
Catherwood,  a  distant  relation,  who  died  June  7,  1809,  set.  45  ;  and 
is  now  carried  on  by  Mr.  Henry  Caslon  (another  great-grandson  of 
the  lirst  WilHam)  uhder  the  firm  of  Caslon  and  Livermore. 

Jackson  and  CottrtU,  were  eminent  in  their  day.  Mr.  Jackson  had 
acquired  some  considerable  property,  the  bulk  .of  which,  having  left 
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aod  niecea.  On  hT«  oqIv  ippreRUce»  Mf.  TloQeat  Figgios,  Uie^a<^ 
tleof  hi»  pr*decfts8pr  has  falteiu  Witi>  ao  *mfl«  portHWi  of  hia 
land  instructer's  repuUAiicm  h^  inherits  a  qonsiderable  sImmtci  of  h^ 
tatento  and  bis  induifir^ ;  and  IvM  diatiogiiished  hiEoadbf  by  tba  hMA/ 
beanttfui  spKcimeQa  ke  baa  {>rodi»eed9  aod  partiouiarij  of  OjcienW 
typea. 

Figgim  and  Thorvwgood,  ^va  alwaya  atood  higili  m  tbe  eatimatioa 
of  first  rat«  jndgea ;  tbej  are  Boc<:ieediBg  '\n  all  the  beautiea»  cbaata- 
nasa^  aiKl  improveineots  of  tbe  Art. 

The  Frys  liaTf  alao  hean  eminent  m  Ibia  beavtiAd  Urt»  partieularly 
Edmund^  whom  Watt  in  hia  Btbliotheeu  BriU  thua  deaignatee. 

**  Edmund  Fry,  M.D.,  produced  apecimena  of  Printing  Tjpea, 
1785-98.  alao  Pantograpbia ;  containing  copiea  of  all  the  known  Al- 
phabeta  in  tbe  worl^  and  apecimena  (9  all  well  Anthentioated  lan- 
goagea,  in  a  Usm  octavo  Tolnme^  price  2  guineas ;  this  intereatiog 
aod  laboriooa  Work,  ia  eiecuted  with  great  neatoeaa*" 

Mr.  JOHN  BASKERTILLE. 
I  caoBot  alightly  pasa  by  thia  extraordinary  Letter  Founder' 
Printer,  Paper  maker,  Ink  maker*  &c. — 1»  mj  <<  History  and  Topo« 
graphy  of  W  arwick^ire^**  I  devoted,  with  tbe  aid  of  his  Biograpbora, 
aboot  a  dozen  pagea  to  him,  of  which  I  here  present  a  small  portion. 
Mr.  Hutton  says,  '*  he  was  in  succession — a  stone  cutter,  a  school- 
master, a  japanner,  and  lastly  an  eminent  type  founder  and  printer ; 
he  gave  hia  name  to  the  first,  and  his  establishment  and  fame  to  that 
of  the  other.  The  pen  of  the  historian  r^oices  in  the  actions  of  the 
great ;  tbe  fame  of  the  deserving,  like  an  oaJc  tree,  is  of  sluggish 
ffrowth,  the  present  generation  becomes  debtor  to  him  who  excels, 
but  tbe  futnre  will  repay  that  debt  with  more  than  simple  interest. 
The  still  voice  of  fame  may  warble  in  his  ears  towards  the  close  of 
life,  but  her  trumpet  seldom  sounds  in  full  clarion,  till  those  ears  are 
stopped  by  the  finger  of  death." 

Of  Mr.  John  Baskerville,  Mr.  Nichols,  who  appears  like  myself  to 
have   been   indebted  to  Mr.  Hutton,  atates  that  ''this  celebrated 
printer  was  born  at  Wolverlv,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  in  1706, 
beir  to  the  paternal  estate  01  £60  per  annum,  which  in  fifty  years 
after,  while  in  his  own  possession,  bad  increased  to  jC90,  and  thia 
estate,  with  an  exemplary  filial  piety  and  generosity,  he  allowed  to 
his  parents  nntil  their  deaths,  which  happened  at  an  advanced  age.'* 
Mr.  Nichols  says.that  he  was  brought  up  to  no  occupation,  but  Mr. 
Button  asserts  that  he  was  trained  to  that  of  a  stone  cutter,  but 
they  agree  as  to  his  becomine  a  schoolmaster  in  172^  and  that  in 
about  t^n  years  after  be  taught  school  in  Birmingham,  and  wrote  an 
excellent  hand.      Both  circumstances  account  for  his  subsequent 
diill  and  talent  in  the  formation  of  letters.     It  spears  that  he  was 
not  even  confined  to  his  early  predilections,  fqr  previously  to  his  at- 
tempt at  printing,  he  found  that  painting  accorded  with  hia  taste,and 
in  despite  of  the  odium  cast  upon,  what  is  termed  '*tea  board  paintuag,*' 
be  entered  into,  that  lucrative  branch  at  bis  the^n  resideivce.  No.  22, 
in  Moor^street.     His  biographer^  Hutton,  observes  that,  in  1 74^,  "  he 
took  a  building  leas^  oC- about  ei^ht  acrea  nps^  west  of  the  town,  to 
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which  he  gave  the  name  of  Ea»y  hill,  conTerted  it  into  a  little  Eden» 
and'fouih  ahboseln  tbe'centrej  hbt  th«  to#t),alTf  ooUnHoies^ol  Im 
meffit,  followed  his  retrent,  and  sarnmfded  (t  with  buiidiflgi.  Hem* 
he  contiiraed  the  buMness  y>f  •  a  ja^tier  for  IHb*;  his  ^aftriflp^,  <eack 
pannel  of  which  was  a  distinct  picture,  and  might  be  cencndered  a» 
the  pattern  card  of  Ms  ttadi,)'w$a  drawn  hy  a  beftutiiVil  paiir  of  ovgan 
coloured  horses.  His  inclination  for  letters  induced  him  in  1750,  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  the  press.  He  spent  many  years  in  the  uncer- 
tain pursuit,  sank  £600  before  he  could  produce  one  letter  to  please 
himself,  and  some  thousands  before  the  shallow  stream  of  profit 
began  to  flow.  His  first  attempt,  in  1756,  was  a  quarto  edition  of 
Virdl,— price  one  guinea,  now  worth  several."  This  according  to 
Nichols,  he  reprinted  in  1758,  and  was  employed  by  the  University 
of  Oxford  upon  an  entirely  new-faced  Greelc  type. 

The  talents  of  Mr.  Baskerville  were  now  very  generally  appreciated; 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Derrick,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Cork,  July  15, 
1760,  containing  a  descriptron  of  Birmingham,  says,  *' 1  need  not 
remind  vour  Lordship,  that  Baskerville,  one  of  the  best  printers  in 
the  world,  resides  near  this  town.  His'  house  stands  at  about  half-a- 
mile^  distance,  on  an  eminence  that  commands  a  fine  prospect.  I 
paid  him  a  visit  and  was  feceived  with  great  politeness,  though  an 
entire  striinger.  His  apartments  are  elegant  ;  bis  stafrease  is  par- 
ticularly curious  ;  and  the  room  in  trhich  he  dines,  and  calls  a  smoak- 
ing  room,  is  very  handsome.  The  grate  and  furniture  belonging  to 
it  are,  I  think,  of  bright  wrought  iron,  and  cost  him  a  good  round 
sum.  He  has  just  completed  an  elegant  octavo  common  prayer 
book  ;  has  a  dcherae  for  publishing  a  folio  edition  of  the  Bible ;  and 
will  soon  finish  a  beautiful  collection  of  fables,  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Dodsley.  He  manufactyres  his  own  paper,  types  and  ink  ;  and  they 
are  remarkably  good.  This  ingenious  artist  carries  on  a  great  trade 
in  the  japan  way,  in  which  he  shewed  several  useful  articles  such  ^ 
candlesticks,  stands,  salvers,  waiters,  bread  baskets,  tea  boards,  &c.» 
elegantly  designed  and  highly  finished.  Baskerville  is  a  great  che- 
risber  of  genius,  which  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  cultivating.'* 

In  1764,  Mr.  Baskerville  reoeived  the  following  curious  letter 
from  the  celebrated  Dr,  Benjamin  Franklin. 

**  Craven-street,  London,  1764." 
"  Dear  Sir> 

**  Let  me  give  you  a  pleasant  instance  of  the  prejudice  some  have 
enteftaiofd  agaiQst  your  work.  Soon  after  I  returned,  discourc^in^ 
with  A  gentleman  respecting  the  artists  of  Birmingham,  be  said, 
**  yott  would  be  the  means  of  blinding  all  the'people  in  the  nation,  for 
thie  ftrokea  of  ^ur  letters,  being  too  thin  and  narrow,  hurt  the  eye, 
and  lie  never  eould  read  » line  of  them  without  pain."  "  I  thought 
(said  1)  you  were  going  to  complain  of  the  gloss  6n  the  paper  some 
ohjeQt  tou*  ■  •'•  No,  uoy  (*iays  he)  I  have  heard  that  mentioned,  but  it 
is  sot  tbat,  it  is  in  f  he  pytural  and  easy  proportion  between  the  height 
and*  thickiiiesa  of  .the  stifokef  ^bicb  makes  the  common  printing  so 
roiMhmoretcomfbNiible  to.theeye.**  You  see  this  gentleman  was  a 
coiivojbseurt  Ja  vain  l  endeavoqred  to  support  your  character 
ag^iiUft  t^chnrgfi )  be i^new  what  he  felt,  and  could  see  the  reason 
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siBe.-^bs^r^fitiimft,  ftp*,  V«f»lwr*»j^li^  wled,  to,  xifit  m«»»  ^ko  pw*-  . 
cUeYouaW  fcepito^^j  hli^ji^g^^  I  st^ptJQto  njjr  ojoicrt*  tore  off 
the  top  of  Mr.  Oaslon's  apeciroen,  Mid  pioduce^  it  to. him  %9  ^ouri^  . 
brojigtit  with  me  from  BirmiDgbm^  M^ing»  '*  I  had- .been  examining 
it  tinco  he  spoke  t^  me,  and  could  Dot  for  mj  life  percaive  the  dis^ 
proportioD  he  meotiooedi  desiring  him  to  point  it  out  to  me."    He  ^ 
ntdilj  undertook  it»  and  went  over  the  eeveral  founts^  shewing  oae, 
evorywhere  what  he  thought  instances  of  that  disproportion^  and 
dtelared»  "  that  he  could  not  then  read  the  specimen  without  feeling 
very  Hrongly  the  psdn  he  had  meDtioi)e4  to  me/'    I  spared  him  that 
time  tho  ooofuaion.of  being  told»  that  these  were  the  tjpes  he  had  been.  - 
readinsT  all  hie  life,  with  so  much  ea»a  to  his  c^es^  the   types  \ih 
ftdored  Newton  is  printed  with^  on  which  he  has  pored  not  a  litt]^  ; 
nay,  the  very  types  hia.own  book  ia  printed  withy  jor  he  is  himself  an. 
author,  aod  yet  never  discovered  this  painful  disproportion  in  themj 
till  be  thought  they  were  yours.'* 

«  I  am,  Ac." 

•'B.  FRANKLIN.'' 

In  1765,  he  applied  to  Dr.  Franklin,  then  at  Paris,  and  afterwards, 
aiabassador  from  America*  to  siound  the  Literati,  respecting  the 
purchase  of  his  types;  but  received  for  answer,  '''^at  the  French 
reduced  by  the  war  in  1756,  were  so  far  from  pursuing  schemes  of 
taste,  that  they  were  unable  to  repair  the  public  buildings,  but  suf- 
fered the  scaffolding  to  rot  before  them."  After  this  we  hear  nothing 
of  Mr.  Baakerville  as  a  printer,  ile  died  without  issue,  in  Jan.  8, 
1775:  but  it  is  painful  to  observe,  that  in  the  last  solemn  act  of  his 
life,  he  seriously  avowed  his  total  disbelief  of  Christianity. 

1  have  a  copy  of  his  Will,  but  some  parts  of  it  are  objectionable, 
which  the  following  inscription  on  his  tomb  would  imply  : — 
*'  Strangw, 

«*  Beneath  this  stone,  in  uncoTisecrated  ground,  a  friend  to  the  liber* 
ties  of  mankind  directed  his  body  to  be  inurned." 

'•  May  his  example  contribute  to  emancipate  thy  mind — from  the 
idle  fears  of  Supertiition  and  the  wicked  arts  of  Priesthood.*' 

The  principal  part  of  his  fortune,  amounting  to  about  £12,000,  he 
left  to  bis  widow ;  who  sold  the  stock,  and  retired  to  the  house 
which  her  husband  had  built. 

Many  efforts  were  used  after  his  death  to  dispose  of  the  typea ;  but 
no  purchaser  could  be  found  in  the  whole  commonwealth  of  letters* 
The  universities  rejected  the  offer.  (Hutton  savs  coldlv)  «*Tbe 
Undon  booksellers  (Mr.  Nichols  says)  preferred  the  sterlmg  type* 
of  Caslon  and  h\s  apprentice,  Jackson."  Hutton  says,  ••  tbey  undeiM 
itand  no  science  like  that  of  profit.  The  valuable  property,  there- 
fore, Uy  a  dead  weight,  till  purchased  by  a  literary  society  at  PlMPie, 
m  1779,  for  x3700.  Invention  seldom  pays  the  mventor.  If  you 
aik  what  fortune  Baskerville  ought  to  have  been  rewarded  with? 
The  most  that  can  be  composed  in  five  figures.  If  you  further  a«k 
what  he  possessed ?— the  least;  but  none  of  it  squeezed  fh>m  tb« 
press.     What  will  the  shAde  of  this  great  man  tliink,  if  evpMe  of 
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thinkinpTf  th'Alf  he  lids  spent  a  fortune  of  opujence^  and  a  life  of  genius, 
ia  carf  jing  to  petfectfon  the  gn-eatest  of  all  human  inventionsj  and 
that  his  productions,  sUghted  by  his  country,  were  hawked  over 
Europe  in  quest  of  a  bidder."    Mt$.  Baskervifie  died  in  March,  1788. 

**  We  must  admlVe,  If  we  do  not  fmltate,  the  taste  and  economy  of 
the  French  nation,  who,  brought  by  the  British  arms,  1762,  to  the 
Terge  of  ruin,  rising  above  distress,  were  able  in  seventeen,  years  to 
purchase  Baskerville^s  elegant  types,  refused  by  his  own  country,  and 
'  to  expend  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  poisoning  the  principles 
of  mankind,  by  printing  with  them  the  works  of  Voltaire." 

Near  his  residence  a  conic  urn  was  placed  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Baskerville,  but  was  lost  in  the  ruins,  or  destroyed  by  the  riots  of 
1791,  a  remarkable  circumstance  has,  however,  recently  occurred  in 
determining  the  spot  where  he  was  entombed  ;  In  levelling  the  ground 
for  the  formation  of  wharfs,  his  coffin,  standing  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, and  in  an  entire  state,  was  dug  up  ;  upon  opening  it,  the  body 
was  not  decomposed,  and  the  teeth  had  the  appearance  of  being  per- 
fectly sound,  although  he  died  at  the  age  of  60,  and  had  been 
interred  for  nearly  half  a  century.  I  have  by  me  a  small  piece  of  the 
Shroud  with  which  he  was  surrounded !  It  has  been  asserted,  that, 
a  little  before  his  death,  he  jocularly  said  he  should  '*  again  appear 
upon  a  white  horse."  which  saying,  connected  with  his  extraordinary 
exhumation,  has  met  with  believers  in  the  credulity  of  some  con- 
nected with  the  manufactory  established  on  this  spot. 

Baskerville's  ambition  to  excel  caused  him  to  spare  no  expence  ; 
he  even  went  to  that  of  casting  some  founts  of  type  m  Silver,  instead 
of  the  usual  metals,  and  their  agents  ;  and  certainly  the  face  and 
form  of  his  letter  was  extremely  beautiful  and  chaste.  Dr,  Franklin 
speaks  of  its  lean  and  sharp  strokes  being  too  fine,  but  it  is  the  plan 
of  the  French  to  this  day,  who  have  by  far  exceeded  Baskerville  in 
the  length  and  sharpness  of  their  letters,  and  although  they  appear 
(as  roost  of  our '  modern  types  do,  in  one  way  or  otner,)  a  sort  of 
oaricatare^  still  they  are  very  beautiful. 

BLOCK  PRINTING. 

WWiam  Oed.'^ln  1781,  Mr.  Nichols  printed  and  published 
Biographical  Mamoirsof  William  Ged,  including  a  particular  account 
of  Im  progress  in  the  art  of  Black  Printir^,  on  which  the  Mouthly 
Review,  spoke  favorably. 

It  appears  that  Gbd  gave  a  narrative  of  his  scheme  for  Block- 
printing,  in  17dO,  and  stated  that  <<he  had  eclipsed  his  competitors  in 
the  art  of  Letter-founding,  but  found  more  difficulty  than  he  appre- 

iMMided  in  an  attempt  to  make  plates  for  Block-printing."  Mr.  N   

gives  the  following  interesting  narrative  of  him : — 
,  "William  Gkd,^ui  ingenious  artist,  was  a  goldsmith  in  Edin- 
burgb  and  made  bis  improvement  in  the  art  of  printing  in  1725.  The 
invention  was  simply  this.  From  any  types  of  Greek,  Roman,  or  any 
other  charaeter,  he  formed  a  plate  for  every  page  or  sheet  of  a  book, 
fk'om  whioh  he  printed,  instead  of  using  a  type  for  every  letter, 
as  is  done  in  the  common  way.  This  was  the  iirst  practised,  but  on 
t)lucks  of  wood,  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  pursued  in  the 
first  essays  of  Colter,  Guttenberg,  and  Faust^  the  European  invent* 
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Mrs  of  the  presont  art.    **  Th(8  imptovemeut/  sajs  Jaoim  Ged,  **  is 
prinoipall/  conBiderable  in  four  most  impoitant  artiole* ;  tub.  ex* 
|Mase,  correctness,  beautTy  and  uniformity."     But  these  improve^ 
menu  were  controverted  by  Mr.  Mores  and  others.     In  Ju1y»  1729, 
William   Qed  entered  into   partnership  with   William  Fenner»  a 
London  Stationer,  who  was  to  have  half  theprofits,  in  consideratidh 
of  bis  advancing  all  the  money  requisite.      To  suppljf  this,  Mr.  John 
James,  then  an  Architect  at  Greenwich  (who  ouilt  Sir  Gregory 
Page's  house,  Bloomsbury  Church, ,&c.,)  was  taken  into  the  scheme  ; 
and  afterwards  his  hrother,  Mr.  Thomas  James,  a  founder,  and 
James  Qed,  the  inventor's  son.     In  1730,  these  partners  applied  to 
the  UniversitT  of  Cambridge  for    printing    Bibles  and  Common 
Prayer-books  by  blocks  instead  of  single  types,  and,  in  consequence, 
a  lease  was  sealed  to  them  April  23, 1731 .  in  their  attempt,  they  sunk 
a  large  sum  of  monev,  and  finished  only  two  Prayer-books  ;  so  that 
it  was  forced  to  be  relinquished,  and  the  lease  was  given  up  in  1738. 
Ged  imputed  his  disappointment  to  the  villainy  of  the  pressmen  and 
the  ill-treatment  of  his  partners ;  (which  he  specifies  at  large,)  par- 
ticularly Fenner,  whom  John  James  and  he  were  advised  to  prosecute, 
but  declined  it    He  returned  to  Scotland  in   1733,  ana   had  no 
redress.     He  there,  however,  set  about  Sallust*  which  he  printed  at 
Bdiobnrgh  in  1736,  12  mo.     Fenner  died  insolvent  in  or  before  the 
year  1735 ;  and  his  widow  married  Mr.   Waugh,  an  Apothecary, 
who  carried  on  the  printing-bustness  with  her,  and  whom  she  sur- 
vived.     Her  printing  materials  were  sold  in   1768.     James  Ged, 
wearied  with  oisappointments,  engaged  in  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  in 
Captain  Perth's  regiment ;  and,   being  taken  at  Carlisle,  was  con. 
demned,  but,  on  bis  father's,  account,  by  Dr.  Smith's  interest  with  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  was  pardoned,  and  released  in  1748.  He  afterwards 
worked  for  some  time,  as  a  journeyman^  with  Mr«  Bettenbam,  and 
then  commenced  master  ;  but  being  unsuccessful,  he  went  privately 
to  Jamaica,  where  his  younger  brother.  William  was  settled  as  a 
reputable  Printer.     His  tools,  &c.,  he  left  to  be  shipped  by  a  false 
fheod,  who  most  ungenerously  detained  them  to  try  his  skill  him- 
self.   James  Qed  died^the  year  after  he  left  England ;  as  did  his 
brotber  in   1767.     In  the  above  pursuit  Mr.  Thomas  James,  who 
(fiedin  1738,  expended  much  of  his  fortune,  and  su£Eered  in  hie 
proper  business ;  "  for  the  Printers,"  says  Mr.  Mores,  "  would  not 
employ  him.because  the  block -printing,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have 
been  prejudicial  to  theirs.**    Mr.  William  Qed  died  in  very  indiffe- 
rent circumstances,  Oct.  19,  1749,  after  bis  utensils  were  sent  for  to 
Lfith  to  be  shipped  for  London,  to  have  joined  with  his  son  Jameb 
as  a  printer  there.     Thus  ended  his  life  and  project:  which,  tng«»- 
iouB  as  it  seemed,  *'  must,*'  says  Mr.  Mores,  "  had  it  succeeded  have 
sooQ  sunk  under  its  own  burthen,*'  for  reasops   needless   here  to 
recapitulate.     It  is  but  justice,,  however,  to  add>  that,  since  tbait 
period,  the  plan  has  been  revived,  first  by  my  friend  Mr.  Alexander 
TiUoch,  the  learned  Editor  of  •*  The  Philosophical  Mn^asine,**  who, 
without  havioj^  known  of  Ged's  plan,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  similat 
.  iaveotion,  which  he  afterwards  relinquished.     But  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Andrew  WUson  have  been  more  sucoessful ;  as  he  has  been  able 
to  accomplish  several  very  considerable  Stereotffpe  Editions.*' 
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It  viil  be  recollecUd  that  StareotypA-printtng  wM  {nraotUed  in 
t^aris^ereitwMgeneraDj  adopted  io  England,  and  nnmerous  beautiful 
Editions  of  the  classics  were  printed  there  from  Stereotype  plates. 
A  work  on  the  Chfistian  Rehgioii.  said  to  be  translated  Arom  the 
German,*  by  the  late  Queen  Charlotte,  was  the  first  book  Stereotyped 
and  Printed  in  England,  executed  by  Andrew  Wilson,  and  published 
by  Harding  of  PalUroall.  This  mode  of  printing  being  now  so  general 
and  so  well  known,  and  ample  descriptions  being  given  in  the  various 
Encylopoedias,  render  it  unnecessary  here. 

The  ijogographic  mode  of  Printmg  was  invented  about  50  years 
ago  by  an  ingenious  Irish  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Johnston  S'-^this 
system  was  arranged  by  the  casting  of  whole  words  upon  one  piece 
of  Metal,  and  arranging  those  more  generally  in  use,  in  the  most 
convenient  position  to  the  Compositor,  in  a  similar  way  to  single 
types  as  now  placed  in  the  Cases. — 

The  only  person  that  took  up  this  mode  of  Printing  was  the  late 
John  Walter,  JSsg.^  the  original  proprietor  of  the  TtwKw  Newspaper. 
At  this  time  he  printed  for  a  few  Authors,  and  one  or  two  Booksel- 
lers— amonff  the  former  was  the  celebrated  Rev.  Dr.  Trusler, 
among  the  Gitter  the  late  Mr.  Owen  of  Piccadilly  ;  but  this  node'^of 
Printing  was  soon  found  not  to  answer — in  fact  a  very  unluoky  ac- 
cident occurred  at  its  commencement,  which  was  as  follows.  An 
elegant  edition  of  Robtnton  Crusoe  was  printed  in  2  handsome  volumes 
in  octavo  ;  it  was  intended  to  have  been  dedicated  to  his  Majesty ,  but 
unfortunately  the  Letter  M  broke  from  the  rest,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  impression  went  into  circulation,  (before  the  accident  was  dis- 
covered) dedicated  to  his  njesty !  this  created  an  unfavovrable 
impression  in  the  trade,  and  the  Logographic  Art  of  Printing  fell  to 
the  ground. 

Engraving  on  Stone,  Engraving  on  Copper,  Drawing  iq>on  Stone,  or 
Lithography  ;  Drawing  upon  Zmc^  or  Zincography, 

Engraving  on  Stone  rested  with  the  ancients  for  a  length  of  time ; 
but  was  lost  in  the  middle  ages,  nor  was  it  revived  or  practiced  with 
any  success  in  Britain,  until  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  Century. 
Soon  after  which,  Mr.  Tassie  produced  a  catalogue  of  his  extraordi- 
nary performances.  The  following  very  interesting  account  of  this 
talented  man  is  given  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 

"  This  truly  ingenius  Modeller,  whose  history  is  intimatelv  con- 
aected  with  a  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Britain,  was  bom  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  of  obscure  parents;  and  began  his  life  as 
a  country  stone  mason,  without  the  expectation  of  ever.rising  higher. 
Going  to  Glasgow  on  a  fair-day,  to  enjoy  himself  with  his  compan* 
ions,  at  the  time  when  the  Fou1is*s  were  attempting  to  estabh'sn  ait 
Academy  for  the  Fine  Arts  in  that  city,  he  saw  their  collection  of 
paintings,  and  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  become  a  Painter.  Hi| 
removed  to  Glasgow  ;  and  in  the  Academy  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
— — — '  ■ '  ■■  ■ -  * 

*  John  Anastatius  Freylinghausen'i  abstract  of  the  whole  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  London,  1804,  was  the  first  book  stereotyped 
on  a  new  process.  Wati's  BibhotAeca  Jfrii^ 


4h^«riaK»  i^iieh  utiblded:  and  improT^d  bis/  nittiiral  tatfl^-^Reiras 
Iri^liJ,  mdostrioiis,  and  p6r9everin|^ ;  but  be  was  pooiS  and  wta  Qn. 
d^tbe  necessity  of  devoting  bimselrto  stone-cutting  for  his  lupport*; 
not  withojat  the  hopes  that  he  might  me  day  be  a  Statuary  if  be 
coild  oot  be  a  Painter.  Resorting  to  Dublin  for  employment  he  be* 
came  known  to  Dr.  (^in,  who  wasamusrng  himself  in  his  leisure  hours 
with  endeavoiiring  to  imitate  the  precioas  stones  in  ooloured  paste^ 
and  take  accurate  impresdona  of  the  engravings  that  were  on  them. 
That  art  was  known  to  tlie  Antients  ;  many  specimens  from  them 
are  now  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  It  seems  to  have  been  lost  in 
the  Middle  Ages ;  was  revived  in  Italy  under  Leo  X.  and  the  Medici 
Family  at  Florence;  became  more  perfect  in  France  under  the  Regency 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  by  his  labours  and  those  of  Homberg.  By 
those  whom  they  instructed  as  iljisistants  in  the  Laboratory  it  con* 
tinned  to  be  practised  in  Paris,  and  was  carried  to  Rome.  Their 
art  was  kept  a  secret,  and  their  OoUections  were  small.  It  was  owing 
to  Quin  attd  to  Tassie  that  it  has  been  carried  t3  such  perfection  hi 
Britaiot  and  attracted  the  attention  of  Europe.  Dr.  Quin,  in  look- 
11^  out  for  an  Assistant,  soon  discovered  Tassie  to  be  one  in  whom 
be  could  place  perfect  confidence.  He  was  endowed  with  fine  taste  : 
he  was  modest  and  unassuming:  he  was  patient;  and  possessed  the 
k%Le6t  integrity.  The  Doctor  committed  his  laboratory  and  experi* 
OMOta  to  his  care.  The  associates  were  iVilly  successful ;  and  foutld 
themselves  able  to  imitate  all  the  gems,  and  take  accurate  impressions 
of  the  engravings.  As  the  Doctor  had  followed  the  subject  only  for 
his  amusement,  when  the  Discovery  was  completed  he  encouraged 
Mr.  Tassie  to  repair  to  London,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  pre* 
|iarattoB  aiidsale  of  those  pastes  as  his  profession.  In  1766  he  arrived 
m  the  Capital.  But  he  was  diffident  and  modest  to  excess ;  very 
imfit  to  introduce  himself  to  the  atten^n  of  persons  of  rank  and 
alBuence  :  besides  the  number  of  engraved  Gems  in  Britain  was 
small  t  and  those  few  were  little  noticed.  He  long  struggled  under 
dUBciuties  which  would  have  discouraged  any  cue  who  was  not  pos. 
wosd  of  die  greatest  patience  and  tne  warmest  attachment  to  the 
iptotct.  HegrMually  emerged  from  obscurity  ;  obtained  competence; 
m(L  wbat  to  him  was  much  more,  he  was  able  to  increase  his  Collec- 
tiMi>  and  add  higher  degrees  of  perfection  to  his  Art  His  name 
looB  becaiQe  respected,  and  the  first  Oabinets  in  Europe  were  open 
fitor  kbmwi  and  he  uniformly  preserved  tbe  greatest  attention  to  the 
' ' of  the  imitation  and  accuracy  of  the  engraving,  so  that 


IMTof  1^  fwktes  were  sold  on  the  Continent  bv  the  fraudulent  for 
f^ffl^flte*  Bis  fine  taste  led  t^im  ty  be  peculiarly  careful  of  the  im- 
gtefoa;  fUi4Jbe  «iiiforiii(y  destroyed  tUose  with  which  h6  ^as  in  the 
^mi  mnjffinlirft.  The  Art  has  been. practised  of  late  bv  others ;  and 
iiMy  WOOM^ds  of  pastes  have  been  sold  as  Tassiels.  which  he  would 
|jp9  ^Miaideted  as  injurious  to  his  fame.  Of  the  fame  oi  others  he 
WM'ibot  envieiis ;  for  he  uniformly  spoke  with  frankness  in  praise 
ni  those  who  executed  them  well,  though  they  were  endeavouring  to 
#ii  liiiisd&  T^  the  aaeient  E  ngf  aviAgs  he  added  a  Bumerous  Col- 
mtSititk  «i  thf  fflOsI  emiaeot  m#dei»a  onea  {  Jraany .  of  which  aj^proacb 
i^4vovkHmnship  if  not  in  simplicity  of  design  and  cbas* 
4 
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tity  of  expression  to  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient.  Many  yeitrs 
before  he  died  he  executed  a  commission  for  the  late  Empress  of 
Bassia,  consisting  of  about  15,000  different  engravings  (see  article 
Gem,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica).  At  his  death  in  1799,  they 
amounted  to  near  20,000 ;  a  Collection  of  Engravings  unequalled  in  the 
the  world.  Every  lover  of  the  Fine  Arts  must  be  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tage of  it  for  improvement  in  knowledge  and  in  taste.  The  Collection 
of  Feloix  at  Paris  consisted  of  1800  articles  ;  and  that  of  Dhen  at 
Rome  of  2500.  For  a  number  of  years,  Mr.  Tassie  practised  the 
modelling  of  portraits  in  wax,  which  he  afterwards  moulded  and  cast 
in  paste.  By  this  the  exact  likeness  of  many  eminent  men  of  the  pre- 
sent age  will  be  transmitted  to  posterity  as  accurately  as  those  of  the 
philoaophers  and  great  men  have  been  by  the  antient  statuaries. 
In  taking  likenesses  he  was  in  general  uncommonly  happy  :  and  it  ir 
remarkable,  that  he  believed  there  was  a  kind  of  inspiration  (Fike 
that  mentioned  by  the  Poets)  necessary  to  give  him  success.  The 
Writer  of  this  Article,  in  conversing  with  him  repeatedly  on  the  inb- 
ject,  always  found  him  fully  persuaded  of  it.  He  mentioned  manj 
instances  in  which  he  had  been  directed  by  it ;  and  eren  som^,  in 
which,  after  he  had  laboured  in  vain  to  realize  his  ideas  on  the  wax, 
he  had  been  able  by  a  sudden  flash  of  imagination,  to  please  himself 
in  the  likeness  several  days  after  he  had  last  seen  the  original.     He 

Possessed  also  an  uncommonly  fine  taste  in  Architecture,  and  would 
ave  been  eminent  in  that  branch  if  he  had  followed  it. -^In  private 
life  Mr.  Tassie  was  universally  esteemed  for  his  uniform  piety, and  fop 
the  simplicity,  the  modesty,  and  benevolence,  that  shone  through  his 
character.  *' — Encyciopxedia  Britarmica, 

The  great  Prize  of  the  «'  Shakespeare  Gallery  " — drawn  in  Mr, 
Boy  dell's  Lottery  on  the  28th  of  January',  1805,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr. 
Tassie,  the  above  ingenious  modeller. 

Engraving  is  divided  into  so  many  branches,  and  is  so  important 
and  interesting  an  art,  that  numerous  volumes  have  been  written  upon 
the  subject ;  and  the  Encyclopsedias  and  Dictionaries  of  Engravers, 
and  the  Fine  Arts,  present  such  ample  details  and- directions  for  the 
execution  of  etth  separate  branch,  that  I  shall  only  give  an  outline 
of  each.  Mr.  Elmes  in  his  valuable  *•  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of 
the  Fine  Arts,"  not  only  describes  the  whole  of  them,  but  in  many- 
instances  gives  valuable  information  for  practising  each,  particularly 
that  of  the  more  modem  invention  of  Engraving  or  drawing  upon 
Stone,  termed  Lithography,  with  which  Scnefeldett  the  Inventor,  has 
ftirnished  him  with  the  means  which  he  acknowledges, 'and  other  val- 
uable cummunications  that  he  has  given. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Dictionarium  Polygraphicttm,  that  the  art  of  En- 
graving is  for  the  greatest  part  of  modern  invention,  not  being  older 
than  the  lOth  Century. 

"  It  is  true  indeed,  the  ancients  did  practise  Engtamng  on  precious 
stones  and  crystals  ;  sotne  of  which  works  are  still  to  be  seen, 
e<pial  to  any  production  of  the  latter  Ages  ;  but  the  art  of  E?ngravin^ 
on  plates  of  metal  or  blocks  of  wood  in  order  to  fbrm  prints  frofai 
them,  Was  ndt  known  till  after  the  invention  df  pkintln^  fn  bil.** 

Elmeir'm  his  General  tmd  Bibliegfapfaic  Dietionary  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
Btates, — 
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The  art  of  eograving  is  divided  into  various  branches  or 
classes :  as  engraving  on  stones  for  seals,  sienets,  called  gem  sculpture ; 
die  sinking  for  coins,  medals,  &o.,  called  medallurgy ;  on  copper^ 
piaUs  after  various  manners,  as  Une  engraving,  etching  or  engraving 
with  aqna  fortis,  mezzotinto  engraving  or  scraping,  aquatinta  engravings 
Uipple  dot  or  chcdk  engraving,  engraving  on  wood,  engraving  on  steel, 
on  stone,  called  lithograpky,  etching  on,  glass^  and  some  other  minor 
branches  of  the  arts. 

The  art  of  engraving  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  originally  only 
mde  delineations  expressed  by  simple  outlines,  such  as  are  described 
'  by  Herodotus,  as  traced  upon  the  shields  of  the  Oarians.      The  im- 
portance and  utility  of  this  art  is  acknowledged  bv  every  person  of 
taste  and  know(edffe  ;  and  its  di^ty  as  an  art  is  undoubted.     It 
iniltiplies  the  worKS  of  other  artists  and  preserves  them  to  posterity ; 
it  records  the  talents  of  eminent  artists  by  an  art  which  requires 
equal  talent,  and  scarcely  less  genius.    Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  are  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Cksoesis  as  **  filled  with  wisdom  of  heart  to  work 
sJii  manner  of  work  with  the  graver."    The  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Egyptians  are  also  a  species  of  engraving,  of  which  there  are  many 
fine  spectmens  in  the  British  Museum.      Among  the  Eti^scan  anti- 
quities in  the  same  collection  are  two  specimens  of  the  art  of  engraving 
at  a  very  remote  period ;  a  representation  of  which  forms  the  fron*' 
tispiece  to  one  of  the  volumes  of  Stbcjtt*8  Dictionary  of  Engravers, 
The  art  of  engraving  in  this  country,  like  the  practice  in  every  other 
country,  commenced  and  increased  with  civilization  and  knowledge. 
Under  Alfred  the  Great  the  art  met  with  great  encouragement,  and 
remains  of  it  as  practised  in  his  days  are  still  in  existence.     There  is 
sdil  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Oxford  a  valuable  jewel  of  this  period 
representing  8t>  Cuthbert,  the  back  of  which  is  ornamented  with 
foiisge  very  skilfully  engraved. 

The  most  ancient  as  well  as  the  most  lefi^imate  and  beautiful  mode 
of  practising  the  art  is  that  which  is  called  Tine  engravinff  or  engraving 
proper ;  and  is  the  art  of  cutting  lines  upon  a  copper-plate,  by  means 
of  a  steel  instrument  called  a  graver  or  burin,  without  the  use  of  aqua 
Ibrtis.  This  was  .the  first  way  of  producing  copper-plate  prints  that 
VIS  practised,  and  is  still  much  used  in  historical  subjects,  portraits, 
sod  in  finishing  landscape. 

OfOexto^ado  Bngrwsing  or  Scraping, — This  art,  which  isof  mod- 
OTD  date>  is  recommended  by  the  ease  with  which  it  is  executed, 
sipecially  by  those  who  understand  drawing.  .  Mezzotinto  prints  are 
those  which  have  no  strokes  of  the  graver,  but  whose  lights  and 
shades  are  blended  together,  and  appear  like  drawing  in  India  ink. 
Tkef  are  different  from  aquatinta,  but  as  both  resemble  Indian  ink, 
the  difference  is  more  easUy  perceived  than  described.  Mezzotinto 
is  SDpHed  to  portraits  and  historical  objects,  and  aquatinta  is  ohiefiy 
uMd  for  lan^cape  and  architecture. 

The  invention  of  mezzotinto  enjppraving  is  generallv  attributed  to 
Printe  Rubert ;  but  in  the  Life  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  it  is  given 
to  that  emlDeDt  arehiteot  **  The  mode  of  impressuig  pictures  by 
fight  and  shade  on  copper,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  engraving 
ia  aenotintOy  owes  its  improvement  if  not  its  origin  to  Wren."    The 
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journals  of  the  Royal  Society  for  October  l»  I6GS^  riscord,  tbaij^f. 
Wren  presented  some  cuts  dune  by  himself  in  »  naw  way,  wrbereby:h« 
could  almost  as  soon  do  a  subject  on  a  plate  of  brass  or  copper  as 
another  could  draw  it  with  a  crayon  on  paper.  Ob  this  subject  the 
editor  of  Parentalla  speaks  with  decision,  that  •*  he  was  the  first  io* 
ventor  of  the  art  of  graving  in  Mezzotinto  5  which  was  afterward* 
prosecuted  and  improved  by  his  Royal  Highness  Prince^  Boibert,  in  a 
manner  somewhat  different,  upon  the  suggestion,  as  it  b  said*  of  t^ie 
learned  John  Evelyn,  Esq." 

0/ Engraving  in  Aquatinta, — Aquatinta  is  a  method  of  producmg 
prints  very  much  resembling  drawings  in  Indian  ink.  The  principle 
of  the  process  consists  in  corroding  the  copper  with  aquafortis  in 
such  a  manner  that  an  impression  from  it  has  the  appearance  of  1^ 
tint  laid  on  the  paper.  This  is  effected  by  covering  the  copper  with 
a  powder,  or  some  substance  which  takes  a  granulated  form,  so  a^  to 
prevent  the  aquafortis  from  acting  where  the  particles  adhere,  and  by 
this  means  cause  it  to  corrode  the  copper  partially*  and  in  the  inter- 
stices only.  When  these  particles  are  extremely  minute  and  near  to  each 
other,  the  impression  from  the  plate  appears  to  the  naked  eye  exactly 
like  a  waslf  of  Indian  ink  ;  but  when  they  are  larger,  the  granulation 
is  more  distinct, ^and  as  this  may  be  varied  at  pleasure,  jt  is  capable 
of  being  adapted  with  success  to  a  varietv  of  purposes  and  subjects^. 

The  art  of  engraving  on  wood  is  not  only  of  very  ancient  date»  bui 
is  a  legitimate,  beautiful,  and  artistlike  mode  of  operation^  for  the 
production,  of  prints,  particularly  for  books.  The  first  engravers  on 
wood  whose  names  have  reached  our  times  are  William  Pluydenwurff 
and  Michael  Wolgemuth,  who  engraved  the  cuts  of  the  Nuremburg 
Chronicle  which  was  published  in  folio  in  1493,  which  are  marked 
with  all  the  stiffness  Tind  inaccuracy  which  characterize  the  works  of 
the  German  artists  of  that  time. 

Engraving  on  tnood  is  a  very  artist-like  mode  of  execution,  and  re- 
quires considerable  graphic  abilities  to  execute  it  well.  Hence  many 
painters  of  excellence  have  practised  it  with  success.  Among  the 
best  engravers  on  wood,  we  must  particularly  mention  Pierre  Scafl5*r 
or  Schoifer,  whose  coloured  figures  in  his  celebrated  Psalter  (folio 
1457)  prove  that  this  mode  of  ejigraving,  the  invention  of  which  is 
commonly  attributed  to  Hugo  Da  Cabn,  had  its  rise  in  Germany. 

Albbrt  Durkr  alao  practised  the  art  of  wood  engraving  with 
great  success,  which  began  now  to  assume  a  higher  character ;  and, 
a»  far  as  regards  the  executive  part,  he  brought  it  to  a  perfecttoo, 
which  has  hardily  been  equalled  by  any  succeeding  artist. 

Bewick  ©f  Newcastle,  Harvey  his  pupil,  the  Thompsons  (brothers). 
Brans !en^  and  other  artists,  have  carried  this  art  to  the  highe&t' 
perf'eotion.       * 

E$u^*Xi9ing  yn  Stf^i  is  perfotmed  in  nearly  a  similar  way  tty  enprnr. 
ving  on  copper.  For  etching  on  steel  tfce  plate  or  block  is  bedded 
on  glazier's  putty,  and  etched  with  a  needle  through -a  gronhd  6f 
Brunswick  black  in  the  common  way.  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Heath- 
have  cart  ied  the  art  of  engraving  on  plates  of  softened  steel,  after- 
wards hardened  by  a  scientific  process,  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection. 

Er.gracing  on  stune  is  a  recent  invention  now  in  great  vogue.     It  is 
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cfcJ^liMuid;  wLeh'  wSl  pti*/brliied,  produces  impressions  of  great  beauty 
m  ittitatton  of  dhaTk*  Mezz^f^nto,  pen  and  ink»  and  even  of  etching. 
'  BifffVttting  or  etcling  on  glass  is  performed  by  lading  on  a  ground 
cobsrsting  of  a  thin  coat  wbees  wax,  and  drawing  the  design  therein 
wftb  an  etching  needle.  It  is  then  to  be  covered  with  sulphuric  acid, 
^mkled  ofvcr  with  powdered  fluor  spar  oi^  ffuoric  iacid.  ft  must  be 
tskea  oft  aAer  four  or  five  fa6tirs,  and  cT^a^sed  with  oil  of  turpentine, 

ErcBTNG  is  a  mode  of  engraving  on  "chopper  and  ot^er  metals  or 
sabstances  by  drawing  with  a  needle  inserted  m  a  handle,  called^  an 
etching  needle,  on  and  through  a  thin  ground,  which  being  corroded 
of  bitten  by  aquafortis,  forms  the  lines  upon  the  plate. 

Lithography,  '  A  little  reflection  will  suffice  to  show  that  Ihls  in- 
▼eatSoD,  of  oofy  a  few  ^years'  date,  is  calculated  to  be  iu  many  ways 
of  the  highest  possible  utility.  The  facility  with  which,  through  its 
medhmi,  any  tning  whatever  in  the  shape  of  writing  or  jiictorial  dis- 
pfay  can  "be  multiplied  »  truly  astonishing.  By  means  of  it  the  pain- 
ter, flie  sfctilptor,  the  architect,  are  enabled  to  hand  down  ^o  posterity 
as  many  fiic  sii^ifes  of  theiir  original  sketches  as  they  please.  The 
cbBectoror  antrqualrikii  is  ^ahRd  to  multiply  bis  ori^nals,  and  the 
amateur  the  fruits  of  his  leisur^  hours.  The  portrait  painter  can 
gratify  his  patron  by  supplying  him  with  as  many  copies  as  he  wishes 
to  bate  of  a  successful  liReness.  Men  in  office  may  obtain  copies  of 
the  most  itfiportknt  despatches  or  documents,  without  a  moment's 
dday,anci  wrthout  the  necessity  of  confiding  in  the  fidelity  of  score- 
tsne%  and  elerks  ;  whilst  the  merchant  and  the  man  of  business^  to 
vhom  time  is  often  of  the  most  vital  importance,  can,  with  similar 
promptitude,  preserve  what  copies  they  may  require,  of  their  table*. 
or  accounts. 

My  Son-in-law,  the  late  P.  Calvert,  Esq.  executed  a  greater  variety 
of  Subjects  in  this  branch  of  the  art,  than  perhaps  any  other  per^n 
in  Europe. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  state,  that  at  my  request,  my  Son  has  en- 
abled me,  by  bis  execution  of  the  four  Lithographic  Heads,  which 
accompany  this  Retrospect — to  present  this  earliest  specimens  of  his 
iMty  in  that  art ;  my  second  Grandson  has  also  engraved  the  fivd 
fac  simile  Wood  Cuts  of  the  ancient  Printers. 

Drawing,  or  Etching  upon  Zinc  called  Zincography. 

This  is  the  very  latest  invention,  or  improvement  in  the  fine  Aris^^— 
The  process  and  progress  is  similar  to  the  drawing  on,  and  printing 
from  Stone.  It  was  invented  by  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Co.  of  Londota^ 
vhA  have  obtained  a  patent  for  this  branch  of  art,  and  have  ecteostvt 
Mills  At  Dartford,  in  Kent,  for  preparing  the  Zinc  Platee>  whi«b 
poisew  a  great  advantage  over  Stone,  from  being  light  and  pprtahb  ; 
I  have  some  Impressions  from  this  mode  of  Printing,  executed  by  my 
Sldbst  Gbandson,  from  the  original  drawings,  which  are  very 
Wantifal. 


Art.  II.— the  WAR  OF  THE  FEUILLET0N8. 

!•  Les  Contemporcdna,  Alexre  Dumas,  Emle  de  Girardin, 

EughieStiey  George  Sand,  Jules  Janin,  ^c.  par  Eugfene 

Mirecourt;  24mo.  Paris.     1856-7. 
2.  Fabrique    de   Biographies  Maison  E.  de  Mireeouri 

et  Cie ;  par  un  ex  Asaoci6  Pierre  MazeroUe ;  24mo. 

Paris.    1857. 
8.  Biographic  de  Jacqwoi  dit  de  Mrecourt ;  par  Theophile 

Deschamps.    Paris.    1867. 

Among  those  privileges  of  young  days  which  we  would 
gladly  seize  on  again,  the  most  desirable  would  be  to  feel 
once  more  the  awe  and  veneration  with  which  we  once  regarded 
every  one  who  had  written  a  book.  Messrs  Dilworth,  Fenning, 
Walker,  and  other  grave  signiors,  enthroned  on  easy  chairs 
in  the  frontispieces  of  spelling  books  and  dictionaries,  and 
calmly  dictating  to  files  of  docile  urchins,  were  well  enough 
in  their  way,  and  worthy  of  due  respect ;  but  still  what  a 
height  above  their  full-bottomed  wigs  and  coUarless  coats, 
sat  enthroned  the  authors  of  Samy^ord  and  Merton,  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Puss  in  Boots,  and  the  Battle  of 
Aughrim  t  At  twenty  years  of  age  we  cheerfully  sacrifice 
a  good  dinner  to  the  pleasure  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  the 
Great  UnJmown  during  his  visit  to  Dublin;  and  looked  on 
it  as  an  event  to  be  ever  after  deplored,  that  the  bodily 
presence  of  the  authoress  of  Ennui  once  embalmed  the  air 
of  the  apartment  in  which  we  were  employed  at  our 
drudgery,  without  our  being  at  the  time  sensible  of  our 
privilege. 

At  that  era  of  literary  faith  and  hope,  though  we  had 
heard  of  poets  in  Grub-street  garrets  holding  deferential 
language  to  milk-women  on  th^  subject  of  scores  left  un^ 
paid,  we  gave  very  little  faith  to  the  report ;  and  looked  on 
the  author  of  Marmon  sitting  in  ease  and  dignity  beside  a 
castle  wall,  with  gallant  Luira  by  his  side,  and  nis  pencil 
ready  to  fasten  a  poetical  idea  on  the  page  of  his  note-book, 
as  the  true  type  of  authorhood. 

Great  was  our  admiration  of  a  portrait  of  the  autboresa  of 
Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  and  hearty  our  approival  of  tiie  taste  of 
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tbd  paintdr  settling  her  on  a  nun  in  a  dark  night  with  bare 
neck  and  countenance  lighted  up  by  the  pale  moon  ;  while 
regardloBs^fiCoM*  and  soMtiuld  afae  taimlj  gazed  abroad  on 
the  night  landscape  and  the  gloomy  heaven,  with  sublime 
aod  fomantio  ideaa  sweeping  across  the  magic  mirror  of  her 
imagination.  Small  tbanl^  we  gave  to  a  oommon-plaoe 
friend  in  our  company  who  suggested  the  propriety  and 
comfort  of  tlie  lady's  resuming  bonnet  and  shawl»  walking 
kome,  putting  her  feet  in  a  pan  of  warm  water  and  taking 
a  glass  of  hot  wine  neg^s. 

if  at  this  advanced  p^iod  of  our  lives  and  experience  jjfe 
look  on  favorite  writers  as  mere  men  and  women,  we  can 
lionestly  lay  hand  on  breast,  and  declare  that  the  fault  rests 
not  with  us.  If  Mrs.  Siddons  will  beg  for  black  muddy 
porter,  though  in  tones  of  tmgio  depth ;  if  one  man  of  geoi- 
Q8  aUowB  himself  to  be  so  bemused  in  beer,  whiskey- 
punch,  and  tobacco,  that  eomerone  must  see  him  in  safety 
home  when  he  dines  abroad ;  if  another  delights  every 
reader  where  the  English  tongue  »3  known  with  a  tale  of 
frae  love,  loyalty,  Mroie  daring,  and  liberal  feelings,  and 
ailerwardis  calumniatee  in  a  furious  newspaper,  the  religion, 
pohdcal  faith,  and  honesty  of  nine-tenths  of  Ms  fellow  sub- 
jects, and  qH  for  sake  of  filthy  lucre ;  finally  if  a  third 
castfl  such  a  production  on  the  world  as  no  Christian  father 
would  allow  to  be  read  by  wife,  son,  or  daughter,  will  not 
the  idols  which  we  raised  to  tiiosa  false  divinities  in  o«r 
mind  s  sanctuary,fall  of  themselvea  and  be  hopelessly  shi* 
v»ed  in  pieces  I 

The  light  in  which  the  young  aad  the  unworldly  portion 
of  the  reading  world  look  upon  their  unknown  literary 
guides  and  instructors,  is  sinailar,  with  a  difierence,  to  that 
in  which  a  judge  on  the  bench  arrayed  in  all  the  grandeurs 
of  horse-hair  and  ermine,  is  regarded  by  a  simple-minded 
eecopant  of  the  gallery,  while  with  unruffled  visage,  calm 
Mssicmlesa  tone,  and  dignified  gesture,  he  settles  the  la# 
between  the  auffry  and  «nertaiig  advocates,  himself  oc- 
eopying  that  exiuted  seat,  beyond  and  above  the  atmosphere 
ill  which  irritation  or  pewonal  animosity  is  known. 

But  let  this  lofty  personage  enter  on  a  wordy  war  with  one 
pf  the  incensed  wranglers,  aand,  forgetftil  of  his  official  great* 
Tiesf ,  nttW  sacii-wc«&  ab*  with  euofa  geetures  as  a  fish- 
mnUntiycd^^^4^Mr,  ft^ilictr-w^h  books  aild  ieamed  in 
the  law,  would  use  on  the  occasion^  would  not  the  un- 
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hefltt%  desiBsii^attidj'^ttiifiml^      otf(li{liog»iu^«vi^{Oit]0i 

0  MSO'.te  CH^ery  teattTwhattbinkB'ie) fcali  <^ 

jjiiMJ^pjpiiundedv^dBpaitJi^^  it>W6sMM  by 

apme  riwcMnlf 'Diiifi Jflti  ^atHr)'d^ji»eftrioi^'ta;'hkfi'beithfefci{tf 

iifitdsHkiiSarstoi>dimieire]l)ii&u«U}/ib'^  :i^ 

toi^jE^okeaao*ii8or,i3e6.'iogiei'to  acb^-^mibfiftatoce  of  ycrdr 
junswflisf  aft4iBbTn»trty  itssfertw;  i  '-AM  80%kiEitt'^  6e«le  yoSr 
-btotibesiHeQthaw  aCiflwugarefet ^itoiMds'd^ttll  %ge8','tbe  restills 
,d'nwho»'T^miui9jtjiidigfflecnitand'kb  ^cto^in  fo^  blir 
feplfeaflwrr^ft^  drnpoKMremeot ;  while  We  dwell  as  Kttle  on 
MtheiratefisrtB^'J^eEead*,  antiifiuiiH  iss  if  m^MVinetances 
isddrTnfintaitieBMactoialtAgtftbdi'iij^  '    " 

■IV.  Bil6iif.jane/>dminBiitky1ilgJi1iei»toyiB^d'0ffieWIp^  fakes 
=to  emeiiriBeiaie  rlaniai»to**|)rt?iiege  on  the  sbbe^  pages  of 
bhiatqry;  aad  rdiacBlto  tto frank  of  ta  ddmi^,  a  rery  amnBTv 
iHpraiaiefrr  dfiiMmiraitjt ; /dflfbi'  ^wttftlfy  mteepf eaents  the 
jfioioti'ria'i^axjtitawjofith^  wligio'as 

ojiriaoiplesih^  Jdatsmcif&ynipathiBe';  If  After  being' shewn  re- 
-•peabeiiphjofeofrtkefaliehiocKl  i(tf  hi«  statements,  he  coolly 
iMxA  aiTegiantly'>iiBpeate*the's^ven^3rae8  convicted'lfe,  snrely 
ilhe  f)tfni8hment''D^ibe'ttaltbr  to  *e  love  of  his  native  land 
xwdlimotbe  tm  ewere  for  the  traltof  to  truth,  and  the  wilftd 
I  xfidaamriator  of  the  diead;  ■    Hd, 

3  '    '  ^  '  ^     .   -:.    «»'IAVIrt^  fehaiy  fbrfeit  fk?r  renown  • 

:'/..;    J^  V    <  ij  And.doufai/d3>ing,»baUg6€towrrf 

To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  spnit^^ 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung." 

As  the  reading  khd-iard  to  be  pleased  portion  of  the 
rudorimuiirityiieaipeot  *o  find  &.  combination  of  virtues  aid 
goodiqualities,  in/UiowLwhocater  for  their  entertaitiment 
^.whioktijiey  byind^ocneaiw  iii$i4  cm  as  neoessaar^  in'  theifown 
:  i^ddyidnal  «aae3,ijitiBiWo»tk' enquiring, whetherconsistenflv 
-  .TOlii  Ae.ofidinaiDy  )iriBe  ttod  pii^^wjed  df  th^  Hterary  career 
LthHiFfixiMst^lrtiai|a)XtjQcniaJiJ»i  fsdr  waM'to  be  et^  'fhlfiUed' 
b^djiwaaridivingiar  cWtd^ifmai^vep^^Jduoated  tfoMywitJi  a 
-Mem  l!pathaBi»roi99iBfts-DSTM*^u^^^  of  deserters 


»j»oii#j}fwp0|30g  ttifo  gtfflMwerdifetilfcBcienewof  politii^ 
l^icoi^iE|$9d«i4lDftnQti;  A  yoatkiofieiidft  hifi  flrfdlfiUefiartnne 
in  the  purchase  of  a  stuff  gown,  or  a  gold  headed  cane  ;  bitt 
^dk99$.«{)peiid«(fe3iiwiH^  poit«Baiireja>i»Bpectable  ^viboisteiiee 
«ilbput  oomu^co>  paironegtv'or  Mdiftt  is  oflUed  goodl  Inek. 
Another  h,a8'  exbawted  faia  paternal  ixeBources  mcSenpatiQii, 
while:  pi^lte^ding  to  be  eoigroBied  in  leaEoeat  ifitmdy ;  and 
im  i^Baifl^ge^ei  biaparentotsiTaged^  and  the  gdUL  beaded 
m^  pr  itharstuff  .g^wn  fiot  proonred.  Saclt  in  Ma  pogreae 
hf|£  AogQirecl  a  litei^aiy . tad£ev  txnd  neither  ean  Mk  Wi  that 
i^  meeea^efl.a  creative  Hterairy  power ;  bo  he  can  think  of 
p^mg.  better  than-  eotstrcK^iog  a  ^PBgeiji  a  poem/fa 
■Qvel»  ofran  esaaj  OBtbe  etote  of  morakit^  asuaigthe  inlffiU- 
lanU  ^f  tte  ipauoft^  He  bbata  himadbf  np^fiir  three  montba, 
Uves  w  i^read  and  weak  t^,  md^  whenithe  tgreal.woffkis 
ae))yle7/9d,  he  seeks  a  publisber*  fie  ia  requested  to  name 
his  former  work,  and  mentiOD  the  publisher^  the  number 
qi  co^^^U^  opifWPS  of  the^  preas,  &Ci  He  modestly  in- 
dieatea^the  red  taped  pafcel'  as  tjie  Sacak'  offii|aiDg  of  his 
brwa  ^  tho  rejoinder  informs  himthat  icthcmht  has  aoqimred 
.a  naif^  the  present  individual  will  have  muoh  pleaame  in 
puf^Upg  him  farther  known..  •  He  natmmUy  suggests  ^that 
to  lijP4Pire  that  seme  good  name',  paper  and  print  mostibe 
list^.by  som^'Ope^  imd&ially  the.  sedate  gentlemaa;  op- 
posite, declines  the  office  of  foriom  hope  in  his  regasd. 
Thus  ''  I  will  not  publish  till  you  acqidre  renown/'  '^  I  can- 
aot  acmire  renown  till  you  publish/*  become  the  two  nn- 
sjmpatnisin^  portions  of  a  Ticions  circle ;  and  instead  of 
moving  easily  and  swiftly  between  their  hands  as  a  sentient 
mahogany  convenienee^  between  the  hands  of  the  ci-devant 
table-turBerSi 

*^  Fools  that  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread/' 

each  by  pushing  and  pulling  in  the  opposite  direction  holds 
the  ^ginfi  fast»  and  a  decidedly  dead  lock  is  effected. 

Let  us  now  suppose  our  aspirant  tired  in  his  chase  after 

,  a  publisher,  ,and  decided  to  win  fame  at  his  own  proper 

'^xm^   An  agent  for  th^  sale  and  advertisements  is  ea^y 

(band ;  a;nd  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure  (ha  proofs  are  awaitea. 

Ohia^or  of  iqv^l  .Oh  welcome  the  comely  black  and  red 

i^h|^S9rt}^4itirint|Qg<b^^  banding  in  the 


6B  ^MW  iBine  qnnrriBtcr  Rsvifw. 

dbtrf  toll  o£  mniisfeript  raoiofliilg'ihe'ildairkiundt  of  tjpe-! 
How  intesesting  tfaeHti&  page  m  the  windows,  greeting 
the .  hsq>py  jrathor  -  oil  tiie  ifaty  of  -  MbHeatioii,  but  oh  how 
nervooB  the  enqmiriee  after  the  aaletfor  the  first  few  weeks  I 

Half  a  yeaar  oemes '  to  an '  end  eren  ^ih'  the  meet 
impatient  sntbor  that  eirer  held  a  pen;  asd  the  agent 
tmtblda  his  legcr*^  iWe  ptes  ^orver  the  hot  and  cold  fite 
^enffered  from  the  re^iiewerB'  varied  treatment).  The  leger, 
I  we  repoit^  is  optoed ;  and  the-Bangnine  viotim  reads  the 
plainly  written  atatenieiut^tvithovt  venturing  to  give  credit 
(0  his  ey^e-^^^  Mt.^  Wih^oose  to  Mr.  Bakom  Foolsoap, 
Dr.  To  warehousing  and  advertising  the  ^  Dimvien  ov 
«*HB  DsraBi*/  '£30  l€fl.  7d. .  Ot,  by  sale  of  4  copies, 
dcHflhieting  '  ooonnissiDnv  i  16s«"  A  friendly-  householder 
having  signed 'his  namer^s  seenrity  for  paper  and  print, 
£87  ifiB.^'OOf  adventarer's  sensatioos  for  the  nexttwenty- 
io«r  hoursi  may  be  left  to  the  pity  of  the  most  apathetie 
ireader^    '  ,    .i     '  t    .     -    ' ;    > 

■J'  Of  course  a  great  deid  of  ooenpation  is  given  tc  persone 
4b  our  hero's  Bitm^ioB  by  newspapers  and  miagazines ;  but 
whoeMi  calenlate  the^qnantity  of  ardoles)  rejected  or  not 
paid  for^  or^  the  misGry  of  Idiose  who  have  nothing  to  oeeupy 
them  till  the  last  day  of  eadi  mofti^,  but  '^  the  Ik^  defehred 
that  maketh  the  heart  sick  I" 

Hjew  wise,  in  the  greater  nun^er  of  cases,  for  the  aspirers 
after  literary  celebrity  to  content  themselves  with  the  di»- 
ebarge  of  some  aseful  pkddtng  oooup8tl(ni;  and  how 
unreasonable  to  expect  from  ^e  disappointed,  irritated, 
and  exoitabk  empk>yes  of  literature,  the  cahnness  or  dignity 
of  people  placed  by  tiieir  pdaition  above  the  paltry  cares 
reouisite  to  proeore  daily  subsistence  t 

We  are  spared  the  disagreeable  task  of  illustrating  our 
theme  by  examples  ftom  the  corps  of  English  literati,  by 
a  manifestation  of  decided  discomfort  among  their  brothers 
of  the  steel  pen  on  the  other  aide  of  the  chatmel.  We  have 
endeavored  ere  now  to  familiarise  our  readers  with  the  real 
merits  of  several  of  the  French  literary  notables :  it  is  noW 
our  less  pleasing  task  to  produce  som^  traits  of  the  meti 
which  are  calouGrted  to  temper  our  high  opinion  of  the 
"writers.   '  - 

Euffhtade  Mireaowrt;  not  fiddid^  a  ii^ee  field  lor  his 
labors  in  the  domain  of  poetry  or  fiction,  has  established 


Isnneif  thA^Ustovian  and-  eetnmr  'aSriistnmnek*  tod  itMte 
-BctumSi  and  good  and  bad  qoaddtiad^  :as  trell  as  the  litett atjr 
niarits  and  deftcts  of  tiwse  of  his  ootempororiei  wfaa  have 
wcqpimi  a  fltatos  dther  in  literatiCFdy  tiie  arto,  polities^  or 
finaaoe.  Unable  to«e6mny:  &iilts  in  some,  he  ohaaliaeB 
others  with  so  nnepaiing  a  hand,  tiiat  beaidea  ptikaUakmg 
to  the  beet  of  their  power  with  their  own  piK)p^  members, 
tfaey  hmsre  reeonrse  to  the  long  aim  of  4he  law  to  leT«l 
their  assailant.  But  in  making -ont  tUa  supplemeiit  io 
the '  qnarreleof  antbors'  idreadyknown  to  tfarveaaiBg  world;^ 
we  prefer  the  advice  of  the  nmple  giant  to  that  of  the  faeea 
eatanst,  ami  wfll b^fabitt thebaginning* 

Eup^e  Jacquoti  hom  at  '^Mioeconrt  in  Loiraine,  .and 
baptised  in  181S,  at  the  very  moment  whcaoilBsnaiUTe  town 
was  inyeeted  by  the  Oossaeks,  was  early  demoted  to  tiie 
clerical  state  by  his  mother*  Not  feding  a.  rary  strong 
Tocation,  and  blaming  himself  pi^ofoondly  tfaere£bx^,  he  len 
home  without  warning  his  parents,  intending  by  way.  ti 
mortification  for  his  InhewamtRessy  io  •  beeoosO'  a  very 
Trappist,  and  thns  make  a  complete  saerifiee  of  his  own 
proper  will  and  propensities. '  In  the  diligence  lie  falls  into 
eonversaticm  WfOiawiorldlyHQnmded  painteBaad  his  wife, 
and  is  indoeed  to  diange  Ins  ptcrpose,  and  essay  the^life  of 
a  maa  of  letters  in  Paris ;  and  his  prentice  essays  ffll  the 
ktler^boxfflSiof  the  journals,  from  whisb  they  are  promoted 
to  the  stoves  of  the  editors. 

He  aecepte  and  fidfils  the  duties  ^  of  one  or  two  offices, 
but  is  stUi  driven  back  to  ithe  pen  by  an  uneoatrollaUe 
impulse ;  in  the  second  stage  his  artiaee  are  i)rinted  but 
not  paid  {be,  and  in  tJie  thirOf  he  getsascanty  and  irregular 
recompense.  Thirsting  tEst  ^tune  and  a  first  place  in  perio- 
dical lit^ature,  he  finds  hiknself  foiled  by  the  ^mple  fact 
of  the  best  places  in  the  chief  newspapers  being  filled  by 
Auguste  Maqtiety  Paul  Meurioef  OouilAaCy  and  others, 
each  and  all  signingtheir names  Alexandre  Dumas.  Simul- 
tmeonsly  ajmear  Len  M^dixiB,  Une  fiUe  du  Regerd,  and 
La  Ouerre  cUs^  FewKes^  in  the  cohimiis  of  Le  Ohbe, 
Le  Commerce  and  La  Bairn  \  and  e^i'ery  time  that  Eugine 
prays  for  leave  to  labor  in  the /fields  of  these  demesnes^  he 
is  met  at  the  gates  by  such  responses  as  were  erewhile  ffiven 
in  Puss  in  Boots,  ^*  AUi  ihese  vast  estates  belong,  and  will 


Marquis  de  fo.ttttittfc^WiiZ'jiA  te  rn.q  s.r  .  •>  ii.  i  u.^-  .  >: 

a5e^  jiros^ctitioii  in  i)erspecUve,  puts*  the  libel  in  Ijp^ 
aQ4  tJ^Q  imp^^nji  mUaic^rg^  3^0  .oopi^B  fllilebed^-Aikd'Mht 
t^aUibeiii&tenlkdaiietiiOfikttwSBJfi'iBftris  >  ^  •">•  -  ^'' 
*> ^he •bKfcbui»$  WrtiBed-^trefmettfl^ttfei^citciii'ei^t;  Ji^pfatient 
rfeftdert  tradgelled  each  otlbcr  ftir  pbs^ession  of  ti  copy,  im4 
in  thp,  qdito^'s  pooffi.of  Xe  v^^iw^i  ^Mpw,tbeBi)8iiWQjr(iwl 
by  Armand  Mcurrastf  Uuraa^^^^  iidli$Mlev  tfa^Ya^Trniid^ooe 
coMtettttani^udftniatioft/  - 1* •^Here* i^ the  tmfli' ^ Jarit/*  Se- 
veral paoMiJgea  ^ei/e.  ^electediW  inse^iopin  in^?jt  d,ay's  Kfr. 
Mrbonnnluckilyitiey  sUim^^  ,  i.   .     r. 

IKppdlyte  Ao^kr,  A«g*ate'Maiju^t,'^pTofretifirfo,/06WlHac ;  you  the 
prtdcipai  artlsHM,  jroti  the  ib^em^tribrf  ihh  nmi^'nfacjture ;  ^u  who  do 
n(9«^b)itfth  itKeirig  the  partnet  of  this  trafficker'  of  sentepces^  and 
telling  bim  soul  and  spirit!,  &c.  ^c."  ,  ' 

One  of  the  Assailed^  McDlleJUlCi  being' on  ithet4BpQtiitt1ie 
nioment,  the  hitherto  plea6urabie\ excitement  gav^  way/to 
a'tery  disagreeable  feeling  of.  comaternation;  and  ift  due 
time  and  place,  a  duel  thai  might  have  crushed  fnany  ao 
exciting  tale  and  biting  criticism  i  ii>  the  bud,  harmle^aiy 
eiploded,  and  left  Malle^lte  and  Mirecourt  svYom  iricaicfa , 
to  this  day.    ^       ^         '  , ,  ,  . 

While  these  aventg  were  in  progress,  Alexander  brought 
his  foe  before  **  their  honars-  who  oondemned..^e^^^w^  to 
fiftegi  day 8i  detention^  but  without  costs  or  seizure  of  the 
pamphlet ;  and  he  improved  the  opportunity  by  postiiig 
over  some  new  ,coi^])|TOents.to  tha  credit  oiMijs  victim  iu 
Lk  ^illiouctte. '  Immediately m  their  appearance,  aaturdy 
yriurig  '^entleinari  apjjeared  in  the  ,offiee  of  the  pap^ ;  aad 
wfth  his  riding  whiD  bei  mad^e  journals,  m^uscnpta^  ^^uxd 
othbr  ligbt  articles  ll(y  in  ;all  direptipns,  demafudin^  with 
might  and  main  the  addy^a  o^ihe  defamer :  this  infant 
TeMble  'wa^  AlkxaMH  J^uma^Jlh, 

Nfext  d[ay  two  bUjky  npten,  of  wj^r  with  curled  moustache 
htia^'m^^rx,,i^h\i,^  and  on  )uS:  a©- 


satisfaction  on  the  part  of  Alexattd««  J)*teil*.N  n  A.  -  i.>A\i\fi. 

tte39«ooni0^  di*  p«tota>r;AMxilld^d[>iiaDu;4h6  boo,  oot  the  fd«^ 

m^yyt  tp  .Wflg.fys  /^Vft;  ap4,^b«.nm:¥^  wQn  ^p^e&f^  WadiDg|in 
reofia  ibor  or  nVe  years  oM.  ana  nis  face  smeartid  with  barley'*. 

t^ip^j  ^':  ^^--^  '•»:>  -«}  .  /i^'-.-^-i  i'  .  ■'  ^  ■  •"  ■  ir:--'*. 
j!Mlri<tt«iritv'tiUNliM[dl^Mld*4)l»^  vriWbn  %m-  i^  V^'i^ic^  W/ 
"Messi^inrs,  I  am.9frll&inilb«tiBi^9^it(fe€l8'aB  lii8tfl^ttiiliiite4^eMi*>iii^'' 

^Si^^i^^o^iPr^^  to  deqaaYd.8^tUfac^gnj.ff(95a^}i^jp,ia^t^  pY«^^ 

^.^  graai  t]|altl^jl>)ceiAiiiol  i9r0<H<i  tas.iff )  bp¥iifeiiv^iilfienr6  to  shew' 
tltt^cUcpl.QUii  chi^^ter  of  jour  ^rocee.ding.  ,   iA»  AleJ^aqder  pumas 
11  In  goo^l^ealth';  hira'I  have  attacked,  and  it  is  from  him  1  e^fpepta, 
demaid  for  totisfaetibti.'    I  har^f 'nothing  tiy  rfo  Witli  his  son.'     iff 
happeneii t^  \u\\  or  wonn^  hiio,  wpu\d  apt  ;^he.wi>vl4  sa^»  4  ^{/  the 

propose;  ,  hei  M.  ^^^jW^^..  wnW.a»*thori»e  h^  .spot^igo  ;to  ihtiq 
^QUDd'm  Iu6^&te^»i»i^  ^  wjlL|))aci^ my^^lf  i^  bj^  dispoal-.^omonfoMr- 
m^^nirng."  .'../,  .•  '   ,  .  .    .. 

The  visitors  however  disappointed,  could  not  gainsay  the  justice 
oCtbe-yropo^aU  Ihflf  witfadikfWi  anddtiilnot  repetft  the^tUii  *       ^ 

'A^.rt'gnl&  Viinsitin' ^JSdniundt  purli,  proposes  to  our! 
literary  adventurer  to  write  a  chronicle,  on  the  subject  pf 
Jffairiah  I>ct<^kh:  "'fiPe^  takes  tlie  hint,  but  rathev  di&apr 
pdilita  his  loosely  iticlitlid  patron  by  the  decent  an(J  nior4 
style  of  Ihtif '  Vork,' Whieh  gtves  a  rery  lively  pictoetof 
Bocicty  in  the  Pari?  of  Louis  XIII.  '     \ 

'  'JPhe  Wlk  is  redd v"  but  the  fitting  time  of  pubjiicatiop  is 
wrfntin^/  aAe  tevdlution  of  Februarv  alfoyvs  neither  timi^ 
nbf  intfBliation  t6  th6  Parisiaiis,  to  ^tiidy  old  world  memoirs^ 
attS  {he'tdthor  hii6  ^^io^'by  th^  htfiidred.  ^  t^hax  som^ 
time^if  feoiiSSTortH  in  a  fcnill^tan  T\'irirt1ie  mm<i  of  Mer^. 
attkchedV  '  Tbwatd^  the  conclii&ioii  J//rfeL>^fr^  ymU  hi.s  owu 
pt^tl^r'slghit^l'c*  fr>  tlie  ivork,  writ'oi  u  f^ry  flattmiij^^  bio- 
^gri^'^%i^fL^^9hii\*c\i!fos  'Prnt,://^  by  Uay  uf  iiifioductloii 
U5^lHe  9*edriffg<iilioU  0^'  thLVclironiclL^  ;  and  1?ciuy  i^sMiJed 
bf  DcfnW^id  his^y^i^^  i^;ih^'  ^^em^ir/  'aiutiiie  jounmh 

at  their  commcyiiil,    Curfl  hr^GB   t\unt^  woc^^^  I^s 

Ot^^p^mi,  niukmg  nj^t^^  of  theinf ^^  ^lyTig  histrui^ems  . 

for'^^«l¥yifl^  fee  attacks;  iiid  assaiilthig-  iii'  luni,  Duma^f 
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£miie  di^'G^TiiWy  IM^'  Jmrn^'  EUfhw  Stug^  and  the 
professors  of  sociall^rtft  aiid  Voltairianism  in  general; 

The  idea  has  been  T^orked  out  to  the  advantage  of  the 
author  and  his  adviser,  Gabriel  M(mx  Ctdrll,  not  without 
the  former  suflferittg  now  and  then  from  fine  and  imprison- 
ment awarded  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  smarting  anta- 
gonists. The  rod  seems  to  make  no  impression,  nor  induce 
more  measured  language.  He  hates  to  the  full  measure 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  taste,  and  if  the  objects  of  his  wrath  ex- 
hibit sympathy  with  socialism  or  infidelity,  he  is  at  a  loss 
to  find  colors  sufficiently  odious  for  the  finishing  touches 
of  their  portaits.  Be  is  however  incapable  of  a  deliberate 
falsehood  ;  in  lashing  the  abominable  system  of  Praudhonf 
he  does  every  justice  to  the  social  and  domestic  virtues  of 
the  man  himself,  while  the  orthodox  views  of  Veuillot  do 
not  screen  him  from  a  most  bitter  flageUation. 

As  the  Fabrique  des  Romans  Alexre  Dumas  et  Compag- 
nie  was  the  starting  pomt  of  his  literary  career,  it  is  but 
just  to  lay  before  our  readers  his  style  of  handling  that 
great  man,  cautioning  them  to  bear  in  mind  hi&  original 
grievance  and  tendency  to  be  carried  away  by  prejudice. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  his  sketch  of  Alexander's  youth, 
having  treated  that  part  of  the  subject  in  bur  review  of 
the  Alemoirs*  Coming  to  the  production  of  the  Drama 
of  Henri  IIL,  he  exhibits  side  byMde,  Act  II.  Scene  IV., 
of  Schiller's  Don  Carlos,  and  Dumas  Henri  IIL,  Act  IV., 
Scene  I ;  and  a  more  glaring  piece  of  pJagiarism  could 
not  be  found  after  Mr.  Charles  Reade  or  Lord  William 
Lennox. 

No  matter  what  error  or  fault  he  may  be  chastising  for 
the  time,  the  vice  of  borrowing  from  his  fellow  creatures, 
either  money,  or  ifltes,  or  language,  is  always  tagged  to  it 
as  certainly  as  the  regulator  to  a  steam  engine.  He  gives 
an  instance  of  his  undoubted  composition  from  the  drama 
of  Christine  h  Fontainebleau  :  it  is  here  submitted  with  a 
faint  expectation  of  our  being  favoured  with  a  neat  trans- 
lation into  English  ;  the  choice  of  prose  or  verse  being  left 
to  the  convenience  of  the  operator. 


•  iBia^  Qu4.R'i;tRi*T  Rkvuw»  No.  XII. 


Pirt  tout  brulant  d>n  bas^  pqb  lurnve  gUc^ ; 

Sana  qu'itn  Eclair  de  joie  un  seul  instant  j  brills, 

tJser  li  le  fider  soh  frbnt  tte  jeifhe  fille, 

Sentfr  mieco^ar^n^'^^r;  jM'dSttdiaAtV'^'^    •    "  «   . 

Prendre  plaee^a'^e'f^oirt^'d'iiiaboaiiiie'cfamttit^''  r 

Alexander  the  Cfreat  hearing  the  report  of  muaketry  in 
the  streets  in  Jnly,  1830,  cries  ont  to  his  servant : 

<<  Joseph  hie  to  my  gui^iiuUor  fon  my  double-barrelled,  mqaket^ 
and  two  Jbundred  bullets,  twentv  to  the  pound.** 

Two  hundred  ballets  1  Oh  Mlsericorde  1  what  ft  nrtdthude  of 
rojaHsts  be  means  to  slay  I 

An  entire. AroUune. of  tbe  .memmru  Jb  .davoted  to  his  exploits 
dving  the  Hr^e  e^#»  ... 

We  seek  not  the  slightest  quarrel  with  him  on  the  subject.  Let 
hiBk  outshine  tltnaud  or  Tancned; — ^let  bim  pretend  that  he  braved 
tfa»  boUet  sfadwer  at  the  Font  d'Arcole  :^eftve  him  thie  honor  of 
baring  taken  thel  ArtiUery  Museuin  i^^t^  hitn  have>  peppered  tha 
Swiss  guards  irom  behind  ooft  of,  the  I^oof  of  the  Jn8tVute».it  con- 
cerns us  httle ;  are  not  these ,  «atounding  facts  chronicled  in  the 

And  here  the  critic  lectures  Dumas  and,  by  implication, 
Somestre  hi«  coUaborateur,  on  the  abominations  of  the 
drama  of  Antony ,  and  \\ie  nilferijiff  from  Yictor  Hugo  of 
the  character  ot  pidier.  No  doutt  bnt  nifl  censures  on 
the  evil  eftecto  of  th^  pieaeare  j\ist,  and  the  culprits  richly 
deserve  the  execration  he  .  lavishes  op  them  {  but  oh, 
Mirecourt,  worthy  Censor  Morum  f  Why  do  yon  see  the 
straw  in  JDumja£  eye,  and  let  the  briar  in  Hugo^s  escape 
notice  ?  Have  you  read  the  romance  of  the  latter^  and  is 
it  not  one  of  the  most  depressinof  and  least  edifying  that 
ever  issued  from  the  brain  of  writer,  and  might  not  these 
maxims  be  drawn  from  it  without  the  slightest  perversion 
rf  the  author's  meaning?  **  'Jbe  moral  power  of  a  human 
bring  aver  his  impulses,hja(Jactignsis  ^.  The  world  is 
governed  by  destiny,  or  fate,  W  necefisi^*  .  Genuine  good- 
fififia^  if  ^JuixAv  48  au|qd  to  deformity.  We  are  powerlees  in 
our  attempta  to  ^  good  ;  but  if  our  designs  are  wicked 
we  are  certain, of  succe^,  the  devil  pending  a  hand ;  and  the 
amiable  and  innocent  exiet  foi:,  -tbe6Qle.,puii)ose  of  being 
hunted  down  and  devoured  by  the  wicked." 

The  only  merit  aflowed  by  our  aritic  to  his  Bete  Noire  is 
that  of  a  tolerable  arrangement  of  the  materials  collected 
l^  his  scouts  :  'he'  dfiSes'liin'  any  |)o#er'of  invention  in 
toto. 
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*«  Tber«  is  a  oerUin  merit  io  being  »  good  ditposeri  but  solely  in 
tbe  case  of  dispo:fing  materials  collected  by  one*s  self.  But  -this  is 
the  mode  adopted  by  our  man.  Here  is  a  pirate  captain  who  has 
boarded  and  taksn  a  merchant  vessel ;  but  our  filibuster  is  an 
amiable  rogue,  and  would  not  for  the  world  put  an  enemy  to  the 
gword  when  he  cries  quarter  :  quite  the  reverse.  He  orders  an  allow- 
ance of  rum  to  the  vanquished  to  refresh  them  after  the  fatigues  of 
f{ght ;  but  all  the  while,  he  is  getting  an  endless  amount  of  valu« 
able  parcels  conveyed  to  the  deck  of  his  vessel,  and  thence  to  the 
hold,  where  he  arranges  everything  in  the  neatest  order.  Oh  what 
a  jolly  good  fellow,  and  how  comfortably  he  settles  matters  !** 

On  the  representation  of  his  piftce  *'  Les  Demoiselles  de 
Saint  Cyr,"  Jules  Janin  took  the  liberty  of  passing  thereon 
some  ungracious  remarks  ;  Dumas  not  at  all  relishing  the 
liberty  taken,  returned  blow  for  blow,  and  ^  very  character- 
istic quarrel  arose.  An  imaginative  French  writer  describes 
his  Englishman  not  stretching  out  a  saving  arm  to  a  drown- 
ing countryman,  for  the  valid  reason  that  he  had  not  been 
previously  introduced  to  him ;  so  a  few  words  about  the 
mercurial  Parisian  Jeames  of  the  Morning  Post,  may  not 
be  out  of  place  before  we  enter  on  the  particulars  of  his 
terrific  combat  with  the  Goliath  of  letters. 

And  here  once  for  all,  we  pass  unqualified  censure  on 
Mirecourt  and  his  imitators,  who  from  the  circumstance  of 
a  literary  opponent  having  a  cast  in  his  eyes,  a  turned  up 
nose,  a  oisreputable  sire  who  saw  no  evil  in  coining  bad 
money,  or  a  mother  who  preferred  the  society  of  a  neighbour's 
husband  to  that  of  her  own,  will  persist  in  saddling  his 
victim  with  the  crimes  of  his  parents,  or  ridiculing  him 
for  natural  defects  which  the  poor  culprit  himself  would  be 
the  very  first  to  repair  if  in  his  power. 

Jules  escapes  extra  punishment  of  the  kind  alluded  to  : 
his  tormentor  merely  quotes  one  of  his  apostrophes  ; 
**  Oh  eighteen  hundred  and  four!  Glorious  year  to  enter  on 
the  world  1"  and  adds  from  himself. 

*'  Of  a  certainty  no  year  so  glorious  or  prolific  of  great  events  has 
taken  its  position  in  the  procession  of  ages.  Napoleon,  victorious  at 
the  Pyramids  and  at  Marengo,  placed  the  imperial  diadem  on  his 
own  head  ;  and  the  prince  of  critics  was  born  at  St.  fitienne  near 
Lyons,  of  poor  but  honest  parents." 

In  due  time  he  is  pursuing  his  studies  in  Paris  at  the  col- 
lege of  Louis  le  Grandy  very  little  to  his  own  satisfaction,  or 
that  of  his  teachers.    He  is  too  much  occupied  in  reproach- 


students?  aial>iri^g  ^tei-ottiT  MWiambmiAaBlg  in  fiac^f 
Md  in  devising'^a  Saint  Bart!iolotti^^^<ot*'flft!%^^Jc^iTit3  111 
the  kingdom,— too  thuch  occupied,  j^t^^s^t^  tq  ho.  aWe  to 
afford  time  to  physics  or  Da^tapl^yfiiiC^- '  .  .     <i ; . 

Jeames,  that  is  to  6ay  /u/tfdi»acotiniing  tafaktbiogribpherj 
was  never  intended  by  nature  for  a  dieWpie  of  St.- Peter  of 
Alcantara ;  to  back  his  dsfiertioh  h6'  quotes  from  hia  nbtii^ 
of  Les  classiqices  de  la  Tahle*  [ 

,  "  You  cannot  open  this  book  without  finding  the  water  coming  to 
yoor  month  : — ^a  book  full  of  juice  an«i  savour — written  by  men  full 
of  ^eir  sobject.  You  have  but  to  turn  over  the  sparkling  pages,  and 
JOM  will  at  0I1C9  hear  the  oiiek  olack  of  the  spits,  the  roaring  of  th« 
fomace,  as  the  Hames  envelope  the  mighty  pot ;  obarming  smoke  1 
street  vapors  1  oderiferoi^s  clouds  !  Ah  1  the  difficult  and  perilous 
profe^^ioo  of  the  gourmand, — •'Jprofession  that  requires  such  profoun(^ 
nowledge,  such  strength  of  head,  and  such  indomitable  hedth.*' 

"There'*  says  Mir^court,  "is  a  etyle  inspired  by  tU^ 
stomach  ;**  but  he  spoils  the  effect  by  adding  that  Janin  ex- 
ercises his  exquisite  taste  at  his  neighbour's  table  only.  If 
you  pay  him  a  visit  you  are  treateja  to  an  omel^t^  or  if  very 
high  in  favor,  to  a  cutlet.    ^ 

After  leaving  college  our  future  monarch  of  the  couUssqb 
is  supported  partly  by  a  kind  aunt,  and  partly  by  the  pro- 
duce of  lessons.  Along  with  hi^  attachment  to  the  dplights 
ot  the  table,  he  has  a  foible  for  dogs,  and  will  ,change  his 
lodging  if  his  favorite  is  not  nxade  fref  of  the  premi»ies. 

^He  proeeedfrto  the  jdo^^^tfkf^i  \m  beaittbrc^  taritb  delight  at 
tbe  eboms  of  melodious  harkiog  ftpd.  ba}  ii>g  tbat  he  beort.  BLe  is  it^ 
eitaej,  be  trembles  with  joy  in  seeing  round  him  the  living  merchan* 
<iit««  Jdlpiog,  growling,  shewing  teeth,  or  waeging  tail.  Janin  goes 
frote  gte^heund  to  lonle-dogm,  from  the  ting-C3iatles  to  the  New- 
foaadbod,  irpm  terrier  to  spaniel,  ft«om  beagleto  h6UM*dogi.  He 
|lrta  ftiliak0*p«jP,from  every  ode*  etudies^the  breeds^  nakee  enquh^es 
•An*  their  morals  and  characters,  and  finishea  by  selecting  a  fulV»br««l 
cor,  wanting  the  ears,  and  with  a  coat  unafTectftdly  ragged.     The 

•  'Qsvin^i^vM  1^6nfl'at  an  Academy*  for  a  quarter  with- 
OW touchfi^  Bjdaty, '  he  finds  the  keepers  in  possession  one 
morning,  as  he  enters  to  discharge  his  functions.  He 
bwwithit^eife  is  a  6ask  of  excellent  wine  in  the  cellar. 
ttd.deter^inefl  that  it  is  a  pity  to  have  it  sold  for  the  behoot 
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of  remorseless  creditors.  He  departs,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
returns  in  the  guise  of  a  wine-merchant's  porter^  trundling 
on  a  hand' cart  a  vinous  looking  vessel,  lie  calls  out  that 
his  employer  has  sent  him  to  exchange  the  present  article 
for  the  cask  in  the  vault,  which  had  been  sent  in  mistake, 
and  was  of  an  inferior  quality  :  of  course  the  false  porter  is 
not  aware  of  the  seizure.  So  the  genuine  good  liquor  is 
removed  under  Janin's  careful  attention,  a  vessel  of  indif- 
ferent water  left  in  its  place ;  and  the  erewhile  proprietor  is 
treated  to  a  good  glass  of  the  generous  beverage  that  eve- 
ning, and  gratified  by  a  receipt  in  due  form  for  the  quarter's 
lessons  given  by  our  talented  friend. 

Through  the  intervention  of  a  friend,  he  gets  on  the  staff 
of  Za  Lorgnette. 

At  this  point  the  critic  excuses  the  jesting  character  of 
the  biography  by  simply  asking  **  if  any  of  his  readers  ever 
took  Janin  at  his  word,"  and  asserts  that  the  style  is 
worthy  of  the  subject. 

"  M.  Janin  is  really  a  man  of  honour,  a  respectable  citizen  :  in  this 
light,  he  shall  have  our  genuine  esteem,  and  that  is  something. 
But  why  did  he  meddle  with  literature?  Where  was  the  need  of 
his  becoming  feuilletonist?  Why  did  he  Se  fourrer dans  cette  galore?  * 
Can  you  say  with  hand  on  heart,  that  this  broad  simple-looking 
countenance,  made  for  good  nature,  candour,  and  laughter,  should 
ever  present  flashing  eyes  and  snarling  teeth.  Look  at  that  smooth, 
round,  and  dimpled  hand  ;  ought  a  cat  with  /such  a  velvet  paw  ever 
exhibit  her  claws  ? 

Ah  poor  Jules,  what  a  piece  of  folly  1 

To  distribute  criticism  with  dignity,  no  matter  in  what  department* 
you  should  be  sure  of  yourself ;  you  should  have  perfected  your  judg- 
ment by  serious  study ;  you  should  have  examined  your  conscience  ; 
you  should  have  inspected  the  very  recesses  of  your  soul,  to  see  that 
reason,  sincerity,   and  justice  were  its  occupants. 

Have  you  done  so  ?    answer. 

Criticism  is  a  kind  of  priesthood,  my  poor  gar9on,  do  not  deceive 
yourself.  It  demands  great  moral  strength,  a  hale  spirit  free  from 
the  mists  of  ignorance,  and  proof  against  rancor,  jealousy,  and 
caprice.  There  is  more  to  be  done  than  throw  over  your  shoulders  a 
Collegian's  greasy  gown,  pick  up  a  quill  and  lie  in  wait  round  the 
corner  of  a  journal  for  unwary  authors.  That  is  not  all  that's 
needful,  Janin,  my  good  friend. t 

•  *•  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin.'* 

t  It  seems  to  us  that  our  vivacious,  acute,  and  easily  prejudiced 
friend  himself,  would  derive  some  profit  by  close  personal  attention  to 
the  lesson  he  is  here  administering  to  his  temporary  victim. 
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The  actresses  obnoxious  to  Janins  criticism,  cajole  him 
for&vorable  notices,  and  call  him  contemptuously  Jean  Jean 
when  his  back  is  turned.  By-and-by  they  joke  on  him  to 
his  &ce  in  this  free  and  easy  style. 

•*  Ah  !  good  morning.  Monsieur  Jean  Jean.  How  do  you  find  your- 
self, Mr.  Jean  Jean  ?  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Jean  Jean's  last  article, 
my  dear?    everyone  devours  Jean  Jean.     This  big  Jean  Jean   is 

Juite  the  rage.    Will  you  treat  us  to  a  nice  little  supper  this  evening, 
ean  Jean,  my  friend  ?** 

Julius  Janin,  not  acting  as  Julitis  Ccesar  would,  on 
8ucb  occasions,  takes  these  stupid  pleasantries  in  bad  part ; 
and  the  unthinking  culprit  shortly  lights  on  a  printed  com- 
pliment such  as  the  subjoined  train  of  thought  passing 
through  the  mind  of  the  offended  critic  would  naturally 
prodace : 

"You  have  nick-named  me  Jean  Jean,  Madame:  very  well.  In 
your  acting  I  neither  recognise  merit,  delicacy,  nor  grace — you  have 
no  inspiration  ;  yoa  are  destitute  of  vigour ;  the  audience  find  you 
Dot  at  all  to  their  taste,  and  your  arms  are  remarkably  meagre." 

Jule^  once  gave  a  troublesome  hanger-on  an  effective 
piece  of  advice — doubly  effective,  indeed,  as  he  thereby 
got  rid  of  his  importunities  for  the  insertion  of  articles,  and 
pat  mon«y  in  the  poor  fellow  s  pockets. 

"Impossible,**  cried  Jules,  '*you  write  like  an  oyster — set  your 
wits  on  the  invention  of  monstrosities,  strange  suicides,  horrible 
assassinations — tell  how  a  child  was  born  in  such  a  place  with  a  pair 
of  horns  on  him — describe  the  sea  serpent  that  appeared  last  week 
off  Havre,  three  hundred  metres  in  length.  Take  tourteen  or  fifteen 
hoes  to  each  article ;  if  it  induces  a  reply  so  much  the  better.'* 

The  advice  was  taken,  and  the  system  thus  improvised  has  now 
ae(phred  vast  proportions.  We  have  seen  one  of  these  Marcliandt 
de  Omardi  in  the  office  of  M.  Dumont  of  the  Estafrtts.  He  entered, 
made  his  bow,  and  taking  out  a  bundle  of  square  bits  of  paper,  read 
out  one  to  the  director.  ^  How  much  for  this  ?**  **  Two  francs." 
**Too  much  ;  say  fifteen  sous.'*  <«  Be  it  so."  Ho  pocketed  the  coin, 
ttd  departed  to  dispose  of  his ^imdes  to  other  newspapers.  It  is 
nallv  a  lucrmtive  profession. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Jaam  effectivelj  contributed  to  the  success  of  Figaro,  exhibiting 
m  that  paper  the  jovial  and  aggressive  spirit  of  his  character.  They 
cite,  as  his  most  glorious  piece  of  mystification,  the  bizarre  discourse 
at  an  academic  reception,  to  which  was  appended,  as  signature,  Le 
Dw  de  Montmorency, 

The  last  of  this  noble  line  had  been  just  admitted  to  a  chair  among; 
the  f  oiTT. 
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He  protested  in  tlie  Quotidienne  against  the  burlesque  harangue  of 
the  Figaro ;  the  other  rovalist  papers  added  their  indignant  recla- 
mations. 

Janin  had  his  answer  ready  in  his  pocket. 

<•  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  you,  Monseigneur  ?"  cried  he, 
«*  You  say  you  have  been  admitted  to  the  Academie  Francaise  t 
Parbleu  I  1  did  not  know  a  word  of  the  matter,  I  assure  you,  and 
have,  very  unwittingly,  led  the  public  astray.  M.  Leduc^  keeper  of 
the  White  Horse  at  Montmorency  was  received  member  of  the  G/o- 
rious  Appollos  of  that  town.  1  gave  a  report  of  the  reception,  and 
published  the  speech  of  the  new  member.  You  count  for  nothing 
in  the  matter.  Very  sorry,  Vm  sure,  for  the  quiproquo.  The  double 
meaning  was  most  adroitly  maintained  from  one  end  of  the  article 
to  the  other.** 

A  young  actress,  daughter  of  a  portier,  rue  de  Toumon, 
makes  Jules  be  of  opinion  that  she  is  impressed  by  his 
talents  of  mind  and  graces  of  person ;  cunning  young 
rogue  I  and  she  all  the  time  the  affianced  bride  of  a  young 
painter — but  she  thought  it  the  surest  road  to  success  in 
her  vocation.  The  d^udod  youth  occasionally  sees  her 
safe  home,  but  is  not  invited  to  enter,  as  she  lives  with  her 
family.  His  hopes  of  a  conquest  are  strong,  till  the  real 
state  of  aflfairs  is  revealed  by  an  officious  taUer. 

'*  Scandal  great — duel  unavoidable — but  friends  interpose,  and 
they  come  lo  a  sorrowful  but  amicable  resolution.  *  Let  us  mutually 
swear  to  see  this  woman  no  more,*  cried  the  painter.  *  Yes,  my 
friend,  we  will  swear,*  answered  the  feuilletoniste,  and  they  grasped 
each  other's  hands  like  men  in  earnest.'* 

On  the  third  day  the  painter  forgave  the  faithless  fair, 
and  the  critic  ^  as  seeking  an  interview. 

*'  Lovers'  oaths,"  thought  he  to  himself,  '•  Jesuits' vows  I" 

But  his  false  rival  had  anticipated  him  in  his  perjury : 
he  uttered  cries  of  rage,  took  pen  in  hand,  and  wrote  out  the 
nastiest  of  his  novels  without  taking  breath. 

In  the  story,  he  assigned  the  fair  but  false  cause  of  his 
woe,  the  punishment  she  so  richly  merited ;  but,  as  if  to 
spite  him  farther,  she  is  at  this  day  a  faithful  and  virtuoxis 
wife,  and  respectable  mistress  of  a  household,  possessing 
the  esteem  of  her  friends,  and  the  love  of  her  husband  and 
children. 

Nestor  Boqueplau,  in  whose  judgment  Mirecourt  reposes 
trust,  when  music  is  not  in  question,  thus  apostropniflea 
Janin — 
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•*  You  are  a  writer  of  an  undecided,  powerless,  and  above  all,  of 
A  frivolous  cast.  Tou  adorn  yourself  with  mock  lace  ;  you  jerk 
iboat  the  furbelows  of  your  faded  robe,  the  inharmonious  hues  of 
whose  tissue  is  never  relieved  by  a  pure  or  correct  pattern.  Your 
phrases  abrupt^  powdered  with  conceits,  and>  spun  out,  fly  away  in 
shreds.  These  circumstances,  of  which  good  writers  avail  themselves 
to  give  repose  to  their  readers,  become  in  your  hands  delusive  finger- 
posts to  set  them  astray.  Sometimes,  self-mmished  and  involved  in 
a  complicated  phrase  without  issue,  you  ^o  buzzing  at  random  to  find 
an  outlet,  like  a  wasp  inside  a  window.  Then  it  is — <  quick,  undo  me 
this  button — be  brisk  with  a  citation  to  extricate  M.  Janin,  who  is 
knocking  his  forehead  against  the  wall  of  his  grand  style.* 

#  *  *  #  # 

•*  You  never  make  a  frank,  manly  attack.  Your  weapon,  in  con- 
seqaence  of  being  barbed  like  a  Chinese  dart,  never  penetrates.  A 
wrestler 'without  strength  of  arm,  you  try  to  trip  up  your  adversary. 
Noise  and  no  stroke — thunder  and  no  flash — damp  flrework^,  the 
sqaibs  escaping  as  chance  will  have  it.  Your  pen  scratches  and  blots 
the  paper,  and  cannot  make  a  straight  line.  Your  composition  is 
oncertain,  and  not  under  your  proper  command  :  it  goes  at  random 
tDd  without  order  ;  it  seems  no  more  under  the  control  of  your  pro- 
per will,  than  the  limbs  of  a  paralytic  under  the  influence  of  the  spinal 
marrow.  There  is  a  profusion  of  words,  but  the  right  one  is  never 
forthcoming.  When  we  dissect  this  plump-looking  old  child  in 
swaddling  clothes,  we  find  neither  vein,  muscle,  nor  sinew."  So  far 
Ntilar  Roqnepkm, 

Our  merciless  critic  goes  on  to  scarify  his  patient  at 
neater  length  than  we  can  follow.  He  says  that  he  has 
been  gossipping,  that  heis  gossipping,  and  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  gossip  for  ever ;  that  he  is  a  flood  of  epithets,  an 
ocean  of  phrases  ;  that  he  swells  the  balloon  of  the  paradox, 
puts  his  lip  to  the  sophism  to  blow  it  out  to  fabulous  dimeii- 
sions,  and  that  he  tempers  the  soap  water  for  the  produce 
of  millions  of  sparkling  bubbles  which  float  about  and 
burst  when  their  hour  comes.  A  quarter  of  an  idea  will 
Berve  for  the  production  of  a  dozen  columns,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  history  and  geography  is  on  a  par  with  Mr,  JolJy 
Grems,  of  the  New  Monthly.      He  criticises  a  theatrical 

!>iece  without  having  heard  a  word  of  it  spoken  ;  he  con- 
OTindB  people  and  incidents,  for  the  Debais  is  waiting  for 
copy,  and  he  has  not  time  to  be  accurate.  Like  Harlequin, 
his  head  may  be  broken  by  an  enraged  victim,  and  with 
his  own  wooden  s  vord  too ;  no  matter,  he  continues  his 
d&nce. 

In  October  our  hero  is  married  ;  and  on  the  very  wedding 
night,  instead  of  looking  after  his  bride,  he  locks  himself 
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up  in  his  study  to  write  a  feuilleton,  not  of  the  last  new 
piece,  but  of  his  own  perilous  exploit.  This  is  to  be  the 
news  of  the  week. 

••  At  first  a  universal  stupor  fell  on  men's  senses.  •  What  do  yon 
say  ?  he  is  married — himself,  and  at  his  age — he  is  a  dead  man. 
What  will  become  of  him,  and  what  will  he  do  with  his  bride  ?* 
*  Whj  I  what  can  a  Bohemien  do  with  his  wife  but  make  her  a 
Bohemienne  f*  " 

And  then  he  relates  the  difficulties  he  had  to  overcome 
before  he  could  cast  the  lasso  with  eflfect :  but  at  last,  through 
fire,  water,  and  mud,  the  notary's  table  is  reached,  and  the 
contract  signed.  Chateaubriand  does  not  send  his  blessing, 
because  it  generally  brings  misfortune ;  but  the  Archbishop 
is  not  so  scrupulous.  Let  JeaTnes  of  the  Morning  Post  read 
the  following,  and  blush  for  his  own  shortcomings. 

<*  And  then,  trembling  with  emotion,  astonished  at  the  deep  regard 
shown  to  her,  and  in  such  high  quarters,  she  cast  her  eyes  timidly 
around.  Her  limpid  and  modest  glance  became  more  decided,  and 
seemed  to  say,  '  You  see  I  was  right.'  Mean  time  the  church  was 
Tepared,  and  the  altar  decked,  the  orowd  great,  and  nothing  wanted 
>ut  the  presence  of  the  young  bride.  At  last  she  appeared,  and  they 
saw  her  such  as  she  was — ^young,  beauteous,  smiling,  sincere — the 
most  touching,  the  most  modest,  and  the  most  calm  of  beings.  £h, 
well !  that  delicate  fair  hand,  that  perfect  grace,  the  serenity  of  that 
beauteous  countenance,  that  loveliest  of  creatures,  all  those  treasures 
for  a  mere  scribbler,  for  a — '* 

Mirpcourt : — **  Ah,  silence  !  you  indiscreet  spouse ;  the  Nationai 
is  cocking  its  ears.  Why  should  you  begin  to  blab  in  the  public 
feuilleton  ?  Alas !  it  is  too  late ;  they  have  taken  a  note  or  your 
avowals;  they  are  turning  your  confidences  into  ridicule,  and  M. 
Bolle  is  mending  his  pen.  Ah !  Janin,  Janin,  instead  of  an  epithala- 
mium,  hear  this  apostrophe. — *'     RoUe  Loquitur, 

"  Allow  me,  Monsieur,  to  join  my  congratulations  to  those  which 
you  have  offered  to  yourself,  and  to  lay  my  poor  grain  of  incense  on 
the  mighty  heap  which  you  burn  in  your  own  proper  honor,  la  fine 
you  are  married,  and  now  there  is  neither  Ah,  nor  Oh,  nor  How 
about  it.  Let  the  entire  universe  recover  from  its  stupor,  thank 
God,  and  say  nothing.  Your  conjugal  feuilleton,  dated  SL  Sulpicet 
and  written  on  the  very  altar,  you  have  charitably  entitled,  •  The 
Wedding,  not  of  a  Critic,  but  of  Criticism.*  As  another  great  man 
once  boasted,  *  The  State  is  vested  in  me,*  so  you  modestly  announce^ 
« Criticism  and  I  are  one.'  Many  thanks.  Monsieur  1  From  the 
embodiment  of  the  genius,  talent,  and  merit  of  all  living  critics  in 
one,  it  results  that  eight  days  ago  we  were  all  wedded  in  your  person. 
A  charming  cadeau  you  liave  offered  us.  Monsieur,  if  I  may  trust 
the  prospectus  of  the  bride  of  whom  you  have  got  ten  thousand 
copies  issued.     What  a  liberal  husband  you  are.  Monsieur  !     I  know 
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more  than  ono  who  watch  their  wives  with  the  vipfilance  of  the  dra- 
gons of  the  Hesperides  ;  and  what  is  jrour  first  care  ?  You  get  yours 
Erinted,  stamped,  bouna,  and  distributed  throughout  Paris  and  the 
lanlieue.  This  cannot  fail  to  brine  in  subscribers  in  shoals.  P.S.  All 
Europe  b  impatieDtlj  expecting  the  first  cries  of  the  young  family 
announced." 

Janin  made  no  response  ;  he  was  literally  crushed  by  the  ridicule.  " 

Engine  gets  tired  at  last  of  scourging  Jules.  He  says 
that  ms  spirits  were  terribly  tamed  by  the  defeat  just  recor- 
ded, and  another  suffered  at  the  hana  of  Dumas — that,  at 
all  events,  a^e  with  his  slow  stride  is  gaining  on  him.  He 
has  put  on  the  hermit's  gown,  and  now  aims  at  burning  in 
the  eyes  of  young  Paris,  a  shiniriff  example  of  decent 
morals.  He  now  only  sighs  for  true  mends,  and  for  enjoy- 
ment of  domestic  comforts,  and  is  painfully  re-^recting 
what  he  has  been  demolishing  for  thirty  years. 

•*  Hb  conversion  has  affected  us  very  sensibly ;  we  almost  regret 
our  tartness.  Yesterday's  errors  are  redeemed  by  to. day's  merits. 
However,  the  old  habitudes  return  at  times,  and  the  ancient  wolf  of 
criticism  sometimes  shews  his  teeth  ;  this  is  a  simple  act  of  oblivion, 
a  mere  distraction.  He  at  on^e  contritely  strikes  his  breast,  and 
bitterly  weeps  over  all  the  sheep  he  has  devoured.  Will  any  one  dare 
to  call  these  healing  drops  the  tears  of  a  crocodile  ?" 

The  mention  of  sheep  reminds  us  of  looking  after  our 
moutons  perdus  et  enragSs,  whom  we  left  on  the  eve  of 
deadly  arhitration. 

Dunxas  having  retaliated  on  Janin  for  his  attack  on  Les 
Demoiselles  de  Saint  Cyr,  a  second  onslaught  of  the  critic 
brought  the  laughers  to  his  side.  Dumas  vomited  fire  and 
flames ;  he  swore  that  he  would  exterminate  Janin. 

**  His  seconds  took  their  way  to  the  Rue  de  Vaugerard  ;  the  nego- 
ciations  endured  three  weeks,  and  the  duel  was  at  last  decreed  as 
ftm  as  fate.  The  champions  were  on  the  ground,  and  Dumas,  who 
had  the  ehoice  of  arms,  proposed  the  small  sword.  '  By  no  means, 
replied  the  critic,  '  I'm  familiar  with  a  certain  push  which  will  lay 
joa  biffh  and  dry  on  the  sod  at  the  tirst  birush.  I  claim  the  pistols 
through  sheer  humanity.'  '  Oh,  oh,  pi^ols  indeed  !*  cried  Dumas  : 
•  yon  are  stark  mad,  my  dear  Monsieur  Janin  ;  I  could  lame  a  fly  at 
forty  paces,  and  you  are  a  trifle  larger  than  the  biggest  fly  that  floats 
on  wing.*  So,  neither  being  willing  to  murder  bis  antagonist,  no 
passage  of  arms  took  ulace.  They  made  mutual  excuses,  and 
embraced  each  other  as  brothers  who  should  never  have  ceased  to 
eateem  and  cherish  each  other.'* 

Several  of  Dumas*  follow  artisans  in  the  manufacture  of 
dramas  having  obliged  him  at  last  to  allow  their  names  to 
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appear  in  turn,  it  curiously  happened  that  all  falling  to  his 
name  were  successful,  the  others  being  failures,  or  at  least 
greeted  with  very  faint  praise. 

And  here  it  may  be  fit  to  give  a  list  of  some  of  Dumas' 
plagiarisms,  and  assumptions  of  the  product  of  his  neigh- 
bours* intellects. 

*'  His  book,  Jacques  OrtiSf  is  a  mere  simple  translation  of  the 
Ultime  Littere  di  Jacopo  Ortis  of  Ugo  Foscolo,  a  verb  or  an  adjective 
being  occasionally  changed.  Les  Avuntures  de  John  Davy  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  Revue  Britannique.  Gaule  et  I^Yance  is  copied  from 
Les  Etudes  Historiques  of  Chateaubriand,  and  from  Thierry,  without 
the  trouble,  in  most  cases,  of  inverting  prepositions  or  changing 
words.  Le  Capitaine  Arena  is  the  re-production  of  a  delicious 
novelette  of  the  Revue  Britannique,  called  Tirence  le  Tailleur,  AUnne 
is  a  servile  translation  of  a  German  romance. 

"Les  M^moires  (tun  Medecin  is  a  re-casting  of  a  romance  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Revue  Britannique,  Fiorentino  the  Neapolitan  enrichea 
his  patron  with  the  manuscript  of  Le  Corricolo  and  that  of  Le 
Spetonare.  Paul  Meurice  brings  Ascanio,  Arnaury,  and  Les  Deux 
Diane,  MallefiUe  wrote  Georges  from  beginning  to  end,  and  signed 
it  Dumas. 

'*  Auguste  Maquei,  the  most  prolific  of  these  literary  artisans* 
furnished,  as  his  own  contingent,  fifty  volumes  ;  Le  Chevalier  (THar- 
mejital,  Les  Trois  MousquetaxreSt  Vingt  Ans  Apres,  Le  Vicomte  de 
Bragelonne,  Sylvandire,  Le  Comte  ds  Mnnte  Crista,  La  Onerre  det 
Femmesy  La  Reinc  Margate  Une  Fille  du  Regent,  Le  Bdtard  de  Mau- 
lean,  Le  Chevalier  de  Maison- Rouge,  and  La  Dame  de  Montsoreau," 

The  writer  of  these  last  named  books  seems  to  belong  to 
the  class  bom  with  saddles  on  their  backs  for  the  con- 
venience of  other  writers  who  are  tired  out  treading  the 
thorny  paths  of  literature.  We  believe  that  he  has  turned 
restive,  and  pitched  his  patron  over  his  head ;  but  it  is 
insinuated  by  a  clever  cotemporary,  that  the  author  of 
Peff  Wqffington,  wearied  with  the  fatigues  of  the  rough  road 
on  which  his  Course  of  True  Love  has  not  run  smooth, 
has  taken  our  unlucky  pack  horse  unawares;  bestrode 
him  in  his  explorations  through  the  Demesne  of  the 
Chateau  Graiitier  ;  and  condescending  to  utter  White  Lies, 
has  passed  himself  off  to  the  unsophisticated  readers  of  the 
London  Journal,  as  the  rightful  proprietor  of  that  Chateau 
d'Espagne,  changing  its  title  of  course. 

Having  a  high  o])inion  of  the  powers  of  Maquet,  we 
were  curious  to  examine  this  on^rinal  drama  of  nis  ;  and 
by  the  kind  promptness  of  Mr.  Nutt,  we  were  enabled,  at 
an    interval   of  thi^ee  or  four  days,  to  get  the  pamphlet 
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from  Paris ;  and,  on  looking  over  it,  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  if  the  author  was  ever  obliged  to  commit  his  catechism 
to  memory,  he  had  retained  very  little  of  it  in  head  or 
heart,  when  he  was  constructing  his  Chateau  de  Grantier. 

A  lady,  the  widow  of  a  royalist  captain,  is  on  the  point 
of  being  turned  adrift  on  the  world  with  her  two  portion- 
less daughters.  The  undeclared  lover  of  the  younger  has 
been  regularly  laying  a  purse  in  the  ladies'  path  at  monthly 
intervals  for  some  time,  without  their  appropriation  of  the 
contents ;  and  the  declared  lover  of  the  elder  is  dead  in  the 
Peninsula,  or  worse,  gone  over  to  the  enemv.  One  of 
Baonaparte's  brave  generals  is  the  purchaser  of  the  family 
chateau  and  demesne.  He  is  on  tne  point  of  starting  for 
Egypt,  and  takes  the  chateau  on  his  way  to  the  coast. 
Under  an  impulse  of  generosity  and  love  at  first  sight, 
he  proposes  for  the  elder  sister.  She,  judging  that  her  true 
loTe  is  either  dead  or  false,  and  wishing  to  preserve  an 
asylum  for  mother  and  sister,  consents ;  and  her  husband 
leaves  her  to  return  from  the  church  without  him ;  for  he 
most  be  at  Marseilles  in  time  for  the  embarkation  of  his 
equadron.  Any  experienced  play-goer  reading  thus  far, 
knows  by  instinct,  that  the  dead  and  traitorous  lover  will 
be  found  as  true  and  loyal  as  Leander,  stretched  out  at  the 
mden  gate,  exhausted  to  death,  but  doomed  to  woree  than 
death  by  the  sight  of  his  true-hearted  mistress,  a  bride  of 
half  an  hour.  If  the  play  is  destitute  of  poetry,  common 
morality,  or  genuine  sentiment,  it  possesses  at  all  events, 
t  terrific  situation  at  the  end  of  each  act.  The  descent  of 
thegreen  baiie  puts  an  end  to  the  harrowing  scene. 

We  are  admitted  to  the  drawing  room  ol*  the  chateau  in 
about  fifteen  or  eighteen  months.  The  bride  and  no  wife, 
is  reclining  in  a  languid  stat«  on  the  sofa ;  and  we  find 
that  after  the  best  cares  had  been  bestowed  on  the  unfortu- 
nate lover,  he  quitted  for  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine; 
and  is  now  hotly  Employed  at  the  siege  of  some  town. 
The  fidse  wife  has  been  absent  at  some  watering  place  for 
health's  sake ;  and  we  find  her  in  woe,  not  for  tne  absence 
of  her  generous -hearted  husband,  exposed  in  Egypt  to  the 
rays  of  the  hot  sun,  and  the  scymitars  of  the  Mamelukes, 
but  for  the  separation  from  her  infant,  kept  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  chateau. 
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AU  this  time  the  lover  is  an  honorable,  and  hi^-mindedy 
and  sensitive  man;  but  what  avails  honor,  honesty,  or 
religion,  when  pleading  in  a  cause  in  which  counsellor 
Cupid  holds  an  opposing  fee.  Therefore,  the  seducer  is 
piiltless ;  and  who  can  blame  the  too  sensitive  lady  when 
he  is  informed  that  Lothario  swore  he  would  neither  take 
powder  nor  pill,  but  die  oflF  from  spite,  if  she  continued 
insensible  to  his  misery  !  Some  feeling,  made  up  of  93 
per  cent,  of  guilty  sorrow  for  lover  and  child,  and  the  rest 
of  remorse,  has  induced  her  to  secrete  enough  of  laudanum 
for  a  composing  dose  for  her  earthly  woes.  She  writes  to 
her  guilty  partner  that  their  love  was  too  pure  and  ethereal 
(a  pretty  proof  they  have  given)  to  hope  for  toleration  here 
below.  She  was  going  to  ascend,  and  when  he  could  make 
it  convenient  to  join  her  spirit  there — but  here  we  beg  to 
stop  short  of  absolute  blasphemy.  The  deed  is  deferred ; 
her  innocent  and  sympathising  sister  has  brought,  by  pri- 
vate passages,  and  in  a  cradle  of  the  neatest  pattern,  ner 
child  to  pay  her  a  visit.  Ods  raptures,  and  extacies  I 
The  ladies  retire  behind  a  screen  with  the  cradle,  and  the 
sister  is  singing  an  innocent  lullaby,  when  the  general,  who 
ought  to  have  been  at  the  moment  measuring  tne  right  eye 
of  the  Sphinx  reposing  in  her  far  oflF  sandy  bed,  walks  in, 
accompanied  by  the  affianced  of  the  young  Miss.  The 
screen  opens — the  cradle  and  its  guilty  guarman  is  visible  ; 
and  here  would  be  the  end  of  a  two-act  tragedy — but,  us 
three  acts  yet  remain  to  be  achieved,  the  unmarried  rushes 
on  in  despair,  avows  herself  the  culprit,  and  situation  No.  2 
harrows  the  hearts  of  the  audience. 

We  are  in  the  trenches  of  the  beleagured  city,  and  the 
hooded-winked  general  finds  out  Lothario,  and  reads  him 
a  moral  lecture  on  the  inconvenience  he  has  caused.  He  is 
on  the  hooks  of  torture  at  first,  but  after  the  established 
amount  of  equivocation,  he  finds  out  that  he  has  only  to 
lead  the  frail  sister  to  the  altar,  and  do  legitimate  justice  to 
his  infant  son,  of  whose  existence,  by  the  way,  he  is  up  to 
this  moment  ignorant.  What  was  simple  wretchedness,  now 
becomes  anguish,  doubled,  complicated,  and  intolerable. 
Marry  her  sister,  and  before  her  eyes ! — see  the  world  in 
ashes  rather  than  such  an  outrage  !  A  glorious  opportunity 
for  escape  is  presented,  lie  contrives  to  anticipate  the 
colonel  as  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope;   a  mine  e^plodes^  and 
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he  and  his  immediate  followers  are  blown  some  kilometres 
beyond  the  region  of  the  moon.  Well,  here  is  something 
like  poetical  justice.  The  honest-minded  general  will  now 
return,  and  walk  over  his  estate  for  the  first  time,  his  peni- 
tent wife  on  his  arm,  swallowing  her  guilty  tears,  and  doinff 
all  she  can  to  recompense  her  worthy  but  ill-treated  lord. 
Benjamine,  after  a  decent  shew  of  sorrow,  will  manage  to 
satisfy  her  lover  of  her  innocence,  and  a  happy  union  will 
be  the  result.     Nothing  of  the  kind  takes  place. 

On  his  return  home  everything  is  in  a  very  ticklish  state ; 
but  when  he  announces  the  death  of  his  companion  in 
anns^  the  wife's  wild  ffrief  finds  vent,  and  she  reveals  her 
ffuilt  and  shame— not  that  she  considers  herself  very  guilty, 
but  to  live  with  another  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a 
moment. 

The  mother  and  daughters  will  not  now  remain  in  the 
castle ;  but,  as  they  are  leaving  the  premises,  a  knock  is 
heard  at  the  gate,  and  the  porter  brings  in  a  note  to  the 
colonel.  Ohl  wonderful  wonder!  Lothario  has  again 
found  his  way  back  to  this  nasty  world,  and  is  humbly  re- 
questing permission,  before  departing  to  voluntary  exile 
amouff  the  Hottentots,  or  elsewhere,  to  embrace  and  bless 
his  infant  heir.  A  lucky  thought  strikes  the  generous  Cha- 
tellan.  He  invites  the  prodigal  son  to  enter,  joins  his  hands 
to  those  of  his  self-divorced  lady,  utters  a  genuine  stage 
blessing  on  their  heads,  and  a  long-concealed  treasure  is  at 
the  moment  brought  to  day-light  from  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage :  80,  if  they  become  uncomfortable  it  will  be  their  own 
feults,  and  if  their  lot  turns  out  happy,  all  we  say  is,  that 
it  will  give  us  no  litlde  surprise. 

To  convert  this  drama,  vicious  in  spirit  and  form,  into  a 
circumstantial  tale,  fit  for  the  perusal  or  a  moral  and  religious 
though  novel-reading  public,  seems  to  us  rather  more  difficult 
than  to  construct  a  purely  ori^nal  work.  If  we  have  any 
subscribers,  among  the  weekly  purchasers  of  the  Journal, 
whose  acquirements  embrace  the  art  of  writing,  may  some 
one  of  them  favor  us  with  an  outline  of  the  English  garments 
thrown  over  the  French  model  I 

The  success  of  Monte  Cristo,  and  its  fellow  publications, 
aeems  to  have  turned  poor  Alexander's  head.  His  dreams, 
even  in  the  open  sunshine,  and  when  his  bodily-eyes  were 
wide  open,  were  of  caverns  piled  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  and  no  thought  of  poverty  ever  passed  his  mind. 
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The  Folly  built  by  him  at  St.  Germain,  and  which  he 
was  pleased  to  call  Monle  Cruto,  was  the  natural  result  of 
this  exalted  state  of  his  ideas. 

**  He  summoned  from  Africa  two  Arabs,  who  decorated  a  chamber 
for  him  in  the  Algerian  style,  covering  the  walls  with  verses  from 
the  Koran  ;  and  he  engaged  themselves  in  writing  to  execute  no  other 
similar  piece  of  work  in  Europe.  There  were  to  be  seen  gothic  pavi- 
lions,  turrets  with  their  belfries,  gardens,  an  island,  a  torrent,  and 
the  celebrated  kiosk,  with  its  «ky.blue  ceiling  besprinkled  with  stars, 
and  which  served  for  the  study  of  the  master. 

••  There  were  at  Monte  Cristo  an  atelier  for  painters,  twelve  rooms 
devoted  to  visitors,  a  little  palace  set  apart  for  monkies,  another 
for  parrots,  and  a  third  for  dogs,  without  mentioning  a  stable  of  regal 
proportions  for  the  accommodation  of  eight  superb  steeds. 

<*  The  grand  salon,  hung  with  cloth  of  silk  and  gold,  displayed 
wonders  of  artistic  skill ;  and  the  private  salon  or  boudoir  was  fur- 
nished with  eenuine  cashmere  for  window  curtains. 

**  It  was  altogether  a  heap  of  pictures,  statues,  Buhl  ornafbents, 
bizarre  curiosities  scattered  at  random  from  kitchen  to  attios^profusion 
of  sculptures,  and  casts  beyond  counting :  good  taste  was  banished^ 
and  ostentation  reigned  supreme. 

•*  All  these  riches  and  splendors  could  not  confer  the  much-desired 
stamp  of  aristocracy  on  this  magnificent  structure.  In  the  midst  of 
the  luxury  floated  a  vapour  of  literary  vagabondage,  and  the  etiquette 
of  the  chateau  had  its  origin  in  the  coulisses  of  the  theatres. 

<'  On  the  fa9ade  stood  out  the  escutcheon  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Pailleterie.  Dumas  inaugurated  his  palace  with  an  entertainment 
given  in  honor  of  literature  and  art ;  six  hundred  guests  were  re- 
galed, and  a  piece  was  presented  after  dinner,  composed  for  the  cir- 
cumstance,  and  having  for  title,  *  Shakspeabc  kt  Dumas.*  " 

To  reign  even  for  two  years  in  such  a  palace,  Dumas  was 
obliged  to  keep  his  journeymen  hard  at  work.  So,  from 
l&4o  to  1846,  more  than  sixty  volumes  were  written,  prin- 
ted, and  published. 

And  here,  by  an  accurate  calculation,  our  critic,  allowing 
his  writer  to  sleep  but  few  hours,  to  eat  his  meals  in  a  hurry, 
and  to  be  constantly  under  the  inspiration  of  the  muse  of 
romance  (an  impossible  conjunction),  allows  him  power  to 
produce  fifteen  volumes  per  annum,  if  he  abstains  from 
revising  the  style  or  correcting  the  proofs. 

All  his  assistants,  including  his  son,  were  trained  to  imi- 
tate his  handwriting.* 

•  In  addition  to  the  works  quoted,  Dumas  published  in  Le  Pays, 
Le  Faseur  (CAshhourn,  copied  literally  from  Madame  Montoiieu's 
translation  of  the  ViHoge  Pastvr  of  La/ontaine,   the  German  names 
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Being  at  laet  obliged  to  say  something,  by  way  of  apology 
Cft  defence,  here  is  his  most  frank  and  courageous  avowal. 

"loTeotions  are  made  by  men,  not  by  any  individual  man.  Everj 
one,  at  proper  time  and  place^  appropriates  the  things  known  to  his 
forefathers,  arranges  them  in  new  forms,  and  dies,  ailer  adding  a  few 
facts  or  ideas  to  the  heap  as  he  found  it.  As  to  the  pure  creation  of 
anjthing,  mental  or  physical,  it  is  out  of  the  question.*       .... 

This  18  what  caused  Shakspeare  to  say,  when  a  stupid  critic  once 
accused  him  of  having  taken  an  entire  scene  from  a  cotemporary 
writer,  <  It  is  a  young  girl  whom  I  have  withdrawn  from  evil  society 
to  establish  her  in  that  which  is  good.'  This  also  made  Moliere  once 
exclaim,  *  1  seize  my  property  wherever  I  find  it.'  And  Shakspeare 
and  Moliere  were  right ;  for  the  man  of  genius  never  steals — he 
seizes  by  right  of  conquest.  I  am  obliged  to  say  these  things  in  my 
own  defence,  as,  instead  of  being  grateful  to  me  for  bringing  before 
their  eyes  so  many  scenic  beauties  before  unknown,  they  point  them 
out  as  thefts— brand  them  as  plagiarisms.  However,  1  am  consoled 
by  my  resemblance  to  Shakspeare  and  Moliere  in  this  respect ;  those 
who  attacked  them  were  so  obscure,  that  their  very  names  have  not 
been  preserved." 

Mirecotirt,  lashed  by  the  sense  of  his  own  individual 
wrongs,  and  the  injury  inflicted  on  literature  and  morals  by 
the  systeme  Dumas,  thus  pours  on  him  the  vials  of  his 
wrath: — 

**  You  have  closed  the  avenues  of  literature  against  those  young 
fresh  writers  who  would  use  their  talents,  without  providing  for  the 
public  an  unhealthy  feast,  and  without  committing  the  crime  of  Use* 
patrie  in  defiling  the  most  noble  pages  of  our  history.  Yes,  Monsieur 
Dumas,  you  have  murdered  our  literature ;  you  have  assembled  a 
host  of  nameless  writers,  who,  protected  bv  the  darkness  in  which 
they  move,  cast  into  the  mass  of  society  a  leaven  of  bad  ta.«te  and  of 
corrupting  influence.  With  the  succour  of  these  concealed  workmen 
you  prepare  a  slow  poison  which  penetrates  into  the  veins  of  the 
social  body.  You  mix  hiUory  and  fable,  and  distribute  the  indigestible 
morsels  as  intellectual  nourishment.  In  presence  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion you  remove  from  virtue  her  prestige  ;  you  discard  modesty  as  if 

b«ng  merely  changed  to  English  ones.  Le  Collier  de  la  Reine  was 
written  by  Maguet,  so  was  Lu  Tulippe  Noire-^o  was  Auge  Pitou, 
J^  Trou  de  I'Enfer  was  contributed  by  Meurice,  as  well  as  Dieu 
Dispose.  Hendrik  Conscience,  the  Flemish  writer,  was  plundered  of 
Conscience  V Innocent, 

•  ^  Ood/rey  Kneller  was  chagrined  at  not  having  been  consulted 
at  the  creation,  as  he  was  conscious  of  being  able  to  suggest  some 
▼aiuable  hints.  Dumas,  in  common  with  ^'tr  Godfrey  and  several 
Omllic  writers,  handles  awful  subjects  in  so  familiar  a  style  that  he 
most  be  satisfied  with  seeing  some  of  his  flights  left  unrecorded. 
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•he  was  a  castaway.  In  your  pages  vice  is  eudowed  with  amiable 
qualities,  debauchery  is  uot  so  bad  as  it  seems,  and  crime  excites  pity 
instead  of  hate.  Tou  propagate  this  spasmodic  and  frantic  species 
of  literature,  which  excites  the  evil  passions,  sets  the  blood  in  a  fer- 
ment, and  reawakes  the  powers  of  old  and  used-up  debauchees. 
Thanks  to  your  catering,  the  public  now  refiises  all  healthy  nourish- 
ment ;  it  cannot  relish  anything  but  your  higbly-spiced  ragouts. . .  . 
We  are  severe  without  doubt,  out  posterity  will  be  much  more  so." 

Against  the  calumniating  of  the  memory  of  the  charac- 
ters of  history,  and  the  distorting  or  misrepresenting  of 
established  historical  fiujts,  we  join  our  protest  to  that  of 
our  critic.  With  the  exception  of  Le  Chevalier  cTHarmen' 
tal,  Sylvandire,  and  La  Tulippe  Noire^  we  can  scarcely 
recollect  one  of  these  quasi-historical  romances  of  Dumas 
and  Co.y  which  we  would  like  to  see  in  the  hands  of  our 
young  people.  The  perusal  of  some  in  particular,  is  only 
wading  through  a  slough  of  depravity,  cruelty,  and  craft. 
You  are  obliged  to  light  a  candle  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
if  you  wish  to  find  out  an  estimable  character,  and  to  look 
for  repose  in  some  scene  hallowed  by  the  domestic  virtues 
is  altogether  useless.  No  one  of  royal  rank  is  a  good  man 
or  woman,  or  sincere  Christian.  If  history  has  handed  him 
down  as  jealous  for  religion  at  all^  he  is  sure  to  be  an  intole- 
rant zealot  and  persecutor.  If  the  reader  is  interested  for 
the  success  of  true  love,  he  is  only  left  to  wish  that  D*Artag- 
nan  may  carry  away  his  neighbour's  wife.  And  are  the 
firm  above  named  the  only  culprits  in  this  line  ?  By  no 
means  ;  they  are  edifying  moralists  when  set  beside  Biblio- 
phile Jacob  (Lacroix)y*  FoudraSy  Montepin,  La  Touche^ 
and  some  others.     But  money  was  to  be  got  to  keep  Dumas 

in  state,  on  his  high  horse,  riding  to  -: .    To  get  tfiis 

money,  their  feuilletons  should  be  as  necessary  to  the 
reading  public  as  their  cafe  an  lait.  To  infuse  this  quality 
into  them,  they  must  be  piquant  and  terribly  interesting, 
and  leave  their  readers  in  a  state  of  feverish  suspense  about 
the  interesting  but  guilty  lover,  left  outside  on  tne  window- 
sill,  forty  feet  above  ground,  with  a  very  slight  defence 
against  the  temperature  of  a  night  twenty  degrees  below 
zero. 

They  know  he  will  endure,  rather  than  compronuse  the 
comfort  of  the  tender  female  who  is  feigning  sleep  beside 
her  clod  of  a  husband  in  the  warm  bed-chamber  within  : 

•  We  except  from  the  works  of  the  Rabelaistic  Lacroix,  Lei  Cato- 
combes  de  Rome  &ndXe Jils  du  Notaire, 
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but  irhether  will  be  freeze  stark  and  etiff  on  his  bad  emi- 
nence, or  make  an  involuntary  descent, — that  is  the  question 
that  will  keep  several  paurs  of  eyes  unvisited  by  sleep.  And 
won't  there  be  a  feverish  welcome  for  the  coarse  damp 
paper  next  morning !  and  still  not  the  trace  of  an  aUusion 
to  the  difficulty  for  several  numbers  to  come. 

Dumas  was  obliged  to  defend  an  action  for  defamation  of 
the  character  of  a  lady  whose  head  has  not  ached  since  ihe 
days  of  Henri  Quatre ;  and,  though  he  could  not  be  touched 
byhumanlaw,itis  no  lesscertain  that  he  sinned  in  the  person 
d  Augusts  Maquet^  against  that  divine  statute  which  forbids 
us  U)  bear  false  witness  against  our  neighbour.  It  may  be 
urged  that  the  persons  slandered  are  beyond  the  power  of 
the  poisoned  tongue  to  wound  them  ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  descendants  of  La  Dame  cfe 
Montsoreau,  many  of  the  living  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  good  fame  of  the  great  departed,  from  ties  of  family, 
country,  policy,  or  religion,  and  are  deeply  pained  by  finding 
their  memory  slandered  or  assailed. 

We  wish  that  we  could  vindicate  all  the  writers  in  our  • 
own  vernacular  from  such  a  reprehensible  line  of  conduct, 
but  that  is  not  left  in  our  power,  since  the  days  when  half- 
a-dozen  poor  ecclesiastics  were  set  to  watch  over  the  spiritual 
welfiare  of  their  thin  flock,  scattered  through  the  fields  and 
streets  of  Britain ;  and  when  the  same  apparently  inoflensive 
woceedingshook  more  terror  through  the  land,  tnan  if  Louis 
Napoleon,  King  Leopold,  Pius  IX.,  and  the  monarchs  of 
an  the  "  Heathens  and  Turks"  throughout  the  world,  were 
diaembarking  on  all  sides  of  the  island  at  once,  to  put  the 
inhabitants  to  sack  or  ransom. 

In  order  to  add  fuel  to  the  unholy  flame  that  at  the  mo- 
ment was  consuming  men's  candour,  love  of  their  neighbour, 
and  common  justice,  a  lady  takes  at  the  end  of  her  jewel- 
tipped  pen,  the  character  of  the  earnest  and  fearless  Arch- 
biJBhop  of  Canterbury,  who  braved  the  displeasure  of  his 
k)ved  sovereign,  and  the  terrors  of  martyrdom,  rather  than 
leave  it  in  the  power  of  selfish  and  unholy  rulers  to  deprive 
the  flock  entrusted  to  his  keeping  of  their  spiritual  nourish- 
ment. However  historians  may  difier  as  to  the  less  or  more 
of  spiritual  pride  or  obstinacy,  or  pure  devotion  of  this 
great  man,  no  one  has  been  found  to  breathe  a  suspicion 
against  the  purity  of  his  life  atler  he  became  a  churchman. 
What  i^  his  conduct  as  discovered  by  his  fair  (?)  historian 
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through  those  peculiar  telescopes  through  which  noyelistd 
look  over  the  dim  landscape  of  the  past  ?  He  is  in  love 
with  Fair  Rosamond  Clifford ;  she  is  insensible  to  his  suit, 
but  he  is  determined  that  she  shall  be  his  mistress  sooner 
or  later,  and  takes  this  nefarious  plan  to  succeed.  He  brings 
her  under  the  notice  of  the  unprincipled  young  king,  judging 
that  when  she  has  surrendered  all  right  to  female  honor,  his 
own  vile  object  will  be  easily  attained. 

Now,  if  the  authoress  of  the  Lady  and  the  Priest  had 
taken  ordinary  care  to  prepare  for  her  self-imposed  and 
ungracious  task,  by  consulting  the  authentic  histories  of  that 
reign,  she  woiHd  have  found  that  her  narrative  was  as  irre- 
concilable with  fact,  from  the  well-established  purity  of  the 
Archbishop's  life,  as  from  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place  through  which  the  characters  of  her  story  moved. 
Poisoned  springs  and  poisoned  weapons,  and  the  stiletto  of 
the  paid  murderer,  are  never  thought  of  when  Christian 
powers  are  at  war  with  each  other ;  and  shall  such  false  and 
poisonous  arms  as  these  be  used  by  parties  who  merely 
differ  in  their  modes  of  Christian  worship,  and  are  all  loyal 
subjects  of  the  same  sovereign  ? 

In  the  month  of  February  of  the  present  year  Maqicet 
had  his  unkind  patron  doing  penance  in  the  courts  of  \b,w. 
He  lost  the  cause.  It  is  probable  that  ^w^w5^^ deserved  to 
lose  it ;  but  quere  did  Alexander  deserve  to  gain  it  ? 

We  proceed  to  touch  on  another  duel  of  the  great  man, 
and  have  done  with  our  critic's  personalities,  as  his  store 
are  inexhaustible  where  his  swarthy  foeman  is  the  subject. 

**  He  entered  one  evening  the  office  of  the  Figaro,  whence  two 
hostile  articles  had  been  launched  at  him :  '  V^ho  is  the  author  of 
these  infamous  productions  ?  his  name — be  quick/  '  I  know  not,' 
said  Maurice  Alhoy,  chief  editor  of  the  paper.  *  You  must  know  ; 
I  will  not  wait  a  minute ;  I  must  kill  some  one.*  *  Mj  good  friend,' 
said  Maurice, '  jou  have  exhausted  my  patience.  I  will  be  responsible 
for  the  articles;  name  your  seconds.'  Mutual  friends  interposed,  and 
Dumas  condescended  to  spare  Alhoy's  life ;  but  he,  as  the  offended, 
should  keep  h's  honor  intact  They  shou!d  repair  to  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne ifezt  morning,  hut  no  blood  was  to  be  drawn.  The  seconds 
were,  however,  entirely  ignorant  of  this  implied  arrangement. 

•*  Alexander  looked  sublime  ;  courage  was  visible  in  every  featare  ; 
he  was  insensible  to  fear ;  pallor  sat  not  on  his  manly  face.  They 
produced  the  swords.  '  What's  here,*  cried  he,  *  blue  weapons  !  I 
never  used  a  blue-colored  blade.  Pierre,'  continued  he,  turning  with 
the  gesture  of  a  hero  to  his  Negro,  '  produce  the  dark-dyed  swords.* 
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They  were  brought,  and  the  weapons  crossed. 

Maurice  Alhoj  Mng  somewhat  nervous,  and  a  little  overawed 
hi  the  trnljr  intrepid  mien  of  his  adversary,  lost  command  of  hand 
alto^ther,  when  Dumas  began — 

*  Defend  yourself,  corbleau  I  wrist  firmer :  a  victory  over  an 
opponent  of  your  force  would  not  be  worth  gaining — oh !'  cried  he 
io  afiVight,  letting  fall  his  sword. 

Id  order  to  punish  his  vain  boasting,  Alhoy  had  slightly  wounded 
him  in  the  shoulder. 

'  What's  that  for  ?'  added  he,  forgetting  himself  for  the  moment, 
^it  was  not  mentioned  in  the  programme.'  " 

Mirecourt,  feeling  a  sort  of  remorse  at  last  for  his  merci- 
less treatment  of  his  foe,  relents,  and  tells  somethiug  to 
his  credit : — 

"Our  hero,  notwithstanding  his  faults,  has  sincere  admirers  and 
eQtha.siastic  friends.  |M.  Porcher,  the  illustrious  director  of  the 
claqae,*  is  of  the  number.  One  day  he  gave  a  splendid  dinner  to 
tbei^eat  Mousqnetaire,  The  wine  sparkled,  and  the  most  delight- 
ful gaiety  reigned  from  one  end  of  the  table  to  the  other.  Porcher 
aloDe  kept  looking  at  his  elass  without  approaching  it  to  his  lips. 
It  murt  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  he  had  already  emptied  it 
very  often,  and  had  now  reached  the  maudlin  stage.  '  What  is 
the  matter  with  you,  my  dear  friend  ?'  said  Alexander.  '  Am  I  really 
among  the  number  of  your  dear  friends  ?'  sighed  the  renowned  dis- 
penser of  venal  applause.  *  How  can  you  doubt  it  V  *  Well,  I  don't, 
bat  still  there  is  one  thing  that  gives  me  great  trouble.*  *  Ah !  what 
i«it?'  < My  heavy  sorrow  is  this,  you  never  say  thou  to  me:  just 
i&ou  me  once.*  '  My  poor  Porcher  I  with  the  greatest  pleasure  I 
Shake  hands,  dear  friend,  and  lend  me  a  thousand  crowns.*  " 

With  some  degree  of  inconsistency,  Mirecourt  seems 
disposed  to  enhance  the  merit  of  Dumas  FiU  in  the  pro- 

Ertion  of  the  disparagement  of  Dumas  Pere.  Besides 
J  qualities  of  a  writer  of  genius  and  talents,  he  represents 
him  as  a  sincere,  honorable  young  man,  living  within  his 
income,  keeping  his  father  within  some  bounds,  and  helping 
him  out  of  his  difficulties.  In  the  Cure  for  the  Heart- 
wke,  HodgSy  after  relating  to  his  sister  the  misdeeds  of 
their  extravagant  father,  and  mentioning  how  his  own  good 
example  was  entirely  lost  on  him,  gravely  asks  her,  as  a 
case  of  conscience,  whether  he  would  be  justified  in  giving 
the  immoral  old  boy  a  licking.  Dumas  tils  supports  sister 
and  mother,  and  gives  what  he  can  to  charitable  purposes, 

•  For  closer  acquaintance  with  this  great  practitioner  see  our 
renew  of  the  Memoirs  of  Dumas. 
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but  never  lets  the  idea  of  the  licking  cross  his  mind.  It 
may  be  supposed,  from  the  character  of  his  works,  especially 
the  earlier  onco,  that  his  life  in  one  respect  has  been  far 
from  correct.  Our  lenient  critic  throws  out  hopes  that 
there  will  be  a  decided  improvement  in  his  works  to  come, 
as  he  is  Christian  at  heart  and  studies  the  Scriptures. 
Amen,  say  we. 

However  our  author  may  relax  in  his  dislike  to  Dumas, 
his  feelings  towards  £mile  de  Girardin  exhibit  a  most 
determined  personal  hatred ;  and,  therefore,  he  is  not  so 
much  tu  be  trusted  in  his  statements  concerning  his  cha- 
racter. 

Ilis  portrait,  serving  for  frontispiece,  exhibits  a  Napoleon 
when  in  good  humour.  So  he  is  an  anomaly,  if  his  veins 
are  filled  with  poison  instead  of  blood,  as  insinuated  by  his 
critic.  Circumstances  connected  with  his  birth,  and  the 
after  neglect  or  dislike  of  his  parents,  have  given  a  misan- 
thropic tinge  to  his  character.  He  considers  every  office 
beneath  him  but  that  of  prime  minister ;  and  his  i)olitical 
creed  has  been  re-modelled  a  dozen  times.  The  facts  adduced 
by  Mirccourt,  such  as  ordering  his  own  immediate  release 
from  prison,  when  he  might  have  kept  him  there  at  plea- 
sure, do  not  bear  out  his  theory  to  our  satisfaction. 

If  he  dit^praises  the  husband  to  the  utmost  stretch  of 
language,  he  makes  up  in  his  unqualified  admiration  of 
Madame,  ne'e  Delphhe  Gay,  a  lovely  compound  of  perso- 
nal beauty,  grace,  goodness,  conversational  powers,  and 
poetical  girts.  Any  person  who  has  read  or  seen  acted  her 
delightful  dramas,  or  read  her  tales,  too  few  in  number, 
alas !  or  her  lively  and  picturesque  sketches  of  Parisian 
life,  social,  political,  literary  and  artistic,  from  about  18^0 
to  1848,  under  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  de  Launay,  will 
bear  out  the  critic  as  far  as  evidence  is  before  themselves. 
Mlrecourt  evidently  grudged  her  to  her  selfish  loi*d.  Litera- 
ture has  had  a  great  loss  by  her  too  early  death. 

One  of  Mirecourt's  grievances  against  the  editor  of  La 
Presse  arose  from  his  rejecting  Marion  Jj'Lormc  unless 
signed  Alex,  Dumas. 

We  must  find  space  for  the  unhappy  duel  between  Girar- 
dm  and  Armand  Carrel^  judging  that  a  simple  recital  of  an 
incident  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  nearly 
as  good  as  a  sermon.  The  account  is  from  Le  National , 
Carrel's  \m\)CT\ — July  1st,  18(JG. 
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*'The  direct  explication  which  had  place  between  M.  Oarrel  and 
M  de  Girardin  left  nothing  in  the  power  of  the  seconds  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation.  Having  reached  the  ground,  the  Bois  de 
VJDcennes,  M.  Carrel  advancid  towards  M.  de  Girardin,  and  said» 
'  Monsieur,  you  have  threatened  me  with  a  biography  :  as  the  chance 
of  the  day  may  be  against  me  you  will  probably  fulfil  vour  promise ; 
bat  if  you  write  it  in  an  honest  spirit  you  will  not  iind  either  in  my 
private  or  public  life  anything  unbecoming  a  roan  of  honor.  Is  it 
not  so,  Monsieur  ?'    '  It  is.  Monsieur'  replied  M.  de  Girardin. 

It  bad  been  decided  that  the  combatants  should  be  placed  at  a 
distance  of  forty  paces,  and  that  each  was  then  at  liberty  to  walk 
forward  ten  steps.  M.  Carrel  advanced  that  distance  with  a  firm 
and  rapid  pace ;  then,  raising  his  pistol  and  taking  aim  he  fired  at 
bis  adversary,  who  had  only  advanced  three  paces.  The  two  dis  - 
charges  were  nearly  simultaneous,  but  M.  Carrel  had  fired  first. 
M.  de  Girardin  cried  out '  I  am  hit  in  the  thigh  ;'  '  and  I  in  the 
groin,'  said  M.  Carrel, 

He  had  still  strength  enough  left  to  walk  to  a  bank  at  the  edge  of 
the  avenue,  and  sit  down.  His  second,  and  Dr.  Marx  his  friend,  ran 
up  to  him,  M.  Persat  (proprietor  of  Le  National)  burst  into  tears. 
*bo  not  weep,  my  good  friend,*  said  Carrel;  *  this  ball  has  given  you 
quittance.*  This  was  an  allusion  to  a  legal  process  to  come  off  on 
the  next  day.*' 

They  carried  him  to  St.  Mand6,  to  the  house  of  M.  Peyra,  an 
old  comrade  of  the  Eeole  Militaire,  Passing  near  M.  Girardin,  M. 
Carrel  addressed  him :  '  Are  you  suffering  much,  M.  Girardin  ?' 
'Ivonldbe  rtjoiced  if  your  sufferings  were  no  greater.*  'Adieu, 
Monsieur,  I  bear  no  ill  will  to  you.* 

Carrel  was  not  deceived  as  to  the  dangerous  character  of  his 
wound.  He  requested  that  they  would  bear  him  directly  to  tht  ceme- 
tery after  his  decease  ;  no  priest,  no  church.  Such  was  his  short  and 
ddinite  direction. 

The  next  dav  Armand  Carrel  was  dead.  Had  his  last  hours  been 
consoled  by  religion,  his  posthumous  reputation  would  surely  have 
sustained  no  loss.  It  is  a  pity  that  republicanism  and  impiety  are 
such  near  neighbours." 

MirecourthfmiXe^  Gearge  Sand  With,  delicate  touch,  passes 
dightly  over  the  unsound  portions  of  her  career,  and  gives 
all  homage  due  to  her  great  powers.     Bhe  has  not  taken 
his  biography,  however,  in  good  part  at  all ;  and  he  com- 
plains that  she  even  adds  a  year  or  two  to  her  age,  in  order 
to  mjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  contradiction.     Still  he  wiU  not* 
have  the  public  to  be  too  fastidious  as  to  the  self-restraint, 
4e.  of  those  who  write  or  act  for  their  amusement.     Let 
them  be  satisfied  that  his  heroine  for  the  moment  is  what 
Hinon  de  PEnclos  once  boasted  herself  to  be,  viz. :    an 
honest  man. 
He  quotes  from  the  Lettres  d!un  VoyageuTy  a  passage 
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which  we  repeat  for  its  beauty.  All  the  world  knows  that 
Aurora  Duaevant  is  a  native  of  Berri,  and  that  she  was 
brought  up  in  that  rough  province  under  the  wing  of  an 
energetic  grand-mother. 

**  Oh  I  who  amongst  us  does  not  fondly  recollect  the  first  volumes 
which  he  has  tasted  or  devoured  !  Has  not  the  very  cover  of  an  old 
book,  found  mantled  over  with  dust,  on  the  shelf  of  a  neglected  book- 
case, retraced  the  sweet  outlines  of  the  picture  of  your  youthful 
years  !  Have  you  not  seen  rise  before  you,  the  wide  meadow  bathing 
in  the  warm  rays  of  the  evening:,  where  you  perused  it  for  the  first 
time  I  Oh  !  how  quickly  fell  the  night  over  the  enchanted  leaves,  and 
how  cruelly  the  fading  twilight  mude  the  characters  dance  in  confu. 
sion  on  the  darkening  pages  ! 

It  is  ail  over:  the  lambs  are  bleating ;  the  sheep  have  gathered 
to  the  fold  ;  and  the  cricket  has  taken  possession  of  the  huts  and  the 
plains :  you  must  depart. 

The  road  is  stony,  the  plank  is  narrow  and  slippery,  the  side 
path  rough.  You  are  covered  with  perspiration,  but  all  is  useless  : 
yiiu  arrive  too  late,  they  have  commenced  supper.  It  is  to  no  pur- 
pose that  the  old  servant,  who  loves  you  so  much,  has  delayed  to  ring 
the  bell  as  long  as  she  could.  Tou  must  endure  the  mortification  oif 
sitting  down  la.st,  and  the  grand<mother,  relentless  in  etiquette  even 
in  the  depth  of  her  secluded  farm,  administers  a  tender  reproach  in  a 
mild,  sorrowful  tone,  which  affects  you  more  sensibly  than  a  severe 
reproof. 

But  when  at  night,  she  asks  you  for  an  account  of  how  the  day 
was  spent,  and  you  acknowledge  with  a  blush,  that  you  forgot  the 
time  reading  ;  and  being  required  to  produce  the  book,  you  draw  out, 
with  a  trembling  hand,  Etttelle  et  Ncmorin,  Oh,  then  the  old  lady 
cannot  help  smiling.  Take  courage  ;  your  treatsure  will  be  restored, 
but  mind,  never  be  late  for  supper  again. 

O,  happy  days!  O,  my  dark  glen  I  O,  Corinne!  O,  Ber^ 
nnrdin  de  St,  Pierre  !  Ye  willows  by  the  river,  my  vanished  youth, 
and  oh  !  my  poor  old  hound,  who  never  missed  the  sujjper-hour,  but 
answered  to  the  ring  of  the  distant  bell  by  a  hungry  and  sorrowful 
howl !" 

Charles  NodieXy  with  whom  we  spent  some  pleasant  mo- 
ments in  Les  Memoir es  de  Alexandre  Dumas ^  Mery,  the 
exaggerated  type  of  our  Theodore  Hook,  Victor  HugOy 
Ber anger f  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Arshie  Iloussaye,  Francis 
'  Wei/f  Baron  Taylor,  Paul  Fdval,  and  other  estimable 
writers  meet  with  warm  though  judicious  welcome  in  the 
pages  of  Les  Contemporains,  The  degree  of  blame  admin- 
istered to  Paul  de  Kock  and  Balzac  is  very  slight,  com- 
pared to  the  kindness  with  which  they  are  treated.  How 
Balzac  could  have  spent  much  time  in  collecting  materials 
for  his  Comedy  oj  Human  Lifcy  we  are  unable  to  under- 
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stand,  with  the  following  programme  of  his  daily  occupa- 
tion before  us. 

"Balzac  has  been  the  most  assiduous  worker  of  modern  times. 
We  must  refer  to  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages  to  find  the  same  zeal, 
the  same  assiduity,  the  same  patience.  He  goes  to  bed  at  half-past 
fire,  soon  after  taking  dinner,  rises  at  11  o'clock,  or  mid-night,  wraps 
himself  in  a  sort  of  monk's  gown,  and  works  awaj*  till  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  His  servant,  Frangois,  then  brings  in  his  breakfast,  takes 
op  the  proofs,  and  Balzac,  drawing  out  his  watch,  says  to  him,  with 
the  gravest  air  imaginable,  *  I  give  you  ten  minutes  to  take  these  to 
Charenton.*  Charenton  (the  locale  of  the  printing  office)  is  two 
le^es  distant,  but  that  does  not  frighten  Frangois.  His  stereo- 
typed answer  ia — *  ten  minutes  I  very  good  !  off  I  go.'  Balzac  resumes 
his  writing  after  breakfiist,  and  works  till  three  o'clock  ;  then  takes 
a  country  walk  till  dinner,  immediately  after  which  he  retires  to 
rest,  to  resume  the  samo  process  on  awaking 

Balzac  sketehes  a  romance  as  a  painter  does  a  picture.  His  first 
outline,  even  of  the  longest  of  his  stories,  never  exceeds  forty 
pages.  He  flings  every  leaf  behind  him  without  even  paging  it,  for 
fear  of  being  tempted  to  make  corrections  ;  and  the  next  day  he  re- 
wives  the  proofs,  furnished  with  enormous  margins.  The  forty 
pages  yield  a  hundred  in  the  second  proof,  two  hundred  in  the  third, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  story.  This  mode  of  proceeding  throws 
the  unfortunate  compositors  into  despair  ;  finding  their  work  of  yes- 
terday buried  under  a  mountain  of  corrections  and  additions.  It  is 
a  chaos,  an  irregular  expansion  of  lines  from  a  common  centre,  a  sys- 
tem of  fireworks  ;  the  rockets  crossing  and  encircling  each  other, 
taming  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  ascending,  descending,  knocking 
their  heads  together,  and  inflicting  head-aches  innumerable.  In 
the  compositor's  time-tables,  two  hours  of  Balzac  make  one  day." 

If  we  can  believe  his  indulgent  critic,  Balzac^  despite 
the  uncommon  penetration  into  character  apparent  in  his 
writings,  was  a  very  Oliver  Goldsmith  in  all  matters  where 
worldly  wisdom  was  requisite.  Unable  to  dupe  a  simpleton, 
be  was  himself  the  most  facile  of  that  unhappy  class.  He 
was  ever  labouring  to  diminish  a  heavy  amount  of  debt,  and 
only  augmented  it  with  every  new  literary  speculation. 
We  give  him  much  credit  for  never  allowing  his  nieces  to 
read  his  books.  He  enjoyed  his  release  i'rom  his  grim  cre- 
ditors but  a  short  period ;  and  now  Dumas,  his  relentless 
ioe  during  life,  will  pull  down  the  moon,  if  not  allowed  by 
the  widow  to  raise  a  monument  to  his  memory,  with  this 
inscription,  "  To  Balzac,  by  his  rival,   Dumas." 

We  must  find  room  for  an  extract  from  the  sketch  of  Frede- 
rick Lemaitre.  He  made  his  debut  at  the  Ambigu,  in  PAu- 
^ge  des  Adreis,  and  was  very  badly  received.     He  lelt  that 
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success  in  the  part  of  Macaire,  as  thenplayed,  wasout  of  the 

auestion,  and  was  pensively  walking  along  the  Boulevards, 
evising  some  plan  for  ensuring  success  to  his  part. 

**  All  at  once  he  perceived  a  personage  standing  before  the  door  of 
a  cake  shop,  covered  with  indescribable  drapery  from  head  to  foot. 
Uis  clothes  might  once  have  been  of  irreproachable  stuff  and  fashion ; 
but  now  they  bung  about  him  in  ragged  stripes.  Wretchedness  and 
debauchery  had  left  their  marks  everywhere ;  but  still  the  wearer 
maintained  an  arrogant  deportment,  ana  the  most  excellent  opinion  of 
his  individual  merits. 

Proudly  poised  on  his  old  boots,  broken  and  down  at  heel,  and 
with  a  greasy  and  many  cornered  hat  set  jauntily  on  his  left  ear,  he 
was  daintily  breaking,  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  a  halfpenny  cake, 
carrying  it  to  his  lips  with  the  gestures  of  a  petit  maitre,  and  eating  it 
with  all  the  air  of  a  gourmand.  His  collation  over,  he  drew  a  de- 
pending rag  from  his  coat  pocket,  wiped  his  hands,  brushed  his  filthy 
habits,  and  continued  his  route  along  the  Boulevard.  '  That's  my 
very  man,*  said  Frederick.  In  effect,  the  type  he  had  vaguely  ima- 
gined, was  before  him  in  flesh  and  blood:  Robert  Macaire  was  found 
at  la9t. 

That  very  evening  at  the  theatre,  the  comedian  presented  him- 
self with  a  coat,  hat,  and  boots,  the  very  fellows  of  those  worn  by 
the  man  of  the  Boulevards.  He  imitated  the  gestures  of  this  Brum- 
mel  in  tatters ;  his  grotesque  self-possession,  and  his  sinister  dignity, 
induced  his  fellow-comedean,  Serres,  to  adopt  an  analogous  style,  and 
the  piece  obtained  an  unhoped  success."         •  •  •  * 

Not  content  with  presenting  Macaire  to  those  who  paid 
for  the  exhibition, he  occasionally  gave  gratuitous  specimens 
according  as  circumstances  offered. 

**  One  morning  at  the  Ca/S  de  Malie  the  bill  was  presented  after  the 
dejeuner.  He  arose,  threw  ten  francs  on  the  counter,  and  was  pas- 
sing on.  *  But  the  bill  is  ten  francs,  fifty  centimes,'  observed  the 
tavern  keeper.  •  Never  mind,'  said  Frederick  :  *  the  fifty  centimes 
are  for  the  gar^on.' 

In  the  wmter  of  1836  he  was  skating  one  afternoon  on  the  pond 
of  the  Luxembourg.  Some  women  were  admiring  the  grace  of  his 
evolutions,  when  all  at  once  one  of  them  cried  out,  *  I  want  my  fifteen 
francs,  M.  Frederic ;  you  have  forgotten  my  fifteen  francs.*  Our 
actor  stopped.  It  was  his  old  hostess  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  at  the 
time  of  his  first  engagement  at  the  OdSon.  *  Your  fifteen  francs^ 
Madame — what  assurance  I  I  forgot  a  periwig  when  leaving  your 
house,  it  is  in  my  old  trunk  in  the  recess ;  it  cost  me  tbirty-five 
francs  :  you  owe  me  a  louis  consequently  ;  1  will  call  for  it  the  first 
morning  I  am  in  your  neiirhbourhood.*-  He  advanced  the  skate  of 
his  left  foot  and  disappeared.  Next  day  the  landlady  received  the 
balance.  Frederick  never  intended  to  repudiate,  but  he  could  not 
deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  enacting  Robert  in  the  open  air." 
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We  have  omitted  those  parts  in  the  Contemporains  which 
present  after  all  the  best  epecimens  of  onr  author's  piinprent, 
lively,  and  sarcastic  manner,  namely,  his  replies  to  Eugene 
Sue,  Qirardin^  Jules  Jamn,  and  others  on  wliom  he  bestows 
hifl  hearty  hatred.  They  are  too  personal  and  venemous 
for  our  taste.  Lively  sallies  and  bon  mots  innumerable 
we  have  been  obliged  to  leave  behind.  Some  look  as  if 
their  perpetrators  were  of  Irish  descent.  A  worthy  giving 
vent  to  his  hatred  says  of  his  foeman,  *  I  would  see  him 
drowning  and  not  offer  him  a  glass  of  water.'  Charles 
Nodler  gives  an  adroit  rebuke  to  one  of  his  young  imitators 
who  had  been  reading  a  specimen  of  his  composition  to  the 
patriarch :  *  My  dear  Wey,  I  fear  the  piece  is  without  value, 
for  at  first  I  took  it  for  one  of  my  own.'  Probably  we  will 
make  up  for  our  short  comings  when  we  resume  our  con- 
sideration of  other  literary  and  artistic  celebrities  on  a 
future  occasion. 

Theopkile  Leschamps,  at  the  instance,  as  we  suppose,  of 
some  of  the  patients  smarting  under  Mirecourfs  stripes, 
writes  a  biography  of  the  biographer ;  but  the  only  oppro- 
brium he  can  fling  on  the  dreaded  critic  is  that  his  surname 
\^Jacquotj  not  Mirecourt,  that  though  an  anti-infidel  and  anti- 
socialist,  he  seldom  hears  Mass;  and  that  his  occupation 
resembles  that  of  a  broker,  who  cute  out  valuable  pictures 
for  the  sake  of  selling  the  frames. 

Pierre  Mazerolle  comes  into  court  after  him,  and  avows 
himself  the  author  of  several  of  the  biographies.  He 
professes  Socialism  and  infidelity,  defends  the  writings  and 
conduct  of.  Evghfte  Sue,  whom  Mirecourt  had  drawn  as  a 
luxurious,  unfeeling,  and  selfish  sensualist,  while  pretend- 
ing the  most  earnest  sympathy  for  the  poor.  He  acknow- 
ledges having  assumed  Mirecourfs  Christian  principles 
while  in  his  pay ;  but  exclaims  against  his  patron  s  passing 
off  his  (Mazerolles)  productions  as  the  fruit  of  his  own 
brain  while  declaiming  against  the  plagiarisms  of  Dumas, 
He  reminds  the  English  reader  of  Samson  Brass  and 
Maw'worm  in  his  humble  appreciation  of  himself,  and 
complacency  in  his  abjection.  With  a  very  earnest  desire 
to  disparage  his  former  employer,  he  can  only  convict  him 
of  making  use  of  his  (Mazerolle's)  notes  in  the  concoction 
of  his  biographies,  trusting  to  hearsay,  and  being  too  much 
disposed  to  believe  ill  of  his  adversaries.     He  is  compelled 
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to  acknowledge  his  worth  as  a  good  citizen  and  honest  man, 
and  his  never  uttering  praise  by  the  inducement  of  bribery, 
direct  or  indirect. 

So  many  good  things  remain  to  be  gleaned  in  this  fields 
that  we  shall,  as  already  mentioned,  resume  our  labours  in 
a  future  number. 


Art.  III.— the  FRENCH  COMEDY  AT  PARIS. 

1.  Histaire  Anecdotiqtie  du  llteatre,  de  la  Litterature,  et 

de  diverses  impressions  contemporaines.    Par  Charles 
Maurice.     Paris :  Henri  Plon.  1866. 

2.  Moliere  and  the  French  Classical  Drama.     By  Madame 

Blaz  de  Bury.    Charles  Knight.  1846. 

3.  The  French  Stage  and  the  French  Peapky  as  illustrated 

in  the  Memoirs  of  M.  Fleury,     Edited  by  Theodore 
Hook.     Henry  Colbum.     1841. 

In  -a  former  article  we  gave  some  account  of  the  rise  of 
the  national  opera  amonff  the  French,  and  their  eflforts  ia 
sustain  it  against  the  influence  of  foreign  music,  and  the 
taste  for  Italian  vocalism.  No  less  remarkable  has  been 
their  perseverance  in  upholding  the  drama  of  their  country, 
although  it  did  not  meet  with  the  same  opposition  and 
difficulties  which  beset  the  Academie  de  Musique.  The 
perfection  to  which  the  art  of  composing  plays,  and  espe- 
cially of  acting  them,  has  been  broug-ht  in  France,  has 
perhaps  been  scarcely  ever  equalled  in  any  other  country, 
not  excepting  England,  at  the  head  of  whose  stage  stand 
the  names  of  Garrick,  Kean,  Macready,  Siddons,  &c. 
The  great  critic  of  dramatic  literature,  Schlegel,  has  said 
that  the  French  actors  have  brought  the  art  of  elocution  to 
as  great  a  degree  of  refinement  as  it  can  be  conceived  capa- 
ble of.  This  may,  perhap-*,  be  owing  to  the  peculiar 
adaptability  of  the  French  language  to  the  purposes  of 
conversation  or  dialogue,  and  also,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  rigid  system  of  governmental  instruction  adopted  in 
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their  first-class  theatres.  It  is  true  that  at  various  periods 
what  is  called  the  legitimate  drama  iu  England  has  been 
favored  and  supported  by  the  people  very  liberally ;  but 
then  long  intervals  have  occurred  during  which  nothing 
would  go  down  with  the  public  but  extravaganzas,  ballets, 
and  farces ;  and  at  the  present  day  the  rage  seems  to  be 
directed  principally  towards  translations  of  French  plays 
and  vaudevilles.  The  English  people  are  by  no  means  so 
national  in  their  dramatic  taste  as  tne  French ;  it  is  true 
that  they  idolize  Shakespeare,  but  then  it  is  more  in  the 
eloset  tfa^n  on  the  stage. 

It  is  strange  how  the .  knowledge  which  the  ancients 
undoubtedly  possessed  in  a  high  degree  of  the  resources  of 
the  histrionic  art,  was  completely  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
the  noiddle  ages.  It  woula  appear  as  if  mankind  had  to 
commence  over  again  to  learn  the  tricks  of  the  actor,  and 
to  go  through  centuries  of  apprenticeship  to  his  profession. 
The  pilgrims  who  rambled  throughout  Europe  from  town 
to  town  were  almost  the  only  performers  of  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries,  instituting  mimic  scenes  and  pantomimes 
in  the  market-places  and  at  the  fairs ;  their  subjects  were 
all  taken  from  Holy  Writ,  and,  no  doubt,  were  intended  to 
edify  the  passers-by,  but  were  just  as  likely  to  create  scan- 
dal and  irreligion.  In  1402  Charles  VI.  authorised  a 
certain  class  of  wanderers  to  perform  sacred  plays  called 
mysteres  or  soties,  and  they  were  named  Brethren  of  the 
Passion,  from  the  invariable  scenes  represented  by  them. 
The  Premonstratensian  monks  obtained  subsequently  a 
fiimilar  authorization,  and  their  stage  was  of  a  very  curious 
construction,  consonant  with  the  simplicity  and  ignorance 
of  the  period;  it  consisted  of  "Beveral  scaffoldings,  one 
above  the  other,  the  highest  of  which  represented  heaven 
and  the  lowest  hell,  with  a  gaping  mouth  to  swallow  up 
imrepenting  sinners.  Instead  of  side-scenes  were  a  row  of 
large  shelves  on  which  the  performers  rested  from  their 
fatigues,  without  withdrawing  themselves  from  the  eyes  of 
the  spectators. 

Th^  Parisians  were  not,  however,  very  long  in  getting 
weary  of  the  uniformly  sacred  character  of  these  dramas, 
and  soon  began  to  mix  up  a  little  of  the  occurrences  of  the 
world  on  the  stage,  as  is  seen  in  the  titles  of  two  very  early 
plays  of  that  age,  "  Le  Mystire  du  Chevalier ,  qui  donne 
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sa  feinme  au  d'lahk^'  and  **  he  MystSre  de  la  Sainte 
Ilostiey'  in  which  latter  was  introduced  a  Jew,  who  havinff 
communicated,  brought  home  the  Holy  Particles  and 
endeavoured  to  practise  tortures  upon  them.  Subsequently 
the  leader  of  the  procureurs  (solicitors)  of  Paris,  or  as  he 
was  otherwise  styled,  king  of  the  Basoche,  on  account  of 
the  valuable  aid  given  by  that  body  to  the  real  monarch 
against  the  populace,  was  granted  certain  privileges  of 
marshalling  bis  men,  some  3000  strong,  in  the  Pr^  aux 
clercs,  then  a  grassy  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  of  afterwards 
acting  moraUtes  or  farces  in  the  presence  of  royalty. 
Another  company,  named  the  Enfans  sans  soucis,  were 
much  fostered  by  Louis  XII.,  Mho  found  that  they  disen- 
gaged the  attention  of  his  loving  subjects  from  too  nice  a 
scrutiny  of  his  acte  of  government.  Two  comic  pieces  of 
this  time  have  come  down  to  us,  **  UAbus  du  monde'  and 
**  Pathelin,'*  the  latter  of  which  is  still  a  well-known  sub- 
ject in  the  country  parts  of  France,  wherein  a  cunning 
lawyer  having  outwitted  by  some  trick  a  simple  bourgeois, 
is  liimself  in  turn  outwitted  with  the  same  trick  by  a  pea- 
sant. 

Under  Henry  II.  a  good  attempt  seems  to  have  been 
made  at  original  tragedy  by  a  young  man  of  noble  family 
named  Jodelle.  He  wrote  a  play  named  Cleopatra,  and 
having  obtained  leave  to  establish  a  theatre  at  the  Hotel  de 
Rheims,  he  assumed  himself  the  character  of  the  fair 
Egyptian,  and  delighted  the  court  with  his  performances. 
Comedy  in  prose  was  not,  however,  introduced  before  1562, 
an  innovation  on  the  former  doggrel  verse  productions, 
which  is  due  to  the  Brothers  de  la  Taille.  In  1600  Paris 
contained  two  theatres,  that  of  the  Troupe  de  la  Comedie 
FranQahey  which  would  seem  to  have  been  held  in  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  afterwards  a  great  rival  of  Moliere's 
company,  and  that  of  the  Marais,  where  most  probably 
were  performed  the  tragic  or  serious  dramas  of  the  period. 

Before  Moli^re's  time  the  French  Academy  usurped  com- 
plete dominion  over  all  writers  for  the  stage  ;  whether  com- 
posers of  tragedy  or  comedy.  The  great  Comeille  had 
written  six  pieces  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter,  entirely 
subservient  to  the  classical  niles  of  the  unities  laid  down  by 
the  governing  judges,  before  he  felt  himself  sufficiently 
strong  to  hazard  an  attempt  at  indopoudent,  untrammelled 
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writing,  in  the  style,  which  has  been  since  called  the  Eo- 
mantique,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  Classique,  or  that 
according  to  the  rigid  poetical  doctrines  of  Aristotle. 
Comedy,  however,  at  this  time,  owed  its  progress  in  France 
to  an  exterior  influence  and  example,  as  MoliSre  himself 
afterwards  testified,  namely  to  the  form  which  it  has  as- 
sumed in  Spain,  where  dialogue  was  spun  out  not  only  into 
acts,  but  into  successive  days,  in  the  plays  of  Calderon  and 
Lopez  de  Vega.  A  drama,  by  Comeille,  named  "  Le 
Menteur,''  partially  translated  from  the  Spanish,  formed 
the  foundation  and  gave  the  idea  to  the  celebrated  French 
comic  writer,  of  many  of  his  situations  and  characters. 

Moliere,  whose  original  name  was  Jean  Baptiste 
Poquehn,  was  bom  on  the  loth  January,  1622,  at  raris, 
in  the  Rue  St.  Ilonor^  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  des 
Vieilles  Etuves.  His  father  held  the  oflice  of  valet-de- 
chambre  tapissier  to  the  king,  and  endeavoured  to  give  his 
eon  the  best  education  he  could,  at  the  Jesuits'  college  at 
Clermont.  Here  he  met  the  famous  Gassendi,  and  had, 
as  school-fellows,  many  who  were  afterwards  celebrated 
characters  of  the  age ;  among  the  rest.  Prince  de  Conti, 
who  favoured  and  patronised  him  very  much  in  after  life. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  small 
office  which  he  held  at  court,  and  was,  therefore,  obliged  to 
go  to  reside  at  Paris. 

At  this  time  there  existed,  near  the  Pont  Neuf,  a  small 
theatre,  maintained  by  a  troupe  chiefly  composed  of  two 
brothers  and  two  sisters  named  B^jarts.  They  subsequently 
changed  the  place  of  their  performances  to  a  tennis-court, 
called  "  La  Croix  Blanche, '  where  Moliere  imbibed  very 
soon  an  insuperable  tendency  towards  the  stage.  His  fa- 
mily, wishing  to  dissuade  him  from  following  what  ap- 
peared so  idle  and  profitless  a  pursuit,  sent  a  pedagogue  to 
reason  with  him  and  withdraw  him  from  the  pernicious  in- 
fluence.. The  poor  man  knew  not  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal ;  he  was  liimself  so  over-persuaded  by  the  youth's 
arguments  and  convictions,  that  he  turned  actor  and  aban- 
doned his  wearisome  life  of  schoolmaster.  Young  Poquelin, 
in  order  to  avoid  bringing  any  stain  upon  his  family  name 
as  much  as  possible,  assumed  that  of  Moli&re,  from  whence 
derived  it  is  not  well  known.  He  then  joined  the  Bdjarts, 
and  their  troupe  having  assumed  the  title  of  the  **  lllmtre 
Tkeatrey'  they  set  out  on  a  tour  through  the  provinces. 
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During  three  or  four  years  they  wandered  about  from 
town  to  town,  always  patronised  by  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
who  never  forgot  his  early  connexion  with  Moli^re,  and 
haying  brought  out  **  La'lh^aide,"  a  crude  tragedy  by  the 
younff  dramatist,  at  Bourdeaux,  they  at  length  settled  for 
a  while  at  Lyons.  Here,  at  length,  his  genius  shone  forth; 
*'  I'Etourdi*'  was  produced  in  the  year  16o3,  and  a  complete 
revolution  eflfected  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  French 
stage.  The  public  were  so  completely  taken  by  surprise 
with  this  comedy,  that  the  whole  company  of  a  rival  house 
waited  in  a  body  on  Moliere,  and  begged  that  he  would 
allow  them  to  join  their  fortunes  to  his.  Among  these 
deserters  were  several,  who  afterwards  proved  the  brightest 
omamentsof  their  profession,  such  as  La  Grange,  Du  Croisy , 
Duparc,  Mdlle.  Duparc,  Mdlle.  de  Brie,  and  others. 

The  Prince  de  Conti  now  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the 
comedian  to  accept  the  office  of  his  private  secretary,  but 
Moliere  had  got  an  innate  love  for  his  calling,  and  went  to 
Paris  in  1658,  where  he  was  shortly  dignified  with  the  post 
of  Director  of  the  Troupe  de  Monsieur,  afterwards  the 
Eeffent  Philippe  d'Orleans.  Their  theatre  was  at  first  es- 
tablished in  tlie  Salles  des  Gardes  in  the  old  Louvre,  where 
"  Nicomede"  and  **  Le  Docteur  Amoureux*'  were  brought 
out  with  great  success ;  a  removal  soon  took  place  to  the 
Petit  Bourbon,  which  being  demolished  in  1660,  to  make 
way  for  the  new  colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  the  company 
were  finally  located  at  the  Palais  Royal.  Their  name  was 
changed  to  that  of  Troupe  du  Roi  in  1666,  and  after 
Moliere's  death,  the  actors  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  and 
the  Marais  having  joined,  the  whole  body  combined  to  found 
the  present  Theatre  Frangais.  To  Moliere,  therefore,  may- 
be ascribed  the  first  rise  of  comedy  as  it  exists  at  present  in 
France,  both  as  to  composition  and  acting.  Before  his  time 
the  one  had  nothing  remarkable  either  m  character  or  dia- 
logue, it  was  crude  and  without  symmetry  ;  the  other  was 
conducted  without  any  unity  or  system,  very  Little  better 
than  the  sottises  and  moralites  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  reason  why  many  of  Moliere's  plays  produced  such 
an  impression  on  the  public  mind  of  that  period,  was  the 
same  which  gave  celebrity  to  the  ancient  comic  authors,  Aris- 
tophanes, Plautus,  Terence,  and  others.  They  were  written 
to  scourge  the  absurdities  and  vices  of  the  time,  and  to 
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ridicule  peculiarities  in  the  maimers  of  society.  The  occa- 
aiona  of  their  production  were,  in  some  instances,  admirably 
chosen,  and  calculated  to  give  ten-fold  effect  to  the  hidden 
satire  of  their  scenes.  An  instance  of  this  is  found  in  the 
"  Pr^cieuses  Ridicules,"  which  was  brought  out  in  Decem- 
ber, 1659,  and  having  been  played  once  on  the  first  day, 
the  public  desure  to  see  its  performance  became  so  enthusi- 
astic, that  the  actors  were  obliged  to  resume  their  parts 
twice  in  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  Its  subject  was  taken 
from  the  C6terie  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  the  female 
members  of  which  indulged  in  the  most  ridiculous  absurd- 
ities of  speech  and  action.  Their  names  were  changed  to 
those  of  ancient  heroines  and  shepherdesses ;  they  went  to 
bed  of  a  morning  to  receive  their  visitors,  who  were  intro- 
duced by  gentlemen,  appointed  directors  of  the  **ruelles," 
(by  which  were  designated  the  passages  at  each  side  of  the 
couch) ;  the  most  nonsensical  formalities  were  gone  through 
by  the  aspirants  to  the  privileges  of  the  society,  and  high- 
flown  semi-Bucolic  phraseology  made  use  of  aurinff  these 
petits  Ihees.  Les  Precietcses,  as^these  ladies  styled  them- 
selves, were  so  successfully  satirized,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  renounce  their  nonsense ;  their  cSterie  was  broken  up, 
M&age,  one  of  their  followers,  said  on  this  occasion  to  his 
friend  Chapelain — "we  must,  from  henceforward,  like 
Clovis,  despise  what  we  adored,  and  adore  what  we  des- 


"  Sganarelle"  was  produced  in  166Q,  to  ridicule  one  of 
the  most  prevalent  customs  of  the  age  ;  that  of  paying  ex- 
travagant attentions  to  married  ladies,  and  the  unpleasant 
Eositions  into  which  the  husbands  were  sometimes  Drought 
y  that  absurd  practice.  It  is  said  that  a  rich  bourgeois  of 
Paris,  who  had  married  a  handsome  young  wife,  and  had 
some  reason  to  think  that  he  had  not  been  treated  properly 
by  her,  conceived  that  he  was  specially  pointed  at  by  this 
comedy.  He  ran  through  the  entire  circle  of  his  acquaint- 
ances complaining  of  the  allusion,  and  even  attempted  to 
get  the  piece  suppressed. 

Moliire  was  remarkable  for  his  want  of  facility  in  finish- 
ing off  his  productions.  Several  of  the  very  best  lay  by 
him  for  some  years  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  com- 
plete them,  although  at  the  dictation  of  the  court  he  some- 
times made  an  extraordinary  effort,  and  brought  out  entire 
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pieces  in  a  few  days.  These,  however,  proved  afterwards 
to  be  the  least  worth  of  his  performances.  Fouquet,  the  cele- 
brated intendant  of  finances,  obtained  from  him  "  Les 
Faeheux,"  to  be  presented  before  the  king  at  Vaux,  the 
intendant's  private  mansion,  on  the  17th  August,  1661. 
On  this  occasion  entrees  de  ballet  were  introduced  between 
the  acts  for  the  first  time.  In  one  of  thoae  Mdlle.  B^jart 
appeared,  coming  forth  from  a  shell,  which  suddenly  open- 
ing produced  a  magical  effect  on  the  spectators.  Fontaine 
afterwards  made  the  following  verses  on  this  scene  : 

"  Pent  on  voir  nympho  plus  gentille 

Qu'^tait  B^jart  Tautre  jour  ? 

Lorsqu'on  vit  ouvrir  sa  coquille, 

Toute  le  monde  disait  i  Tentour, 

Lorsqu'on  vit  ouvrir  sa  coquille, 

Voici  la  m^re  d' Amour/' 
Tliis  fete,  given  by  the  unfortunate  Fouquet  led  to  his 
downfall,  as  is  very  well  told  by  Madame  Blaz  de  Bury  in 
the  following  passage : 

'*  Louise  de  laVailli^re  had  been  named  maid  of  honour  to  Madame, 
the  sister-in-law  of  the  king,  and  from  her  modestj,  gentlenesa,  and 
shy  demeanour,  remained  obscure  and  unknown  in  the  midst  of 
Louis's  brilliant  court.  These  very  qualities  perhaps,  so  uncommon 
in  the  ladies  of  these  days,  and  her  graceful  elegance,  found  favor 
for  Mdlle.  de  la  Vailli^re  in  the  eyes  of  the  Superintendent  Fouquet. 
The  extreme  coldness  with  which  she  received  his  advances  astonished 
as  well  as  annoyed  him^  and  with  true  financial  taste  and  breeding,  he 
commissioned  Madame  du  Plessis  Bellievre  to  offer  to  the  youthful 
fair  one  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  francs  as  the  price  of  her 
honour.  A  second  and  still  more  disdainful  refusal  having  met  this 
infamous  proposition,  the  superintendent  suspected  a  cause  of  which 
he  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  positive  existence.  The  mutual 
affection  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Mdlle.  de  la  Vailli^re  was  soon  revealed 
by  his  spies  to  the  watchful  Fouquet ;  and  one  day  meeting  the  maid 
of  honour  in  the  anti- chamber  of  her  royal  mistress,  he  could  not 
resist  the  desire  of  telling  her  he  could  account  now  for  the  refusal 
of  his  offers,  as  he  was  aware  of  the  object  of  her  attachment. 
Twelve  hours  had  not  elapsed  ere  the  king  was  acquainted  with  the 
whole  history,  and  the  rum  of  Fouquet  was  resolved.  So  great  was 
his  jealous  rage,  that  he  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  dissemble  a 
short  time  with  a  man,  whose  wealth  and  power  had  secured  ^o  him 
unnumbered  adherents.  Louis  was  full  of  his  vengeful  projects  when 
the  superintendent  solicited  from  him  the  honour  of  receiving  him 
and  the  court  at  Vaux.  The  king  abcepted,  and  the  splendor  of  the 
very  reception  he  met  with  only  served  to  exasperate  him  still  more. 
But  one  circumstance  above  all  had  nearly  made  him  forget  the  part 
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bt  hadirapoMd  on  himialf ;  in  the  private  cabinet  of  the  superin- 
tendent  the  first  object  that  met  his  view  was  ftportfait  of  Louise  de 
U  Vailli^re  1  Enraged  beyond  aH  bearing,  the  first  impulse  of  the 
Vine  was  to  have  Fouquet  instantaneously  arrested.  *  What  1* 
exclainied  the  queen-mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  •  in  the  midst  of  an 
entertainment  you  have  accepted  from  him  ?'  These  words  brought 
Loois  to  his  senses,  and  he  consented  to  defer  his  vengeance ;  but 
Fouqoet  was  apprised  of  his  danger  in  the  midst  of  the  fSte  by  a  note 
from  Madame  du  Plessis  BelHevre,  and  it  was  Vith  the  certainty  of 
his  approaching  fate  before  his  eyes  that  he  led  the  way  to  the  theatre, 
and  smilingly  listened  to  Pelhsson's  prologue,  which  represents 
Louis  as 

*  Young,  generous,  wise,  victorious,  brave,  august. 
Severe  as  kindly,  powerful  as  he's  just. 
Ruling  his  passions  as  he  rules  the  state.' 
Louis  XIV.  however,  notwithstanding  his  anger,  retained  sufficient 
empire  over  himself  not  only  to  listen  to  Moli^re's  piece  but  to  say 
to  him  after  it  was  fished,  *  There  goes  an  original,*  pointing  out 
M.  de  Soyecourt,  the  grand  veneur,    '  whom  you  have  omitted  to 
copy.'    Thiti  hint  was  enough  for  the  poet:  in  four  and  twenty  hours 
the  famous  scene  of  the  chasseur  was  complete,  and  the  king,  says 
Menage,  who  recounts  this  anecdote,  '  had  the  sati^sfactioo,  at  the 
first  representation  of  this  comedy  at  Fontainebleau,  on  the  27th  of 
the  same  month,  of  seeing  added  to  it  the  scene  his  majesty  had  had 
the  goodness  to  suggest.'  " 

To  the  Faeheux  there  succeeded  in  1662  ''  I'Ecole  des 
Femmes,"  which  was  criticized  rather  severely  by  Boursault 
in  Ilia  Portrait  du  Peintre.  Moliere  took  his  revenge  in 
rimpromptu  de  Versailles,  when  Montfleury,  the  actor  of 
the  Uieatre  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogno,  fell  foul  of  him, 
bnt  was  stopped  by  the  bully  Cyrano  de  Bergeyrac,  who 
eaid  that  actor  was  too  large  to  be  well  thrashed  all  in  one 
day.  Badne  wrote  for  Moliere  the  drama,  **les  Freres 
Eanemis,"  and  ffave  it  shortly  after  to  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne.  Moliere,  however,  was  at  tliifl  time  gratified 
by  the  court  with  a  pension  of  1000  francs. 

The  comic  poet's  penchant  for  the  female  sex  was  of 
nUier  a  heterogeneous  description.  He  began  with  Mdlle 
Bqart,  the  elder,  one  of  the  company  in  which  he  originally 
engaged.  He  afterwards  transferred  his  affections  to  Aldlle. 
Dunarc,  who  had  deserted  him  at  Lyons,  but  on  account 
of  her  pride  and  di»dain,  notwithstanding  his  persevering 
tttentions,  he  confided  his  misfortune  to  Mdlle.  du  Brie, 
who  consoled  him  with  these  words,  *'Be  of  good  cheer, 
thc«€  wounds  wdl  not  hurt  you,  they  have  been  more  fatal 
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to  myself  than  to  you."  8he  was  kiDd  and  gentle  towards 
him,  and  such  a  favorite  with  the  public  that  at  the  age  of 
sixty  when  she  gave  up  a  part  to  a  younger  beauty,  more 
suitable  for  the  rSle,  the  audience  called  her  out,  and  insist- 
ed on  her  acting. 

Moli^re  at  length  settled  down  with  Mdlle.  Armande 
B^jart,  whom  he  married  in  1662.  She  is  described  as 
having  been  a  coquette,  guilty  of  the  greatest  absurdities, 
intriguing  with  the  Abb^  de  Richelieu,  tne  Comte  de  Guiche, 
and  Lauzun.  The  comedian  wrote  her  picture  in  the 
"  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,"  act  iii.,  sc.  9,  and  satirized  her 
again  in  **  Le  Mariage  Forc^,''  and  **  La  Princesse  d'Elide," 
in  1664.  Montfleury  wrote  a  scurrilous  pamphlet  against 
her  and  her  husband,  but  Louis  XIV.,  to  shew  his  estima- 
tion of  the  poet's  character,  stood  himself  as  sponsor  for 
Moliere's  first  child.  She  had  a  great  afitipathy  to  Baron, 
the  best  actor  of  the  company,  and  finally  compelled  him 
to  fly  from  Paris.  The  unsuited  pair  were  at  length  sepa- 
rated for  a  period  of  three  years,  when  the  comedian 
returned  affain  to  bis  constant  friend,  Mdlle.  Du  Brie. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  go  through  the  different  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  bringing  out  of  many  of  the 
finest  of  this  author's  comedies,  **  Don  Juan"  and  T Amour 
Medecin,"  in  1665 ;  '*  Le  Misanthrope"  and  '*  Le  Medecin 
Malgr^  lui,"  in  1666 ;  '*  Tartuffe"  in  1667 ;  ''  Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme"  in  1670 ;  and  "  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin'* 
in  1671.  The  first  and  the  fifth  were  at  first  interdicted,  as 
too  strong  for  the  age.  Molifere  himself  acted  in  the 
*'  Misanthrope."  M.  de  Montansier,  who  had  been  told 
that  he  was  pointed  at  in  the  '*  Tartuffe,"  went  in  a  rage  to 
the  theatre,  but  at  the  end  of  the  performance  came  forth 
in  a  transport  of  ioy  and  admiration,  saying  that  he  hoped 
he  was  designatea  by  the  '*  Tartuffe,"  as  it  would  send  him 
down  to  posterity  along  with  the  name  of  the  poet. 

At  this  time  the  company  of  the  Palais  Royal  received 
the  title  of  Comediens  du  Roi,  and  Moliere  obtaincKi  a 
pension  of  7000  livres.  A  privilege  of  a  very  peculiar 
nature  was  granted  to  certain  regiments  of  the  guards  and 
others,  the  entry  into  the  pit  of  the  theatre  gratis.  This 
was  resisted  by  the  porter,  on  the  first  evening,  very 
vigorously,  but  he  paid  for  his  temerity,  for  he  fell  pierced 
by  the  sword  thrusts  of  four  or  five  oflScers.      Further 
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Bcenes  of  violence  wonld  have  occurred  in  the  body  of  the 
house  butthat  Baron,  thena  youth  of  nineteen,  appeared  on 
the  stage  in  the  character  of  a  decrepid  old  m  an ,  and  begged  of 
them  to  spare  his  declining  years,  and  prevented  any  further 
outrages.  **  Le  Medecin  malgr^  lui"  appears  to  have  been 
ongmated  in  a  quarrel  which  Moli&re  had  with  his  landlady, 
a  doctor's  wife,  who  insisted  on  Madame'  Moli^re's  paying 
a  higher  rent,  and  turned  her  out  on  refusal.  The  play 
is  said  to  have  been  ordered,  written  and  represented  in  the 
space  of  five  days. 

The  poet  numbered  as  his  friends  the  first  literary  men 
of  the  day,  among  the  rest  Boileau  and  Chapelle.  The  lat- 
ter was  a  notorious  drinker,  and  Boileau  undertook  one 
evening  over  his  cups  to  cure  hiqi  of  his  bad  habit ;  Chapelle, 
however,  turned  the  tables  completely  on  his  Mentor,  who 
by  degrees  insensibly  imbibed  such  a  quantity  of  wine,  as 
to  be  in  a  worse  state  at  the  end  than  the  person  he  wished 
to  correct.  Chapelle  afterwards  epigrammatized  him  in  the 
following  lines : — 

"  Bon  Dieu !  que  j'^argnai  de  bile 

Et  d'injures  au  genre  humain, 
Quand  renversant  ta  cruche  &.  Thuile, 

Je  te  mis  le  verre  h  la  main." 

Louis  XIV.,  who  had  the  greatest  passion  for  private 
theatricals  in  his  court,  revived  the  fetes  in  which  he 
and  his  court  played  some  of  the  principal  parts.  The 
"  Ballet  des  Muses"  was  produced,  and  during  one  of  its 
scenes  Madame  Moliere  gave  a  blow  to  the  actor  Baron, 
who,  thereupon,  fled  from  the  stage  of  Paris.  The  valets- 
du-chambre,  of  whose  body  Moliere  was  a  •member  by 
succession  to  his  father,  refused  to  eat  with  the  comedian, 
as  beneath  them  in  rank.  This  being  reported  to  the  king, 
he  caused  the  poet  to  be  brought  into  his  bed-chamber  at 
Hie  petit  levee,  and  making  him  sit  at  a  table  near,  sent 
him  one  of  the  dishes,  which  en  cos  de  nuit  (as  a  night 
refection)  were  prepared  for  majesty  alone.  This  was  con- 
sidered a  great  stretch  of  condescension,  none  but  cer- 
tain members  of  the  royal  family  being  ever  permitted  to 
eat  oflf  the  very  same  board  with  rovalty. 

One  of  the  best  traits  of  Moliere  s  character  is  that  of 
his  conduct  towards  an  old  player  named  Mondorge,  who 
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had  formerly  accompanied  hhn  through  the  proyinces,  and 
had  commissioned  Baron  to  obtain  for  him  some  gratuity 
from  the  affluent  poet.  The  moment  his  name  was  men- 
tioned Moliere  remembered  him,  and  asked  Baron  what  be 
ought  to  give  him.  The  reply  was  that  four  pistoles  would 
be  amply  suffident.  Moliere,  however,  gave  fonf  pistoles 
from  himself,  and  sent  also  twenty,  as  from  Baron,  "in 
order,"  as  he  said,  '*  that  he  may  feel  he  owes  more  to  yom 
than  to  me." 

**  Le  Tartuffe,"  when.it  first  came  out,  was  played  under 
the  name  of*  I'lmposteur,"  in  consequence  of  a  wicked  pam- 
phlet which  had  been  written  against  it.  The  President 
Lamoignon  and  the  parliament  of  Paris  ordered  its  complete 
suppression,  whereupon  the  players.  La  Grange  and  La 
Thorillifere,  went  to  Louis  XIV's  camp  before  Lille,  with  a 
petition  from  Moliere,  ending  in  these  words  :  **  It  is  cer- 
tain, sire,  that  1  must  not  be  expected  to  write  any  more 
comedies,  if  the  Tartuffes  are  to  have  the  upper  hand.** 
The  clergy  were  very  vehement  in  its  condemnation ;  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  forbid  its  being  read,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication. The  person  aimed^  at  in  the  principal 
character  was  the  Abbe  de  la  Roquette,  a  constant  atten- 
dant or  hanger  on  of  the  Duchesse  de  Longueville,  and 
who  enjoyed  a  rather  gallant  notoriety.  He  was  afterwards 
made  Bishop  of  Autun,  on  which  Ch^nier  has  since  made 
the  following  happy  fepigi'am  : 

De  Roquette  dans  son  temps,  Talleyrand  dans  le  notre, 
Furent  tons  deux  prelats  d  Autun. 
Tartuffc  dlait  le  portrait  de  Tun : 

Ah  !  si  Moliere  eut  eonnu  Tautre. 

• 

The  king  afterwards  in  February,  1669.  gave  perraission 
for  it  to  be  played  in  its  present  form.  The  name  has  been 
attributed  to  different  sources;  tarttifolt,  the  Italian  foi* 
truffles ;  and  from  truffery  or  tartuff'er,  which  in  that  age 
meant  to  deceive. 

Gaudouin,  a  rich  bourgeois,  was  the  person  pointed  at  in 
the  **  Bourgeois  GentiJhomme,"  which,  On  its  first  appear- 
ance before  the  court,  in  1670,  was  very  coldly  received ; 
until  the  king  himself,  on  the  second  occasion,  remarked  it 
to  be  one  of  the  best  he  had  seen,  when  it  attained  its  com- 
plete celebrity.    The  **  Amants  Magnifiques,"  produced  in 
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1670,  and  "  Psyche"  in  1671  ;  to  which  Corneille, 
Quinault,  and  the  musician  Lulli  contributed,  were  complete 
Mures,  because  written  to  suit  the  extravagant  caprices 
and  taste  of  the  court.  Madame  Moliere,  at  this  time,  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  Baron,  the  actor,  with  whom  she 
had  been  formerly  always  at  war,  but  in  consequence  of  his 
complete  rejection  of  her  advances,  she  returned  to  Moliere's 
honse,  and  rained  a  complete  ascendant  over  him,  to  the 
eiclnsion  of  la  du  Brie,  until  the  period  of  his  death. 

"Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin"  was  brought  out  in  the 
year  1671,  and  produced  no  great  effect ;  but  the  *'  Femmes 
.oavantes"  in  the  next  year,  written  against  the  precieuses, 
become  blues  and  mathematicians,  "was  very  highly  appre- 
ciated. The  ladies  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  had  turned 
their  attention  from  the  absurdities  of  mannerism,  to  those 
of  pedantry  and  scientific  extremes.  The  Abbe  Cottin  and 
Menage  were  the  principal  directors  of  their  coterie,  and 
were  sharply  satirized  as  Trissotin  and  Vadius,  in  the 
comedy.  Moliere  himself  acted  the  part  of  Chrysale,  and 
'^  reported  to  have  surpassed-  the  other  members  of  his 
company. 

He  was  offered,  shortly  after,by  the  Academy  to  be  elected 
a  member  of  their  learned  body,  if  he  would  consent  to  give 
up  his  profession  of  an  actor.  He  stoutly  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  not  now  belie  the  manner  of  living, 
which  he  had  followed  all  his  lifetime.  His  opinion  of  it 
was  not,  however,  of  the  best  description,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  advice  he  gave  to  a  young  man,  who  wished  to 
enter  his  company,  although  possessed  of  a  competence : 
that  if  lie  were  beginning  life  a^ain,  he  would  choose  the 
meanest  handicraft,  sooner  than  the  profession  of  an  actor, 
the  miseries  of  whose  existence,  the  public  were  not  at  all 
aware  of,  and  could  not  appreciate. 

"  Le  Malade  Imaffinaire"  was  produced  in  1673.  It  was 
his  last  piece,  and  during  the  rehearsals  of  it  he  labored 
nnder  some  serious  internal  disorder.  In  fact  his  health 
had  been  declining  for  many  years,  principally  owing  to 
the  ungrateful  way  in  which  his  vrife  had  repaid  his  affec- 
tion. He  should  have  acted  the  part  of  Argan,  but  when 
goinff  through  the  preparatory  rehearsal,  a  small  blood- 
Tesed  burst,  which  disabled  him  from  continuing.  He  felt 
his  end  approaching,  and  crawled  home,  disembling  the 
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serious  nature  of  hie  malady.  His  wife  was  not  to  be  found, 
though  he  sent  for  her  in  every  direction ;  he  expired  in  tlie 
arms  of  two  nuns,  sceurs  queteuses,  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  resorting  to  his  house  for  alms. 

Such  waa  the  miserable  end  of  this  great  writer,  and 
censor  of  his  age.  The  indignation  of  the  clergy  in  Paris 
against  him  was  so  great,  that  the  cur^  de  St.  Eustache 
refused  to  allow  his  body  to  be  buried  in  consecrated  earths 
Even  the  king,  though  delighted  by  the  comedian  when 
alive,  and  always  a  strong  supporter  of  his  productions,  was 
with  great  difficulty,  and  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time, 
induced  to  sign  an  order  for  his  burial.  This  took  place  by 
torchlight  in  the  Rue  Montmartre,  but  the  body  was  after- 
wards transferred  from  place  to  place,  and  finally,  in  1817, 
lodged  in  F6Te  la  Chaise.  Lekain,  the  great  comedion, 
proposed  at  the  Theatre  Frangais,  that  a  subscription  should 
be  entered  into  to  provide  a  monument ;  this  motion  resulted 
only  in  a  bust,  which-  adorns  the  Foyer  of  the  Theatre 
Frangais.  Kegnier,  in  later  years  (18ci9),  revived  the  sub- 
ject, and  succeeded  in  erecting  the  present  beautiful  con- 
struction over  his  tomb,  from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor 
Visanti. 

Moliere's  age.  at  his  death  was  only  fifty-one.  We  have 
gone  somewhat  into  detail  as  to  his  life  and  writings,  be- 
cause he  was  the  foimder  of  French  comedy,  and,  moreover, 
of  the  peculiar  institution  which  still  supports  the  national 
stage  of  tliat  country,  with  very  slight  modification.  As 
we  have  already  shown,  before  his  time,  the  performances 
were  of  a  crude  nature,  without  plot  or  connexion,  the  dia- 
logue earned  on  in  that  absurd  manner,  which  may  be 
observed  in  the  pieces  of  Mdlle.  Scud^ri.  He  originated 
the  play  of  character,  manners  and  plot,  and  was  particu- 
larly successful,  on  account  of  the  applicability  of  his  satire 
to  the  manners  and  personages  of  his  age.  It  is  singular, 
however,  that  he  attributes  a  great  deal  of  the  excellence  of 
his  own  performances  to  the  ideas  of  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  comedies,  which  he  got  from  **  Le  Menteur'*  of 
Corneille,  a  play  founded  on  the  Spanish  "  La  Verdad 
Suspechosa."  This  introduced  particular  characteristics  of 
action  and  intrigue,  unknown  before  on  the  French  stage. 

The  **  Troupe  du  Roi*'  remained  for  a  year  after  Molicre's 
death,  under  the  direction  of  liis  widow,  but  then,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  haughty  temper  of  the  lady,  and  her  con- 
stant disagreements  with  the, members  of  the  body,  it  was 
broken  up.  Baron,  with  others,  went  into  the  provinces 
for  a  time,  and  shortly  afterwards  retired  from  the  stage,  to 
return  to  it  a^ain  at  the  end'of  twenty-nine  years.  He 
was  so  broken  down  when  he  re-appeared,  that  although  he 
obtained  great  success  from  his  perfection  of  acting,  yet  the 
aadience  could  not  well  hear  all  he  said.  A  spectator  once 
called  out  to  him  to  speak  '*  plus  haut,"  when  the  actor 
retorted  by  telling  his  appellant  to  speak  "  plus  has."  He 
had  such  an  opinion  of  himself  that  he  used  to  say :  "It 
required  a  lapse  of  1,000  years  to  produce  another  Csesar, 
but  it  would  take  10,000  years  to  bring  forth  another 
Baron." 

All  the  members  of  the  *'  Troupe"  were  gentilshommes  or 
nobly  connected.  Floridor  de  Soulas  came  of  German  ex- 
traction, and  at  first  an  officer,  as  was  also  La  Thorilli^re,  a 
captain  in  one  of  the  regiments  of  guards.  Ducroisy  became 
famous  for  his  playing  of  Tartufle;  and  Beauval  for' his 
acting  of  female  characters,  which  at  first  were  rarely  per- 
formed by  women.  The  only  other  part  which  the  latter 
could  go  through  creditably,  was  that  of  a  *'  niais"  or  half- 
fool;  a  curious  contrast  with  the  vivacity  of  women. 
Brfcoort  was  obliged  to  fly  from  France  into  Holland,  in 
consequence  of  having  killed  a  coachman  by  accident.  He 
was,  however,  afterwards  allowed  to  return  by  the  king,  in 
respeet  of  certain  services  he  rendered  in  that  country,  in 
banting  out  a  refugee.  Louis  XIV.  had  such  an  opinion 
of  his  acting,  that  on  one  occasion  he  said  of  him,  **That 
man  would  make  stones  laugh."  In  1678,  at  a  boar-hunt 
at  Fontainebleau,  he  delighted  the  court  by  a  personal 
combat  with  the  animal,  in  which  he  came  off  victorious  by 
despatching  his  adversary  with  a  single  sword-thrust. 

In  1680  the  three  companies  of  Paris,  the  Hotel  de  Bour- 
gogne,  the  Marais,  and  the  remains  of  Moliere's  joined  to 
form  one  body,  under  the  name  of  the  '*  Troupe  du  Roi,  ou 
du  Th&tre  Frangais,"  when  the  foundations  were  laid  of 
the  present  society  of  the  latter  name,  The  rules  and  re- 
gulations, originally  established  by  Moliere,  were  adopted, 
with  some  slight  modifications,  and  exist  to  a  great  extent 
in  our  own  time.  The  performers  were  their  own  managers, 
inspected  and  supervised  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  kSig's 
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bedchamber,  of  whose  body,  it  may  be  recollected,  that 
Moli&re  was  a  m3mber.  There  were  societairea  mid  pen- 
sionnaires  ;  the  former  having  a  right  to  a  division  of  pro- 
fits, and  the  latter  paid  regular  salaries,  subject  to  dismissal 
until  elected  to  the  higher  rank.  Twenty-two  shares  were 
made  of  the  profits  on  the  receipts,  and  each  associate  was 
entitled  to  a  whole,  three-quarters,  half,  or  quarter  shares, 
according  to  his  standing  and  influence  in  the  troupe. 
Small  deductions  were  made  from  the  surplus  to  form  a  ftind 
for  pensions,  to  be  paid  to  retired  or  invalid  actors.  The 
beginners  in  this  species  of  class  found  great  difBrulty  in 
mounting  up  the  ladder  of  promotion,  the  higher  rungs  of 
which  were  held  on  to  most  tenaciously  by  the  old  subjecta. 
Almost  the  only  contemporaries  of  MoliSre  in  comedy, 
worthy  of  note,  were,  Scarron  the  satirist,  Kacine  and 
Boursault.  The  first  is  well  known  as  the  husband  of 
the  famous  MdUe.  d'Aubigne,  allerwards  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  He  said  of  his  wife,  that  her  fortune  consisted 
of  four  louis  d*or,  two  large  coquettish  eyes,  a  fine  bust,  a 
beautiful  pair  of  hands,  and  much  wit ;  but  tiat  her  settle- 
ment would  be  immortality,  as  the!  wives  of  kings  were 
little  known,  but  Scarron 's  spouse  would  live  for  ever.  U  e 
died  in  1 660.  having  been  completely  paralysed  before  his 
marriage.  His  contempt  of  death  was  so  great  that  he 
said  of  it,  **  Par  ?na/oi,  je  ne  *me  serais  jamais  imagine 

Jiiilfut  d  facile  d^  se  moquer  de  la  mort'  His  plays  of 
odelet  and  Don  Japhet  were  gross  burlesques,  for  which 
the  genius  of  the  French  language  is  not  at  all  fit.  The 
latter  imitated  from  the  Spanish,  disfigures  the  original, 
and,  as  Schlegel  says,  contains  gross  mystifications. 
Louis  XIV.  when  young  was  so  pleased  by  the  **  Heritier 
Ridicule"  that  he  caused  it  to  be  played  three  times  before 
him  in  the  one  day. 

Racine's  Plaideurs  was,  and  is  still,  considered  as  only 
second  to  some  of  Moliere*s,  although  it  appears  to  us  as 
rather  a  heavy  piece,  not  deserving  the  praise  it  has  obtained 
of  being  full  of  witty  sayings  and  strong  paintings  of 
character.  Boursault,  who  came  to  Paris  in  1651,  spewing* 
only  patois,  and  reiused  the  ofler  of  Comeille  to  have  him 
made  a  member  of  the  Academy,  produced  several  curionB 
farces  styled  **  Pieces  Jitiroirs,"  in  which  one  actor  performed 
several  characters,  and  waa  enabled  to  shew  great  diversity 
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ef  talent.  Thace  wesre  imitations  of  "  Les  FacheuK"  of 
Moliere,  but  too  long  and  diilase  to  retain  any  command 
of  the  stage.  His  "  Mercnre  Galant/' ''  .Esope  d  la  Villc," 
dsA  "  uEeope  i  la  Cour,"  obtained  some  vogue,  but  never 
raised  their  author  above  mediocrity.  He  criticised  rather 
severely  Moli^re's  "  Ecole  des  Femmes"  in  a  piece  styled 
"  Le  Portrait  du  Peintre,"  and  was  well  answered  in  the 
*' Impromptu  de  Versailles."  Boileau  and  he  were  for 
some  time  enemies,  in  consequence  of  a  pamphlet  he  wrote 
called  "  La  Satyre  des  Satyres,"  but  he  afterwards  assisted 
with  200  louia  the  unfortunate  poet,  who  lay  at  the  Waters 
of  Bourbonne  in  great  distress. 

From  the  time  of  Aiohereuntil  that  of  Beaumarchais, 
that  is  to  say  for  a  space  of  nearly  one  hundred  years,  no 
oarne  appecure  which  can  be  ranked  in  the  same  class  with 
the  gfreat  founder  of  the  classical  French  comedy.  Regnard, 
who  began,  as  he  says  himself,  an  adventurer  travelling 
from  country  to  country,  was  only  of  a  secondary  character. 
He  went  to  Italy  at  first,  where  he  gambled  to  a  great 
extent,  and  with  such  success  that  he  saved  some  10,000 
crowna  over  his  expenses.  Falling  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
Prorengale,  they  embarked  on  the  Mediterranean  for 
Genoa,  and  outaide  the  bay  of  Nice  were  captured  by 
Algerine  pirates  *who  sold  them  into  slavery,  Regnard 
fetching  1500  crowns  and  the  lady  only  1000.  After  two 
years  of  captivity  ho  was  redeemed  by  his  family  for  a 
sum  of  20,000  crowns,  and  then  set  out  on  a  tour  with 
some  friands  to  the  north  of  Europe.  They  reached  the 
68th  degree  of  latitude  in  Lapland,  when,  having  ascended 
%  very  high  mountain,  in  order  to  view,  as  they  conceived, 
the  extremity  of  the  land  in  that  direction,  they  left  their 
Tjwnes  and  a  Latin  quatrain,  indicatiye  of  their  exploits, 
0igraved  upon  a  stone  at  the  summit.  On  his  return  to 
Paris  be  wae  engaged  in  composing  pieces  for  the  Theatre 
Frangais  frcnn  the  year  16^4  to  1708.  His  two  best  plays 
are  "  Le  Joueur'  and  '*  Le  Legataire  Universel,"  the  former 
naturally  and  forcibly  sketched,  the  lattor  a  sad  style  of 
fitfce,  neither  of  them  to  be  compared  to  the  writings  of 
lus  great  predecessor. 

A  gifeat  deterioration  now  occurred  in  the  productions  of 
the  French  staffo  for  a  considerable  period.  The  high 
coowdy,  in  wMcn  the  principal  characters  were  drawn  from 
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the  upper  classes  or  the  noblesse,  where  it  was  de  riffueur 
that  each  principal  personage  should  carry  a  hat  under  his 
arm,  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  appear  in  full  dress,  degene- 
rated into  lax  morality,  and  the  representation  of  adventurous 
heroes.  The  man  of  the  world,  such  as  **  Thomme  de 
Bonnes  Fortunes**  of  Bezenval,  and  the  *'  Chevalier  a  la 
mode''  of  Dancourt,  became  the  type  of  the  first  parts,  and 
injured  very  much  the  tone  of  the  comedy  of  the  age. 
Destouches,  who  next  appeared,  though  no  wit,  was  yet 
moderate,  quiet  and  perfectly  honorable  in  his  views,  and 
helped  very  much  to  redeem  the  sinking  character  of  the 
drama.  He  had  been  originally  in  the  army,  and  present 
at  the  siege  of  Landau,  under  Louis  XIV.  Retiring  firom 
that  profession,  he  set  about  writing  some  pieces,  one  of 
which,  **  Le  Curieux  Impertinent,"  caused  a  great  noise  in 
Switzerland  about  the  year  1710.  He  subsequently  went 
to  England  with  the  cardinal  Dubois,  and  aided  the  latter 
very  much  in  obtaining  the  desired  position  of  archbishop 
of  Cambrai.  He  was  oflfered  the  post  of  minister  at  the 
court  of  Russia,  but  declined  it,  preferring  to  employ  him- 
self in  the  production  of  comedies,  twoot  which,  his  best, 
*'  Le  Philosophe  Mari6,"  and  '*  Le  Glorieux,"  obtained 
considerable  celebrity  in  their  day,  though  not  at  all 
approaching  the  standard  set  by  Moliere.  The  academy 
honored  him  by  electing  him  one  of  their  members. 

Marivaux,  a  contemporary  of  the  last,  brought  out  a 
very  peculiar  species  of  comedy,  nearly  approaching  to 
those  which  haa  appo^red  in  the  French  theatres  before 
Moliere's  time.  He  was  reckoned  o^e  of  the  "b^tes"  of 
Madame  Tencin,  who  had  replaced  the  precieuses  of  the 
Hotel  Rambouilletj  by  a  coterie  of  wits  of  nearly  as  extra- 
vagant a  character.  Fontenelle  and  the  philosopher 
Helvetius  shewed  a  strong  friendship  towards  him,  the 
latter  having  settled  upon  him  a  considerable  pension.  He 
produced  a  vast  number  of  plays,  all  nearly  of  the  same 
character,  the  best  of  which,  **  La  surprise  de  I'Amour," 
in  1727,  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  rest.  His  manner 
is  not  without  Pome  charm,  but  it  is  so  enveloped  in  a  super- 
fluity of  words  that  it  falls  flat  upon  the  ears  of  the  audience. 
There  are  no  distinct  characters,  no  intrigues  to  give 
interest  to  his  pieces,  and  the  sharpness  of  his  wit  is  blunted 
by  the  minuteness  of  diction  into  which  it  is  carried  away. 
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This  style  has  received  from  the  name  of  its  author  the 
appellation  of  Marivaudage,  which  spoiled  the  taste  of 
French  comedy  for  nearly  half  a  century.  It  was  of  him 
that  the  Abb6  des  Fontaines  said  **  Marivaux  brodait  k 
petits  points  sur  des  canevas  de  toile d'araign^e,"  (Marivaux 
embroidered  with  a  fine  needle  cloth  made  from  a  spider's 
web).  Another  saying  of  him  by  a  lady  has  been  also 
preserved,  '*  He  fatigues  himself  and  me  by  making  me 
walk  a  hundred  leagues  on  a  stage  bill." 

Lagranffe  the  actor  gained  some  reputation  by  a  farce 
nam»l  "  Le  Roi  de  Cocagne/'  of  too  burlesque  a]character 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  classical  comedy. 
Of  the  siune  description  are  the  productions  of  Dufresfiy, 
who  was  Comptroller  of  Gardens  under  Louis  XIV.,  and 
tried  his  hana  at  small  comic  pieces.  His  '*  Chevalier 
J(meur"*and  ''  L'Esprit  de  Contradiction"  are  said  to  have 
SDarkled  with  wit,  and  the  wit  absolutely  original.  Though 
Voltaire  may  be  placed  in  the  second  rank  as  a  tragedian, 
below  Racing  and  Comeille,  yet  he  cannot  hold  even  so 
elevated  a  place  in  his  comedies.  Other  names,  such  as 
La  Fontaine,  Subligny,  Champmesle,  Palaguat,  J.  B. 
Bousseau,  Le  Sage,  De  Moissy,  and  Bouciquault,  who 
enUvened  the  stage  for  a  short  time,  may  be  mentioned 
here,  but  any  notice  of  their  works  or  lives  would  take  up 
too  much  space  for  our  short  limits. 

Two  other  authors  deserve  to  be  noticed  here ;  Pkon, 
who  produced  '*  La  Metromanie"  in  1738,  and  Cresset,  the 
contributor  of  "  Le  M&hant."  The  former  began  life  in 
Paris  as  a  copyist  at  forty  sous  by  the  day,  under  the  cheva- 
her  Toouet,  and  throwing  up  this  employment  in  disgust,  was 
engaged  by  Francisque  to  compose  soiire  pieces  for  the 
Opera  Comique.  The  first  of  these,  "  Arlequin  Deucalion," 
he  finished  in  three  days.  CrebiUon,  however,  managed 
to  persuade  him  to  change  the  direction  of  his  talents  to  a 
nobler  aim,  and  he  produced,  in  1728,  '*  TEcole  des  P^res," 
a  respectable  comedy,  and  subsequently  several  tragedies. 
His  chef  d'oBuvre  **  La  Metromanie,"  in  which  he  rioicules 
the  mania,  at  that  time  common,  of  writing  verses,  to 
which  he  was  himself  strongly  addicted,  has  been  recognized 
by  critics  as  fiill  of  intrigue,  style,  comic  wit,  and  gaiety. 
It  holds,  however,  only  a  second  rank,  as  the  subject  is  not 
one  calculated  to  produce  any  high  description  of  character. 
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Piron  was  famous  for  hie  epigrams,  in  which  be  indul^^ 
at  the  expense  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  amongst  the 
rest  the  Abb^  Desfontainea, 

He  joined  Voltaire,  La  Mothe,  Gresset,  and  other  anthers 
of  the  time,  in  a  league  against  the  comedians,  who  endea- 
voured to  restrict  the  remuneration  given  for  stage  pieces, 
and  to  keep  all  the  profits  to  themselves.  The  two  Crebil- 
Ions  and  several  other  men  of  letters  united  to  form  a 
society,  which  held  periodical  suppers  at  le  CaveaUy  whence 
all  pretensions  and  pedantry  were  banished,  and  wit  reigned 
uncontrolled.  Piron  was  asked  once  to  correct  bis  play  of 
*'  Ferdinand  Cortes,"  as  Voltaire  had  often  done  before.  Be 
refflsed,  however,  peremptorily,  saying,  **  Parbleu,  gen- 
Uemen,  Tm  satisfied  he  does,  he  works  in  marquetry, 
whereas  I  cast  in  bronze/'  lie  had  many  friends^  who 
gave  him  assistance  from  time  to  time ;  the  Comte  de 
Livry  a  rent-charge  of  600  livres  ;  another  funded  charge 
for  600  livres,  by  an  anonymous  correspondent,  through 
tJie  hands  of  a  notary ;  and  Montesquieu  obtained  for  him 
a  pension  of  1000  livres,  on  his  being  disappointed  of 
entrance  into  the  Academy.  He  married  Aldlle.Quenaudon, 
then  fifty- three  years  old,  who  possessed  an  annuity  of  2000 
livres,  and  lived  very  happily  in  her  company  lor  many 
years. 

Gresset,  bom  at  Amiens,  obtained  great  celebrity  at  first, 
in  1735.  by  a  burlesque  poem  called  *'  Ver-Vert,"  in  which 
the  adventures  of  a  famous  parrot  of  Nevers  were  rehearsed 
in  a  most  agreeable  style  of  badinage.  Jean  Bapliste 
Bousseau  admired  this  performance  so  much,  and  was  ao 
much  struck  with  its  originality,  that  be  called  it  a  literary 
phenomenon.  He  wrote,  also,  several  comedies,  the  best 
of  which,  "  Le  M&hant,"  is  remarkable  for  the  superiority 
of  its  verses  over  those  of  the  other  productions  of  the  age, 
many  of  them  having  since  become  French  proverbs.  It 
paints,  with  considerable  force,  the  manners,  tone,  jargon, 
and  character  of  the  upper  classes,  both  before  and  after 
the  regency.  He  was  admitted  to  the  honours  of  the 
Academy,  and  enjoyed;  for  some  years,  the  esteem  of 
Louis  XV^L 

We  shall  mention  the  names  of  only  two  actresses  of  tJhia 
age,  who  are  not  spoken  of  in  the  Memoirs  of  M.  Fleury, 
Mdlle.  Gausflin  and  Adrienne  Le  Couvreur;  the  formw 
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gained  her  principal  reputation  by  playing  some  of  Voltaire's 
tragedies.  On  one  occasion,  a  sentinel  who  was  placed  at 
the  aide  scene  became  so  affected  by  her  touching  expression 
that  he  burst  into  tears  and  let  his  firelock  £^1  from  his 
hand,  more  attentive  to  the  actress's  part  than  the  duties  of 
Ms  position.  A  famous  Croesus  named  Bouret,  who  had 
given  her  a  bank  draft  sigTied,  in  blank,  in  hia  youth, 
when  he  became  financier  was  very  much  alarmed  at  the 
use  which  Mdlle.  Gaussin  might  make  of  it :  she,  hearing, 
of  his  anxiety,  s^t  him  back  the  note  with  these  wor£ 
written  into  it, "  Je'promets  d'aimer  Gaussin  toute  ma  vie/' 
Bouret  sent  her  back  a  porringer  full  of  gold  double  louis, 
as  a  recompense.  She  did  not  often  play  in  comedy,' but 
even  at  the  age  of  fifty  she  was  charming  in  the  parts  of 
young  heroines,  particularly  in  that  of  Lucindain  L'Oracle. 
She  retired  from  the  stage,  with  Mdlle.  Dangeville,  in  1 768. 

Adrienne  Le  Couvreur,  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us 
ia  a  recent  well-known  drama,  became  a  very  principal  actress 
in  her  time.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  she  performed  in  pri- 
vate circles,  and  was  much  applauded.  She  particularly 
distinguished  herself  by  acting  the  part  of  Celim^ne, 
in  the  "  Misanthrope,"  and  her  high  attainments  in  tragic 
representation.  It  was  said  of  her,  as  of  Baron,  that  she 
spoke  tragedy  in  a  natural  unaflected  tone,  without  any 
trivial  familiarity,  and  unencumbered  by  the  emphasis  of 
declamation.  Her  devotion  to  an  admirer,  the  Comte 
Maurice  de  Saxe,  is  well  known.  On  one  occasion  she 
Eoli  all  her  jewels  and  ornaments  to  raise  a  sum  ot  which 
he  ^as  in  need,  some  say  40,000  livres.  A  strange  rumour 
on  which  the  subject  of  the  drama,  above  alluded  to,  is 
founded,  has  assigned  her  sudden  death  to  her  being  poi- 
soned, either  bv  her  lover  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  or  by  some 
one  of  her  rivals  in  the  hiBtrionic  art.  This  is  not,  however, 
consonant  with  the  fact ;  she  met  her  death  from  an  inward 
haemorrhage,  which  carried  her  off  quite  suddenly,  in  the  year 
1730.  It  was  with  great  difliculty,  that  her  fri^ds  could 
procure  a  place  of  burial  for  her  body,  at  the  comer  of  the 
Rue  de  Bourgogne,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

The  notices  of  actors  and  actresses,  who  adorned  the 
French  comedy  before  the  time  of  Fleury,  are*  so  scant  and 
uninteresting,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  waste  any  more 
Apace  in  running  over  their  names.    This  celebrated  come- 
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dian  flourished  from  the  year  1757  to  the  end  of  the  Cen- 
tury, and  consequently  was  a  contemporary  of  some  of  the 
greatest  artistes  which  the  Theatre  Frangais  ever  produced. 
The  names  of  Mdlle.  Dumesnil,  Mdlle.  Clarion,  Pr^ville, 
Dugazon,  Mol^,  Mdlle.  Contat,  Sainval,  Mdlle.  Mars, 
Talma,  and  a- variety  of  others,  occur  dispersed  through  his 
pages,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  species  of  chronicle  of 
the  stage  occurrences  in  France,  during  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century.  He  made  his  debut  in  the  character  of  tte 
"  Laquais  mal  V^tu"  in  the  **  Le  Glorieux"  of  Destouches, 
before  the  ex-king  of  Poland,  Stanislaus  Leckzinsky,  who 
at  that  time  (1757)  held  his  court  at  Nancy.  Although 
only  seven  years  of  age  at  the  time,  his  performance  gained 
him  some  noteriety*  A  charming  sister  of  his,  named 
Felicite,  inspired  a  young  noble,  the  Vicomte  Clairval  de 
Passy,  with  a  violent  passion,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Vicomte  married  the  young  lady,  but  instead  of  raising  her 
to  his  rank,  lowered  himself  by  taking  up  the  profession  of 
comedian,  and  assuming  the  name  of  Sainville. 

Fleury  was  engaged  by  Voltaire,  along  with  other  mem- 
bers of  his  company,  to  proceed  to  Femey,  and  perform 
some  of  that  author's  pieces  there.  The  young  actor,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  taken  great  liberties  vdth  the  philo- 
sopher, pulling  his  wig,  and  otherwise  disregarding  his 
pretensions  to  respect.  These  escapades  only  produced  a 
mild  reprimand,  accompanied  by  a  curl  of  the  mouth  to  the 
side  of  the  face. — **  Per-met-tez  moi,  monsieur ,  de  Fleu-ry'' 
(and  then  he  added  in  a  milder  tone)  **  to  tell  you,  that  I 
am  not  royal  enough  to  understand  pages  tricks.  Remem- 
ber that  at  the  court  of  Ferney,  wigs  are  respected,  in  con- 
sideration of  what  may  happen  to  be  within  them."  Fleury 
afterwards  went  to  Troves,  where  he  fell  in  with  a  strange 
player,  named  Paulin  Goy,  for  whom  he  conceived  a  great 
friendship,  and  \^  whose  company  he  had  the  following 
amusing  adventure : 

•*  One  day  we  had  a  very  droll  quarrel!  but  comical  as  its  subject 
was,  it  might  have  had  a  tragic  termination,  We  lodged  together, 
and* everything  we  possessed  was  common  property  between  us.  I 
know  not  whether  it  is  on  record,  that  Orestes  and  Pylades  wore  each 
other's  tunics,  but  Paulin  and  I  united  our  wardrobes  together,  and 
wore  one  another's  clothes  indiscriminately.  Our  wardrobe  thus 
united,  was  by  no  means  badly  stocked ;  and  it  enabled  us  to  dress, 
not  merely  in  respectable  style,  but  even  to  exhibit  a  degree  of  ele- 
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gance^  when  occasion  called  for  it.  Amonff  our  best  articles  of  dress 
were  two  pairs  of  inexpressibles,  the  one  of  black  cloth,  the  other  of 
black  silk  ;  and  we  entered  into  a  mutual  af2reement,  that  the  most 
elegant  of  the  two  pairs,  viz.,  that  of  the  black  silk,  should  be  worn 
bj  each  of  us  alternately.  Paulin  adhered  to  the  compact  with  the 
strictest  fidelity,  but  my  honour  yielded  to  the  promptings  of  vanity. 
1  violated  the  treaty,  and  sported  the  silk  inexpressibles  three  times 
in  succession.  Paulin  took  no  notice  of  this,  but  having  received  an 
invitation  to  dine  out,  he  very  civilly  asked  me  to  stirrender  up  the 
Tisiting  suit.  He  fixed  upon  a  most  unfortunate  day  for  making  his 
request.  I  had  learned  that  Mdlle.  Ckrmonde,  a  provincial  actress 
of  great  celebrity,  was  that  day  expected  to  pass  through  Troyes,  on 
her  way  to  Amiens.  Her  beauty  was  not  less  highly  extolled  than 
her  talents.     A  feeling  which  I  cannot  define,  a  sort  of  presentiment 

rompted  me  with  the  idea  of  going  to  meet  Mdlle.  Clermomle,  and 
determined  to  station  myself  at  the  door  of  the  Inn,  at  which  she 
was  to  stop  to  change  horses.  On  such  an  occasion,  I  was  of  course 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  being  elegantly  dfessed,  Hnd  accord- 
ingly I  resolved  once  more  to  usurp  the  black  silk  shorts.  Paulin 
asked  ve  to  surrender  them  to  him,  but  I  met  the  request  with  a 
blank  refusal-  He  reproached  me  with  the  violation  of  our  compact 
and  declared  that  thenceforward  there  must  be  an  end  of  all  friend- 
ship between  us. 

*'  One  angry  remark  led  to  another,  until  at  length  we  both  placed 
our  hands  on  our  swords,  and  sallied  forth  into  the  high-road,  which 
was  but  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  house  in  which  we  resided. 
This  was  the  very  spot  on  which  I  had  proposed,  a  few  hours  after- 
wards, to  present  myself  to  the  beautiful  Clermonde.  I  heaved  a 
deep  sigh  as  this  reflection  crossed  my  mind.  My  antagonist  and  1 
withdrew  to  a  meadow,  which  lay  a  little  to  the  right,  and  there^ 
burning  with  impatience,  we  drew  our  swords.  We  were  on  the 
point  o(  advancing  upon  each  other,  when  we  were  suddenly  arrested 
by  a  piercing  shriek.  We  looked  round  and  beheld  a  lady  advancing 
hurriedly  towards  us.  She  was  pale  and  terrified,  yet  at  the  first 
glance  her  beauty  made  a  profound  impression  on  me.  *  Stay,*  she 
exclaimed,  *  stay,  I  conjure  you  I  Is  this  like  gentlemen  ?(Paulin  and  f 
it  mast  be  confessed,  succeeded  admirably  in  giving  ourselves  the  air 
of  young  men  ot  fashion).  What,  fightmg  without  seconds  I  Is  it 
for  a  woman  to  remind  you  of  the  laws  of  honor  ?  Recollect,  gentle- 
men, that  if  one  of  you  had  been  killed,  it  would  have  been  nothing 
less  than  murder  !* 

The  tones  of  that  roice,  the  beauty  of  the  speaker,  a  certain  air  of 
dignity,  of  authority  in  her  deportment  and  manner,  overawed  of, 
and  we  instantly  sheathed  our  swords.  I  was  captivated  by  the 
beauty  of  the  lady,  and  stood  gazine  at  her  in  an  ecstasy  of  admira- 
tion. '  But  Paulin  soon  recovered  from  the  surprise  caused  by  this 
unexpected  interruption,  and  assuming  his  usual-  lively  and  jocose 
tone,  be  said,  <  Truly,  my  dear  Fleury,  there  never  was  a  more  ridi- 
culous affair  than  this  quarrel  of  ours.  To  fight  for  a  petticoat  might 
be  perfectly  natural,  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  duel  for  a  pair  of  black 
silk  shorts  ?    Ah,  Madame,  could  you  have  believed  it  ?*     There  was 
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something  so  irresistibly  droll  In  P&ulin's  manner  of  uttering  theM 
words,  that  I  could  not  repress  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter.  Next 
moment  we  cordially  embraced  each  other.  Our  conciliatress  seemed 
quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  this  extraordinary  scene.  We  were 
about  to  explain  it,  when  same  one  came  to  tell  her  that  the  post- 
chaise  was  waiting,  and  all  was  in  readiness  for  her  departure.  She 
smiled,  curtsied,  and  bade  us  adieu.  A  thought,  a  presentiment^ 
suddenly  occurred  to  my  mind — 

'Can  it  be,*  I  exclaimed,  'Mademoiselle  Clermonde?'  'The 
same,'  she  replied.  And  while  she  waved  to  us  a  most  gracious 
salute,  her  glove  dropped  from  her  hand.  I  darted  forward  and 
picked  it  up. 

'  Talce  it,  take  it,  my  lad,'  said  Paulin.  •  If  the  lady's  eyes  speak 
truth,  the  challange  was  not  thrown  to  me,* 

**  I  will  brin^  it  to  you,  madame,  exclaimed  I.**  Whether  or  not 
she  heard  me,  1  cannot  say.  In  another  moment  she  was  seated  in 
her  post-chaise,  and  a  few  minutes  more,  out  of  sight." 

This  is  very  nearly  as  absurd  a  scene  as  can  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  Sterne.  This  Mdlle.  Clermonde  afterwards 
brought  Fleury  into  another  scrape,  which  resulted  in  a 
duel  with  one  of  her  admirers,  the  Comte  de  la  Touche- 
Treville;  and,  finally,  she  abandoned  the  poor  actor  for 
another  rival,  Desforges.  This  occurred  in  consequence  of 
her  jealousy  of  iMdlle.  Montansier,  a  lady  of  forty  years  of 
age,  the  female  manager  of  the  theatre  at  Versailles,  at- 
tached to  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  then  near  the  end  of  his 
luxurious  reign,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  famous 
Dubarry. 

The  first  acquaintance  which  Fleury  got  of  the  principal 
actors  of  French  comedy  of  the  day,  was  at  a  dinner  given 
to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  Mdlle.  Dangueville,  a  celebrated 
actress,  then  about  sixty  years  of  age.  Here  he  met  St. 
Foix,  Dorat,  Mdlle.  Drouin,  Mdlle.  La  Mothe,  Lekain,  and 
Preville,  all  famous  names  on  the  French  stage.  These 
friends  enabled  him  to  go  to  the  Theatre  Frangais  to  im- 
prove himself  in  acting,  and  to  make  himself  fit  to  enter  as 
a  soci^taire  in  that  distinguished  company.  Mdlle. 
Dumesnil  and  Mdlle.  Clairon  were.,  at  this  time,  as  always, 
rival  actresses  in  the  great  roles  of  Racine's  tragedies. 
The  former  had  been  supported  at  court  by  Madame  Duoarry, 
and  the  latter  by  Madame  de  Villeroi,  who  obtained  for  her 
protegee  the  part  of  Athalie,  at  the  court  IBtes.  Marie- 
Antoinette,  the  young  Dauphiness,  appeared  at  the  fStes  of 
Versailles,  and  produced  a  marked  impression  on  all  be- 
holders, by  her  beauty,  exceeding  youth,  dignified  manner 
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and  amiabUity.  Mdlle.  Dumesnil  at  one  time  threw  so 
much  fiery  enen^y  into  her  acting  of  Cleopatra,  that  the 
front  rank  of  the  pit  drew  back,  and  an  empty  space  was 
left  between  the  spectators  and  the  orchestra.  In  the  fifth 
act  of  that  play,  she  delivered  several  dreadful  imprecations 
which  so  roused  an  old  soldier,  stationed  at  the  side-scene, 
that  he  ^ve  her  a  blow  in  the  back,  crying  out  at  the  same 
time,  **  vas*t'en,  chienne,  vas-t-en  &  tons  les  diables.'" 
Being  principally  a  tragic  actress,  any  furthur  mention 
of  her  would  be  out  of  our  subject.  She  died  at  Boulogne 
in  1803,  having  nearly  completed  her  90th  year. 

Mdlle.  Clairon,  her  rival,  was  born  at  Cond^,  in  Flan- 
ders, the  native  country  of  Mdlle.  Dumesnil,  and  having 
acted  for  several  years  in  the  provinces  and  at  the  Opera 
Gomique,  obtained  at  length  tne  privilege  of  double  to 
Mdlle.  Dangueville,  in  the  parts  of  servant  maids  and  such 
like  characters.  It  was,  and  still  is,  customary  at  the 
Theatre  Frangais  that  each  first-rat^  actor  or  actress  should 
have  a  pensonnaire,  who  could  play  his  or  her  part  in  the 
absence  of  the  principal  player,  and  was  thence  called  the 
double.  The  play-biDs  were  made  out  only  with  the  names 
of  the  characters,  and  not  of  the  performers,  at  this  period, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  on  any  particular  night  to  discover 
who  were  the  actors.  Mdlle.  Clairon  afterwards  insisted 
on  taking  up  several  of  the  parts  played  by  Mdlle.  Du- 
mesnil, and  although  she  never  attained  the  same  eminence 
yet  she  obtained  great  celebrity.  She  was  once  put  in  the 
prison  of  Fort  lEveqne,  for  refusing  to  act  along  with 
Dubois,  retired  immeaiately  after  from  the  theatre,  went  to 
live  at  the.  court  of  Margrave  of  Anspach,  and  published 
memoirs,  in  which  she  attacked  Mdlle.  Dumesnil,  who  an- 
swered her.    They  both  died  in  the  same  year. 

Mdlle.  Dangueville,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above,  was 
celebrated  for  her  acting  of  petits  roles,  soubrettes,  and 
such  like  characters.  Her  manner  has  been  very  well 
described  by  Dorat  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  II  me  semble  la  voir,  Toeil  brillant  de  g^t^, 
Parler,  agir,  ikmrcher  avec  l^eret^; 
Piquante  sans  apprSt,  et  vive  sans  grimace, 
A  chaque  mouvement  decouvrir  une  grace, 
Sourir,  a'exprimer,  se  taire  avec  esprit, 
Joindre  le  jeu  muet  h  T^clair  du  debit, 
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Nuancer  tous  ses  tons,  varier  sa  figure, 
Rendre  Tart  naturel,  et  parer  la  nature." 

Mol^  pronounced  her  eulogium  at  the  Lyc^e  des  Arts  in 
1794,  and  her  bust  was  crowned  in  the  October  following. 

Fleiiry  hoped,  in  the  year  1771,  under  the  auspices  of 
Lekain,  to  become  a  member  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise, 
but  Bellecourt,  Mol^,  and  Monvel,  the  three  reigning  artistes 
of  the  day,  opposed  it^  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Lyons, 
to  take  up  an  engagement  there,  at  the  theatre  of  which 
Madame  Lobreau  was  manager.  This  lady  had  been  deprived 
of  her  situation  by  means  of  an  intrigue  got  up  by  some 
of  her  enemies  with  an  under-secretary  of  the  famous 
Turgot.  A  douceur  of  8000  livres  perjannum  was  promised 
to  the  understrapper  to  complete  the  job  ;  but  Louis  XVI., 
to  whom  the  queen  represented  the  matter,  dismissed  bis 
minister,  and  reinstated  the  lady-manager.  The  cele- 
brated Malesherbes  resigned  at  the  same  time,  on  accoxint 
of  the  dismissal  of  his  friend. 

The  first  part  acted  by  Fleury  on  the  boards  of  the  Theatre 
Frangais  was  the  character  of  Egysthe  in  *'  M^rope.'' 
He  felt  when  he  came  on  the  stage  perfectly  confounded  and 
bewildered,  until  Mdlle.  Dumesnil,  who  played  along  with 
him,  suggested  the  opening  words  of  his  part,  when  he  went 
on  smoothly.  She  afterwards  gave  him  a  bottle  of  bouillon 
de  poulet,  (chicken  broth),  mixed  with  some  wine, 
(her  usual  beverage)  to  keep  up  his  nerves  and  spirits. 
Bellecourt  was,  at  this  time,  one  of  the  leading  comic 
actors.  He  had  succeeded  Qrandval,  and  being  patronised  by 
M.de Richelieu,  endeavoured  to  rival  Lekain, but  felt  himself 
obliged  to  give  up  the  trial.  With  a  handsome'person,  lie 
became  a  correct  and  pleasing,  though  never  abrilliant,actor, 
and  could  dance  a  minuet  in  almost  faultless  style.  He  was 
old,  and  about  to  retire,  and  to  him  Fleury  hoped  to 
succeed.  Mol6  proved  a  very  diflScult  model  to  imitate  ; 
he  had  a  hesitation  in  his  speech,  and  an  unpleasing  delivery ; 
yet  he  continued  to  be  the  idol  of  the  public,  and  an  especial 
iiavorite  with  the  ladies,  who  flocked  at  one  time  to  his  house  in 
such  numbers,  when  he  lay  ill,  that  the  street  was  crammed 
with  emblazoned  carriages.  Louis  XV.  himself  sent  twice 
to  enquire  after  his  health,  because  M.  Dubarry  favored 
him.      Monvel  was  diminutive  without  dignity,  his  voice 
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harsh  and  very  thin,  yet  he  rose  very  nearly  to  the  height 
of  Lekain  in  tragedy.  Preville  was  an  universal  actor ; 
he  had  originally  run  away  from  his  father  s  house,  became 
an  apprentice  to  a  mason,  afterwards  a  clerk  to  a  notary, 
and  finally,  through  admiration  for  the  acting  of  Poisson, 
took  to  the  stage,  on  which  he  shone  for  many  years. 

Lekain,  a  great  friend  to  Fleurv,  is  represented  by 
Mdlle.  Glairon,  in  her  memoirs,  to  have  been  very  plain 
in  fece  and  figure,  vulgar  in  his  manners  in  private,  and 
somewhat  ungainly ;  he  was,  however,  the  great  tragic 
performer  of  the  age.  On  the  3rd  February ,  1778,  he  appeared 
at  the  Theatre  Fran(jais,  in  '*  Vendome,  which  character  he 
performed  to  perfection.  At  this  time  he  lived  with  a  very 
intimate  friend,  Madame  Benoit.  Another  lady,  with  whom 
he  formerly  had  had  a /ia25^;e,  was  present  in  the  theatre  that 
evening,  and  thrown  into  raptures  by  the  action  of  the 
player.  Madame  Ben6it  conceived  some  jealousy  on  account 
of  this,  and  received  the  actor  on  his  return  with  a  storm 
of  tears.  The  consequence  was  that  he  got  a  fit,  which 
carried  him  oflF  in  a  few  hours,  in  his  49th  year.  Voltaire 
came  to  Paris  the  very  day  on  which  Lekain  was  buried, 
after  an  absence  of  twenty-seven  years,  to  see  his  own 
tragedy  of  **  Irene"  performed.  The  death  of  the  principal 
supporter  of  it,  in  whom  he  relied,  affected  the  Philosopher 
of  Femey  so  much,  that  he  is  said  lo  have  fainted.  He 
was,  however,  consoled  shortly  after,  at  the  fifth  represen- 
tation of  the  play,  by  his  bust  being  produced  on  the  stage 
and  crowned  by  the  actors,  amid  a  burst  of  enthusiasm 
from  the  audience. 

Mole  had  taken  some  unfortunate  dislike  to  M.  Fleury, 
and  prevented  for  a  long  time  his  being  admitted  as  a 
fioci^taure  of  the  Theatre  Frangais.  At  length  this  was 
arranged  by  Madame  Campan,  by  introducing  Fleury  to 
Uarie  Antoinette,  who  commanded  his  reception.  The  first 
effect  of  this  success  was  that  he  had  a  duel  with  Dugazon, 
each  new  actor  being  obliged  to  serve  his  noviciate  in  the 
sword  exercise,  before  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  worthy  of 
the  troupe.     The  two  became  at  once  great  friends. 

The  green-room  at  the  Theatre  Frangais  became  the  resort 

of  all  the  ^]ite  of  men  of  letters  of  the  day,  among  the 

rest  Beanmarchais  and  Goldoni.    Two  actresses,  Mdlle. 

Sainval  and  Madame  Vestris,  were  rivals,  and  divided  com- 
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pletely  adverse  parties  in  the  capital.  The  former  had  eoine 
intimacy  with  the  Duke  de  Duras,  who  wrote  her  some 
letters  privately,  supporting  her  claims.  She  wa«  injudicious 
enough  to  publish  those ;  the  Duke  de  Duras  became  so 
indignant  at  the  disclosures  that  he  used  his  influence  at 
court,  and  had  the  fair  offender  sent  into  exile  at  Clermont 
in  Beauvoisin,  a  species  of  punishment  reserved  for  disgra- 
ced ministers.  She  was  degraded  from  her  place  as  soci^laire 
and  forbidden  to  act  in  the  provinces.  Her  sister  having  been 
appointed  to  play  in  her  stead,  when  she  appeared  in 
tbe  piece  of  "Tancrede"  the  audience  became  so  enthusiastic, 
that  she  was  bonie  off  the  stage  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
The  pit  raised  a  shout  for  **  Les  deux  Sainval/'  which  the 
guards  could  not  quell. 

Marie  Antoinette  conceived  the  project  of  getting  a  wife 
for  Fleury.  She  proposed  Mdlle.  Racecourt,  to  whom  the 
actor  politely  objected.  This  lady,  when  seventeen  years 
of  age,  had  been  so  aspersed  in  her  character  by  a  letter  of 
Voltaire,  that  she  fell  into  a  life  of  great  expense,  and, 
getting  into  debt  to  the  extent  of  100,000  crowns,  was 
obliged  to  tiv  into  the  Netherlauds.  Subsequently  the 
queen  insisted  on  her  being  received  again  into  the  theatre, 
paid  her"  debts,  and  wished  her  to  marry  Fleury;  she, 
however,  relieved  him,  by  running  away  with  the  Prince 
d'llenin.  At  this  time  Bellecour  died,  and  Fleury  suc- 
ceeded to  his  position  in  the  company. 

Private  theatricals  now  became  very  much  in  fashion  at 
the  court,  without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of  the  kin^. 
The  Comtede  Provence,  and  the  Comte  aArtois,  afterwards 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  Charles  X.,  used  to  perform  at  thein, 
but  privately,  and  behind  a  screen,  so  that  if  any  person 
not  initiated  happened  to  come  in,  the  scene  was  closed  by 
a  sliding  panel,  and  the  company  began  to  play  at  battle- 
door  and  shuttlecock.  Marie  Antoinette  at  length  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  king  to  these  representations.  He  even 
attended  the  rehearsals,  but  objected  to  the  kissing  scenes, 
and  coughed  loudly  to  prevent  anv  repetition  of  them. 
The  queen's  appearance  is  very  well  d:escriDed  as  follows  : — 

"  Her  eyes,  though  not  large,  had  a  power  of  expression  which 
rendered  them  a  perfect  index  of  her  mind.  Her  skin  was  delicately 
fair,  and  the  oontour  of  her  neck  and  shoulders  exquisitely  formed. 
Her  mouth,  though  stamped  with  that  peculiarity  which  has   been 
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termed  the  Austrian  lip,  ww  exceedingly  pretty,  «nd  h;id  that  pout- 
ing expression  which  was  peculiarly  appropriate  in  raaiiy  of  the 
characters  she  personated.  In  **  Blaize  et  Babet,**  for  example, 
nothing  could  he  more  charming  than  her  manner  of  half-recitmg, 
half-singing,  the  following  lines : — 

*  he  soir  on  dansa  sur  llierhette, 
Blaise  et  moi  nous  danaaons  tous  deux ; 

Mais  il  me  quitta  pour  Lisette 
Qui  Tint  86  meler  a  nos  jeux/  " 

The  Comedie  Italienne  now  became  a  rival  of  the  Comedie 
FraDgaise,  throwing  overboard  its  own  language,  and 
bringing  forward  farces  in  the  vernacular.  This  caused  a 
counteracting  influence  by  the  latter  company,  in  which 
Fleurv  was  ably  assisted  by  Mdlle.  Contat,  a  pupil  of 
Preville.  She  had  been  received  into  the  Theatre  Frangais  at 
a  very  early  age,  and  played  Suzanne  in  Beaumarchais' 
*•  Marriage  of  Figaro"  with  great  effect.  Marivaux's  plays, 
to  which  she  gave  some  vogue,  suited  her  exceedinriy  well 
until  her  person  attained  t<^  much  enbonpoii>t  for  the  petit 
jeu  of  these  pieces.  Marie  Antoinette  ordered  suddenly 
the  comedy  of  *'  La  Gteuvemante,"  of  whicb  the  actress 
knew  not  one  single  line ;  she  was  obliged  to  learn  off  500 
verses  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  performed 
her  part  in  first-rate  style.  The  occasion  su^ested  to  her 
the  following  witty  saying,  "  J'ignorais  oii  etait  le  siege  do 
la  a  memoire,  Je  sals  A  present  qui'il  est  dans  le  csbut." 
She  died  in  ISlo^  of  cancer,  having  become  a  perfect  saint 
at  the  end  of  her  life. 

It  might  be  well  to  notice  here  the  different  migrations 
which  the  French. comedy  underwent  from  the  time  of 
Moliere.  His  troupe  was  at  first  stationed  in  1658,  by  a 
grant  of  Louis  XlVt,  at  the  Petit  Bourbon,  near  the  Louvre, 
and,  two  years  after,  went  to  the  theatre  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
which  had  been  erected  by  Richelieu  in  1634,  for  the  use 
of  Botrou  and  Pierre  Comeille.  The  death  of  the  great 
dramatist  sent  his  company  to  wander,  first  to  the  Rue 
Gnteegaad,  next  to  the  Rue  des  Fosses  St.  Qermain,  and 
to  the  TuillerieB,  where  they  were  in  1770.  Twelve  years 
afterwards  the  **  Od^n'*  began  to  be  built,  and  they  estab- 
lished themselves  in  it,  under  the  name  of  the  Theatre 
Fraagaas.  Again  they  cban^  to  the  Theatre  de  la  Nation 
in  1790,  and  finally  the  present  Theatre  Frangais,  built  in 
1787,  was  ceded  to  them  in  1799,  where  they  have  remained 
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since,  sometimes  under  the  appellation  of  "  Theatre  de  la 
Republique/'  and  sometimes  simply  called,  **  la  Comedie 
Frangaise."  An  allowance  for  its  support  has  been  made 
by  the  state  of  200,000  francs  a  year,  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  a  r(\yal  or  imperial  commissioner.  We  have 
before  noticed  the  difference  of  societaires  and  pensionaires, 
besides  which  it  would  seem  that  there  are  now  eVveSy  or 
pupils,  who  bind  themselves  to  the  theatre,  which  has  a 
right  to  their  services,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  stage 
within  the  confines  of  France.  MdUe.  Rachel,  who,  it  is 
believed,became  a  pupil  of  the  institution,at  one  time  resisted 
this  ordinance  very  strenuously,  but  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
England  or  America,  in  order  to  make  use  of  her  talent 
outside  the  theatre. 

When  the  company  transferred  themselves  to  the  new 
theatre  of  the  **  Odeon''  in  1782,  it  was  considered  a  great 
innovation  to  provide  seats  in  the  pit.  La  Harpe,  the  famous 
critic,  shewed  himself  one  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates 
for  these,  on  the  ground  that  no  first  performance  had  a 
chance  with  a  standing  pit,  liable  to  cabal  at  any  moment, 
and  enough  to  mar  the  success  of  any  piece.  He  brought  out 
at  the  new  theatre,  with  unexampled  success,  a  piece  enti- 
tled, '*  Moli(^re  d  la  nouvelle  salle,"  and  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  lady,  Aldlle.  Cleophile,  a  third-rate  dancer  at  the 
opera,  because  she  applauded  it.  La  llarpe  was,  however, 
generally  disliked ;  his  ^egregious  vanity  rendered  him 
generally  ridiculous.  A  witty  writer  of  the  day  made  the 
following  epigram  upon  him  : — 

*'  Si  vous  voudrez  faire  bientot, 
Une  fortune  immense  autant  que  legitime, 

II  faut  acheter  La  Harpe  ce  qu'il  vaut, 
Et  le  vendre  ce  qu*il  s  estime." 

Dugazon  endeavoured  now  to  negotiate  a  marriage  for 
his  friend.  The  object  was  a  Mdlle.  Luzi,  who  had  retired 
from  the  stage  at  filly  years  of  age,  with  a  moderate  fortune 
of  18,000  francs  per  annum,  and  turned  devotee.  Fleury, 
however,  after  a  few  visits,  broke  off  the  connexion,  saying 
"  that  it  was  infinitely  easier  to  become  a  martyr  than  a 
saint."  He  afterwards  gained  further  promotion  as  a  senior 
associate  in  the  company  by  the  departure  of  Monvel  for 
Stockholm,  at  the  instance  of  the  court  of  Sweden. 
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In  the  year  1784,  Beanrnarclmis  first  produced  his 
**  Marriage  of  Figaro."  The  sncceps  oF  the  **  Barber  of 
SeYille"  prompted  him  to  go  on  with  the  piece,  notwith- 
standing that  it  had  been  forbidden  by  tlie  court.  This 
remarkable  man,  bom  in  1732,  was  the  son  of  a  watch- 
maker, in  which  trade  he  invented  a  peculiar  species  of 
escapement,  which  was  disputed  with  him.  He  pleaded  his 
own  cause  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  gained  his 
first  laurels.  He  obtained  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  daughters  of  Louis  XV.,  by  whose  means  he  was  able  to 
inflaence  the  king  to  many  benevolent  actions,  among  the 
rost  that  of  visiting  and  approving  the  Ecole  Militaire, 
which  had  been  founded  by  Paris  Duverney,  the  patron  of 
the  ftiture  dramatist.  Beaumarchais  entered  into  several 
large  speculations  as  a  merchant,  one  of  which,  the  supply- 
ing the  North  American  colonies,  at  that  time  in  revolt, 
with  arms  and  provisions,  brought  to  him  a  considerable 
fortune.  His  first  essay  in  the  dramatic  art  was  crowned 
with  success.  Up  to  his  time,  from  that  of  Moli6re,  there 
had  been  no  author,  as  we  said  before,  of  more  than  medi- 
ocre talent.  It  would  bo  u.^eless  to  repeat  the  list  of  those 
who  essayed  French  comedy  during  that  period ;  their 
names  are  too  numerous,  and  their  works  too  little  worth 
noticing.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  taste  of  the  public  had 
become  completely  degenerate,  as  were  their  manners. 
Absurdity  and  extravagance  had  possession  of  the  stage,  as 
well  aa  of  the  salons,  in  which  a  witty  word  with  a  double 
entendre  was  never  to  be  heard  Beaumarchais  undertook 
to  do  away  with  the  false  customs  and  the  servile  spirit  of  the 
age.  He  commenced  with  the  piece  of  **  Eugenie,"  which, 
however,  must  be  said  to  be  somewhat  improper  in  its  plot, 
wherein  a  young  lady,  who  believes  that  she  is  yielding 
herself  to  a  legitimate  husband,  finds  that  she  has  fallen 
into  the  snares  of  an  artful  seducer. 

Of  a  difierent  character  was  his  second  piece,  **  Les  Deux 
Amis,*'  in  which  he  depicts  the  iDutual  affection  of  a  youth- 
ful pair  who  had  been  brought  up  together  from  their  in- 
fancy;  and  the  joy  of  the  parents  of  each  at  the  happiness 
of  their  children.  Neither  of  these  plays,  however,  were 
calculated  to  produce  any  great  effect,  being  rather  of 
a  serious  and  afflicting  kind.  He  was  engaged  besides  in 
some  lawsuits,  which  brought  out  his  talent  before  the 
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public,  and  showed  his  power  of  comedy.  This  indoced 
him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  laughable  side  of  the  drama, 
and  he  prepared  the  **  Barber  of  Seville,"  at  first  a  comic 
opera,  in  which  several  pretty  Spanish  and  Italian  airs  were 
introduced.  The  Comedie  Italienne,  to  which  it  was  offered, 
refused  to  bring  it  out,  so  that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  re- 
trench the  arias,  cut  it  down  to  four,  instead  of  five,  acts,  and 
hand  it  over  to  the  Comedie  Frangais,  where  rt  obtained  very 
considerable  success.  It  has  been  pretended  that  Beaumar- 
chais  intended,  by  the  character  of  Figaro,  to  depict  much 
of  his  own  manner,  and  some  of  the  incidents  of  his  life, 
yet  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  he  would  personify 
himself  by  a  personage  so  gross  and  full  of  ei&ontery .  * 

As  we  said  before,  Beaumarchais  brought  out  his  comedy 
of  the  "  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  in  the  year  1784.  The  man- 
ners and  fashions  of  this  age,  in  Paris,  were  monstrously 
ridiculous*  "  Young  girls  in  hoops,  married  ladies  in  frocks, 
fitsbions  a  la  Marlborough,  scarlet  coats  with  black  buttons, 
little  hats,  enormous  masses  of  friztled  hair,  and  pictorial 
waistcoats  (gillet  de  grands  hommeB  covered  with  the  por- 
traits of  Destaing,  Broglie,  Cond^,  and  La  Fayette)."  The 
cures  even  turned  marckands  de  tn&dee,  and  established 
bazaars  to  sell  millinery.  All  these  things  were  fair  objects 
of  satire ;  while  the  taste  of  the  public  in  comedy  became 
completely  effeminate ;  incapable  of  appreciating  the  manly 
plays  of  Moliere,  or  even  Regnard.  The  "  Marriage  of 
Figaro"  was  first  read  at  the  house  of  the  Duchease  de 
Villeroi,  but  the  king  refused  his  consent  to  its  performance. 
It  had  been,  however,  attempted  to  produce  it  at  the  Theatre 
of  the  Menus  Plaisirs ;  Mdlle.  Contat  was  consulted  on 
the  cast  of  the  characters,  when  the  king's  order  again 
arrived,  prohibiting  its  being  played.  Five  or  six  hundred 
carriages  were  turned  away  from  the  door  of  the  Theatre, 
and  Beaumarchais  was  obliged  to  pay  the  exp^ises^ 
10,  or  12,000  livres,  out  of  his  own  pocket.  M.  dd  Vau« 
dreuil  obtained  permission  to  have  it  acted  at  his  country 
residence  at  Genevilliers,  after  a  revision  by  M.  Quillard,  of 
the  French  Academy.  The  Queen,  the  Comte  d' Artois,  and 
other  court  personages,  were  present.  The  Baron  de  Bre- 
teuil,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  had  been  the  great  opponent  of 
the  piece,  but  Beaumarchais  managed  to  get  round  him,  by 
reading  the  play  to  him,  adopting  some  of  his  ban  mots, 
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,and  taking  the  colour  of  a  page's  ribbon  from  Mme.  de 
Matignon.  It  was  announced  at  length  in  the  bills,  the 
27th  of  February,  1784,  and  half  Paris  flocked  to  obtain 
tickets.  Titled  ladies  descended  from  their  carriages,  and 
begffed  the  crowd  to  allow  them  to  pass.  Many  dined  in 
the  boxes  they  had  hired ;  the  house  being  nearly  transformed 
into  a  restaurant.  Preville,  Mdlle.  Sainval,  Mole,  Dagin- 
court,  and  Mdlle.  Olivier,  supported  the  acting  ably,  but  the 
great  success  was  due  to  Mdlle.  Contat,  who  played  Suzanne, 
the  soubrettey  and  so  enchanted  Preville,  that  when  the  play 
ended,  he  ran  up  and  embraced  her,  crying :  **  This  is 
my  first  infidelity  to  Mdlle.  Dangueville."  The  first  twenty 
nights  of  the  run  brought  into  the  treasury  of  the  Comedie 
Frangais,  1 00,000  francs,  and  the  rage  for  it  scarcely  abated 
daring  eighty  more  representations. 

The  reason  of  the  success  of  this  piece,  is  that  which  gave 
eclat  to  Molidre's  and  others,  that  it  lashed  the  morals  of 
the  time,  and  spoke  in  unrestrained  freedom  of  the  govern- 
ment, bastile,  press,  police,  and  censorship.  It  was  sub- 
sequently performed  privately  before  the  king,  by  the  queen 
and  the  Comte  d'Artois,  who  acted  Figaro  with  considerable 
talent.  Beaumarchais  has  been  since  considered  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  gTeat  French  revolution.  He  afterwards  pro- 
duced *'  La  M^rie  Coupable,"  a  continuation  of  the  former 
Spanish  subjects,  and  an  imitation  of  "  Tartuflfe ;"  also 
"Tarare,"  a  comic  opera  of  very  little  note.  He  lost  his 
fortune  by  an  endeavour  to  publish  a  magnificent  edition  of 
Voltaire's  works,  and  by  other  speculations  during  the 
Revolution,  which  all  but  took  away  his  life,  with  that  of 
many  other  remarkable  men.  He  died  suddenly  in  1799, 
without  any  previous  illness. 

Frangois  de  Neufchateau,  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
comedy  •'  Pamela,"'had  been  originally  brought  up  to  thelaw. 
He  was,  however,  so  unfortunate  as  to  marry  the  niece  of 
an  actor,  and  consequently  being  obliged  to  give  up  his  pro- 
fession, contented  himself  with  an  appointment  of  baflage 
in  the  provinces,  which  he  purchased.  His  wife  relievtKl 
him  shortly  after  of  her  sinister  influence  bv  dying ;  on 
which  he  went  to  Paris  to  seek  his  fortune.  I'his  came  to 
him  very  soon  in  the  shape  of  a  young  lady,  for  whom  he 
proposed  and  was  accepted.  On  the  day  of  his  mwriaffe, 
when  the  bridal  feast  was  ready,  his  father  brought  him 
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into  the  garden  for  a  short  stroll,  and,  producing  a  pistol, 
gravely  announced  that  that  should  be  the  lastday  of  his  own 
fife,  as  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  young  laay  to  whom 
Francois  was  about  to  be  married.  This  so  horrified  the 
young  man,  that  he  fled  from  the  scene,  and  could  not  to  be 
heard  of  for  many  years.  He  was  supposed  dead,  and  an 
edition  of  his  works  about  being  brought  out  by  the  Abbe 
Geofiroy,  when  he  reappeared,  and  offered  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  for  which  he  was 
elected.  He  shared  the  imprisonment  of  the  French  come- 
dians in  the  Luxembourg,  and  being  afterwards  raised  lo  the 
Imperial  Senate  by  Napoleon,  became  one  of  the  principal 

Eersons  who  assisted  in  reviving  the  French  drama,  after  it 
ad  been  crushed  and  disgraced  by  the  barbarities  and 
terrors  of  the  Revolution. 

Preville  and  his  wife,  Brizard,  and  Mdlle.  Fanier,  all  re- 
tired from  the  Theatre  together.  The  first  two  removed  to 
a  small  estate  near  Senlis,  and  had  a  box  in  the  private 
Theatre  of  the  Prince  de  Conde.  Here  they  once  received 
the  royal  honors  of  an  obeisance  from  the  actors  in  a  piece, 
with  the  prince  at  their  head,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
king  were  present.  Brizard  s(t  himself  about  collecting  a 
large  library,  binding  the  books  with  his  own  hand.  He 
invented  a  curious  system  of  paying  himself  every  Saturday 
evening,  for  his  labour  during  the  week,  and  handmg  over 
the  proceeds  to  the  poor. 

At  this  time  a  very  good  moral  comedy,  '*  TEcole  des 
Pdres,"  by  M.  Peyre,  was  brought  out  by  the  company, 
and  so  pleased  the  court,  that  it  was  ordered  to  be  played 
at  the  private  royal  Theatre,  a  magnificent  sword  presented 
to  the  author,  and  a  splendid  dress  coat  sent  :o  Fleury,  to 
be  used  in  his  part.  Unfortunately  this  required  a  plain 
one,  but  the  king  expressed  a  wish  that  some  play  should 
bo  performed,  in  which  it  might  be  shown  to  advantage. 
Fleury  chose  ''  Turcaret,"  in  which  he  performed  the  Mar- 
quis, a  drunken  character,  and  so  much  to  the  life,  that  the 
Count  d'Artois  exclaimed  :  **  I  have  seen  Mole  in  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lauret,  but  he  seemed  to  have  got  drunk  only  on 
piciuette;  Fleury 's  drunkenness  was  the  drunkenness  of 
champagne/' 

A  strange  incident  occurred  to  Mdlle.  Contat  one  day. 
She  was  driving  over  the  Pont  Neuf  in  her  whisky,  a  species 
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ofgigUien  the  rage,  and  ran  againdi  a  gentleman,  who  eL- 
deavoured  to  apologise  for  being  in  the  way.  She,  however, 
resisted  the  apology,  saying  that  she  had  cried  out  **  gare" 
and  he  had  never  looked  round.  He  retorted  ''Truly, 
Madame,  you  have  more  need  to  say  gave  now,,  when  I  do 
look  round.  The  danger  is  in  looking  at  you."  This  com- 
pliment produced  some  curiosity  in  the  actress  to  find  out 
her  admirer,  who  sent  her  a  note  a  few  days  afterwards, 
signed  "  Henry,"  and  requesting  her  to  attend  a  rehearsal  of 
a  small  piece  at  the  Com^die  Italienne.  She  discovered 
sabsequently  that  the  personage  was  no  less  than  Prince 
Henry  of  rrussia.  The  piece,  afterwards  brought  out 
under,  the  auspices  of  MdUe.  Contat  and  Fleury,  was  en- 
tided  "  Les  Deux  Pages,"  founded  on  an  incident  in  the 
life  of  Frederick  the  Great,  where  he  placed  a  rijuleau  of 
dacats  in  the  pocket  of  a  page,  while  sleeping, who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  sending  his  pension  home  to  his  aged  mother.  It 
produced  a  very  favourable  impression  in  Paris  at  the  time, 
notwithstanding  the  publication  of  a  book,  by  Mirabeau, 
containing  many  scandalous  and  libellous  matters  concern- 
ing the  court  at  Berlin.  Prince  Henry  caused  a  gold  snuff- 
:box  to  be  presented  to  Fleury  on  the  occasion,  surmounted 
with  the  portrait  of  the  great  Frederick,  surrounded  by 
brilliants ;  assuring  him  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  com- 
pletely fulfilled  a  saying  of  the  illustrious  captain ;  **  feeling 
is  the  mainspring  of  every  great  efibrt." 

Duringthe  severe  winter  of  178&-4  the  Comfedie  Frangaise 
brought  out  **  Coriolanus,"  by  La  Harpe,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor.  There  was  a  full  house,  although  the  play  met 
but  a  very  cold  reception,  and  gave  rise  to  a  witty  epigram 
by  M.  de  Champcenetz : — 

"  Pour  les  pauvres,  la  comfedie 
Joue  une  pauvre  Tragedie ; 
C'est  bien  le  cas  en  verity, 
De  I'applaudir  en  charite." 

A  fete  was  also  got  up  for  the  same  benevolent  purpose  at 
the  winter  Vauxhall,  where  all  Paris,  and  all  grades  of 
society  evinced  great  liberality.  La  Harpe  met  his  enemy, 
M.  de  Champcenetz,  there,  when  a  laughable  incident 
occnrred.  At  one  of  the  lottery  tables  the  Marquis  de 
Malseigne,  an  officer  of    carabmiers,  won  a  small  china 
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figure,  which  i*epreseiited  an  old  shivering  man  trying  to 
warm  himself.  He  held  it  up  to  the  company,  and  asked 
aloud,  **  What  do  you  call  this  V*  **  A  Coriolanus,"  replied 
a  Yoice  from  the  crowd.  La  Harpe,  who  was  standing  near, 
immediately  fastened  on  M.  de  Champcenetz  as  hisreviler, 
and  a  lively  altercation  occurred  between  them,  much  to 
the  amusement  of  the  company.  The  sum  of  money  col- 
lected at  the  different  theatres  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
amounted  to  36,679  livres  ;  but  the  cures  of  <iie  different 
parishes  would  not  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  the  actors. 
They  were  obliged  to  hand  it  over  to  the  lieutenant  of 
police. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  the  revolutionary 
spirit  appeared  in  Paris,  and  the  clubs  began  to  be  held  in  ^ 
all  parts  of  the  city.  The  tone  of  society  became  completely  * 
chMiged;  every  one  talked  of  constitutions,  laws,  the 
rights  of  the  people,  Ac.,  even  the  green-room  oif  the 
Com6die  was  invaded  by  the  mania.  It  was  then  that 
Ch^nier's  famous  tragedy  of  **  Charles  IX.''  appeared  on 
the  scene.  Like  the  **  Marriage  of  Figaro"  of  Beaumarchais, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  the  precursor  of  the  revolution.  The  play, 
however,  produced  a  species  of  earthqucJce  in  the  theatre ; 
Fleury,  Dazincourt,  Contat,  and  Rancourt,  at  one  side, 
demanded  a  certain  cast  of  characters ;  Talma,  Dugazon, 
and  Madame  Vestris,  insisted  on  another.  In  fact  Cnfenier 
had  given  over  to  Talma  the  principal  part  in  the  play,  as 
some  said,  merely  because  Saint- Fal  had  refused  it.  It  was 
looked  upon  by  some  of  the  soci6taires  as  a  feudal  assertion 
of  right  on  the  part  of  the  elder  members  of  the  company, 
and  as  such  resisted.  The  subject  of  "  Charles  IX.*  was 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  introduced  a  cardinal 
on  the  stage,  an  unheard-of  novelty.  Its  other  name, 
*'  TEcole  des  Rois,"  and  many  incidents  in  the  drama, 
caused  it  to  be  displeasing  to  the  court,  which  forbad  the 
performance.  The  company  fell  into  disrepute  with  the 
public,  and  were  accused  of  keeping  back  Talma  in  order 
to  bring  forward  Larive,  who  reappeared  at  this  time  en 
the  stage,  for,  as  Fleury  says,  *'  Larive  was  a  theatrical 
Montmorency — an  actor  for  the  aristocracy;  Talma  "wbs 
the  actor  of  a  revolutionized  people." 

Talma,  whose  father  was  a  dentist,  was  born  in  the  year 
176(3.     lie  resided  for  a  considerable  time  in  London,  and 
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ennoed  so  much  talent  that  Lord  HarcourE  sbewed  a  great 
issm  to  have  him  brought  up  for  the  English  stage.  He 
PBmoved,  however,  to  Paris,  and  being  very  much  struck 
with  the  playing  of  the  most  popular  actors  of  the  day 
tliere,  took  lessons  in  declamation  from  Mol6,  and  held 
Dagazon  as  a  model  in  acting  before  his  eyes.  Ue  made 
lu8dd»ut  as  ''Seide'^  in  the  tragedy  of  '^  Mahomet/^  in 
1787,  producing  only  a  very  ordinary  impression  on  the 
public.  What  brouffht  him  first  prominently  forward,  and 
made  him  exceedingly  popular,  were  his  extreme  republican 
opinions,  and  the  sd&ir  of  the  play  of  ''Charies  IX.," 
which  we  shall  now  relate. 

Mirabeaa,the  £unous  orator,  visited  the  foyer  of  the  Thea- 
^Fran^ais,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  perfcomance  of 
"Charles  IX/'  for  the  fete  of  the  Federation,  when  the 
Provencal  Deputies  were  to  be  present  in  Paris.  Mol^ 
tried  to  support  Mirabeau's  proposition,  as  he  admired 
the  man  extremely,  but  the  whole  company  decided 
on  refusing  the  request  of  the  orator.  The  deputies  them- 
selves  wrote  to  demand  the  representation,  but  it  was  again 
politely  declined.  The  FMeralists  took  umbrage,  and 
threatened  to  call  the  actors  to  account.  On  the  evening 
of  the  21st  February,  1790,  the  Deputies  were  at  their 
posts  in  the  theatre,  and  when  Naudet  appeared  in  the  play 
of**  Epimenide,"  loud  cries  were  raised  for  '*  Charles  IX. ' 
Naudet  stated  that  it  could  not  he  played,  as  two  of  the 
principal  actors,  Madame  Vestris  and  bt.  Prix,  were  ill. 
Talma,  however,  came  forward,  and  said  the  audience  should 
have  **  Charles  IX."  performed,  as  Madame  Vestris  was  in 
the  theatre  and  willing  to  plav  her  part,  while  that  of  St. 
Prix  might  be  easily  read.  It  became  absolutely  necessary 
now  fwr  the  corps  dramatique  to  yield  to  the  popular  voice 
ind  bring  out  the  forbidden  tragedy. 

It  went  off  as  was  expected,  in  first-rate  style,  Talma 
Borpaasinff  himself  in  the  representation  of  his  role.  A  curious 
incident,  however,  occurred  at  it.  It  had  been  customary 
for  all  persons  in  the  pit  to  take  off  their  hats.  One 
athletic  figure  appeared  with  his  head  covered,  and  was 
SBhited  with  a  tremendous  roar  from  the  house.  He  fixed 
his  eouvre  chef,  however,  only  the  more  stoutly  on  his  head, 
declaring  it  to  be  as  **  firm  as  the  hat  of  Servandony,''  (a 
toubriquet  for  one  of  the  towers  of'  St.  Sulpice),  and  defied 
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the  audience,  who  dragged  him  out  to  the  Hotel-de-Ville. 
This  individual's  name  was  Dan  ton,  one  of  the  most  terrible 
stains  on  that  dark  page  of  history.  Talma,  not  content 
with  his  triuniph  over  the  other  societaires,  engaged  in 
a  paper  warfare  on  the  subject,  and  so  mishandled  Ch^nier, 
Naudet,  and  others,  that  they  judged  it  necessary  to  dismiss 
him  from  the  company.  Fleury  was  the  man  who  proposed 
the  measure,  notwithstanding  the  great  danger  from  the 
republican  party.  The  actors  were  treated  as  aristocrats 
and  inciviqu£Sf  and  threatened  with  denunciation  at  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  On  the  16th  September  an  enor- 
mous crowd  invaded  the  theatre  and  demanded  Talma ; 
Fleury  endeavoured  to  brave  the  storm,  and  explain  that 
Talma  had  broken  the  regulations  of  the  company.  Duga- 
gon  came  forward  to  support  the  dismissed  actor,  and  the 
stage  would  have  been  pulled  down  by  the  mob,  but  for  the 
interference  of  the  military.  Bailly,  the  mayor  of  Paris, 
caused  the  whole  company  to  be  brought  before  him,  and 
insisted  on  their  receiving  back  their  associate,  which  they 
were  obliged  to.  do.  Some  of  the  actresses  retired  under 
protest,  and  resigned  their  appointments. 

In  November,  1790,  La  Ilarpe  came  before  the  Legislative 
Assembly  with  apetition  that  several  companies  of  comedians 
should  be  licensed  to  act  the  plays  of  all  authors,  living  or 
dead.  His  propositions  produced  a  revolution  in  the 
theatrical  world.  Fleury  fell  suddenly  into  a  violent  fit  of 
sickness;  Talma,  with  Dugazon  and  Madame  Vestris, 
ronounced  their  rights  as  associates,  and  went  to  the  Rae 
de  Richelieu.  The  Com6die  Italienne  joined  the  C'omedie 
Frangaise,  and  every  species  of  performance  was  brought 
out  at  either  theatres  ;  a  complete  boukversement  occurred. 
It  may  be  easily  remembered,  by  any  one  who  has  studied 
the  history  of  these  times,  what  an  amount  of  license  waa 
granted  to  the  populace  in  their  places  of  amusement,  and 
what  infamous  pieces  replaced  on  the  various  stages  the 
productions  of  the  best  dramatic  writers.  In  fact  these 
were  the  dark  ages  of  classical  comedy,  which  could  only 
be  revived  under  the  strong  hand  of  the  Empire. 

Preville,  the  comedian,  had  retired  a  very  considerable 
time  before,  and  lived  at  Senlis.  During  one  of  the  revo- 
lutionary scenes  in  that  town,  a  ball,  which  killed  a  man  at 
his  side,  grazed  the  eye  of  the  actor  and  took  away  his  sight 
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completely.  He  lost,  beaides,  his  pension,  on  account  of 
the  embarassmentfl  of  the  public  treasury,  and  bethought 
bimself  to  re-appear  at  the  Com^die  Frangaise.  He  was 
received  with  open  arms,  came  out  in  *'  Le  MercureGalant," 
one  of  his  best  part8,but  his  age  and  infirmities  were  too  great 
and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  resign.  He  went  then  to  liye 
with  his  daughter,  Madame  Guesdon,  who  possessed  a 
beautiful  country  seat  near  Beauvais.  A  short  period  of 
mental  aberration  preceded  his  death.  This  man  was  of 
a  most  benevolent  and  kindly  disposition,  even  to  weakness, 
harbouring  the  imfortunate,  ana  spending  his  means  on 
.  former  associates.  A  provincial  actor  named  St.  Amaud, 
in  distressed  circumstances,  came  into  him  once  in  the 
micUle  of  the  night,  whem  M.  and  Madame  Preville  were 
in  bed  together,  and  asked  for  hospitality ;  it  was  granted 
to  him ;  a  fine  bed-room  up  stairs  being  made  ready  for 
his  use.  He  remained  there,  however,  nineteen  years,  on 
the  most  free  and  easy  terms  with  his  host. 

One  of  the  play-bills  of  the  Revolutionary  period  may  be 
considered  to  form  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  time. 
They  usually  ran  in  this  form  : 

BY  ORDER  OP  THB  PEOPLE! 

The  Comedians  of  the  National  Theatre 

Will  this  day  perform, 

For  the  Benefit  of  the  Widows  and  Children 

Of  our  brethren  who  fell  on  the  10th  August, 

GUILLAUME  TELL. 

&c.,  &e. 

Every  play  should  bear  the  stamp  of  Republicanism,  and 
the  commune  were  the  censoi:s. 

The  Theatres  were  infested  by  three  sorts  of  critics,  the 
Beaux,  who  were  the  dramatic  commentators,  and  affected 
the  elegance  of  revolution,  and  afterwards  degenerated  into 
^museadins,  an  effeminate  offspring ;  while  the  Tape-durs 
(bird  hitters)  were  the  jaoissaries  of  the  stage,  singing, 
roaring,  and  shouting  their  boisterous  patriotic  songs,  to 
the  annoyance  of  every  person.  They  had  a  strange  costume ; 
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.  he  must  suffer  like  the  others."  Danton,  beinff  also 
solicited,  refused  to  interfere,  and  Fouquier-Tainvine,  the 
famous  attomey-general-butcher,  was  written  to  by  Collet 
to  have  judgment  passed  quickly  on  six  of  the  actors.  The 
names  of  Dazincourt,  Fleury,  Louise  Contat,  Emilie  Contat, 
Raucourt,  and  Mdlle.  Lange,  were  marked  with  the  omi- 
nous G  (guillotine),  and  the  following  postcript  appended  : 

'*  The  committee  sends  you,  citizen,  the  documents  re* 
lating  to  the  actors  of  the  (3omedie  Frangaise.  You  know, 
as  all  patriots  do,  that  their  conduct  has  been  anti-revolu- 
tionary in  the  extreme.  You  must  bring  thenl  to  trial  on 
the  13th  Messidor.  With  regard  to  tlie  others,  there  are 
some  among  them  who  may  be  punished  with  banishment. 
But  we  will  see  what  can  be  done  with  them  after  the  others 
have  been  tried.  "  Signed, 

"  Collot  d'Herbois." 

The  actors  owed  their  safety  to  the  interference  of 
M.  Charles  de  Labussifere,  who  held  a  post  under  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety.  He  had  been  himself  at  first  sus- 
pected, but  his  friends,  in  order  to  shield  hito,  procured  him 
first  a  place  in  the  Bureau  de  la  Correspondance,  and  then 
in  the  Bureau  des  Piec&s  Accusations.  Throuffh  his  hands 
passed  many  of  the  documents  in  which  the  denunci- 
ations and  arrests  were  founded,  as  also  the  justificatipns  of 
prisoners.  He  found  that  many  persons  were  condemned 
without  papers,  others  liberated  on  sound  accusations,  and 
others  brought  to  trial  on  unfounded  charges.  The  confu- 
sion of  the  office  in  which  he  was  became  so  great,  that  no 
record  orlistof  documents  was  kept,  no  inspection  attempted. 
He  managed,  therefore,  cleverly  to  abstract  many  important 
papers,  which  saVed  the  lives  of  several  heads  of  families. 
These  documents  he  soaked  in  water,  until  they  were  con- 
verted into  paste,  when  he  rolled  them  into  balls,  and  car- 
rving  them  off,  threw  them  into  one  of  the  baths  in  the 
Seine.  Fouquier-Tainville  found  tbat  many  of  his  victims 
escaped  him,  and  made  a  complaint  to  the  Committee. 
The  cases  of  the  Com^die  Frangais  were  to  be  brought  forward 
on  the  13th  Messidor.  Labussiere  managed  to  abstract  the 
acts  of  accusation  on  the  9th,  and  destroy  them  on  the 
11th,  but  ran  great  risk  in  doing  so.  He  came  out  of  the 
Tuilleries  late  at  night,  with  the  papers  in  his  pocket,  and 
was  arrested  by  a  revolutionary  agent  named  AiUaume,  on 
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the  Boulevards,  because  he  refused  to  give  his  name.  But 
for  his  address  in  the  corps-de-garde,  showing  hi©  official 
card,  and  the  names  of   some  of  the  committee  on  the 

Gipers  he  wished  to  destroy,  he  would  inevitably  have  been 
mself  brought  to  the  guillotine.  Among  others  saved  by 
this  man  were  Latour  du  Pin,  Florian,  and  Madame  de 
Beauhamois,  afterwards  the  Empress  Josephine. 

After  their  liberation  the  comedians  endeavoured  to  re- 
commence business  in  their  old  theatre  in  the  Faubourg 
8t.  Germain,  which  had  been  successively  honoured  witn 
the  titles  of  d^  la  Bepubliqtce  and  de  tEgalite.  The  plays 
of  Marivaiix,  Gresset,  Dorat,  Ac,  were  revived ;  Mdlle. 
Contat  shone  in  the  exquisite  finesse  of  these  pieces,  but 
the  benches  were  empty.  They  were  obliged  to  transfer 
their  services  to  Sageret,  the  director  of  the  Salle  Feydeau, 
Mole,  Rauconrt,  Devienne,  and  others,  being  separated  on 
three  otlier  principal  stages.  Sageret  divided  the  company 
into  two  sections,  and  made  them  work  in  two  houses  at  the 
6une  time,  often  in  the  same  piece  at  both.  Ilis  specula- 
tions, however,  caused  him  to  break,  and  the  old  company  of 
the  Com^e  tVangaise  at  length  joined  together,  and  was 
revived. 

Charles  ilaurice,  whose  name  is  subscribed  to  one  of  the 
books  at  the  head  of  this  ai*ticle,  had  been  the  editor  of  the 
Jonmal,  le  Courrier  des  Theatres,  for  many  years.  He 
was  himself  a  dramatic  author,  having  composed,  as  he 
relates  in  one  place,  eighteen  comedies,  of  which  '*  Les  Con- 
aolateurs,"  "  La  Partie  d'Echecs,"  "  Le  Parlour  Eternel," 
tod  a  fragment  by  Eegnard,  finished  by  Maurice,  called 
"  Le  Bailly  d'Asnieres,'  may  leave  some  remembrance  of 
him  on  the  French  stage.  His  book  is  made  up  of  a  mass 
of  anecdotes,  the  greater  part  of  them  trivial,  from  the  year 
1782  to  its  date,  mixed  up  with  a  ffreat  number  of  autograph 
letters  from  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  day, 
literary,  theatrical,  and  otherwise.  The  whole  forms  such  a 
mass  of  confusion,  and  the  subjects  so  different,  that  no 
one  could  collect  from  it  any  connected  narrative.  In 
fiu5t  it  is  a  made-up  book,  thougn  called  in  high-flown  French 
phrase,  *'  Histoire  Anecdotique,"  fit  only  to  while  away  an 
Wr.  The  incidents  of  the  author  s  own  life,  which  he  runs 
over  in  small  separate  chapters  dispersed  through  the  two 
volumes,  amid  a  chaos  of  facts  of  different  dates,  cannot  be 
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sfeid  to  be  very  interesting,  excepting  this  one,  that  he  was 
imprisoned  by  Louis  Philippe,  in  lb44,  for  rather  too  bold 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  head  of  the  state  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  trace  the  history  of  the  French 
comedy  irom  the  time  when  Fleury's  memoirs  end  until 
the  establishment  of  the  empire,  as  all  fiicts  on  the  subject 
are  so  confused,  scattered,  and  partake  so  much  of  the 
nature  of  the  times,  that  all  connexion  between  them  is 
lost.  We  have,  to  be  sure,  the  lives  of  many  of  the  chief 
actors  of  the  day,  Talma,  Dugazon,  La  Rive,  Mole,  Mdlle. 
Bangouin,  Mdlle.  Rancourt,  Mdlle.  Gontat,  Devienne,  &c., 
but  the  details  of  biography  are  not  suited  to  these  pages. 
The  first  of  these  very  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  the  Reign  of 
Terror  and  the  enmity  of  Marat.  At  his  house,  Rue 
Chantereine,  which  afterwards  became  the  property  of 
Buonaparte,  he  gave  a  IBte  to  Dumouriez,  who  had  just 
come  back  victorious  from  the  army  ot*  the  north,  at  which 
were  present  Chenier,  M^ul,  Ducis,  Chamfort,  and  all  the 
deputies  of  the  Gironde.  Marat  came  there  suddenly, 
attacked  Demouriez,  and  continued  to  dispute  with  him  in 
a  low  voice,  while  Dugazon  commenced  to  throw  incense 
on  a  brazier  in  the  room,  as  he  said  **  to  purify  the  air  from 
the  infection  of  the  monster."  These  words,  heard  by- 
Marat,  rankled  in  his  bosom ;  he  denounced  TaMa  imd  his 
guests  the  next  day  as  conspirators ;  they  were  all  placed 
on  the  list  of  proscriptions,  and  in  constant  expectation  of 
being  arrested.  Talma  was  also  accused  of  causing  the 
arrest  of  his  brother  comedians,  mentioned  above,  and 
became  for  some  time  very  unpopular.  He  obtained,  with 
great  difficulty,  irom  the  cur^  of  St.  Sulpice,  leave  to  marry 
a  lady  who  went  by  the  name  of  Julie,  and  in  whose  salons 
he  met  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  day.  They  were 
separated  afterwards,  by  divorce,  in  1801,  when  he 
married  Charlotte  Vanhove,  a  distinguished  actress  of  the 
Theatre  Franeaise.  An  absard  rumour  whs  at  one  time 
spread  about  him — that  Buonaparte  took  lessons  from  Talma 
in  declamation,  and  ertai  that  he  practised  with  him  to  play 
his  part  of  emperor.  On  this  subject  Talma  says,  *'  he 
played  it  well  enough  without  me !  surely  he  did  not  require 
a  teacher."  ^Vhen  Buonaparte  was  coming  back  from. 
Egypt,  atter  his  conquest  of  that  country,  a  scene  occurred 
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at  the  theatre  at  Lyons,  of  an  amusing  kind,  which  is  thus 
described  bj  Ch.  Maurice  : — 

"  I  was  at  Lyons,  attending  to  my  duties  in  a  solicitor's  office, 
when  the  general,  Bonaparte,  arrived  from  Eeypt,  and  stopped  in 
the  town.  He  pnt  up  at  the  hotel  just  next  the  Theatre  de«  Oelesdns, 
on  the  square  of  that  name.  When  the  news  spread,  the  whole  town 
crowded  thither,  and  demanded  to  see  the  hero  so  perseveringly, 
that  he  appeared  on  the  balcony,  although  it  was  very  late  in  the 
ereoing.  Without  mentioning  everything  I  saw,  and  passing  over 
the  official  demonstrations,  Bonneville,  the  manager  of  the  theatre 
just  named,  went  at  once  to  look  for  Martainville,  who  was  vegetating 
in  that  cHmate,  in  order  to  indnce  him  to  compose  a  piece  d  propos, 
which  shouU  be  played  on  the  morrow.  The  time  for  delay  was 
rerv  short,  but  this  did  not  frighten  the  adventurous  mind  of  the 
author,  who  at  once  set  his  wits  to  work.  On  his  side,  Bonneville 
paid  a  visit  to  the  General,  to  make  «  request  that  he  would  be  pre- 
sent at  the  performance,  which  was  granted. 

'*  Great  was  the  haste  in  getting  up  the  piece.  A  large  table,  laid 
out  with  a  supper,  at  the  same  time  simple  and  abundant,  was  pre- 
pared upon  the  stage.  Martainville  was  seated  there,  scribbling 
away  what  two  copiers  could  snatch  from  him,  and  then  distribute 
piecemeal  to  the  actors,  who  devoured  with  avidity  their  double  food. 
At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  various  portions  of  this  labour, 
approved  of,  rejected,  mangled,  scratched  out,  learned,  forgotten, 
and  finally  pasted  into  the  memory,  were  finally  dignified  with  the 
title,  *The  Hero  Returned;  or,  Bonaparte  at  Lyons;*  and  each 
penon  went  off  to  his  bed.  Martainville  kept  a  part  for  himself. 
As  soon  as  he  got  up,  he  went  to  search  in  the  store-room  for  some- 
thing with  which  to  dress  up,  in  any  way,  his  characters. 

''The  hour  is  come  ;  the  theatre  is  choked  with  spectators.  The 
General  and  his  staff  occupy  the  range  of  boxes,  to  the  left  of  the 
audience,  at  a  slight  elevation  over  the  stage.  The  actors  come  to- 
gether and  endeavour  to  remember,  to  recall  to  their  recollection 
non  in  the  piece,  one  is  a  father,  another  a  young  officer  returning 
from  the  Anny,  a  third  the  rival,  and  such  a  lady  the  betrothed  of 
the  officer.  But  terror  paralyses  them,  they  can  no  longer  remember 
what  they  thought  they  Knew  before.  Too  great  a  desire  of  suc- 
ceeding, that  powerftil  reason  for  acting  worse  than  uetially,  cauaed 
a  dreadfnl  eonfusioii  in  their  minds.  What  is  to  happen  ?  The  bell 
rii^  three  times ;  the  ctirtain  is  raised. 

"  In  his  character  of  father  of  a  ikmily,  bom  the  day  before, 
Bonneviile  opens  the  play.  He  tries  to  ^  tfaroua4i  his  port,  but  he 
fomts  it ;  he  articulates  all  he  can  think  of,  thimre  of  what  he  can, 
and  n 


At  last  be  enters.  For  him  the  improvisation  was  easier ;  besides  he 
acted  the  part  of  the  officer,  whose  couplets,  crammed  with  warriors, 
UoreU,  glory,  and  victory,  only  required  a  sligbt  efforts  of  mnemonics. 
He  steps  suddenly  and  cries  out,  *  Behold  my  intended.'    The  octrtaa 
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understands  him,  and  apf»ears  completely  confused,  bhe  mixes  up  what 
she  has  to  say,  with  something  which  occurs  to  her  out  of  one  of  her 
old  parts.  Her  companion,  happy  at  invention,  suggests  some  ex- 
pressions which  recall  her  character ;  while  Bonneville,  who  bad 
some  time  to  recover  himselt,  assists  both  with  some  useful  common- 
place  phrases.  When  the  father  and  daughter  are  run  out,  the 
officer  speaks  and  singit  anc)  in  order  to  annoy  perfectly  his  odious 
rival,  it  suffices  for  him  to  interrupt  the  monosyllables,  which  the 
poor  actor  has  scarcely  strength  to  pronounce.  So  far  everything 
w^-nt  on  beautifully,  the  piece  might  have  been  said  to  be  a  regular  hit. 
The  apropos  succeeded  one  another  rapidly,  applause  resounded 
through  the  house.  At  each  encore  which  was  called  for,  Martain- 
ville  responded  by  a  different  couplet,  which  passed  for  a  premedi- 
tated compliment,  and  the  transports  of  the  audience  only  burst  forth 
still  more  madly.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  make  an  end  of  it. 
How  were  they  to  come,  without  too  sudden  a  finish,  and  always 
under  the  auspices  of  the  hero,  to  the  marriage,  which  was  to  relieve 
so  many  persons  from  embarrassment  ?  No  one  could  tell.  The 
poetry  was  becoming  languid,  the  music  bad  lost  its  charm  ;  the 
General,  for  whom  the  fete  was  given,  had  his  thoughts  bent  on  the 
Directoire ;  the  actors  cast  furtive  glances  at  each  other  with  the 
g^reatest  anxiety ;  but  happily  the  audience  still  remained  enthusiastic, 
when  a  great  noise  is  suddenly  heard.  It  comes  from  the  side-scenes. 
Js  it  a  part  of  the  play;  an  unexpected  incident? 

**  Suddenly  a  woman  appears,  her  hair  flying  about,  her  dress 
deranged;  it  is  evident  that  some  one  endeavored  to  restrain  her. 
She  holds  in  her  hand  a  paper,  which,  running  beneath  the  box,  she 
throws  to  General  Bonaparte,  who  stoops  and  takes  it  up.  Then 
she  falls  down  almost  insensible,  and  is  assisted  by  the  actors  and  a 
crowd  of  persons  who  followed  her  on  the  stage.  Martainville  dis- 
covers in  a  few  words  what  is  the  matter,  and  explains  it  to  the 
audience.  This  woman's  husband,  condemned  to  death  for  uttering- 
hai^e  coin,  is  to  be  executed  on  the  morrow,  and  she  profits  by  the 
unhoped-for  presence  of  the  great  captain,  in  order  to  save  hiin. 

'*  It  may  be  well  conceived  with  what  a  powerful  degree  of  interest 
the  scene  is  at  once  animated.  The  General  casts  his  eyes  over  the 
petition,  gives  his  assent  to  it  by  a  nod,  accompanied  by  a  gesture  of 
toe  hand,  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  issue  ;  and  while  a  fearful 
burst  of  shouts,  applause,  and  mvut$  resounds  even  out  to  the  square, 
the  play  is  either  finished  or  not,  but  every  one  weeps,  sings,  or 
blesses  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  and  from  a  foolish  undertaking,  uu- 
t-xpeoti^dly  arises  one  of  the  most  piquante  historical  scenes,  which  no 
preuieditatvon  could  have  at  all  produced. 

*'The  next  morning  ,  Bonaparte  received  Bonneville  and  bis 
troupe,  in  which  was  a  young  girl,  now  Mme.  Hervey,  commissioned 
to  recite  to  him  a  piece  of  poetry,  with  which  he  appeared  very  much 
pleased,  although  completely  taken  up  with  more  important  busi^ 
ness." 

Every  one  knows  how  much  the  tlieatres  in  France  owe 
to  Talma,  in  the  improvement  of  costumes,  especially  in 
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subjects  taken  from  ancient  history.  He  studied  iu  ihe 
most  minute  form  ancient  statues  and  other  sources,  the 
dresses  of  different  ages,  and  adapted  them  to  his  parts. 
Vanhove,  the  father  of  his  second  wife,  could  not  under- 
stand the  sense  of  this  improvement ;  *'  A  fine  step,  indeed/' 
said  he,  **  they  don't  even  put  a  pocket  outside  the  thigh, 
in  which  one  might  keep  the  key  of  his  box."  Talma 
walked  every  evening  to  the  comedy,  with  his  wife  leaning 
on  his  arm,  from  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  where  he  lived, 
a  cotton  cap  pulled  down  on  his  ears  to  prevent  himself 
from  cat<ihing  cold.  In  advanced  age,  when  obliged  to 
take  a  fiacre,  he  thought  that  he  was  going  altogether  too 
fast.  During  his  great  intimacy  with  the  First  Consul,  he 
often  went  to  the  Tuilleries  to  breakfast,  and  discussed 
political  affairs,  as  well  as  theatrical,  with  the  head  of  the 
nation. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of  French  comedy  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  even  to  nearly  our  own  day, 
has  been  Nepomucene  Lemercier,  whom  many  have  thought 
to  be  a  madman  or  fool.  lie  began  by  a  piece,  styled 
"Meleager,"  under  the  auspices  of  Mme.  de  Ljftmballe,"and 
Marie  Antoinette.  This  was  never  printed,  and  died  a 
natural  death.  His  second,  **Clapisse  Harlowe,"  in  1792, 
had  some  success;  he  became  a  thorough  Revolutionist,  at- 
tended the  sittings  of  the  convention,  and  from  his  sunken 
eye?,  stupidity  of  expression,  and  the  cries  of  anguish  which 
the  horrors  of  that  assembly  wrenched  from  his  bosom, 
caused  the  women  who  attended  the  sittings  to  nickname 
him  L* Idiot.  This  soubriquet  is  said  to  have  saved  him  his 
life.  He  produced  in  1795  the  **  Tartuffe  Revolutionnaire," 
a  good  imitation  of  the  original,  and  afterwards  several  tru- 
ckles, one  of  which,  '*  Agamemnon,"  was  crowned  by  the 
Dffectory  in  the  Champs  de  Mars.  In  1795,  he  became  very 
intimate"  with  Bonaparte,  and  afterwards  oflen  made  use  of 
that  acquaintanceship,  to  speak  out  his  mind  pretty  clearly. 
His  knowledge  of  Beaumarchais  led  him  to  undertake  a  new 
ppecies  of  Comedy,  named  **  Pinto,''  under  the  Directory,  in 
which  he  placed  the  Revolution  and  Republic  in  a  most 
ridiculous  point  of  view.  It  was  forbidden,  but  the  tirst 
consul  demanded  to  have  it  read,  and  ordered  its  peribrmance. 
Leioercier  afterwards  set  about  writing  several  poetical  pieces, 
W)me  of  which  he  dedicated  to  Mme.  Bonaparte. 
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When  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  created,  the  first  consul 
ordered  a  iM^vet  of  it  to  be  Bent  to  the  dramfltiflt.  who  re- 
ceiyed  it  with  pleasure  and  took  the  prescribed  oath,  but  when 
the  Empire  was  proclaimed  in  1804,  he  sent  back  his  brevet 
to  Lac^p^de,  with  a  letter  to  the  citizen  Bonaparte,  first  con- 
sul, to  whom  he  had  said  three  days  before;  '*  you  are  amu- 
sing yourself  in  making  the  bed  of  the  Bourbons ;  well  I  I 
pr^ict  that  you  will  not  sleep  in  it  during  ten  years."  At 
another  discussion  between  them,  Lemercier  became  quite  red 
from  irritation,  when  Bonaparte  asked,  **  what  is  the  matter 
with  you,  you  have  become  quite  red  ?  "  '*  And  you  are 
perfectly  pale,"  answered  Lemercier,  *'  each  of  us  has  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  when  anything  irritates  either  of  us  two,  I 
become  red,  and  you  grow  pale."  Bonaparte  always  desig- 
nated him  afterwards  as  a  fanatic. 

He  produced  in  1808,  **  Plaute,  oula  Com^e  Latine/'in 
which  he  introduced  the  Latin  dramatist,  conducting  a  piece, 
and  introducing  the  personages.     It  had  not  much  success, 
notwithstanding  the  efibrts  of  Talma.    When  Napoleon  re- 
turned from  his  disastrous  campaign  in  Busftia,  he  met 
Lemercier,  and  asked  him,  when  he  was  to  give  them  another 
fine  tragedy.    The  reply  ;  '*  Bientfit  j'attends,"  (soon,  I  am 
waiting,)  was  strange,  when  coupled  with  the  odd  species  of 
prediction  given  before  respecting  the  bed  of  the  Bourbons, 
feeveral  other  comedies  were  brought  out  by  him,  one  "  La 
Panhypocrisiade,"  in  which  M.  Victor  Hugo  says,  "  man  is 
given  by  God  as  a  spectacle  to  the  devils."      His  last  piece, 
"  la  Heroine  de  Montpellier,*'  in  which  he  depicts  in  a  faith- 
ful and  animated  style,  the  manners  of  France  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  loth  century,  was  performed  at  Paris,  in 
1836,  and  at  first  not  duly  appreciated.      He  had  been  long 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  put  himself  up  for 
the  representation  of  one  of  the  arrondissement  of  Paris  in 
1831.    Since  his  birth  almost  he  had  been  subject  to  attacks 
of  that  frightful  disease,  paralysis,  which  carried  him  ofi*  at 
length  in  1840.     To  it  has  been  ascribed  by  many,  some  of 
the  most  striking  defects  in  his  plays,  as  well  as  several 
singular  actions  of  his  life. 

Bonaparte  was  the  first  to  appoint  a  commissary  ftojxi 
ffovemment,  to  inspect  the  afiairs  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais. 
It  was  he  also  who  united  the  two  companies  after  the  Revo- 
lution, in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  and  not  perceiving  the  name 
of  8t.  Prix,  whom  he  had  seen  playing  in  the  Mort  d'Abel, 
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on  the  list,  hd  cried  out  for  hiin  '*  Cain, !  Cain,  I  *'  and  ia- 
giated  that  he  should  be  of  the  troupe.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered by  eveay  one  how  he  commanded  the  attendance  of  the 
Com^die  Frangaise,  at  Drepdeq,  to  drive  away  ennui  from  hfe 
army,  and  aatonjeh  two  emperors  and  empresses  and  in- 
numerable German  princes.  lie  caused  Taim^  and  Mile. 
Mara  to  play  at  Erfurth  in  **  la  mort  de  Cesar,'*  a 
rather  onoinong  piece,  before  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Eossias.  The  members  of  the  Theatre  Frangais,  who  went 
\D  Dresden,  had  Jodging^  provided  for  them  before  hand, 
and  1,500  francs,  each,  for  general  expenses.  They  played 
three  times  a- week,  were  well  received,  and  courted  every 
where,  and  Fleury  says  :-^that  he,  Talma,  Mile.  Mars,  and 
a  few  others,  received  10,000  francs  each,  afterwards  for 
their  services. 

When  Mile.  Mars  was  going  into  Dresden,  her  carriage 
wasovertumed,  and  she  suffered  some  slight  injury.  Napoleon 
at  once  sent  his  physician,  Desgenettes,  to  her  assistance. 
This  man,  being  very  polite,  after  doing  his  medical  office, 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  actress,  and  displayed  all 
the  gallantry  he  was  possessed  of,  accompanied  bv  a  peculiar 
manner,  and  gestures,  for  which  he  was  remarkable.  Fleury , 
who  perceived  this,  studied  the  Doctor's  style,  and  at  a 
party  in  the  evening,  reproduced  the  gestures  and  manner  so 
faithfully,  that  the  guests  cried  out  it  was  Desgenettes.  to 
the  life.  The  Doctor,  bearing  of  it,  insisted  on  seeing  his 
own  portrait  acted,  invited  Fleury,  and  had  the  whole  scene 
with  Allle.  Mars  done  over  again,  to  his  own  infinite  delight, 
and  that  of  the  party  present. 

Dugazon,  whoae  name  appears  so  often  in  Fleury 's  me- 
aujin,  was  celebrated  for-  his  playing  characters  m  private. 

He  was  once  invited  to  dine  with  Barras,  but  at  the  time 
appointed,  in  his  stead  appeared  an  old  peasant  woman,  who 
qkoke  a  villainous  jpa^e^,  and  bursting  through  the  servants, 
went  up  to  the  Director,  and  gave  a  lonj?  history  of  her  only 
/«<  (/f&,  eon,)  who  bad  been  taken  for  the  proscription,  and 
begged  that  he  would  allow  her  to  get  liim  back.  Barms, 
wk)  wished  to  proceed  with  his  dinner,  at  length  granted 
ber  request,  oo  which  she  went  out,  and  shortly  ai\erwards 
Dogazon  came  in,  and  addressed  the  host  in  the  same  patkos 
which  the  old  woman  had  spoken.  Another  time  he  present- 
ed himself  before  Napoleon,  as  a  cur^,  but  the  Emperpr 
rticogpized  hjin,  j^nd  tliougli  Ik^*  did  npt  show  any  anger  ^t 
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the  time,  yet  he  nerer  forgot  it.  Dngazon's  description  of 
Mile.  Georges,  was  rather  odd;  he  always  designated  her 
from  one  of  her  principal  characters,  as  "  the  Queen  of 
Carthage  eating  salad  with  a  tin  fork." 

The  names  of  celebrated  actors  and  actresses  of  the  time 
of  the  Empire  are  so  numerous,  and  the  remaitable  traits 
and  stories  concerning  them  so  minute  and  varied,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  hint  at  even  a  tithe  of  what  is  related. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  rivalry  existing  among  them 
a  strong  esprit  de  corps  boimd  them  together;  they 
were  ever  ready  to  assist  one  another,  or  any  of  their  friends. 
Among  the  latter  was  one  much  respected,  the  celebrated 
DeliDe,  author  of  the  Dithyranibe,  at  the  time  of  the  Deesse 
de  la  Haison.  He  had  earned  the  title  of  AbbS,  by  his  age, 
good  qualities,  and  general  pleasing  manners.  His  friends, 
the  actors,  got  up  the  following  scene  for  his  amusement. 

"  In  the  quiet  of  his  last  years,  the  Abbe  Delille  ranked  among 
his  old  culinary  pleasures,  the  dinners  which  he  had  consumed  at  the 
Cadrnn  Bleu,  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  near  the  Rue  Chariot. 
At  St.  Prix's  house,  where  I  have  seen  him  often  enough,  he  showed 
one  day,  so  lively  a  desire  to  try  them  acrain,  that  a  party  was 
arranged  at  once  for  the  following  week.  But  afterwards,  fearing 
that  he  might  not  enjoy  himself  there  so  much  as  in  his  youth,  an 
idea  was  hit  upon  and  carried  out  in  the  following  manner.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  M.  Delille  was  almost  completely  blind. 

•*  On  the  day  fixed,  a  fiacre  brought  the  Abbe,  his  wife,  and  Tissot, 
the  suppteant  of  Delille  at  the  French  college,  to  the  house.  Rue  du 
Cherchemidi,  belonging  to  M.  and  Mme.  St.  Prix,  which  had  been 
prepared  on  purpose.  Scarcely  had  the  Abbe  alighted  from  the 
vehicle  under  the  gateway,  than  he  was  delighted  by  the  odour  of 
*  the  kitchen,  whose  perfume  only  exists  among  the  restaurateurs.* 
This  was  the  smell  of  a  boiled  cutlet,  which  the  porter  was  told  to 
have,  on  his  passing  by,  while  the  woman  cried  out,  *  Fine  oysters 
'all  fresh,  my  fine  gentleman.'  *  Yes,  yes,'  answered  Delille,  'open 
some  of  them,  my  good  woman.'  They  ascended  to  the  first  floor, 
the  suite  of  apartments  was  all  open.  Tables  of  two,  three,  or  four 
persons  were  ranged  along,  occupied  by  the  actors  of  this  comedy, 
which  might  have  been  called,  *  Delille  in  the  Tavern.'  Each  one 
bad  his  part  allotted  to  him,  from  which  it  was  agreed  not  to  deviate, 
in  order  that  the  illusion  might  be  carried  as  far  as  possible.  Picard 
was  a  captain  of  a  vessel,  crying  out  starboard,  larboard,  &c.,  and 
dining  by  chance  at  the  Cadran  Bleu.  Barr^,  Badet,  and  Desfon- 
taines  were  good  citizens,  who  understood  nothing  of  theatrical 
affairs,  but  great  lovers  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Chambon,  the 
treasurer  of  the  Vaudeville,  had  couie  to  Paris  to  learn  arithmetic, 
and  was  going  away  afterwards  to  keep  the  books  of  a  grocer  at 
Quimper-Corentin.  Etienne  Jourdan,  the  ballad  singer,  was  a  misan- 
thrope, who  was  annoyed  at  fun,  and  thought  that  there  was  too 
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moch  noise  coDtinuallj  made  in  the  rooita.  ].  injself,  was  called 
Ouilbert  de  Piz6r§court,  and  I  roared  at  the  slowness  of  the  waiters, 
who  would  prevent  me  from  being  present,  when  the  curtain  was 
rsdsed  at  the  performance  of  one  of  niv  melo-dramas  at  the  Ambigu. 
So  on  with  the  other  guests,  eating,  drinking,  speaking  loud,  and 
cKoking  their  glasses,  bottles,  and  plates,  in  order  to  produce  a 
freneral  impression  of  reality  in  the  scene.  But  it  majr  be  easily  sup- 
posed,  that  the  be^t  of  these  accidental  comedians  was  Baptiste, 
junior,  in  whom  nature  was  personified.  He  had  taken  on  himself, 
accordingly,  several  characters  and  even  the  most  difficult  of  those  in 
our  scenario.  The  first  was  that  of  the  tavern  waiter,  whose  duty  it 
WIS  to  attend  the  principal  table,  where  St.  Prix,  Mme  8t  Prii, 
Delille,  his  wife,  and  Tissot  were  sitting.  He  sustained  his  part  so 
well,  varying  it  with  changes  of  voice  and  manner,  that  not  only  did 
the  Abbe  Delille  belitvo  that  there  were  several  persons,  but  even  we 
ourselves  did  not  recognihe  him. 

**  From  an  apparently  neighbouring  room,  there  resounded  sharp, 
broken  words,  semetimes  ireful,  sometimes  respectful,  in  two  different 
accents,  one  Enelish,  the  other  French,  The  first  was  that  of  a 
Toung  lady,  trenmling,  uneasy,  and  irritated  •  the  second  seemed  like 
that  of  a  fcon  of  Albion,  amourous,  beseeching,  begging  for  silence  in 
I  low  voice  ;  both  most  agreeable  in  their  tones.  Everyone  is  silent 
sod  li>ten&.  Delille  is  the  first  to  perceive  the  existence  of  this 
Britaonico- Gallic  tete-a-tete,  in  which  the  feminine  portion  is  exposed 
to  the  rash  attack  of  a  merciless  assailant.  The  Abbe,  on  bin  side, 
begs  that  no  one  should  speak,  in  order  that  they  might  the  better 
hear,  •  what  only  occurs  m  taverns.'  The  dispute  is  renewed  in  the 
room ;  milord  perseveres,  Lodoi&ka  resists ;  she  is  about  to  cry  out  • 
curses,  tears,  oaths  succeed  one  another.  The  sound  of  golden 
pieces  is  followed  by  an  evident  treaty  of  peace.  Then  the  bell  rings 
and  the  waiter  comes  in,  appearing  not  to  perceive  the  disturbance  of 
the  furniture.  Baptiste  had  played  all  that,  and  in  Fucb  a  comic, 
true  style,  that  without  having  lost  sight  of  him,  we  thought  that 
something  similar  had  happened  in  the  side-room.  Our  suppressed 
laoghter  was  only  the  more  tickiesome  ;  Delille  participated  in  it  with 
complete  confidence,  felicitating  himself  on  his  idea  of  revisiting  his 
dear  Otdrau  Bl*fU. 

"  A  hurdy-gurdy  is  heard  in  the  court-yard,  which  itself  acts  the 
part  of  boulevard.  A  dinger  accompanies  it,  playing  on  the  violin, 
it  is  proposed  that  the  latter  should  come  up  by  himself.  He  arrives, 
ifid  Delille  asks  him  to  give  us  a  specimen  of  his  best  collection.  Off 
goes  Baptiste,  junior,  a  otradivarius  with  a  maimed  hand,  scraping, 
grinding  out  impossible  sounds,  and  chaunting  the  lay  of  the  *  Little 
Collet  and  the  post-donkey.*  This  is  the  story  of  a  poor  young  man, 
belated  on  his  journey,  and  obliged,  for  want  of  the  diligence,  which 
passed  while  he  was  asleep,  to  try  and  follow  up  his  road  by  riding, 
not,  alas !  he  is  a  seminariste ;  how  is  he  to  get  along  ?  The 
cursed  a^^s,  who  perhaps  feels  the  inexperience  of  his  rider,  hoLses, 
rears,  only  advances  a  ftw  paces  a»d  always  goes  back  to  his  stable. 
As  each  couplet  is  sung  with  a  most  comical  voice,  the  Abbe  Delille 
cocks  his  ear,  expresses  his  surprise  in  monosyllables,  remembers  the 
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occurrence,  and  at  length  cries  out :  '  That's  mine — 'tis  to  me  that 
happened— between  Beaucaire  aiid  Tarascon,  in  1 7—**  and  he  could 
not  understand  either  what  had  led  to  the  telling  of  the  story*  or  who 
the  person  was  who  had  chaunted  it  so  exactly.  Kadet,  Desfontaines, 
and  Barr^  made  a  sign  to  us  that  thej  wished  to  keep  it  secret.  The 
singer^  handsomely  rewarded  by  the  whole  company,  goes  away  with 
many  demonstrations  of  gratitude,  and  making  us  burst  laughmg  hj 
his  drollery. 

'*  When  the  dinner  was  ever,  Tissot  asked  Delille  if  he  would  like 
to  go  and  take  his  coffee  at  the  Jardin  Turc,  which  he  knows  the 
Abbe  has  beard  much  about.  '  That  will  be  so  much  the  more  easy/ 
said  he,  *  because  we  can  go  thither  on  this  floor.'  Delille  accepts 
the  proposal.  After  bringing  him  through  the  same  rooms,  they 
come  to  the  last  of  the  suite,  in  which  Afrae.  St.  Prix,  sitting  at 
something  which  passes  for  a  counter,  and  changing  the  tone  of  ht^r 
voice,  plays  admirably  the  character  of  the  handsome  lemonade- 
woman,  in  the  midst  of  us,  who  continue  to  act  our  parts,  suiting 
them  to  the  pretended  locality.  Mine  had  become  easy,  and  full  of 
invention,  on  account  of  the  supposed  holiday  which  had  been  given 
at  the  Ambigu,  and  which  put  off  my  melo-drama  for  a  week. 

"  When  going  away  the  Abbe  Delille  declared,  that  he  amused 
himself  more  than  he  bad  expected,  and  that  he  would  never  forget 
it.  He  never  found  out  of  what  elements  his  pleasure  was  com* 
pounded ;  he  was  too  great  a  favorite  to  be  told  it ;  it  was  a  mark 
of  respect  towards  him  to  keep  it  a  secret." 

We  have  before  spoken  of  the  rule  at  the  Com^die  Fran- 
gaise  to  have  two  actors  or  actresses  for  each  role,  the  pre- 
mier sujet,  and  the  double.  This  caused  a  vast  deal  of  ri- 
valry and  often  ill  feeling  in  the  theatre.  Miles.  Dumosnil 
and  Clairon  were  rivals,  as  we  have  seen;  so  were  Mllea. 
Mars  and  Bourgoin,  Bourgoin  and  Volnois,  and  numbers 
of  others.  The  premier  sujet  had  a  right  to  play,  if  she 
liked,  though  her  double  was  appointed  to  appear  in  the 
piece.  This  occurred  once  between  Miles.  Bourgoin  and 
Volnois;  the  latter  was  announced  for  Zaire,  but  the  former, 
thinking  herself  slighted,  dressed  for  the  part,  and  came  on 
the  stage  before  her  double,  who  was  obliged  to  retire.  'J'his 
kept  back  often  for  a  long  while,  very  good  actors  beliiud 
older  ones  of  little  merit,  Mid  has  led  to  a  great  falling  off 
in  the  performances.  Tdlma  and  Fleury  were  thus  put  out 
of  sight  for  a  considerable  time  by  M  o\6,  Dugazon,  and 
others;  in  fact,  the  age  of  love  had  almost  past  for  the  lat- 
ter, before  he  waa  able  to  attain  standing  sufficient  to  entitle 
him  to  play  the  part  of  a  lover.  There  were,  and  are  stiU, 
certain  recognized  general  characters,  such  2l&  jeunes-pre- 
miereSfjeumS'princcsscs,  Uigcmdtvs,  soubrdtes,  amoureuses. 
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f)alet,  ^c,  some  one  of  which  each  actor  and  actress  was 
supposed  to  do  better  than  others,  and  to  fulfil  which,  he  or 
she  was  assigned,  this  limited  very  much  the  talent  of 
each,  thouffh  perhaps  it  occasioned  a  greater  perfection  in 
the  particular  part,  on  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor. 

Notwithstanding  Napoleon's  great  expression  of  ftdend- 
ahip  for  U^lraa,  the  latter  did  not  seem  to  regret  him  much ; 
he  was  the  first  actor  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  to  read  on  the 
stage  the  verses  of  Brifiaut  against  the  fallen  conaueror. 
At  the  end  of  the  recital,  be  waved  his  hand  ana  cried 
"ViveleRoi."  On  the  8th  April,  1814,  when  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  went  to  the  theatre,  Talma  and  Fleury  were 
deputed  to  present  an  address.  They  were  both  dressed  in 
black  coats,  i  la  Francaise,  but  the  first  appeared  to  be 
very  anxious  to  be  remarked  and  taken  notice  of  by  the 
great  sovereign,  while  Fleury  handed  the  play-bill  to  the 
prince,  with  a  noble,  respectful,  and  sad  air,  with  which 
the  whole  bouse  appeared  to  be  struck. 

A  great  peculiarity  has  been  observed  in  the  manner  of 
aeveial  actors,  in  studying  their  parts.  The  ordinary  come- 
dians learned  them  off  quite  glibly,  and  while  the  play  was 
going  on,  chatted  at  the  side  scenes,  and  strolled  about 
while  awaiting  their  moment  for  entering  on  the  sta^. 
Not  80  with  Talma,  Fleury,  Mol^,  Dugazon,  and  other 

Seat  actors,  who  were  never  visible  for  two  days  before 
ev  acted  any  important  character,  no  matter  how  often  it 
haa  been  produced.  Even  during  the  performance  Talma 
had  the  book  always  in  his  hand,  and  putting  it  now  and 
then  close  to  his  eyes,  on  account  of  his  short  sight,  exeicised 
his  memory  continually ;  made  himself  master  of  his  r61e, 
and  then  strode  on  the  stage  thoroughly  imbued  with  it. 
Once,  when  just  about  to  enter  in  the  tr^^y  of  Hamlet, 
he  seized  his  own  valet  by  the  collar,  shook  him  violently, 
and  pitching  him  away  from  him,  rushed  upon  the  scene, 
with  aU  the  marks  of  madness  which  were  required  to 
fulfil  his  part.  '*  That  gives  me,"  said  he  to  Maurice,  "  the 
nervous  irritation  required  to  commence  with." 

This  OTeat  performer  played,  for  the  last  time,  in  Lemer- 
cier's  "Charles  VI.,"  on  the  18th  June,  1826,  and  died  the 
October  following,  rather  suddenly,  of  some  internal 
malady,  afler  thirty-six  years  of  continued  success  in  his 
profession.     His  body  was  transferred  to  Pere  la  Chaise, 
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amid  all  the  honors  which  the  literary  men  of  Paris  could 
bestow  upon  it.  His  bust,  by  David  d' Angers,  occupies  a 
very  prominent  position  in  the  foyer  of  the  Theatre  Fran- 
gais.  Though  a  good  actor  of  comedy,  yet  his  forte  lay  in 
tragic  parts,  like  his  contempomries,  MdJles.  Duchesnois 
and  Georges,  both  of  whom  made  their  debut  in  1802,  and 
were  almost  exclusively  confined  to  tragedy.  Once  only 
did  either  of  these  actresses  attempt  a  comic  character,  and 
though  neither  failed,  it  was  evident  that  their  talent  lay 
principally  in  the  serious  drama. 

Our  short  space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  any  lengthened 
sketch  of  the  state  of  French  comedy,  from  the  period  of 
the  first  empire.    Anyone,  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the 
French  stage  of  the  last  half  century,  must  easily  r3Cognise 
the  names  and  works  of  the  principal  dramatic  authors.    If 
we  run  our  eye  over  the  r&les  which  Mdlle.  Mars  played 
since  1803,  we  shall  find  the  chief  contributors  to  comedy, 
within  that  period,  to  be  Collin  d'llarleville,  Duval,  Leraer- 
cier,  Andrieux,  Roger,  de  Lesser,    D^saugiers,   Arnault, 
Mme.  Gay,  Scribe,  Casimir  de  la  Vigne,  Picard,  Alfred  de 
Vigny,   Frederic  Soulie,  Victor  Hu^o,  etc.,  in  fact  their 
name  may  be  called  legion,  and  their  pieces  reckoned  by 
hundreds.      Scribe  alone  has   written   some  300   plays, 
besides  vaudevilles,  eighty  of  which  have  been  brought  out 
at  the  Theatre  Frangais.     Mediocrity  is  the  only  general 
characteristic  of  these  productions,  coupled  ^ith  this,  that 
many  of  them  outrage  all  decency  and  morality,  and  take 
too  great  an  advantage  of  the  liberties  of  the  liomanfique, 
to  destroy  all  unity  of  time,  place,  or  action.     The  answer 
of  tlie  presiding  judge  of  one  of  the  criminal  courts  in  Paris, 
to  Alex.  Dumas,  wno  was  produced  as  a  witness  in  a  trial 
for  murder,  will  serve  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  some 
of  these  writers  are  held  in  France.     When  asked  what  was 
his  profession,  Dumas  replied  bombastically  :  **  Morisicur, 
je  dirais  auteur  dramatique,  sije  netais  dans  la  patric  de 
Comeille"     **  Mais,  Monsieur"  replied  the  witty  presi- 
dent,  ''ilya  des  degres"    Victor  Hugo's  play,  **  Le  Roi 
d  amuse,"  produced  in  1832,  is  a  burlesque  on  the  histo- 
rical heroes  of  France,  and  rejected  by  the  public,    was 
prohibited  by  the  government. 

Of  the  comedians  who  have  appeared  during  the   last 
half  century  many  of  them  are  celebrated  names,  such  as 
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fit.  Prix,  the  two  Baptistes,  LaffcA,  Jouy,  Arnault,  Devigiiy, 
St.  Phal,  &c.,  fit  to  rival  Mol^,  Monyel,  or  Fleury.  Our 
fipace  will  not,  however,  allow  us  to  notice  more  than 
two,  and  these  actresses,  Mdlles.  Mars  and  Eachel.  The 
former,  daughter  of  the  famous  Monvel,  made  her  debut 
in  1793,  at  the  Theatre  Montansier,  and  shortly  afterwards 
became  a  pupil  of  Mdlle.  Contat.  The  latter  found  her 
rather  extravagant  in  gesture,  and  tied  up  her  right  arm 
with  a  small  cord,  but  as  the  young  actress  became  excited 
with  her  part,  the  bond  was  burst  and  full  liberty  given  to 
her  action ;  '*  Bravo,"  cried  Mdlle.  Contat,  *'  that  is  the 
foil  expression  of  good  comedy — little  or  no  gesture  until 
passion  breaks  the  bond  of  appearances."  She  became  a 
penmnnaire  of  the  Theatre  Frangaise  in  1799,  and  two 
years  afterwards  a  soci^taire  for  the  character  of  inffAiues, 
which  the  famous  critic,  Geofiroy,  declares  she  performed 
to  perfection.  The  retirement  of  Mdlle.  Contat  in  1810 
gave  firee  scope  for  her  talent  in  the  parts  of  the  grandes 
eoauettes,  and  the  roles  habiiles.  Her  great  talent  consisted 
in  nerperfectly  natural  style,  although  she  studied  thoroughly 
every  portion  of  her  play,  left  nothing  to  chance,  and  yet 
concealed  completely  the  effect  of  preparation.  Many 
historiettes  have  been  told  about  this  great  comedian,  her 
frequent  attempts  at  marriaffe,  her  liaisons  with  Napoleon, 
and  in  particmar  that  she  cdways  wore  violets  on  the  20th 
March,  the  day  of  her  death,  and  the  saying  attributed  to 
her,  ''IlnVa  rien  de  commun  entre  Mars  et  les  6ardes-du- 
corps.*^  These  are  generally  unfounded  inventions  of  the 
feuilletonists.  One  anecdote  is,  however,  recorded  by 
Maurice  :  Louis  XVIII.  sent  her  a  magnificent  pair  of  ear- 
rings after  one  of  her  best  performances,  on  which  she 
remarked,  ''Tautre  (meaning  Napoleon)  n'eurait  pas  fait 
autant,"  at  which  one  of  the  actresses  present  remarked, 
•*  mais  il  vous  a  souvent  donn^  plus  qu  il  ne  fallait  pour 
avoir  de  meilleurs."  She  died  in  1 847,  having  long  before 
retired  from  the  stase. 

Mdlle.  Rachel's  death  has  been  so  recently  before  the 
public,  with  many  different  accounts  of  her  life,  that  it  is 
completely  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  her  posi- 
tion. She. was  principally  remarkable  for  her  performance 
of  tragic  pieces,  although  her  first  tastes  were  directed 
towards  the  most  piquante  female  characters  of  Moli^re 
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M.  de  St.  Aulaire,  her  mstructor,  perceived  her  ^reat^ 
adaptibility  for  the  former  class  of  characters,  and  endear 
voured  to  confine  her  to  them  in  vain.  Her  debut  was 
made  in  1837,  in  the  "  Vendeenne."  She  appeared,  for  the 
first  time,  at  the  Theatre  Franoais,  in  '*  Les  H<Hraces,"  in 
1838.  Her  peculiarity  consisted  in  not  declaiming,  but 
speaking  her  part  in  the  most  natural  and  unaffected  man- 
ner, at  the  same  time  often  with  tremendous  energy.  Her 
income,  at  first  only  4000  francs  a  year,  mounted  in  two 
years  to  20,000,  and  has  since  attained  the  figure  of  800 
or  400,000  francs,  chiefly  earned  during  the  cong^  allowed 
to  her  of  six  months  out  of  twelve  by  the  Theatre  Frangaise. 
Her  father,  who  was  originally  a  Jew  hawker  in  Switzer- 
land, has  been  for  several  years  living  magnificently  on 
her  bounty  at  Montmorency. 

This  subject  has  been  already  drawn  out  to  too  great  a 
length,  although  the  matter  with  which  it  might  be  amply 
filled,  is  sufficiently  abundant  to  afibrd  several  successive 
papers.  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  it  lies  more  in  the 
necessity  for  compressing  and  putting  it  into  a  connected 
form,  in  which  a  writer  might  be  very  materially  aided  by 
any  book  in  our  language  which  would  treat  of  the  French 
drama  historically  as  a  whole:  no  such  work  exists  in 
£nglish,  or  at  least  is  not  easily  discoverable  by  any  one 
who  may  have  need  thereof;  and  those  which  have  appeared 
in  France,  are  either  out  of  print  or  very  difficult  to  oe  got 
at.  This,  however,  is  a  suhject  which  would  well  repay 
the  labours  of  any  eminent  literary  man. 

A  word  more  as  to  the  present  position  of  the  French 
drama.  The  revolution  has  caused  such  a  change  in  public 
opinion,  and  has  emancipated  bo  much  the  ideas  of  the 
habitues,  that  authors  must  run  along  with  the  age,  and 
endeavour  to  find  out  something  novel  and  striking  in  every 
piece  they  produce.  Utility  and  morality  are  thrown  over- 
board, scenic  representation,  and  strange  positions  and 
characters  have  obtained  a  mastery  over  everything  rational 
and  natural :  hence  arise  the  curious  incongruities  and 
absurdities  which  encumber  the  Theatre  Frangais  at  the 
present  day,  the  outr^  style  of  drama,  which  is  produced 
to  agree  with  the  corrupt  taste  <rf  the  times.  Our  own 
stage  is  becoming  infected  with  this  species  of  malady, 
through  the  numerous  translations  which  come  across  the 
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channel ;  the  French  have  the  merit  of  invention,  and  the 
English  aire  fools  enough  to  choose  the  most  deleterious  of 
their  compounds  to  minister  to  the  British  nation.  It  is 
tree  tiiat  now  and  then  a  spark  of  national  taste  is  revived, 
and  the  French  comedy  brings  out  the  master-pieces  of  her 
best  dramatists,  but  there  is  no  excitement  attendant  on 
them,  the  house  does  not  fill — the  public  would  prefer  a 
good  vaudeville  or  the  nonsense  of  an  opera  comique. 
Everything  human  must  decline,  but  it  is  hoped  that  when 
this  age  of  novel-writing,  bloody-drama-concocting,  extra- 
Tagant  revolutionizers,  has  passed  away,  there  may  dawn 
another  era,  when  the  classical  comedy'in  France  will  become 
worthy  of  its  great  founder,  Moli^re. 


Art.  V.  -PATRIOTS  AND  PBOSELYTIZEES. 

A  Letter  to  Lord  St.  Leonards  on  the  Management  of  the 
Patriotic  Fund,  and  the  Application  of  Public  Moneys 
to  Proselytizirig  Purposes,  By  the  Most  Rev  Dr. 
Cullen^  Catholic  Archoishop  of  Dublin.  Third  edition, 
enlarged.  Dublin :  James  Duffvr,  7,  Wellington 
quay,  Publisher  to  his  Grace,  the  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.     1857. 

Scarcely  had  the  festivities  attendant  upon  the  procla- 
mation of  peace  with  Russia  concluded,  when  England  was 
again  disturbed  from  the  repose  she  had  iust  begun  tp  enjoy- 
by  intelligence  of  a  mutiny  amongst  her  native  troops  in 
India.     At  first  it  was  supposed  to  be  only  the  disaffection 
of  a  few  companies,  which  the  authority  of  their  officers, 
backed  by  the  vicinity  of  the  European  soldiers,  would 
suffice  to  quell.     But  on  receipt  of  more  precise  informa- 
tion, it  was  discovered  that  the  insubordination  was  more 
extensive  than  the  people  of  these  countries  could  have 
imagined.    Every  mail  brought  accounts  of  some  fresh  out- 
break.   The  mutineers  murdered  their  officers,  took  pos- 
session of  the  military  stations,  expelled  the  royal  forces, 
and  committed  the  most  frightful  ravf^es.     Neither  age 
nor  sex  afforded  any  protection  from  their  unbridled  fury. 
Tender  babes,  feeble  old  men,  and  delicate  females,  were 
alike  the  victims  of  their  brutal  violence ;  and  those  who 
escaped  with  life  from  their  ruthless  persecutors,  carried 
with  them  painful  reminiscences  of  the  appalling  scenes 
through  which  they  had  passed.     So  serious  did  the  danger 
appear  to  many,  that  it  was  at  one  time  feared  the  power  of 
England  in  India  was  at  an  end.     But  the  vigour  of  the 
government  at  home,  and  the  good  feeling  manifested  by 
the  native  population  in  India,  combined  to  extinguish  the 
flame  of  insurrection,  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
attended  with  most  disastrous  consequences.     For  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  native  population,  except  in  Oude, 
refrained  from  taking  part  in  this  revolt,  and  that  whatever 
atrocities  have  been  committed,  are  attributable  solely  to 
the  savage  cruelty  of  the  Sepoys.  But  although  this  attempt 
has  been  repressed,  and  order  partially  re-established,  the 
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wflispers,  from  the  excesses  of  these  military  rebels,  were 
found  to  be  reduced  to  almost  utter  destitution.  To  alle- 
viate the  misery  of  their  condition,  and  to  compensate,  as 
fiffas  possible,  the  losses  they  had  sustained,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  a  national  subscription  should  be  organised  to 
provide  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  our  fellow-countrymen  in 
the  East.  Accordingly  a  committee  was  appointed  and 
authorised  to  receive  contributions,  from  those  who  desired 
to  participate  in  so  praiseworthy  a  project.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  '*  Indian  Relief  Fund,  which,  benevolent  in 
its  inception,  may,  if  judiciously  and  impartially  adminis- 
tered, achieve  the  most  beneficial  results.  To  thas  fund  the 
people  of  England  contributed  with  their  characteristic 
generosity.  Nor  were  they  alone  in  this  good  work.  For* 
eigners,  emulating  the  bright  example,  hastened  to  contri- 
bute, desirous  thereby  to  testify  their  detestation  of  the 
cruelties  which  had  been  practised,  and  their  sympathy 
with  those  who  had  endured  such  hardship  througn  the  in- 
humanity of  the  Sepovs.  One  class  of  the  community, 
however,  kept  aloof,  and  refrained  from  co-operating  in  tms  , 
great  undertaking.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  cMefly  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  re- 
fused to  contribute  to  this  fund.  Such  conduct  naturally 
excited  considerable  comment,  and  a  portion  of  the  press 
did  not  hesitate  to  brand  us  as  '*  Sepoys"  in  feeling,  want- 
ing only  an  opportunity  to  re-enact,  in  these  countries,  the 
fip^htful  scenes  by  which  the  revolt  in  India  had  been 
characterised.  No  doubt  they  hoped,  by  aspersing  our 
motives,  to  weaken  the  effect  and  detract  from  the  value  of 
any  representations  we  might  make,  as  to  the  causes  which 
had  induced  us  to  act  in  this  manner.  Undeterred,  how- 
ever, by  any  such  disheartening  anticipations,  the  Most 
Bev.  Dr.  Cullen,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
addressed  from  Rome,  whither  he  had  prone  on  business  con- 
nected with  his  diocese,  a  letter  to  the  V  ery  Rev.  Monsignor 
Yore,  than  whom  there  is  not  a  more  liberal-minded,  gene- 
rous, saintly  priest  in  the  Irish  Church,  intimating 
his  Grace's  satisfaction  at  learning  that  a  subscription  was 
about  being  made,  for  the  relief  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
who  had  b^n  reduced  to  destitution  by  the  revolt  in  India. 
Havmg  expressed  his  Grace's  abhorrence  of  the  outrages 
perpetmted  by  the  Sepoys,  his  sincere  sympathy  with  the 
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sufferers  from  these  excesses,  and  his  hope  that  the  efforts 
made  to  relieve  them  might  be  attended  with  success,  the 
Archbishop  thus  proceeds  : — 

However,  before  we  take  any  step  in  the  matter,  or  call  on  our 
flocks  to  do  so,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  inquire  how  the  Aind 
about  to  be  raised  is  to  be  managed,  and  whether  there  is  any  danger 
that  it  may  be  applied  by  bigots  to  proselytizing  purposes.  The  re- 
collection of  late  transactions  excites  doubts  in  my  mind  on  this  bead. 
In  the  year  1854  you  subscribed  to  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  you  were 
kind  enough  to  hand  in  my  contribution  for  the  same  object.  I  think, 
also,  that  on  the  same  occasion  the  Catholics  of  Dublin  subscribed 
very  generously  according  to  their  means.  Now»  how  was  that  fund 
managed  ?  You  recollect,  and  Canon  Grimley  recollects,  that  Cath- 
olic clergymen  of  Dublin  applied  to  the  managers  of  the  fund  in 
favour  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  Crimea ;  yet, 
as  far  as  I  could  learn,  not  one  shilling  was  then  obtained  by  such 
applications.  When  relief  was  granted  in  Dublin,  a  parson  was 
always  employed  to  administer  it ;  and  1  have  heard  that  he  g^neralij 
selected  a  Protestant  church  or  vestry  as  the  place  for  doling  it  out, 
thus  compelling  poor  Catholic  widows  to  undergo  the  mortification 
of  visiting  a  house  of  worship  which  it  is  against  their  feelings  and 
conscience  ever  to  enter,  ana  perhaps  of  waiting  for  him  there  before 
they  could  see  the  agent  from  whom  they  were  to  receive  assiaCanoe. 
You  will  also  recollect  that  the  good  Sisters  of  Mercy,aiid  of  St.  Clare, 
and  other  religious  communities,  offered  their  services  to  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  for  the  education,  at  a  very  trifling  ex- 
pense, of  the  female  orphans  of  the  Catholic  soldiers.  Answers  were 
sent  to  their  proposals,  but  I  believe  there  was  not  one  single  orphan 
committed  to  their  care  in  Dublin,  and  I  suppose  the  same  may  h% 
said  of  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the  pro- 
posals  of  the  good  sisters  were  rejected  for  want  of  funds.  There 
was  an  abundance  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  ;  but  in 
the  impartial  exercise  of  their  powers,  they  thought  fit  to  apply  it  to 
the  erection  or  endowment  of  Protestant  institutions.  The  Times  of 
the  9th  uf  June*  1856  (if  I  well  recollect)  informed  us  that  the  com* 
mittee  assigned  £140,000  or  £  5,000  per  annum,  for  the  education  of 
300  daughters  of  sailors  and  soldiers,  together  with  £20,000  for  a 
house  and  grounds.  As  nearly  one-half  of  the  array  consist  ol  Cath- 
olics, very  probably  one-half  of  the  orphans  to  be  received  in  the 
projected  house  will  be  of  the  same  rehgion.  Now,  let  me  ask,  how 
many  Catholics  will  be  employed  in  superintending  the  education  of 
these  Catholic  children  ?  Most  probably  there  wUl  not  be  even  one  ; 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  what  chance  will  the  poor  children 
have  of  retaining  the  religion  of  their  fathers  ? 

'*  Besides  the  grant  of  £160,000,  just  mentioned,  the  Times  of  the 
same  date  informs  us  that  an  endowmeat  of  £25,000  was  granted  ta 
the  Wellington  College ;  £3,000  to  the  Cambridge  Asylum  for 
widows ;  to  the  naval  school  at  New  Cross  ;  £5,000  to  the  female 
school  at  Richmond ;  and  £5,000  to  the  naval  and  military 
schools  at  Flymoth  and  Portsmouth. — These  seem  to  be  all 
grants    to    Protestant    institutions    and  for  Protestant  education. 
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Kot  a  shilling  Yoted,  it  would  appear,  to  give  a  Catholic  education 
to  Catholic  orphans ! 

I  am  most  anxious  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  re^ 
lieve  the  sufferers  in  India  ;  let  us,  however,  have  some  security  that 
the  funds  collected  will  not  be  applied  to  the  foundation  of  Protestant 
asjrluns  for  the  perversion  of  poor  Catholic  orphans.  The  manage* 
ment  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  shows  how  necessary  it  is  for  us  to  be 
ctutious.  The  continual  complaints  of  Catholic  bishops  and  mission* 
aries  in  India  about  the  attempts  made  by  the  East  India  Company 
to  proselytize,  should  increase  our  alarm.  Bead  Doctor  Fennelly's 
lite  pamphlet,  and  you  will  see  to  what  an  extent  that  Company  has 
attempted  to  promote  Protestantism  by  perverting  the  orphans  of 
Irish  Catholic  soldiers.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  proper  time  for 
coming  to  a  fair  understanding  about  these  matters  is  before  any 
food  is  collected. 

^  PAUL  CULLBN. 

The  Canon  Qrimley  here  referred  to,  is  a  highly  respect- 
able and  most  estimable  clergymare,  who  officiates  as  Roman 
Catholic  chaplain  to  the  Dublin  garrison,  we  may  say 
without  remuneration,  for  there  is,  we  believe,  no  specific 
som  allotted  for  his  services,  and  the  paltry  pittance  annu- 
ally paid  by  government  to  the  parish  priest  for  the  use  of 
hig  church,  is  by  him,  with  Canon  Griniley*s  assent,  handed 
over,  minus  the  income  tax,  which  the  authorities  deduct, 
to  an  institution  devoted  to  the  education  of  deaf  and  dumb 
children.  This  letter  of  the  Archbishop  created  not  a  little 
sensation.  The  press  ransacked  its  vocabulary  of  vitupera- 
tion for  insultinff  epithets  to  heap  upon  him.  "  The  Ultra- 
montwie  Sepoy, '  was  too  mild  a  term  to  be  applied  to  one 
who  had  presumed  to  question  the  management  of  a  fund 
administered  under  a  Royal  Commission.  His  style  was 
criticised,  but  his  facts  could  not  be  disproved.  There  they 
are,  challenging  denial,  yet  remaining  uncontradictod.  If  his 
Grace's  statistics,  extracted  from  the  authorised  report  of 
Uie  Royal  Patriotic  Commissioners,  published  in  the  limes 
of  the  9th  of  June,  1856,  be  true,  his  accusation  is  well- 
founded  ;  if  false,  they  can  be  easily  shown  to  be  so,  not, 
bowevCT,  by  a  vague  assertion  of  his  being  ill-informed 
upon  a  subject  with  which  every  reader  of  the  Times  must 
have  been  acquainted,  but  by  the  production  of  the  correct 
i^rt,  stating  the  manner  in  which  the  various  sums,  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  were  allocated. 
The  latter  course  ha^  not,  and  could  not,  have  been  pursued, 
tod,  therefore,  we  are  justified  in  r^arding  his  Grace's 
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stateipent  as  true.  If  bq  how  do  the  Commissioners  stand 
in  relation  to  the  public?  The  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed by  her  Majesty,  as  the  head  of  the  state,  trustees, 
to  administer  a  fund,  subscribed  by  the  nation,  for  certain 
specified  purposes.  How  has  that  trust  been  carried  out  ? 
Was  it  the  intention  of  the  contributors  to  that  fund,  that  it 
sliould  be  allocated  to  Protestant  institutions  and  to  Protes- 
tant purposes  solely ,  or  was  it  not  rather  intended  to  provide 
for  the  education  or  maintenance  of  those  who  had  been 
deprived  of  their  parents  or  husbands  by  death  in  battle,  or 
while  on  active  service  in  the  field  ?  Surely  the  latter. 
And  if  so  then  the  Commissioners  were  thereby  placed  in 
the  position  of  those  protectors  whom  death  had  taken  away, 
and  were  bound  to  see  that  the  survivors,  the  objects  of 
national  bounty,  should  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  loss  they 
had  sustained,  which  loss  the  Commissioners  were  appointed 
in  some  measure  to  supply.  If  then  the  Commissioners 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  considered  it  competent  to 
them  to  allot  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  institutions 
confessedly  Protestant,  surely  it  was  within  the  scope  of 
their  authority  to  allot  a  proportionate  sum  for -the  mainte- 
nance or  education  of  the  Catholic  widows  and  orphans  of 
Catholic  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Crimea.  This  they  did  not 
do,  and  what  appears  as  the  result  ?  Out  of  seven  hundred 
orphans,  dependant  upon  the  charity  of  the  country,  six 
hundred  and  eighty-six  have  been  sent  to  these  schools 
endowed  by  the  Commissioners,  while  but  fourteen  have 
been  permitted  to  be  educated  in  Catholic  institutions  and 
this  not  without  a  struggle. 

Such  is  the  report  up  to  November  last ;  since  then  a  few 
more  children  have  been  rescued  from  these  patriotic  prose- 
ly  tizers.  Now  estimating  at  the  lowest  calculation  the  rela- 
tvie  numbers  of  Irish  Catholics  in  the  English  army  (say 
one  third)  and  certainly  it  will  appear  that  the  number  of 
children  educated  as  Catholics  shows  a  startling  dispro- 
portion, a  disproportion  not  borne  out  by  the  statistics  of 
any  other  class  of  her  majesty's  subjects  in  which  a  similar 
relativeness  exists.  We  would  not  object  to  the  course 
adopted  bythe  commissioners  had  we  any  guarantee  that  Ca- 
tholic teachers  would  be  appointed  in  proportion  to  the 
Catholic  pupils.  But  even  this  poor  consolation  is  denied 
us.     And  what,  let  us  ask,  will  be  the  character  of  the  reli- 
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gious  education,  without  which  all  secular  teaching  is  worse 
than  useless,  given  by  Protestants  to  Catholics  ?  IIow  can 
the  fonner  conscientiously  teach  the  latter  doctrines  they 
believe  to  be  erroneous?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  deport- 
ment of  these  Protestant  teachers  while  discharging  this,  to 
them  irksome  duty,  will  be  such  as  to  impress  their  hearers 
with  a  proper  respect  for  those  sacred  mysteries  which  Ca- 
tholics hold  in  such  deep  revernce,  but  which  they  have  been 
taught  to  scoff  at  and  ridicule  ?  How  will  these  teachers 
be  able  to  define  **  Faith,"  which  Catholics  look  upon  as  a 
gift  from  heaven,  a  divine  virtue  which  can  come  only  from 
God,  whereas  one  of  the  great  luminaries  of  the  church  of 
England,*  an  archbishop,  has  declared  it  to  be  merely  a 
'*Jaimess  in  listening  to  evidence,  and  judging  accordingly 
wit/unU  being  carried  away  byprpudice  and  inclination  ?*' 
How  could  they  explain  to  their  class  that  tremendous 
mystery  in  which  Catholics  believe  the  living  God  to  be 
offered  up,  in  an  unbloody  manner,  as  a  propitiatary  sacri- 
fice for  tne  sins  of  the  world,  when  their  principles  compel 
them  to  regard  the  "  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper''  as 
but  a  memorial  of  that  great  sacrifice  consummated  on 
Calvary  ?  The  effect  of  Baptism,  the  efficacy  of  penance, 
the  authority  of  the  church,  the  necessity  of  good  works, 
the  number  of  the  sacraments,  devotion  to  the  ever  Blessed 
Virgin,  Ac. — these  being  matters  in  regard  to  which  both 
parties  are  at  issue,  sound  views  according  to  Catholic  the- 
ologv  could  not  be  infused  into  the  minds  of  Catholic 
pupils  by  Protestant  professors.  And  then  what  influence 
would  such  teaching,  even  supposing  it  to  be  given  with  ac- 
curacy, from  such  lips  have  upon  the  moral  sense  of  the 
pupils?  Would  it  not  be  calculated  to  infect  their  youthful 
minds  with  indifferentism  or  infidelity  when  they  heard  doc- 
trines opposed  to  the  principles  of  their  masters,  promul- 
gated for  money  ?  Andfurther  will  it  not  occur  to  the  most 
shallow  thinker  that  Catholics  would  not  be  justified  in  per- 
mitting their  children  to  be  taught  by  such  masters?  It 
may  be  said  that  Protestants,  believing  their  religion  to  bo 
the  true  one,  are  bound  to  make  every  effort  to  induce  those 
not  belonging  to  their  communion,  to  renounce  the  errors 
in  which  they  have  been  brought  up,  and  enter  within  that 
fold  wherein  is  safety.     But  the  answer  to  this  is  plain  and 

•  Dr.  Whately, 
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Bimple.  In  the  first  place,  Protestants  hold  that  salvation  is 
attainable  outside  their  church.  In  the  second  place,  Ca- 
tholics believe  as  firmly  as  do  Protestants,  that  thdr  church 
is  the  true  church,  "  the  pillar  and  the  ground  of  truth,-' 
and  are  therefore  as  anxious  to  preserve  their  children  in 
that  faith  as  the  Protestants  can  be  to  induce  them  to  depart 
from  it;  and  finally, the  patriotic  commission  was  placed  by 
the  country  in  loco  parentis ,  and  therefore  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  this  body  to  enquire  into  the  religious  belief  of  the 
parent  whose  paternal  care  and  duty  they  were  elected  to 
discharge,  and  it  was  one  of  the  obligations  contracted  by 
the  committee  on  accepting  the  appointment,  to  see  that  the 
children  who  had  been  made  a  charge  for  them  should  be 
placed  in  such  institutions  as  those  in  which,  had  the  father 
survived,  they  would  have  been  placed ;  that  they  should  re- 
ceive such  an  education  as  their  fathers  would  have  desired, 
and  that  such  a  sum  should  be  allocated  as  would  be  sufl^ 
cient  to  carry  out  these  objects. 

The  commissioners  should  never  have  allowed  the  autho- 
rity with  which  they  were  invested,  and  the  influence  which 
the  power  of  the  purse  too  often,  unhappily,  confers,  to  be 
wrested  from  the  legitimate  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  aims  of  a  bigoted 
faction.  But  we  fear  that  the  characteristics  of  poutical 
ambition  which  the  dramatist  describes  when  he  says 

"Comprendi 
Che  Tuomo  ambizioso  e  uom  crudele 
Tra  le  sue  mire  di  grandezza  e  lui 
Metti  il  capo  del  padre  e  del  fratello 
Calcherd  luno  e  1  altro  :  e  fara  d'ambo 
Sgabello  ai  piedi  per  salir  sublime,'' 

may  with  equal  truth  be  attributed  to  religious  fanaticism. 
For  that,  too,  tramples  under  foot  all  the  relations  which 
society  considers  binding,  disregards  the  obligation  of  the 
most  sacred  trust,  and  perverts  man's  noblest  tendenciec  to 
the  accomplishment  of  its  nefarious  projects. 

The  question  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  particular  reli- 
gions was  not  intended,  and  should  not  be  permitted,  to  be 
an  element  in  the  allotment  of  the  patriotic  fund.  Had  these 
children  been  the  offspring  of  Mahommedan  parents,  we 
conceive  the  committee  were  bound  to  have  them  reared  iu 
those  particular  principles. 
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If>  on  the  other  hand,  the  Commissioners,  in  a  spirit  of 
compromise,  order  that  there  shall  be  no  religious  teaching 
in  those  schools,  but  that  each  may  pursue  his  own  course 
without  let  or  hindrance,  what  an  awful  responsibility  do 
they  not  contract.  *'  Train  up  a  child,"  says  the  wise  man. 
Yes,  like  a  tender  sapling  he  must  be  trained.  The  evil 
excrescences  which  a  nature  prone  to  sin  necessarily  pro- 
duces must  be  pruned,  the  wayward  tendencies  of  childhood 
must  be  checked,  in  his  weakness  he  must  be  propped  up  : 
the  irr^ularities  incident  to  youth  must  be  corrected,  and 
the  emotions*  the  feeling?,  the  talents,  the  aspirations,  must 
be  watched,  cherished,  directed  to  just  purposes,  and  limited 
wiUun  proper  bounds,  to  the  end  that  a  well-ordered  and 
healthy  maturity  may  be  developed.  This  desirable  result 
can  be  attained  only  by  a  religious  and  literary  education 
combined.  So  necessary  inde^  has  this  combination  been 
considered,  that  some  of  our  ablest  statesmen  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  declare  religion  an  essential  part  of  everything  wor- 
thy of  the  name  of  education.  In  a  debate  in  thellouse  of 
Commons,  on  the  subject  of  separate  grants  to  the  schools  of 
each  religious  denomination.  Lord  Morpeth  (now  ICarl  of 
Carlisle),  is  reported  to  have  said :  *'  We  mi^t  have  taken 
a  uniform  scheme,  in  which  we  mi^ht  have  prescribed  the 
same  courpe  to  all  alike  without  adverting  to  the  existing 
methods,  and  without  adopting  any  speciaJ  method  of  reli- 
gious teaching ;  but  I  believe,  in  my  conscience,  that  such 
a  plan  would  not  have  met  with  the  consent  either  of  par- 
liament or  of  the  people,"  The  religious  education  here  men- 
tioned and  alluded  to  by  those  to  whom  we  shall  immedi- 
ately refer,  does  not  consist  in  merely  telling  children  "*  to 
be  good,"  they  must  be  taught  how.  Strong  principles  of 
virtne  must  be  inculcated ;  the  temptations  and  difficulties 
which  beset  the  path  of  life  should  be  pointed  out ;  courage 
to  resist  and  fortitude  to  beai*  with  those  besetting  evils  of 
their  career^  should  be  carefully  instilled  into  their  youth- 
ful hearts.  In  the  same  debate  Lord  Mahon  said  :  **  For 
his  own  part  he  considered  that  if  the  state  should  contiue 
itself  to  secular  education,  without  associating  it  with  reli- 
gion, it  would  be  doing  absolutely  worse  than  notliing." 
Lord  John  Russell  said  :  **  I  do  not  thiuk  that  the  future 
minister,  contemplated  by  the  honorable  member  (Mr. 
Roebuck),  is  likely  to  have  a  very  long  tenure  of  power,  if 
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'  vote  for  education  without  religion*  should  be  placed  on 
his  banner,  and  that  schools  entirely  secular  should  be  es- 
tablished by  the  state.'*  Sir  Robert  Peel  thus  spoke  :  **  I 
am  for  a  religious,  as  opposed  to  a  secular,  education.  I 
do  not  think  that  a  secular  education  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  people  of  this  country.  I  believe,  as  the  noble  Lord 
(John  Russell)  has  said,  that  such  an  education  is  only  half 
an  education,  but  with  the  most  important  half  neglected." 

Need  we  add  anything  to  these  observations.  Surely 
nothing  can  be  more  conclusive.  And  the  necessity  of  a 
religious  education  being  admitted,  the  question  arises,  does 
the  term  "  religious  education"  apply  to  every  other  sect, 
and  exclude  only  the  members  of  the  Catholic  persuasicm. 
yfe  apprehend  that  such  a  distinction  was  never  contem- 
plated oy  the  legislature,  for  in  the  measure  which  gave 
rise  to  the  above  quoted  speeches,  the  rights  of  the  Catholics 
are  fully  recognised.  The  teaching  in  their  schools,  en- 
dowed by  this  act,  is  Catholic,  and  everything  connected 
with  the  system  Catholic.  Yet  in  this  great  public  body, 
acting  under  the  sanction  of  a  royal  commission,  the  riffhtd 
of  the  Catholic  children  of  Catholic  soldiers  are  disregarded. 
It  is  a  principle  of  the  constitution  that  the  child  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  religion  of  the  father,  but  notwithstanding 
this  well-established  rule,  the  children  of  poor  Catholic 
soldiers  are  seized  upon  by  the  proselytizing  agents  of  the 
commissioners,  and  compelled  either  to  forfeit  all  chance  of 
protection  or  abandon  their  faith.  Such  is  the  fate  which 
England  has  ordained  for  the  children  of  those  brave  sol- 
diers who  have  shed  their  blood  in  copious  streams  to  defend 
her  empire,  increase  her  dominion,  and  exalt  her  power. 

The  letter  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop,  above  quoted,  drew 
forth  from  Lord  St.  Leonards  a  statement,  in  the  form  of  a 
note,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  l^mes,  and  published  in 
that  influential  and  authoritative  journal.  This  statement 
attributes  to  the  Archbishop,  notwithstanding  his  Grace's 
express  declaration  to  the  contrary,  a  desire  to  "induce 
Roman  Catholics  to  withhold  their  aid  from  the  Relief 
Fund  for  the  sufierers  in  India."  Lest  we  might  inadver- 
tently omit  any  material  part  of  this  statement,  we  give  hia 
lordship's  letter  in  extcnso  : — 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

"Sib, 

1  have  just  read  with  much  surprise  and  regret  the  content;}  of  a 
letter  in  your  journal  of  this  morning,  written  by  Archbishop  Gullen, 
dated  from  Rome,  and  addressed  to  one  of  bis  vicars-general,  with 
the  object,  as  it  seems,  of  inducing  Roman  Catholics  to  withhold  their 
aid  from  the  Relief  Fund  for  the  sufferers  in  India.  If  he  really 
believes  that  there  \%  danger  that  the  fund  may  be  applied  *  by 
bigots  to  proselytizing  purposes,'  his  better  course  would  be  to  raise 
by  the  subscriptions  of  Roman  Catholics  a  separate  fund  for  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers  of  their  own  persuasion,  in  that  respect  following 
apparently  the  example  of  a  higher  authority  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  But  could  anything  be  more  unwise  ?  Is  this  a  moment  to 
add  a  drop  to  the  cup  of  bitterness  between  the  two  churches  ?  The 
heart  of  every  man  beats  warmly  in  favour  of  our  suffering  and  brave 
soldiers  and  fellow-subjects  in  India,  without  reference  to  creed.  I 
cannot  believe  that  any  subscriber  has  considered  whether  his  dona, 
tion  will  relieve  a  Protestant  or  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  Sultan  of 
Turkey  has  set  us  an  example  in  his  munificent  subscription  which 
may  make  ns  Christians  ashamed  of  insisting  upon  differences  between 
our  churches  as  a  ground  for  not  subscribing  to  the  general  fund. 
Roman  Catholic  equally  with  Protestant  blood  has  been  freely  shed 
with  a  noble  daring  in  defence  of  our  sovereignty  in  the  East.  Christ- 
ians of  all  denominations  have  suffered  torture  and  death  in  their 
most  savage  forms,  and  the  object  of  the  subscribers  is  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  of  those  who  survive.  It  is  treason  to  humanity  to 
suppose  that  the  fund  will  not  be  honestly  dedicated  to  the  sacred 
snrposes  for  which  it  is  designed.  Still,  I  should  not  have  felt  it  my 
duty  to  make  any  remark  on  Dr.  Cul  en*s  letter,  had  he  abstained 
At)m  attacking  the  management  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  as  regards  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  Roman  Catholic  soldiers  during  the  period  I 
had  the  honor  of  being  chairman  of  the  executive  and  finance  com- 
mittee. According  to  his  statement,  applications  were  made  by 
Caiholic  clergymen  of  Dublin  to  the  manager  of  the  fund,  in  favor 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  Crimea,  yet,  as  far 
as  be  could  learo^  not  one  shilling  was  then  obtained  by  such  appli- 
cations. Now,  1  assert  that  no  application  for  the  relief  of  any  widow 
or  orphan  of  a  soldier  killed  in  the  Crimea  was  ever  rejected  or  ne- 
glected, although  I  think  it  probable  that  applications  by  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  of  Dublin  for  money  to  be  remitted  to  them  for 
distribution  by  them  among  claimants  of  their  own  creed  were  not 
complied  with.  But  I  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  in 
diathbuting  relief  no  question  ever  arose  as  to  the  religious  persuasion 
of  the  claimant,  except  so  far  as  to  make  the  mode-  of  payment  as 
agreeable  as  it  might  be  to  the  recipient.  Archbishop  Cullen  then 
states  that  when  relief  was  granted  in  Dublin,  a  parson  was  always 
eoaployed  to  administer  it,  and  he  had  heard  that  he  generally  selected 
a  Protestant  church  or  vestry  as  the  place  of  doling  it  out.  I  never 
heard,  during  the  many  months  of  my  attendance  on  the  duties  of 
my  office  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  any  complaint  of  the  manner 
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of  the  distribution,  and  the  pa^'nnents  were  made  by  the  paymasters 
of  pensions  wherever  their  services  could  be  obtained)  and  always  so 
as  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  claimants  as  far  as  might  be.     Dr. 
Oullen  then  refers  to  the  manner  in  which  the  funds  were  ultimately 
allotted,  and  he  says  that  they  seem  to  be  all  grants  to   Protestant 
institutions  and    Protestant  purposes.     This  only  proves  that  Dr. 
Oullen  is  writing  from  Rome  upon  a  subject  dear  to   England  and 
Ireland,  in  regard  to  which  he  is  ill-informed.     At  every  step  care 
has  been  taken  to  extend  the  same  relief  to  the  nidows  and  children 
of  Roman  Catholics  as  to  those  of  Prntestants.     But  while  religious 
belief  forms  no  element  in  the  claim  to  relief,  due  regard  has  been 
paid  to  the  religious  feelings  and  education  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Some  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  separate  allotment  out  of  the 
fund,  to  be  managed  by  a  committee  of  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen, 
for  the  relief  of  Roman  Catholic  objects  in  Ireland  ;  but  this  was  re- 
sisted,  and  I  certainly  understood  that  the  arrangements  as  they  now 
stand  satisfied  all  classes  and  every  denomination  of  Christians.      If 
the  charge  of  unfair  conduct  in  regard  to  relief  from  the  Patriotic 
Fund  should  be  persisted  in,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  enter  more 
particularly  into  facts,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mittee, which,  up  to  this  moment  has  never  been  impeached. 
**  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  St.  LEONARi>0. 

*'  Boyle  Farm,  October  5." 

This  letter  it  will  be  apparent  does  not  touch  the  real 
point  at  issue,  it  keeps  wide  of  the  question,  it  indulges  in 
imputations  for  which  there  is  no  ground,  and  proposes  that 
a  course  should  be  adopted  which  the  writer  immediately 
scouts  as  most  unwise     His  lordship  charges  the  Arch- 
bishop with  '*  treason  to  humanity"  in  supposing  that  the 
fund  will  not  be  properly  applied,  and  asks,  **is  this  a 
moment  to  add  a  drop  to  the  cup  of  bitterness  between  the 
two  churches  ?"    The  insinuation  contained  in  this  question 
is  most  unfair,  for  it  assumes  that  the  Archbishop  intended 
to  produce,  by  his  letter,  such  an  eflfect.     To  us,  who  have 
attentively  read  his  Grace's  communication  to  the  Very 
Reverend  Monsignor  Yore,  it  seems  that  his  Grace's  inten- 
tion was  quite  the  contrary,  and  that  his  desire,  as  manifested 
by  his  letter,  was,  that  in  the  removal  of  the  doubts  enter- 
tained by  his  flock  as  to  the  proper  administration  of  the 
Eatriotic  fund,  such  an  explanation  of  the  course  pursued 
y  the  commissioners  and  their  agents  might  be  afforded  as 
would  extinguish   that    ''bitterness"   which   his  lordship 
affirms  to  exist  between  the  churches,  and  dispose  the  Ko- 
man  Catholics  to  contribute  to  the  Indian  relief  fund.     His 
lordship  proceeds,  writing  at  random,  upon  this  subject.  The 
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manner  in  which  he  tries  to  evade  the  statistics  of  liis  Grace 
is  really  nnworthyof  a  person  occupying  the  high  position 
of  Ms  lordship.    He  says,  *'  Dr  Cullen  then  refers  to  the 
manner  in  wMch  the  funds  were  ultimately  allotted,  and  he 
says,  'that  they  seem  to  be  all  grants  to  rrotestant  institu- 
tions and  Protestant  purposes.'    This  only  proves  that  Dr. 
Cullen   is  writing    fipom   Rome  upon  a  subject  dear  to 
England  and  Ireland,  in  regard  to  which  he  is  ill-informed." 
Any  unprejudiced  person  can  see  the  drift  of  this  obser- 
vation :  it  is  a  base  attempt  to  pander  to  the  anti- Roman 
passions  of  Englishmen.     How  locality  can  aflfect  the  exis- 
tence or  non-existence  of  a  fact  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to 
determine.     But  his  lordship,  seeing  he  could  not  deny  the 
statement  made  by  the  Archbishop,  and  knowing  the  anti- 
pathy that  exists  in  the  minds  of  most  Englishmen  towards 
jmy  person  or  anything  connected  with  Ronjie,  hoped  to 
escape  firom  the  difficulty  in  which  he  found  himself  Dy  an 
appeal  to  the  fanaticism  of  English  bigots.    Such  a  subter- 
mee  will  not  avail ;  for,  though  at  particular  periods  oppo- 
sition to  Romanism  may  cloud  the  judgment  and  obscure 
for  a  time  the  reason  of  the  English  people,  still  their  sense 
of  justice  and  love  for  impartiality  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  per- 
mit any  mere  feeling  of  antagonism  to  impede  the  due  course 
of  unbiassed  opinion.     The  English  people  value  too  highly 
the  privilege  of  free  utterance  which  they  possess  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  induced  to  yield  up  that  right  by  the  cajole- 
ries of  the  most  skilful  charlatan.   The  Archbishop,  confident 
in  the  correctness  of  his  figures,  tries  to  convince  their  judg^ 
ments  and  their  reason,  ujrd  St.  Leonards,  conscious  of  the 
weakness  of  the  cause  he  has  undertaken  to  advocate,  appeals 
to  their  prejudices  and  their  passions.  Let  us  not  be  supposed 
to  question  the  right  of  the  English  people  to  indulge  feelings 
of  dislike  towaris  Rome  as  the  city  of  the  Pontiffs ;  we 
consid^  the  feeling  as  the  result  of  a  groundless  prejudice, 
bat  they  no  doubt  think  themselves  justified  in  fostering  that 
sentiment ;  we  do,  however,  most  stroiiglv  object  to  public 
men  endeavouring  to  excite  those  feelings  by  inconse- 
quential reasoning,  seeking  to  import  partizanship  into  a 
case  from  which  it  should  be  sedulously  excluded.    To 
prove  that  we  were  justified  in  attributing  to  his  lordship 
a  desire  to  enlist  the  popular  prejudice  in  his  favour,  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  us  to  point  out  the  character  of  his  argu- 
ment.    The  Most  Reverend   Dr.  Cullen  made  a  certain 
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statement  which  his  lordship  does  not  attempt  to  displace, 
but  contents  himself  with  saying,  **  this  (»niy  proves  that 
Dr.  Cullen  is  writing  from  liome  upon  a  subject  dear  to 
England  and  Ireland,  in  regard  to  which  he  is  ill-informed.'' 
How  such  a  deduction  can  be  drawn  we  cannot  conceive 
What  proves  that  *' Dr.  Cullen  is  writing  from  Rome?" 
The  statement  ?  If  so  it  would  follow  that  a  fact,  which  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  afact  by  theReport  of  the  PatrioticCoumiissioners, 
ceases  to  be  such  when  the  person  who  reiterates  the  fact  dates 
his  letterfrom  "  Rome."  Ifhislordship  mean  this  itisabsurd  ; 
if  he  do  not  mean  this,  he  means  nothing.  But  his  lord- 
ship, we  are  sure,  never  contenaplated  any  such  fallacy  ;  the 
predominant  idea  in  his  mind'  was,  to  create  against  the 
writer  such  a  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  his  readers  as 
would  disincline  them  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  any  future 
representations.  This  was  the  reason  why  his  lordship 
placed  in  antithetical  proximity  Rome  and  England.  Then 
comes  the  appendix  "  in  regard  to  which  he  is  ul-informed," 
This  is  only  filling  stuff,  for  his  lordship  knew  very  well 
that  his  Grace,  in  common  with  others,  her  Majesty  s  sub- 
jects at  least,  was  in  full  possession  of  the  facts  disclosed 
by  the  report,  perhaps  signed  by  his  lordship,  and  it  would 
be  rather  too  much  to  expect  an  intelligent  reader  to  believe 
that  his  Grace  was  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  a  report  in 
which  so  many  of  his  flock  were  concerned,  published  in 
the  newspapers  fifteen  months  previous  to  the  date  of  his 
Grace's  letter.  It  was  a  nasty  little  trick,  natural  enouiyh, 
perhaps,  in  a  petty  fogging  attorney  of  the  Old  Bailey,  but 
most  unbecoming  in  a  distinguished  member  of  the  House 
of  Peers. 

With  regard  to  his  lordship's  understanding  that  the 
arrangements  satisfied  all  classes  and  every  denomina- 
tion of  christians,  *'  we  fear  he  was  ill-informed ;"  if  indeed 
his  lordship  includes  Roman  Catholics  in  any  denomination 
of  Christians.  Any  delusion  under  which  his  lordship  may 
have  laboured  on  this  subject  must  have  been  removed  by 
the  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  which  we  subjoin  : 

"  Norfolk  house, 

Wednesday,  October  7,  1857. 
"My  Lord, 

"  I  have  just  read  your  lordship's  letter  to  the  Evtniing  Mail 
animadverting  upon  a  pa.«toral  isued  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen. 
I  do  not  write  for  the  purpose  of  commenting  upon  the  general  merits 
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of  tbe  Archbiiihop's  pastoral,  or  of  yoar  lordship's  letter  ;  but  I  can- 
not allow  ?our  lordship  to  continue  in  the  belief  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  as  they  now  stand,  satisfy  all  classes  and 
every  denomination  of  Christians.  To  the  Roman  Catholics  those 
arrangements  are  exceedingly  unsatisfactory,  and  I  shall  feel  much 
obliged  to  your  lordship  if  you  will  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parlia- 
ment move  for  returns  upon  the  subject,  so  as  to  lay  before  the  pub. 
lie  the  manner  in  which  tne  large  sums  intrusted  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Patriotic  Fund  have  been  dealth  with,  and  thus  to  show  how 
ht  Catholic  feelings  have  been  respected  in  their  distribution.  1  feel 
it  my  duty  to  make  this  statement  with  reference  to  your  lordship's 
letter,  and  to  giye  it  similar  publicity. 

*'  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  lord,  faithfully  yours, 

"  Norfolk. 
"  The  Lord  St.  Leonards,  etc." 

The  returns  recommended  in  this  letter,  and  afterwards  in 
Lord  St.  Leonards*  reply,  partially  promised,  we  believe  have 
been  prepared,  but  as  they  are  not  yet  before  the  public,  we 
cannot  comment  upon  them.  To  the  above  letter  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  St.  Leonards  sent  the  following 
answer : — 

*«  Boyle  Farm,  October  10. 
**  Mt  Lord, 

*'  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Grace's 
letter.  I  beliere  that  the  maimer  in  which  tbe  sums  intrusted  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  have  been  dealt  with,  as  far  as 
they  have  been  finally  appropriated,  is  already  before  the  public ;  but 
the  Royal  Commissioners  will,  no  doubt,  reassemble  before  the  meet- 
ii^  of  parliament,  when  your  Grace's  letter  to  me  can  be  brought 
under  their  consideration. 
"  1  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  lord,  your  Grace's  faithful  servant, 

**  St.  Leonards. 
''TheDukeofNorrolk." 

We  give  this  correspondence  at  larffe,  in  order  that  tlio 
public  may  understand  the  condition  of  the  question,  at  the 
time  the  Archbishop  addressed  to  Lord  St.  Leonards  the 
letter  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 

Such,  then  was  the  position  in  which  matters  stood  at  the 
time,  when  the  Archbishop,  having  returned  from  Rome, 
published  an  answer  to  the  observations  of  Lord  St.  Leo- 
nard's. His  Grace's  long  absence  in  the  Eternal  City,  and 
tbe  time  required  to  collect,  and  arrange  the  documents 
upon  which  his  allegations  were  founded,  prevented  his  Grace 
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from  replying  to  the  statements  of  his  Lordship  as  speedily 
as  was  aesirable.  This  delay  led  those  journals  hostile  to  his 
Grace  to  indulge  in  many  a  sneer  at  his  Grace's  want  of  pru- 
dence in  preferring  charges  he  was  not  able  to  substan- 
tiate, and  many  of  tnem  declared  he  had  abandoned  the  con- 
test :  boldly  asserted  that  his  accusations  were  ground- 
less, and  vauntingly  dared  him  to  the  proof.  Had  his  Grace 
allowed  the  letter  of  Lord  St.  Leonards  to  remain  unan- 
swered, abandoned  things  to  their  natural  course  and  left  the 
vindication  of  his  first  letter  to  time  and  the  progress  of  events, 
he  would  have  been  justified  in  so  doing.  For  his  Grace's 
statements  had  not  been  denied,  nor  his  allegations  disproved 
But  his  Grace  considered  that  he  might  be  thought  wanting 
in  courtesy  to  the  Commissioners,  did  he  not  proclaim 
the  circumstances  which  had  induced  him  to  make  so  serious 
a  charge  against  a  public  body.  Little  did  those  newspapers 
which  prematurely  proclaimed  a  victory  understand  the 
character  of  him  over  whom  they  rashly  triumphed.  Fear  he 
knows  not.  His  Grace  is  not  one  to  stultify  himself,  by  state- 
ments unadvisedly  put  forward  and  hastily  withdrawn.  He 
never  complains  without  cause  ;  never  makes  a  statement, 
the  accuracy  of  which  can  be  questioned,  nor  prefers  a  charge, 
the  validity  of  which  can  be  impugned.  He  thoroughly  sifts 
the  circumstances  of  every  case  upon  which  he  is  required 
to  foi-m  a  ju(^ment,  and  convinces  himself,  beyond  the  moral 
possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  representations  made  to  him 
are  true,  before  he  endorses  with  the  sanction  of  his  name 
assertions  liable  to  be  controverted.  And  it  is  meet  it  should 
be  so.  For  there  are  so  many  ever  on  the  watch,  for 
opportunities  to  criticise,  nay  not  unfrequently  to  distort, 
expressions  for  the  furtherance  of  their  malignant  hostility, 
thatit  behoves  one  in  his  Grace's  position  to  be  wary  lest  by  an 
incautious  phrase  or  an  indiscreet  assertion  he  may  give  atopic 
to  his  opponents  upon  which  they  may  descant  to  the  pre- 
judice of  that  authority  with  which  every  averment  emana- 
ting from  his  Grace  should  be  attended.  And  well  does  the 
Archbisliopobservethiscaution.  Tohim  we  may  look  with  con- 
fidence, in  him  we  may  repose  with  safety,  well  assured  that 
his  authorities  have  been  collated,  his  facts  certified  and  his 
opinions  formed  upon  data,  that  cannot  be  controverted. 
The  Archbishop's  letter  appeared  on  the  21st  November, 
1807.     Great  was  the  dismay  felt  by  that  portion  of  the 
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ppees,  which  with  profligate  mendacity,  had  not  scrupled  to 
designate  his  Grace's  statements  as  false,  and  with  charac- 
teristic prescience  had  predicted  that  he  would  not  dare  to 
confirm  by  proof,  what  he  had  so  rashly  volunteered  to  as- 
sert. Sad  was  the  reverse  which  those  writers  experienced 
when  "  the  reply  to  Lord  St.  Leonards"  which  publicly 
tiey  boasted  they  so  much  desired,  but  which  in  reality 
they  anticipated  with  great  apprehension,  appeared  ;  and  it 
should  prove  a  warning,  to  those  who  indulge  so  freely  in 
nocturnal  vaticinations  not  to  permit  a  personal  hostility 
to  lead  them  beyond  the  bounds  which  prudence  pre- 
ecribes.      Thus  it  was  in   this  case  : — Imbued  with  the 

Ctest  animosity  towards  the  person  and  the  pro- 
ion  of  the  Archbishop,  these  writers  hoped  that 
his  Grace  would  pursue  that  course  which  would  have  been 
most  pleasing  to  their  party,  and  as  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  individuals  who  wish  a  certain  course  to  be 
adopted  become  so  engrossed  by  the  desire,  that  they  ima- 
gine what  they  wished  for  has  been  done.  Besides,  there 
is  another  reason,  and  even  a  stronger  one,  to  account  for 
the  conduct  of  these  journals.  Most  people  are  apt  to 
fashion  the  conduct  of  others  upon  the  model  of  their 
own  under  similar  circumstances.  And  from  a  recent  oc- 
currence we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  manner 
of  proceeding  pointed  at  as  that  which  the  Archbishop  was 
about  to  adopt,  would  be  the  very  manner  in  which  these  news- 
papers would  act,  even  were  their  charges  as  false  as  his 
Grace's  have  been  proved  to  be  true.  As  we  before  said, 
his  Grace  s  lettar  appeared,  and  certainly  we  may  say  with- 
out any  danger  of  been  called  a  flatterer,  that  a  more  calm, 
dispassionate,  impartial  statement,  it  has  rarely  been  our 
lot  to  hear  or  read.  It  displays  an  honest  wish  to  have 
a  fair  investigation  of  the  various  circumstances  he  therein 
details.  His  Grace  does  not  condescend  to  indulge  in 
onpty  threats,  fruitless  warnings,  or  claptrap  appeals  to 
pasgion  and  prejudice ;  his  sole  object  is  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
and  he  declares  his  willingness  to  correct  any  error  into 
which  through  inadvertence  or  prepossession  he  may  be  be- 
trayed. With  a  moderation  that  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended, particularly  as  his  subject  might  have  justified 
some  warmth  of  expression,  involving  as  it  does,  interests  of 
vast  and  vital  importance  to  the  members  of  his  Grace's  flock, 
the  Archbishop  has  laid  before  the  public  the  case  upon 
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which  he  relies,  fumishinff  evidence  sufficient  to  vindicate 
his  Grace's  conduct  in  piiblishing  certain  ^legations  in  his 
former  letter,  and  sufficient  also  to  show  that  his  Grace's 
assertions  prove  something  more  than  "  that  Dr,  Cullen 
is  writing  from  Rome  upon  a  subject  dear  to  England  and 
Ireland,  in  regard  to  which  he  is  ill-informed"    . 

Passing  over  then  the  early  portion  of  his  Grace's  letter, 
which  is  occupied  with  a  brief  account  of  the  progress  of 
proselytism  in  this  coimtry,  the  methods  by  which  these 
CJhristian  (?)  ministers  inculcate  bv  their  example  the  doc- 
trines  of  the  gospel  of  charity,  and  how  they  strive  to  foster 
a  feeling  of  brotherly  love  amongst  neighbours.  These  be- 
ing matters  with  which  Irishmen  are  well  acquainted  and 
which  Englishmen  cannot  comprehend,*  we  do  not  think  it 
judicious  to  enter  upon  any  suoject  which  would  be  at  all 
likely  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  our  readers  from  the 
topic  in  the  discussion  of  which  we  are  at  present  more  im- 
mediately concerned.  In  order  then  that  we  may  under- 
stand the  points  at  issue,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  them 
fiilly.  For  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  argue  if  we  do  not 
know  what  we  are  arguing  about,  and  there  can  be  no  hope 
of  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion  unless  the  subject  be  clearly 
understood  and  fully  agreed  upon. 

To  this  end  we  must  beg  our  readers  to  disabuse  their 
minds  of  the  erroneous  impression  which  some  of  the  public 
prints  have,  no  doubt  for  a  particular  purpose,  sought  to 
disseminate,  viz.  that  our  object  is  to  impede  the  success  of 
the  collection  for  the  relief  of  the  Indian  sufferers.  Such 
an  impression,  besides  being  erroneous,  would  be  most  per- 
nicious in  its  effect,  as  it  would  by  enlisting  the  sympatnies 
of  those  who  feel  warmly  on  this  subject  against  our  rea- 
soning, disincline  them  to  give  to  the  views  which  we  are 
propoimding  that  impartial  attention  which  the  importance 

•An  English  gentleman,  a  Protestant,  who  had  previously  enjoyed 
a  blissful  ignorance,  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  proselytizing 
schools  which  are  so  numerous  in  this  city,  being  brought  by  a  friend 
to  visit  one,  was  so  disgusted  at  the  appearance,  the  demeanour  of» 
and  the  answers  given,  to  some  of  the  pet  questions  usually  propoundo 
ed  on  the  occasion  of  such  visits,  by,  these  converts  (I )  that  he  re- 
quested his  friend  to  bring  him  to  some  Roman  Catholic  school  in  or- 
der that  he  might  rid  himself  of  the  unpleasant  impression  which  his 
visit  had  made,  and  begged  his  friend  never  to  ask  him  to  go  to  such 
a  place  again. 
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oF  the  matters  under  our  consideration  will  require.  We 
have  no  such  object  in  view,  for  that  indeed  would  be  "  trea- 
son to  humanity/'  but  what  we  wish  is  simply  to  shew, 
from  the  facts  which  the  Archbishop,  brings  forward  and 
from  others  which  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 

Eublic,  that  the  Archbishop  having  regard  to  the  knowledge 
6  then  possessed,  was  justified  in  warning  his  flock  against 
the  danger  of  permitting  their  compassion  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  fellow  countrymen  to  beguile  them  into  con- 
ferring upon  an  irresponsible  body,  a  power  which  might 
be  employed  to  the  spiritual  injury  of  their  brethren  in 
the  faith,  unless  some  safeguards  were  afforded,  other  than 
those  which  on'a  former  occasion  had  been  found  insufficient, 
to  protect  them  against  the  recurrence  of  the  evils  of  which 
in  the  management  of  the  patriotic  fund,  his  Grace  had  had 
reason  to  complain.  The  enquiry  will  thus  naturally  divide 
itself  into  two  heads. 

Ist.  Whether  there  existed  any  grounds  for  suspicion  of 
proselytism  in  the  management  of  the  patriotic  fund,  en- 
titling Catholicsto  consider  that  their  interests  had  not  been 
r^arded  in  the  disbursement  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  commissioners,  and  calculated  to  render  them  satisfied 
with  the  allocation  of  the  surplus  funds. 

2nd.  Whether  Catholics  had  any  guarantee  that  the 
money  collected  for  the  Indian  relief  fund  might  not  be 
similarly  applied. 

The  second  point  will  follow  as  a  corollary  to  the  first,  as 
the  funds  were  pretty  much  in  the  same  position,  except 
that  in  the  former  a  greater  confidence  was  induced  by  the 
sanction  under  which  the  administrators  acted,  than  can  be 
claimed  for  the  latter.  If  then  we  can  prove  that  the 
Patriotic  commissioners,  or  their  agents,  or  both,  were 
obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  partiality  in  the  distribution  of 
reKef  to  the  persons  committed  to  their  care,  or  of  bias  in 
the  selection  of  certain  institutions  as  objects  of  their  gene- 
rodtv  in  the  allotment  of  the  surplus  funds  at  their  disposal, 
we  think  we  shall  have  established  a  sufficient  vindication  of 
Reconduct  of  the  Archbishop  in  recommending  caution,  and 
a  flufficient  justification  of  those  who  believe  with  him  in  with- 
holding, under  the  circumstances,  their  aid  from  the  fund  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers  in  India.  If  the  Catholics  of  this 
Binpire  have  refrained  from  subscribing  to  the  Indian 
11 
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relief  fund,  all  the  blame  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  that 
short-sif^ited  bigotry,  which,  for  the  attainment  of  an 
ephemeral  triumph,  risks  the  success  of  erery  scheme  of 
national  benevolence,  destroys  the  faith  of  a  large  portion 
of  her  majesty's  subjects,  in  the  existence  of  any  security 
for  a  due  regard  being  had  to  their  religious  feelings,  in  the 
distribution  of  public  funds,  and  widens  that  gulf  oetween 
the  churches  which  good  men  deplore,  and  into  which  those 
who  desire  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country  would 
gladly  pour  their  richest  treasures,  could  they  hope  thereby 
to  close  it  for  ever.  Now  let  us  be  clearly  iinderstood,  and 
we  are  most  anxious  about  tliis  matter ;  we  arraign  not  the 
management  of  the  Indian  relief  fund,  with  which,  as  yet, 
we  have  bad  no  reason  to  quarrel,  but  we  do  arraign  the 
Patriotic  Fund  for  using,  or  permitting  to  be  used,  the  public 
money  for  proselytizing  purposes,  and  for  having  allotted 
a  large  surplus  of  that  money  without  regard  to  Catholic 
want^  or  Catholic  wishes,  to  Protestant  institutions  and 
Protestant  purposed. 

These  preliminaries  being  settled,  we  shall  enter  upott 
the  consideration  of  the  Archbishop's  letter  to  Lord  St. 
Leonards.  After  referring  to  the  unfortunate  condition 
of  things  in  this  country,  where,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
grossest  abuse  is  daily  heaped  upon  the  relic^ous  creed  and 
the  religious  observances  of  the  Catholics,  the  former  stig- 
matised as  a  fable,  the  latter  ridiculed  as  a  mummery;  and 
on  the  other,  the  greatest  inducements  held  out  to  tempt  the 
poor  to  desert  the  taith  of  their  fathers  and  adopt  a  form  in 
which  they  cannot  believe.  We  say  cannot  believe,  for  it 
is  Dr.  Johnson,  we  think,  who  says,  that  the  sincerity  of 
a  conversion  from  Protestantism  to  Catholicity  can  be  easily 
credited,  for  in  this  case  it  is  only  believing  what  has  been 
already  taught,  and  something  more ;  but  how  a  clumge 
fj-om  Catholicity  to  Protestantism  can  be  the  effect  of  con- 
viction, he  cannot  understand;  as,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
convert  has  to  disbelieve  everything,  which,  up  to  the  period 
of  his  change,  he  has  been  taught  to  believe,  and  adopt  a 
new  system  opposed  to  all  his  preconceived  ideas.  Having 
related  ho^v^,  at  the  time  when  our  Catholic  soldiers  were 
fighting  side  by  side  with  their  Protestant  companions, 
and  shedding  tl.eir  blood  freely  on  the  burning  sands  of 
India,  to  sustain  the  glory  of  England,  and  avert  the  fete 
which   was   supposed  to  impend,  those  apostles  of  intole- 
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Jranoe  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  religion  of  these 
brave  men  as  idolatrous,  and  themselves  as  little,  if  at  aU, 
better  than  those  infidel  Mahommedans  against  whom  they 
were  contending.  Uavinff  deplored  the  existence  of  this 
unchristian  warfare  wagea  with  such  violence  by  persons 
claiming  to  be  ministers  of  a  gospel  of  peace,  on  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  having  shewn  that  he,  on 
his  part,  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  lessen  the  hostility 
between  the  churches,  his  Grace  goes  on  to  say : — 

Now,  bavine  a  knowledge  of  the  party  and  tbe  feelings  which  I 
hare  described,  was  I  not,  my  Lord,  justified  in  inquiring  by  whom 
the  ftiods  aboitt  to  be  ooUected,  were  to  be  manaffe<^-~whether  by 
men  of  honoar  and  character,  or  by  mon  who  on  other  occasions  had 
not  hesitated  to  traffic  on  human  misery  ?  Had  I  not  a  right  to  ask, 
without  incurring  the  guilt  of  treason  to  human  nature,  what  pro« 
tection  was  to  be  given  to  poor  Catholic  orphans,  in  whose  souls  a 
traflSc,  worse  than  the  slave  trade,  is  sought  to  be  established  ? 

I  perceive  that  an  inquirv  almost  similar  was  considered  expedient 
br  a  colleague  of  your  £ora^ip  in  the  management  of  the  Patriotic 
Fund— Sir  John  rakin^on.  "  There  exists,**  so  we  read  in  a  letter 
of  his  to  the  Times,  **  in  the  public  mind,  in  combination  with  a 
denre  to  subscribe,  a  feeling  that  no  adequate  security  has  yet  been 
offiared  with  respect  either  to  the  responsibility  under  which  the  fund 
is  to  be  administered,  or  the  principles,  reg^ations,  or  conditions  under 
which  it  b  to  be  applied."  When  such  an  uneasiness  about  the  fund 
existed  in  England,  where  fair  play  is  the  general  rule,  and  where 
no  attempt  is  ever  made  to  injure  the  religion  of  the  great  mass  of 
^  people^  could  it  be  considered  strange  that  doubts  of  a  similar 
■alve  should  be  raised  in  Ireland,  where  bigotry  and  intolerance 
have  left  indelible  traces  on  the  soil  ? 

19or,  my  Lord,  was  the  management  of  the  various  funds,  col- 
lected for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  in  the  late  Russian  war,  calcu- 
lated to  make  us  place  unbounded  confidence  in  every  future  collec- 
tion. In  many  cases,  the  sums  raised  were  openly  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  prosely tism.  A  respectable  lady  living  in  Ireland,  the 
widow  of  an  officer,  assured  me  some  time  ago,  that,  having  applied 
to  one  of  the  societies  established  for  relieving  sufferers  in  the  army, 
she  was  promised  the  means  of  educating  her  son  and  daughter,  but 
was  informed,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  attend 
Protestant  service  at  the  school  in  which  thev  were  to  be  placed.  I 
beKeve  some  of  the  public  oomn^ittees,  and  the  founders  of  Hamp- 
itead  School,  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  their  proselytizing  ten- 
dencies. 

Greater  r^ard  to  justice  and  charity  was  certainly  displayed  in 
Hm  management  of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  undoubtedly  your  Lord- 
ship and  your  colleagues  undertook  that  work  of  benevolence  in  a 
most  impartial  spirit.  That,  however,  in  carrying  it  out,  grounds 
for  complaint  have  been  given,  and  arrangements  attributed  to  your 
body  or  your  agents,  have  been  looked  on  justly  with  dissatisfaction, 
I  tnist  I  shall  give  you  convincing  proof.    Far  be  it  from  me,  how- 
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ever,  to  charge  you  or  vour  colleagues,  with  a  desire  to  do  anything 
unfair,  though  I  cannot  but  condemn  some  of  the  proceedings  for 
which  you  are  held  responsible.  Probably,  whatever  was  defective 
or  reprehensible  in  your  administration,  is  to  be  attributed  to  under - 
agents  of  biased  minds,  whilst  all  the  good  that  was  done  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  direct  agency  of  the  Commissioners  themselves. 

It  may  be  true,  and  no  doubt  it  is,  that  the  commis- 
sioners entered  upon  their  duties  with  the  very  best  possible 
intentions  of  acting  with  impartiality,  but,  it  is  clearly 
manifest  that  these  intentions  were  not,  in  the  sequel,  car- 
ried out.     It  may  be  that  the  functions  of  this  commission 
were,  like  those  of  other  similar  public  bodies,  in  reality 
discharged  by  one  or  two  working  members,  the  others 
merely  assenting  to  their  acts,  quite  satisfied  with  the  repre- 
sentations made  to  them,  and  it  may  be  that  these  represen- 
tations were  not  always  in  strict  accordance  with  truth.   It 
may  be  that  the  Commissioners,  relying  on  the  statements 
made  to  them  of  the  favor  aud  approval  with  which  the 
conduct  of  their  agents  in  Ireland  had  been  regarded  by  all 
parties,  considered  that  these  officials  had  in  every  matter 
acted  with  fairness  and  impartiality  towards  the  applicants 
for  assistance,  and  were  therefore  entitled  to  the  support  of 
the  Commissioners  against  the  groundless  clamour  which 
discontented  and  ill  conditioned  persons  sought  to  excite. 
The  idea  prevalent  amongst  English  people,  that  Irishmen, 
but  particularly  Irish  Catholics,  so  love  grievances  that  they 
cannot  live  without  them,  and  oftentimes  themselves  create 
the  evils  of  which  they  complain, may  have  induced  the  Com- 
missioners to  pass  unnoticed  the  many  demands  for  redress. 
But  this  is  no  apology,  for  the  commissioners  were  bound  to 
see  that  the  money  was  properl  v  distributed,  and  should  not 
have  allowed  their  names  to  be  used  without  the  strictest 
investigation.      We  set  a  high  value  upon  the  honour  of 
English  gentlemen,  and  cannot  believe  that  they  would  be, 
knowingly,  parties  to  what,  in  the  mildest  terms,  must  be 
called  a  fraud  upon  the  public ;  but,  if  they  desire  that  their 
high  reputation  for  probity  should  continue  unimpeachable, 
they  must  themselves  be  careful  not  to  allow  their  characters 
to  be  trifled  with,  nor  permit  their  names  to  be  associated 
with  proceedings  more  than  suspicious.    Spotless  reputation 
is  the  highest  boast  of  man,  the  purest  treasure  mortal 
times  aflbrd  ;  as  tlie  poet  says  : — 

'*  Mine  honour  is  my  life,  botli  grow  in  one, 
Take  honour  from  me  and  my  life  is  done," 
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A  fair  name,  without  which,  '*  men  are  but  gilded  loam 
and  painted  clay,''  should  not  causelessly  or  unheedingly 
be  endangered  by  a  rash  adoption  of  statements  open  to 
contradiction.  This  is  even  more  needed  in  public  men  ; 
occupying,  as  they  generally  do,  positions  challenging 
public  confidence,  any  failure  on  their  parts  tends  to  throw 
discredit  upon  every  enterprise  undertaken  under  their  au- 
spices. Besides  being  brought  prominently  before  the 
country,  their  conduct  is  open  to  such  severe  scrutiny  and 
their  motives  so  often  canvassed,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
them  to  be  careful  so  to  regulate  their  lives  that  no  impu- 
tation can  be  cast  upon  the  integrity  of  their  motives  and 
the  uprightness  of  their  acts.  The  evil  which  results  to 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  from  the  corruption  of  those  in 
high  places,  has  been,  in  every  age  and  in  every  country, 
too  plainly  exhibited  to  require  notice.  There  is  such  a 
spirit  of  imitation  in  man,  and  such  an  absorbing  sentiment 
of  adulation  for  the  aristocracy,  in  these  countries,  that  the 
follies,  the  eccentricities,  nay,  tne  very  vices  of  the  great,  are, 
by  the  little,  aped,  copied  and  exaggerated. 

There  is  also  this  to  be  noted,  that  every  evidence  of 
the  absence  of  those  high  principles,  which  should  be  the  rule 
of  all,  afforded  by  the  exalted  and  the  noble  of  the  land, 
weakens  the  prestige  by  which  rank  is  hedged  round :  and 
every  gap  thus  created  presents  an  opening  for  the  encroach- 
ment of  those  levelling  aoctrines  which  are  dangerous' even  to 
democracies,  and  would  be  destructive  of  that  mixed  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live.  It  behoves,  then,  those  entrusted 
with  public  duties  to  perform  them  with  honesty  and  fidelity. 
The  neglect  of  this  precaution,  wliich  is  so  necessary,  even  in 
our  private  relations,  has  involved  the  conmiissioners  of  the 
patriotic  fund  in  a  very  serious  difficulty,  from  which  they  will 
find  it  no  easy  task  to  extricate  themselves  with  personal  cre- 
dit and  public  approbation.  There  must  be  no  shuffling,  no 
quibbling,  no  shifting  of  blame  from  one  to  the  other,  from 
principiu  to  agent,  from  agent  to  principal.  The  public 
will  not  be  trmed  with.  A  great  question  is  at  issue.  Did 
the  commissioners  faithfully  administer  the  trust  on  which 
the  public  money  was  confided  to  them,  or  suffer  it  to  be 
diverted  to  dark  dishonour's  use  ?  Was  it  treated  as  a 
memorial  of  a  nation's  gratitude  towards  those  who  fell  in 
defence  of  that  nation's  honour,  or  regarded  only  as  a  testi- 
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mony  of  partizan  zeal  for  thepromotion  of  sectarian  pur- 
poses.   Let  the  facts  speak.    Here  is  one : — 

Among  the  many  brave  soldiers  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  their  countrv  during  the  late  Russian  war,  we  find  the  name  of 
Serjeant  John  Kirley,  of  the  Fourth  Dragoon  Guards.  Kirley  was 
a  native  of  Louth,  and  a  Catholic.  When  dying,  he  left  behina  hiin 
in  this  country,  a  wife  and  three  children.  Unhappily,  her  afflic- 
tions preyed  upon  his  wife's  mind,  and  after  some  time  she  waa 
placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum  in  this  city.  In  the  mean  while*  the  re- 
port having  gone  abroad  that  the  children  were  about  to  be  sent  to 
Protestant  schools,  at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Fatri- 
otic  Fund,  the  Bev.  Canon  Grimley,  a  clergyman  who  had  devoted 
many  years  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Catholic  soldiers  in 
Dublin,  wrote  to  Major  Harris  of  the  Royal  Hospital  of  this  Citjp 
agent  to  the  Commissioners,  informing  him  that  tne  young  Rirleys 
were  Catholics,  and  protesting  against  any  unjust  interference  with 
their  religion.  Major  Harris  aid  not  give  a  decisive  answer  to 
Canon  Grimlev's  letter,  but  stated  that  he  would  refer  the  case  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Patriotic  Fund. 

The  question  of  the  education  of  three  Catholic  children  was  thus 
fairly  brought  before  the  Commissioners,  or  those  who  were  acting^ 
in  their  name.  What  their  decision  was,  we  learn  fk*om  a  letter  of 
Major  Harris,  in  reply  to  Canon  Grimlejr,  who,  having  waited  for 
several  weeks  without  hearing  anything  nirther  about  the  iate  of  the 
young  Kirleys,  begged  of  the  migor,  m  a  second  oommunioation,  to 
let  him  know  what  was  the  decision  of  the  Commissionert.  Here  is 
Major  Harris's  letter,  of  which  I  hold  the  original : — 

<<  Royal  Hospital,  Dublin, 
••Sib,  "April  26,  1857. 

*<  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  note  of  the  19th  inst. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  children  of  Serjeant  Kirley  were  ever,  at 
any  time,  brought  up  by  their  parents  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
and  therefore  they  have  been  sent  to  a  Protestant  school  where  they 
will  be  well  taken  care  of  by  the  Royal  Patriotic  Commission.  Had 
these  children  been  Roman  Catholics,  they  would  have  been  sent  to 
a  Roman  Catholic  school,  and  the  same  care  would  be  taken  of 
them. 

«  Should  any  further  correspondence  on  this  subject  appear  to  jon 
to  be  necessary,  I  beg  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  address  it  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Patriotic  Commission. 

•*  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
**  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  <<  R.  R.  Harris, 

<'  Major  and  District  Officer. 
«*  Rev.  Thomas  Grimley,  etc., 

"St.  Paul's  Church,  Dublin." 

Here  let  ub  pause  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  letter  of  the  gallant  mi^r. 
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The  Reverend  Canon  Grimlev,  ia  a  most  estimable 
clergy aian,  universally  respected  by  all  parties  for  liis  zeal 
and  piety;  he  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 
religious  instruction  of  Catholic  soldiers,  and  in  the  dis- 
cha^  of  the  many  duties  incident  to  his  position  must  have 
bad  some  oflBcial  intercourse  with  the  major.  This  Reverend 
gentleman,  heerinff  that  the  young  Kirleys  had  been  sent  to 
a  Protestant  school,  wrote  to  the  major,  as  the  agent  of 
the  Patriotic  Commissioners,  informing  him  that  these  child- 
ren were  Catholics.  To  this  letter  an  evasive  answer  was 
returned.  After  some  time.  Canon  Grimley  wrote  again,  and 
in  reply,  received  the  note  to  which  we  wish  to  draw  the 
pardctdar  attention  of  the  reader.  The  major  knew  Canon 
Grimley  to  be  a  Priest,  a  gentleman  of  high  honour  and  of 
unimpeachable  veracity,  yet  with  a  want  of  courtesy  diflB- 
cult  to  understand,  the  usual  style  of  address  adopted 
towards  clergymen  is  departed  from,  probably  through 
inadvertence ;  hut  it  is  strange  that  a  tone  so  dif^rent  from 
that  which  was  ex.liibited  in  Major  Harris'  former  letter 
should  be  so  suddenly  manifested.  It  suggests  the  idea  that 
the  Commissioners  may  have  had  a  wish  to  snub  any  inter- 
meddling Catholic  Priest  whose  troublesome  enquiries  might 
disturb  the  even  tenor  of  the  course  they  had  resolved  to  pursue. 

This  officer  then  proceeds  with  his  letter  in  these  words : 
"  It  does  not  appear  that  the  children  of  Serjeant  Kirley 
were  ever  at  any  time  brought  up  by  their  parents  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  therefore  they  have  been  sent 
to  a  Protestant  school  where  they  will  be  well  (!)  taken 
care  of  by  the  Royal  Patriotic  Commission''.  This  is 
another  of  those  little  courtesies  which  abound  in  the  major's 
"  complete  letter  writer"  under  the  heading  of  **  reply  to  a 
letter  from  a  popish  priest."  Civilians  usually  indulge  in  the 
habit  of  softening  down  the  asperities  of  a  correspondence 
in  regard  to  a  matter  in  which  there  may  exist  a  difference 
of  opinion,  and  when  they  wish  to  intimate  a  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  any  statement  made  by  the  writer  to  whom  they 
are  replying,  generally  convey  their  disbelief,  in  that  well 
understood,  but  still  inoffensive  phrase,  '*  we  fear  you  are  ill 
informed.'*  But  the  major,  with  that  military  frankness  and 
soldierlike  disregard  for  the  amenities  of  social  life,  goes 
straight  to  the  point,  and  on  the  principle  of  when  you 
mean  a  thing,  say  it  in  the  plainest  way,  and  in  the  fewest 
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possible  words,  he  tells  Canon  Grimley  plumply,  *'  he  Kes/' 
"  Sir,  you  lie."  Nothing  is  simpler,  nothing  more  daring, 
and  like  other  simple  and  daring  things,  nothing  more  dan- 
gerous. The  major  is  now  **  in  position,"  he  cannot  retreat. 
Oh  yes  he  can.  He  is  too  clever  a  tactician  to  be  trapped 
so  easily.  He  only  wrot«  as  agent  of  the  Patriotic  Com- 
missioners, and  acted  on  "  instructions  from  head  quarters." 
Very  well,  major,  we  are  content,  every  latitude  will  be  given 
to  you.  It  will  answer  our  purpose  as  well  to  have  it  so. 
No  doubt  you  conveyed  to  the  Commissioners,  all  that 
Canon  Grimley  wrote  to  you.  We  should  like  to  see  that 
letter,  and  the  answer  the  Hon.  Sec.  sent  to  it.  The  Com- 
missioners '  then  were  in  full  possession  of  all  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  they  directed  their  Secretary  to  direct  you 
to  write  the  letter  of  "  April  26, 1857."  Everv  enquiry  was, 
of  course,  made  to  discover  in  what  religion  the  Kirleys  had 
been  brought  up.  The  authorities  in  Dundalk  were  written 
to ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hort,  Chaplain  of  the  Dublin  garrison,  was 
consulted;  the  records  of  the  penitentiary  were  searched 
to  discover  the  religion  of  the  surviving  parent ;  and  all  con- 
curred to  shew  that  the  parents  were  not  Catholics,  and  that 
the  children  were  never  at  any  time  brought  up  by  their 
parents  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Had  they  been, 
*'they  would  have  been  sent  to  a  Roman  Catholic  school,  and 
the  same  care  would  betaken  of  them."  Major,  previous  to 
your  writing  this  letter,  had  you  been  at  the  Grange  Gor- 
man Penitentiary  ?  If  you  had  been,  you  knew  that  Mrs. 
Kirley  was  entered  there  as  a  **  Roman  Catholic."  Did  yon 
ask  the  Chaplain,  in  what  faith  the  children  had  been  bronght 
up  ?  If  you  did  you  would  have  been  informed  "  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith."  If  you  did  make  these  enquiries,  and 
stiU  wrote  what  you  did  write,  you  acted  very  improperly.  If 
you  did  not  make  these  enquiries,  and  wrote  the  letter  of  the 
26,  of  April,  of  your  own  mere  motion,  in  contradiction  of 
Canon  Grimley 's  statement,  you  have  placed  yourself  in  a 
most  unenviable  position.  Should  it  so  happen  that  you 
continue  in  that  ignorance  which  to  you,  under  the  circum- 
stances would  be  bliss,we  regret  that  duty  obliges  us  to  deprive 
you  of  your  enjoyment.  It  is  a  fact  that  Serjeant  Kirley  was 
a  Catholic,  his  father  and  mother,  now  dead,  were  Catholics, 
his  brother  and  sister  still  living  are  Catholics.  Kirley  attend- 
ed mass  in  Dundalk,  and  performed  the  other  duties  required 
of  him  by  his  Church.  This  you  might  have  learned  from  the 
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Chaplam  at  that  station.  W  hilst  stationed  there  he  placed  his 
children  in  the  school  attached  to  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  in  that  town,  as  proved  by  a  letter  of  the  superioress, 
which  we  insert. 

"St.  Malachi'8, 
"  My  Lord  Archbibbop, —  "  October  26,  1857. 

**  In  reply  to  your  Grace's  kind  letter,  which  I  received  this 
morning,  I  beg  to  say  that  Margaret*  Patrick,  and  Alice  Kirley, 
attended  our  schools  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August, 
1854.  The  father,  a  soldier,  brought  them  himself,  and  was  most 
anxions  they  should  be  instructed  m  the  Catholic  religion.  .  .  . 
(Signed)        "  Sr.  M.  de  Sales  Viome.** 

Had  you  consulted  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hort,  he  would  have  told 
yoQ  that  when  he  proposed  to  Kirley  sending  one  of  liis  girls 
to  England  to  arrotestant  lady,  the  Serjeant  stipulated 
that  the  girl  should  be  brought  up  a  Catholic. 

Now  for  Mrs.  Kirlev  Some  of  our  good  friends  of  the 
press  made  great  fun  of  this  poor  woman.  They  referred  with 
peat  glee  to  the  number  of  times  she  had  been  in  prison. 
Dut  now  she  is  on  the  high  road  to  respectability,  she  has 
become  a  Protestant.  But  what  was  she  at  the  time  the 
children  were  about  beinc  sent  to  school?  Here  are  the  letters 
of  the  governor  and  of  the  chaplain  of  the  Penitentiary. 

«*  Grangegorman  Prison,  Dublin, 
**  Bktkrbnd  Sir,  *' November  4,  1757. 

**  With  reference  to  your  letter  just  received,  I  beg  to'  state 
that  you  shall  have  the  same  information  as  that  given  to  Major 
Harris,  concerning  the  prisoner  Kirley. 

"  Major  Harris  called  here  early  in  the  summer  of  thisjyear,  and 
told  me  that  the  obiect  of  his  visit  was,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the 
religion  of  the  children  of  the  woman  Kirley,  « ho  was  then  in  my 
custody  as  a  lunatic  ;  that  he  was  anxious  to  do  something  for  them 
on  the  part  of  the  Patrotic  Fund  Committee.  I  at  once  complied, 
and  in  the  Major's  presence  directed  Mr.  Warren,  the  chief  clerk, 
who  has  charge  of  the  registries,  and  who  is  a  most  correct  ofBcer, 
to  refer  to  them,  which  he  did,  and  I  think  he  traced  herself  and 
children  back,  in  the  Beggar's  Registry,  for  four,  but  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain for  three  times  or  committals,  and  in  each  of  these  they  were 
entered  '  Roman  Catholics,*  and,  if  I  mistake  not.  Major  Harris  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  trace  them  farther  back.  I  then  sent  for 
Rirley,  who  made  some  rambling  remarks.  I,  however,  told  the 
Major  that  I  would  get  a  certificate  from  the  medical  officer,  to  say 
whether  she  was  capable  of  making  any  statement  which  could  be 
relied  upon  ;  this  I  did,  and  forwarded  it  to  him  ;  but  the  doctor's 
opinion  was  that  she  was  a  mere  lunatic. 

"  On  her  last  committal  as  a  lunatic,  she  was  also  entered  as  a 
Roman  Catholic. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Reverend  Sir, 

**  Your  obedient  servant, 
**Rcv.  Canon  Grimley."  **  Thomai  L.  Stmmott. 
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"  19  Cabra  Parade,  Dublin, 
«'  November  4,  1857. 
'*Dbab  Mr.  Gruilet, 

«*  In  answer  to  yoar  queries  1  have  to  state  that  Mrs.  Kirlev  and 
her  children  were  in  the  penitentiary  of  which  I  am  chaplain.  They 
were  Catholics.  I  instructed  the  eldest  child  in  her  relijpous  duties, 
and  she  went  several  times  to  confession. 

•*  Believe  me  to  be 

*<  Your  faithful  servant, 

"Thomas  Whytk, 
<*  Roman  Catholic  Chaplain  to  Grangegorman 
Peoiteotiary. 
•'  Very  Rev.  Canon  Grimky, 
•'  etc.,  etc." 

Lest  there  miffht  be  any  doubt  of  the  religion  which  Mrs. 
Kirlev  professed,  we  subjoin  a  set  of  affidavits  sworn  before 
M.  Kelly,  Esq.,  J.  P.  for  the  county  Louth,  testifying  to 
the  fact  of  the  religion  of  parents  and  children  being  the 
same. 

**  I,  Elizabeth  Quinn,  of  Lisdoe,  county  Louth,  do  solemnly  and 
sincerely  declare,  that  I  am  sister  of  the  late  Serjeant  John  lurley, 
ofthe  Fourth  Dragoon  Guards;  that  Margaret  M'Cormick,  my  bro- 
ther John's  wife,  lived  with  me  for  four  months ;  that  she  and  her  child- 
ren attended  Mass  while  stopping  with  me,  and  that  said  Margaret 
M'Cormick,  my  brother  John's  wife,  told  me  she  was  at  confession 
with  Father  Kieran  of  Dundalk.  My  brother  John  Kirley  ex{a>essed 
in  my  presence  that  he  wished  his  children  to  be  educated  in  the 
Convent  School  of  Dundalk." 

"  I,  Patrick  Kiernan,  CO.  of  Dundalk,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely 
declare,  that  Mrs.  Kirley,  wife  of  the  late  Serjeant  Kirley,  of  the 
Fourth  Dragoon  Guards,  presented  herself  for  the  reception  of 
Sacraments  in  the  Catholic  Church  at  Dundalk." 

"  I,  Mary  Macken,  of  Dundalk,  do  solemnW  and  sincerely  declare, 
that  I  lived  in  the  same  house  with  Mrs.  Barley,  wife  of  the  late 
Serjeant  John  Kirley,  of  the  Fourth  Dragoon  Guards,  about  three 
months  ;  that  I  heard  her  frequently  say  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic  ; 
that  she  could  have  got  her  eldest  child  provided  for  by  a  Protestant 
lady  in  England,  but  she  would  not  consent  to  have  her  child  brought 
up  a  Protestant." 

**  1,  Rose  Martin,  of  Seatown,  county  Louth,  do  solemnly  and  sin- 
cerely declare,  that  Mrs.  Kirley,  wifie  ofthe  late  Serjeant  John  Kirley, 
ofthe  Fourth  Dragoon  Guards,  lived  in  my  house  in  Seatown  ;  that 
I  saw  her  and  her  children  at  Mass  ;  that  I  heard  her  say  she  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  ;  that  1  heard  Serjeant  Kirlev  state  he  wished  above 
all  things  his  children  would  be  educated  by  the  nuns," 
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Now  what  becomes  of  the  major's,  "  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  young  Kirleys  were  ever  at  any  time  brought 
up  in  the  Kornan  Catholic  faith."    Had  one  of  the  parents 
been  a  Protestant,  there  might  have  been  some  colour  for  the 
supposition  that  they  had  got  no  religious  education  at  all,  for 
mixed  marriages  oftentimes  produce  indifierentism  in  both 
parents,  or  matters  are  arranged  between  the  parties  by  a 
compromise.     But  when   both  parents  were  Koman  Ca- 
tholics, married  by  a  Boman  Catholic  Priest,  it  does  appear 
rather  absurd,  to  suppose  that  the  children  of  such  a  mamage 
should  be  brought  up  not  in  the  Boman  Catholic  faith.     But 
we  have  shown  by  the  strongest  evidence,  that  these  children 
were  Catholics,  and  therefore  the  major's  assertion  is  proved 
fii]so.    Now  these  matters  have  b^n  known  to  the  major 
for  some  time,  yet  he  has  neither  withdrawn  or  explained 
his  statement,  but  like  a*true  hero  is  resolved  to  die  at  his 
post    As  soon  as  these  facts  came  to  light,  the  Patriotic 
Gconmissioners  immediately  sent  the  childreai  to  a  Catholic 
school,  in  accordance  with  the  major's  promise  ?    Nothing 
of  the  sort.     Tbev  have  the  children,  and  they  have  the 
mother,  aiul  thev  oeclare  the  mother  wishes  the  children  to 
be  brought  up  l^rotestants.    The  wishes  of  a  limatic  are 
certainly  sure  guides,  and  safe  ones,  to  indicate  how  the 
children  should  be  reared.    Should  her  madness  assume  a 
different  form,  what  will  be  the  &te  of  the  children?    Thne 
Aese  "  Patriots   and  Proselytizers"  take  advantage  of  the 
position  in  which  the  country  has  placed  them  to  defeat 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  appointed.     Hitherto  it 
had  been  but  too  apparent,  how  the  most  awful  calamity  which 
had  ever  afflicted  a  country  could  be  used  as  a  means  to 
r^  ibe  poor  at  that  religion,  to  which  through  ages  of  per- 
lecation  they  had  clung  with  wonderftil  tenacity,  and  that  un- 
der the  guise  of  private  benevolence,  individuab  could  avail 
tiiemsdves  of  the  destitution  of  many  to  tamper  with  the 
fidth  of  a  few.    But  it  remained  to  be  preved,  that  a  great 
national  body  organised  for  a  noble  purpose  could  degrade 
its  high  mission  to  accomplish  the  base  ends  of  misguided 
zodots.    It  had  been  hoped  that  the  blood  so  freelv  shed 
for  England's  glory,  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  mstino- 
tioQs  which  party  feeling  had  created,  and  that  the  com- 
panionship of  labour,  of  sufficing,  and  of  victory,  abroad 
woold  have  been  the  forerunner  of  union  at  home :  that 
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henceforth  all  differences  of  creed,  should  merge  in  the  un- 
divided effort  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  time,  ingenuity,  and  energy  previously  expended  in 
fostering  religious  rancour,  and  sectarian  bigotry,  would  be 
for  the  future  employed  to  maintain  and  increase  the  ac- 
knowledged interests  of  the  community,  and  the  ancient 
power  of  these  realms.  But  vain  were  such  expectations, 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners  has  revived  the  old 
enmities,  which  were  fast  disappearing,  and  has  added  to 
these  feelings  the  consciousness,  that  not  even  the  sacred 
name  of  Royalty  can  ensure  to  the  Catholic  that  even- 
handed  justice  to  which  long^tried  fidelity  to  the  sovereign 
ought  to  have  entitled  him,  nor  preserve  him  from  a  per- 
secutionmore  odious  than  the  most  bloody  enactments,  which 
penal  legislation  devised.  The  love  of  the  Irish  people 
for  learning  is  well  known,  and  universally  admitted.  In 
the  olden  time,  this  country  produced  many  great  scholars, 
who  carried  to  foreign  climes,  a  knowledge  of  those  sciences 
and  that  literature  which  else  had  perished,  amid  the  dai-k- 
ness  which  overhung  the  then  known  world.  In  the  eighth 
century,  indeed,  the  high  reputation  of  the  Irish  for  scho- 
larship, had  become  established  throughout  Europe.  Eng- 
land herself  owes  to  the  piety  and  learning  of  Irishmen, 
her  preservation  from  that  total  ignorance,  which  the  con- 
Tulsions,  caused  by  internal  dissensions  and  foreign  inva- 
sions, were  calculated  to  engender. 

When  more  recently,  the  unjust  and  abominable  enact- 
ments of  a  penal  code  inflicted  the  greatest  hardships  upon 
the  native  population,  the  denial  of  the  privilege  to  obtcdn 
an  education  fit  home  was  felt  most  galling.  Many  who 
possessed  the  means  to  do  so,  sent  their  children  to  foreign 
seminaries,  and  thus  enabled  them  to  receive  that  instruction 
which,  at  home,  it  was  forbidden  to  afford.  Even  the  mass 
of  the  population,  though  unable  thus  to  gain  knowledge 
for  their  cnildren,  sent  them  to  some  obscure  scholar,  who, 
under  the  guise  of  far  different  avocations,  evaded  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  oflicers  of  the  law ;  and  many  a  man  who,  with 
the  last  generation  has  passed  from  amongst  us,  could  recall 
the  spot  where  beneath  the  hedgerow  that  skirted  some 
lonely  roadway,  he  imbibed  the  first  rudiments  of  those 
ancientlanguages  in  which  the  leading  spirits  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  wont  to  ridicule  the    follies,    denounce    the 
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Ticee,  or  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  their  countrymen. 
When,  however,  a  milder  tone,  more  in  accordance  with 
the  advancing  spirit  of  the  a^e,  pervaded  our  laws,  and 
those  restrictions,  which  before,  naa  repressed  the  tendency 
of  our  race,  were  removed,  the  genius  of  the  youth  of 
Ireland  asserted  its  pre-eminence,  and  proved  that  centu- 
ries of  penal  laws  had  not  dimmed  the  lustie  of  itsTiereditarv 
dories.  Now,  this  brave  old  land  presents  a  picture  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  any  country  on  the  face  of  God's  earth, 
of  a  people  long  enslaved,  proscribed,  nearly  extermi- 
nated, springing  into  new  life  and  vigour,  overcoming  by  the 
mere  force  of  its  talent,  its  integrity,  its  perseverance, 
every  obstacle  which  jealousy  and  power  could  oppose,  and 
wresting  from  the  hands  of  a  long  dominant,  ana  still  hos- 
tile &ction,  those  rights  from  which  it  had  been  so  long 
excluded.  Still  hostile- do  we  say?  Yes!  for,  finding 
repression  unavailing,  knowing  that  penal  laws  cannot  now 
be  reinforced,  they  seek  to  render  ineffectual  the  rights  they 
have  been  forced  to  concede ;  by  jibes  and  jeers  they  seek  to 
lessen  the  authority  of  our  ministers ;  by  insidious  schemes 
of  mixed  education  they  try  to  sap  the  foundation  of  our 
religious  belief;  and  to  cap  the  climax  of  their  iniquity, 
they  divert  the  pure  stream  of  national  benevolence  into 
the  foul  and  fetid  sink  of  sectarian  proselytism.  Is  there 
no  law  to  touch  these  men  ?    Shall  private  peculation  and 

Cnal  dishonesty  be  amenable  to  justice,  and  those  who 
violated  the  most  solemn  obligations  of  a  public  trust 
escape  with  impunity  ?  Shall  these  be  permitted  to  carry 
on  a  trade  in  souls,  more  heinous  than  that  accursed  traffic, 
which  erewhile  excited  the  indignant  vengeance  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  ?  That  trade  in  human  blood  which  enlisted  the 
C'  ciples  and  feelings  of  oar  common  nature  against  it,  was 
^  cruel,  less  unnatural  than  the  system  authorised  by  the 
commissioners,  which  deals  in  the  soids  of  men.  The  for- 
mer affected  only  the  body,  and  influenced  only  the  temporal 
condition  of  the  sufferers ;  the  latter  affects  the  verv  soul,  and 
will  influence  the  eternal  destiny  of  its  victims.  It  behoves, 
therefore,  those  who  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
who  are  placed,  by  Providence,  beyond  the  reach  of  these 
ravening  wolves,  to  help  their  weaker  and  poorer  brethren, 
by  every  means  within  their  reach  ;  and  as  the  law  has 
been  invoked  to  protect  those  evil-doers,  let  us,  too,  put  that 
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law  in  motion  to  disoover  how  far  such  misconduct  will 
be  permitted.  Let  us  meet  them  on  their  own  ground ; 
let  us  seize  every  opportunity  to  trace  and  bring  to  light 
their  deeds  of  darkness ;  let  us  not  be  discouraged  by  one 
failure  or  twenty  failures,  but  persevere,  conM^it  in  the 
conviction  that '"'  God  will  defend  the  right." 

We  have  a  little  above  asked  this  question — should  Mrs. 
Kirley's  madneis  take  a  diflferent  course,  what  would  be 
the  fate  of  her  children  1  And  to  this  we  had  intended  to 
reply  by  analogy,  judging  from  the  conduct  of  a  certain 
institution  in  England  with  regard  to  the  childrep  of  cor- 
poral Guilfoyle*  Whilst  writing  this  paper,  any  necessity 
for  a  hypothetical  uiswer  has  been  removed  by  the  occur- 
rence of  a  case,  the  particulars  of  which  we  have  just  read, 
and  lo  tiie  circumstances  of  which,  we  shall  venture  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers.  We  extract  from  the  **  We^y 
Register." 

We  do  not  certify  the  facts,  but  we  have  ev^  reason  to 
believe  they  are  true ;  for  we  cannot  imagine  th»t  a  respec- 
table newspaper  would,  knowingly,  state  a  falsehood.  And 
this  recital  is  so  circumstantial,  that,  until  there  be  an  offi- 
cial contradiction  of  the  statement,  we  must  give  it  credence. 
In. stating  that  a  matter  did  Tiot  occur,  which  has  happened, 
the  party  may  not  be  guilty  of  anv  wish  to  misrepresent, 
and  if  the  occurrence  have  taken  place  at  any  considerable 
distance  of  time,  a  justification  may  be  found  in  that  defect- 
iveness of  memory,  to  which  we  are  all,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  liable ;  and  this  is  the  view  commonly  taken  by 
juries  when  deciding  upon  testimony  of  a  contradictory 
character,  as  to  ev^its  which  may  ot  may  not  have  happened ; 
but  when  a  person  states  a  fact  to  exsist,  which  does  not 
exist  at  all,  he  renders  himself  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
grossly  and  wilfully  perverting  the  truth.  Now,  this  jour- 
nal is  either  telling  a  lie,  or  asserting  a  fact ;  if  the  former, 
why  has  it  not  been  contradicted  ?  if  the  latter,  then  we  are 
bwmd  to  give  the  narrative  our  entire  belief.  We  ffive  it 
for  what  it  is  worth,  let  the  reader  judge  of  its  vmue. 

-As  we  before  stated,  the  commissioners  bound  themselves 
to  educate  the  children  in  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
having  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  surviving  mother ;  and 
they  have  also  admitted  that  they  were  in  loco  parentis^ 
and  bound  to  enquire  what  was    the  father's    religion. 
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not  to  take  it  on  trust.  Now,  let  us  see  how  this  principle  is 
acted  on  when  a  Catholic  is  the  subject  of  their  jurisdiction. 
We  give  the  facts  in  our  own  langaage : — 

Priyate  Nelson  of  the  9dthre^m«nt,  a  Catholic,  bad  fcmr 
children,  aged  respectirely  (in  lb55),  nine  years  and  a  half, 
HI  years  and  a  ban,  five  years,  and  three  years.  He  died  in 
the  Crimea ;  his  widow  is  a  Catholic  ;  the  four  children  were 
Bent  to  a  Protestant  school.  Recently,  several  Catholic  chil- 
dren have  been  removed  from  Protestant  to  Catholic  schools, 
on  the  demand  of  their  mothers.  There  was  some  chance 
that  Mrs.  Nelson  mi^ht  do  the  same.  How  was  this  to  be 
ayoided  ?  It  seems  tnere  was  some  rule  made  by  the  com- 
noissioners,  according  to  which  every  application  for  the 
placing  of  a  child  at  a  Catholic  school,  is  rigidly  refused,  if 
thechSd  want  a  day  of  being  seven  years  old;  but  if  the 
Catholic  mother  permitted  her  child  to  be  sent  to  a  Protes- 
tant school,  this  rule  was  relaxed.  One  of  Mrs.  Nelson's 
children  is  still  under  the  prescribed  age  ;  she  was  therefore 
told  at  the  office,  some  months  ago,  that  she  must  remove  it 
from  this  school,  in  which  it  had  been  placed,  and  keep  it 
at  home.  She  perfectly  understood,  that  if  she  left  ner 
children  at  the  Protestant  school  this  notice  would  be 
allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  For  manv  months  it  con- 
tinned  so ;  this  poor  woman  applied  to  have  her  four  children 
wnt  to  a  Catholic  school ;  the  request  was  refused.  "  There 
is  yet  another  remarkable  fact,"  says  the  writer,  and  we 
shall  now  let  him  speak  for  himself: — 

"There  is  yet  another  remarkable  fact  in  the  case  of  those  poor  child- 
ren. Wben  the  mother  went  down  in  person  into  Hampshire  to  remove 
tbem,  all  the  children,  including  the  youngest  (^only  five  years  old),  re- 
futed to  go  with  her,  and  she  was  compelled  to  return  to  London  with- 
oat  them.  This,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  represented  by  the  agents  of  the 
Pitriotic  Fund  as  a  signal  triumph :  they  are  heartily  welcome  to  it. 
It  shows  what  sort  of  training  Catholic  children  receive  at  the  schools 
to  whidi  they  ore  consigned  by  Captain  Fishboume^how  much 
Bore  carefully  they  are  instructed  in  theological  controvemv  than  in 
filial  duty.  The  poor  widow  ascertained  that  notice  had  been  sent 
to  the  managers  of  the  school,  some  days  before  she  came  with  Cap. 
t^D  Pi&hbourne*s  order  for  their  removal.  The  time  thus  gained 
l»d  been  carefully  made  use  of.  To  speak  on  the  representation  of 
etdldren  is  never  safe ;  tbetr  account  may  materially  difier  from  the 
representation  which  the  managers  of  the  school  would  give  of  the 
lame  (acts.  Their  account^  true  or  false^  is,  that  they  were  sent  for 
W  the  Ikdy  who  keeps  it,  and  alarmed  by  being  told  of  the  treatment 
wey  would  receire  if  they  went.  They  even  go  into  particulars,  and 
^J  tbey  were  warned  that  they  wouU  be  shut  up,  and  not  let  to  get 
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out,  with  other  details  of  cruelty  so  strange  as  to  sound  like  a  child's 
misunderstanding.  That  it  was  suggested  by  any  ill-wili  towards 
their  teachers  is  unlikely,  as  they  give  the  highest  account  of  their 
ffood  and  kind  treatment  by  them.  In  the  end,  after  a  second  journey 
from  London,  the  poor  widow,  not  without  considerable  difficulty^ 
recovered  her  children.  On  all  this  we  would  make  only  one  com. 
ment.  It  explains  Captain  Fishbourne's  obstinate  refusal  of  any  clue 
to  the  particulars  of  his  proceedings;  the  names,  ages,  &c.,  of  the 
,  children  whom  he  hatt  placed  in  different  schools,  how  long 
they  remained  there,  and  where  they  now  are,  ftc  If  our  parliament 
or  her  Mi^esty's  ministers  are  really  desirous  of  fair  play,  it  will  lead 
them  to  compel  him  to  give  that  information.  But^  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  Catholics  of  the  Empire  have  much  in  their  own  hands.  Some- 
where around  us  are  the  mothers  of  the  poor  children  whom  be  has 
kidnapped.  They  feel  more  than  any  one  else,  the  sin  against  Ood, 
and  the  cruelty  towards  their  children,  which  they  have  reluctantly 
been  induced  to  commit.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  find  them  out ;  to 
explain  to  them  their  rights,  and  to  assure  them  of  influential  support 
in  demanding  them,  and  they  will  onl^  be  too  glad  to  remove  their, 
children." 

Here  is  another  example  of  how  the  pubKc  fiinds  are  dis- 
posed of.  Every  inducement  is  held  out  to  poor  Catholics, 
to  cause  them  to  allow  their  children  to  be  brought  up  Pro- 
testants, and  every  impediment  thrown  in  the  way  of  their 
rearing  them  in  their  own  religion.  How  is  it  reconcileable 
with  a  due  execution  of  the  trust  rei)osed  in  the  commis- 
sioners, that  they  should  have  one  rule  for  those  who  wish 
to  have  their  cnUdren  educated  in  Catholic  schools,  and 
another  for  those  who  are  wiDing  to  sacrifice  them  to  the 
tender  mercy  of  zealots.  Many  a  poor  woman  overcome 
by  her  afflictions,  and  worn  out  by  her  poverty,  may  have 
been  terrified  by  the  prospect  of  having  to  charge  herself 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  child  whom  probably  her  means 
were  inadequate  to  support.  The  want  of  courage,  to  view 
without  flinching,  such  a  prospect,  might  have  induced  weak 
mothers  to  neglect  their  offspring.  The  children  would,  in 
this  wav,  have  neen  left  at  the  school,  reared  Protestants,  and 
the  reply  to  any  indignant  demand  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  her  creed,  would  have  been,  the  children  were  here  by  their 
mother's  wish.  The  scene  Vhich  took  place  on  the  demand  of 
Mrs.  Nelson  for  her  children,  is  only  one  out  of  the  many 
instances  which  might  be  adduced  to  prove  how  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Patriotic  Fund  have  been  able  to  sustam  their 
statement  with  regard  to  the  paucity  of  Catholics  in  the 
British  army.  But  their  triumph  will  be  short  lived.  The 
country  is  at  length  awake ;  the  indignation  of  the  people 
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is  enkindled,  it  will  descend  in  thunder,  and  scatter  this  guilty 
t^c  to  the  winds. 

We  shall  just  mention  one  other  case,  and  then  revert  to 
the  Archbishop's  letter  on  the  allotment  of  the  surplus 
funds. 

William  Norris  of  the  90th  Regiment,  was  a  Catholic. 
He  married  a  girl  named  Margaret  Donovan,  also  a  Catholic. 
They  had  children,  and  when  Norris  was  leaving  this  coun- 
tiT  with  his  regiment,  under  orders  for  the  East,  he  begged 
of  Canon  Grinoley,  who  acted  as  Chaplain  to  the  Catholic 
soldiers  in  the  Dublin  garrison,  to  take  care  of  them,  to  look 
after  their  education,  and  see  that  they  were  religiously 
reared  in  the  old  faith.  Poor  fellow :  he  died  in  the  Crimea. 
His  widow,  anxious  that  her  children  should  be  well  taken 
care  of,  applied  to  have  them  placed  in  Catholic  schools.  No 
attention  was  paid  to  her  request.  She  repeated  her  appli- 
Ciition  again  and  a^in,  specifying  that  she  desired  Mary- 
Ann  Norris  to  be  placed  either  at  St.  Clare's  Orphan  school, 
Harold's  Cross,  or  in  the  school  attached  to  the  Convent  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Baggot-street. 

StiU  her  demand  was  neglected.  Worn  out  by  these 
reiterated  reftisals  and  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  she 
again  waited  on  the  agent  of  the  Commissioners,  and  stated 
her  wish  to  leave  the  selection  of  a  school  to  him.  Imme- 
diately the  agent  wrote,  and  bv  return  of  post,  an  answer  was 
received  from  Captain  Fishboume  stating  that  the  girl 
should  be  at  once  sent  to  London,  and  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  mother  to  enable  her  to 
come'up  to  London  witn  her  child,  and  to  pay  her  expenses 
back  to  this  country.  They  went  to  London.  The  child 
was  placed  at  a  Protestant  school ;  the  mother  returned,  and 
heart  broken  at  the  fate  to  which  the  pressure  of  want  had 
induced  her  to  commit  her  child,  died  in  a  short  period. 
She  is  no  more.  May  her  poverty  plead  an  excuse  for  this 
her  ffrave  dereliction  of  duty,  fiut  it  affords  no  excuse 
to  the  Commissioners.  The  agent  here  can  offer  no 
apology  for  such  conduct.  He  w^U  knew  the  religion  of  the 
father.  There  was  no  stain  on  the  moral  conduct  of  the 
mother;  her  wishes  upon  the  subject  were  known ;  they  were 
in  accordance  with  those  long  before  expressed  by  the 
father,  and  her  wishes  being  in  such  perfect  harmony  with  hia 
12 
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desire,  his  religion  was  the  religion  in  which,  according  to 
the  express  declaration  of  Captain  Fishboumc,  the  chiliren 
should  be  educated.  What  now  becomes  of  the  assertion 
of  Major  Harris  in  the  case  of  the  Kirleys?  **  Were  they 
known  to  be  Roman  Catholics  they  would  be  sent  by  the 
Commissioners  to  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  well  taken 
care  of."  It  just  occurs  to  us  to  ask  who  is  this  Fishboume  ? 
There  was  a  Fishboume  in  Carlow  of  whom  we  in  our  youth 
heard  much,  who,  with  four  other  Magistrates,  was  struck  off 
the  roll  pn  a  representation  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  for 
having  interfered  with  the  civil  rights  of  one  or  two  hundred 
Catholics.  We  wonder  is  the  gallant  Captain  anj^  relation 
of  this  ex-Magistrate.  It  would  be  well  to  know  this,  for 
we  might  then  be  able  to  estimate  the  justice  of  the 
(Commissioners,  and  be  enabled  to  understand  much 
which  is  at  present  incomprehensible.  If  he  be  a  relative 
we  cannot  congratulate  the  public  upon  the  selection  of 
such  a  man  to  administer  a  fund  in  which  Catholics  are 
interested.  Out  of  this  case  of  Mrs.  Norris  arose  an 
amusing  correspondence  which  we  shall  insert,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  tedium  of  this  matter  of  fact  paper.  The  Arch- 
bishop interested  himself  in  this  poor  Mrs.  Norris,  and  re- 
ferred to  her  case  in  his  letter  to  Lord  8t.  Leonards.  The  re- 
ference attracted  the  attention  of  a  gallant  Major,  not  the 
Kirley's  Major,  but  another  Major,  Afrs.  Norris's  Major: 
and  he  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to  the  Archbishop  in 
the  following  terms. 

Ro^al  Hospital,  Dublin,  December  10,  1857. 
Mt  Lord — I  have  the  honour  to  state  for  your  information,  that, 
as  I  was  the  only  person  in  Dublin  acting  for  the  ro/al  coromissionerft* 
Patriotic  Fund  that  had  any  right  to  forward  any  application  for 
Mrs.  Nurris,  the  woman  alluded  to  by  you  at  page  38,  in  your  let- 
ter to  Lord  St.  Leonards,  1  therefore  consider  I  have  a  right  to 
demand  from  your  Lordship  to  state  whether  or  not  I  am  the  official 
alluded  to  at  page  98  who  treated  Mrs.  Norris  so  um;iTiHy,as  described 
by  your  Lordship  ?  1  have  the  bo&our  to  be,  my  lord«  your  most 
obedient  servant^  Owbn  Llotd  OrM£bt. 

Maj^,  and  O.S.  2nd  Dublin  DistricU 
The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop, 
&c.,  &c.,  56,  Eccles  .street,  Dublin. 

To  this  note  his  Grace  returned  a  very  proper  and  be- 
coming answer,  informing  Major  Ormsby  that  his  know- 
ledge was  derived  from  two  gentlemen  who  had  the  facta 
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from  the  Upfl  of  Mrs.  Norris  herself.     Here  is  the  Arch- 
bishop's letter, 

55,  £ccle8-8treet,  14th  December,  1857. 
8iB — In   reply  to  jour  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  with  which  I 
have  been  honoured,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  eiven  all  the  in- 
formation of  which,  when   writing,  I  was  possessea  regarding  Mrs. 
Norris,  at  pase  40  of  the  third  edition  of  the  letter  to  Lord  St. 
Leonards,  pnolished  a  daj  or  two  before  your  letter  reached  me.    By 
referring  to  that  page,  you  will  perceive  that  my  information  was  de- 
rived from  a  gentleman  who,  in  company  with  another,  had  received 
it  from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Norris  herself.     My  mformant,  in  his  letter^ 
does  act  mention  the  name  of  the  official  who  treated  with  Mrs.  Norris 
about  Mnding  her  cbHd  to  a  Protestant  school ;  but  he  declared 
that  he  and  his  friend  are  ready  to  verify  this  statement,  of  which  I 
gave  a  condensed  account,  before  any  tribunal  or  commission  deputed 
to  examine  the  case.     Since  my  letter  to  Lord  St.  Leonards  was  pub- 
lished, another  gentleman  has  informed  me  that  he  had  also  a  con* 
i^rRAtion  with  Mrs  Norris,  and  that  in  course  of  it  she  referred  to  a 
letter  addres:^d  by  herself  to  the  commissioners,  and  to  an  answer  she 
received  from  them  early  in  November,  1866  i  also,  to  another  letter 
addressed  to  the  commissioners  about  the  middle  of  said  month,  and 
to  an  answer  received  to  the  same  letter.     If  these  four  documents, 
and  all  the  correspondence  that  passed  between  Mrs.  Norris  and  the 
oomraissioaers  be  predoced,  perhaps  the  name  of  the  official  she  men* 
tioaed  may  be  discovered,  and  ker  own  feelings  more  fully  understood* 
It  appears  that  Mrs.  Norris  is  dead.     The  high  character  and  un- 
bonnaed  integrity  of  my  informant  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  she 
made  the  statement  given  in  my  letter.     If  she  brought  an  unfounded 
charge  against  an  official  of  the  commissioners,  she  has  already  ren- 
dered a  dreadful  account  for  havii^  done  so  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  her 
statement  be  correct,  the  official  will,  in  his  turn,  have  to  answer 
before  a  just  Judge,  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  for  having  induced 
a  poor  woman  to  act  against  her  conscience,  and  to  sacrifice  the  faith 
or  her  child,  which  should  have  been  dearer  to  her  than  life  itself. 
As  I  am  only  anxious  that  the  ftdl  truth  should  be  known,  I  have 
waived  all  controversy  about  the  right  which  you  assume  of  putting 
me  questions,  whilst  these  -whom  you  represent  have  given  no  answer 
to  a  plain  statement  of  facts  sent  to  them.     I  have  the  honor  to  be 
your  obedient  servant.  (Signed)  ^  Paul  Oullbn. 

Major  Owen  Lloyd  Ormsby,  O.S.  2nd  Dublin  District. 

The  Major  grew  pugnacijous,  and  like  most  persons  who 
lose  their  tamper  lost  his  head,  for  we  oannot  believe  that 
'^  an  officer  and  a  gentlemaa''  having  full  possession  of  bis 
faculties  could  have  penned  such  an  effiision  as  the  following. 

Royal  Hospital,  Dublin,  Dec.  21,  1857. 
Mr  Loan—  In  reply  to  letter  of  the    14th  inst,  have  the  honour 
to  acquaint  you,  as  you  decline  to  say  whether  or  not  the  statement 
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published  by  you.  relative  to  a  Mrs.  Norris,  alluded  to  me,  T  have 
now  to  state  in  the  most  positive  manner,  that  the  statements  referred 
to  are  utterly  without  foundation, 'if  intended  for  me.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Owen  Lloyd  Ormsby, 
Major  and  O.S.,  2nd  Dublin  District. 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop, 
55,  Eccles-street,  Dublin. 

We  venture  to  say  that  the  veriest  tyro  just  entering 
upon  a  course  of  **  Lindley  Murray*'  would  have  blush^ 
had  such  a  letter  been  attributed  to  him.  Leaving  out  the 
parenthesis,  we  are  enabled  to  behold  more  clearly  the 
beauties  of  this  epistolary  gem.  It  will  run  thus — '*  My 
Lord,  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  I  have  the 
honor  to  acquaint  you,  I  have  now  to  state  in  the  most 
positive  manner  &c.,  &c.'* 

What  an  extraordinary  sample  of  military  letter  writing. 
The  manner  affords  an  example  of  a  disregard  for  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  composition,  as  the  matter  does  a  neglect  of 
those  of  propriety.  Judging  from  this  sample  we  would 
advise  the  Major  to  give  a  lecture  on  the  personal  pro- 
nouns for  the  benefit  of  the  **  Patriotic  Fund."  He  would 
eclipse  Blair,  and  might  become  the  head  of  a  new  school  of 
composition.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  benefit  of  "  the  Ser- 
vice" that  competitive  examinations  were  not  known  when 
Major  Ormsby  was  gazetted,  or  we  fear  he  should  have  been 
to  use  the  techinal  term,  "  Spun,"  and  thus  the  Military 
branch  of  *'  the  Service"  would  have  been  deprived  of  a 
most  intelligent  officer,  and  the  Patriotic  Commissioners 
would  have  lost  the  assistance  of  this  invaluable  official. 

Notwithstanding  this  *'  bit  o'  writing"  his  Grace,  not  heed- 
ing this  ungrammatical  scribbler,  but  anxious  that  the  public 
mind  should  be  satisfied  as  to  the  bona  fides  of  his  Grace's 
stat(3ments,  sent  a  reply  asking  for  the  production  of  the 
letters  which  passed  between  the  Major  and  his  masters 
in  reference  to  the  case  of  the  widow  Norris,  and  calling 
the  Major's  attention  to  some  letters  which  his  Grace  thought 
might  be  within  Ormsby 's  reach. 

55,  Eccles-ptreet,  December  24,  1857. 
Sir — I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  communicatiou  of  the 
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2Ut  instant,  in  reply  to  my  letter  of  the  i4th.  I  am  happy  to  perceive 
that  you  repudiate  any  participation  in  the  unworthy  proceediuj^^s  by 
which  Mr«.  Norria,  according  to  her  own  statement,  was  induced  to 
sacrifice  the  faith  of  her  child  ;  but  I  regret  that  you  have  not  pro- 
duced the  correspondence  which  passed  between  her  and  the  Royal 
GomniissioDers  of  the  Patriotic  Fund.  She  received  from  their  sec- 
retary or  agent,  a  letter,  dated  November  5tb,  1856,  in  reply  to  a 
niemoria]  addressed  by  her  some  months  previously  to  them.  She  re- 
ceived another  letter,  dated  25th  of  the  same  month  and  year,  which 
was  a  reply  to  a  second  letter  addressed  by  her  to  the  Commissioners 
CD  the  IStn  of  November.  These  documents  are,  I  presume,  within 
your  reach  ;  and  if  you  produce  them  in  an  official  form,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly tend  to  remove  all  controversy  on  the  matter  under  exami- 
nation. I  am  informed  that  Mrs.  Norris's  letters,  or  memorials, 
show  a  decided  anxiety  on  her  part  to  place  her  child  in  a  Catholic 
schooL  This  being  the  case,  the  question  naturally  arises,  by  what 
agency,  and  by  what  official,  was  the  poor  women  induced  to  act 
against  her  conscience,  and  to  consent  to  have  her  daughter  educated 
io  a  religion  which  herself  did  not  believe.  It  appears  to  me  that 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  management  of  the  Patriotic  Fund 
ought  to  be  anxious  to  have  the  fullest  light  thrown  upon  the  matter, 
in  which  they  cannot  but  feel  that  they  may  be  compromised  before 
the  public.  If  you  do  not  think  Ht  to  produce  the  correspondence, 
perhaps  it  may  be  brought  to  light  in  some  other  way.  I  have  the 
honor  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  ^  Paul  Cullkn. 

Migor  Owen  Lloyd  Ormsby,  O.S.  2nd  Dublin  District, 
Boyal  Hospital. 

The  production  of  these  documents  was  refused,  without 
an  order  from  the  Commissioners,  and  the  agent  proceeds 
to  charge  *'  Dr.  Cullen"  with  having  published,  '*  false  and 
anonymous  statements." 

Dublin,  29th  December,  1857. 

Mr  LoBD — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  24th  instant,  I  have  the 
honoor  to  state  that  I  have  no  authority  to  produce  any  official  cor- 
reipondence  that  may  he  in  my  office  relative  to  Mrs.  Norris,  but 
shall  be  happy  to  do  so  if  commanded  by  the  Royal  Commissioners 
of  the  Patriotic  Fund.  1  beg  to  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  me  to  the  Hon.  Secretai*y,  Royal  Patriotic  Fund,  on  my 
atteDtion  being  called  to  your  letter  to  Lord  St.  Leonards,  together 
with  a  certificate  from  both  my  staff  strjeants — men  of  high  char- 
acter  and  undoubted  integrity — which,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  satisfy 
the  public  that  the  false  and  anonymous  statements  published  by  you 
can  in  no  way  allude  to  me.  O.  L.  Ormsby. 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen,  55,  Eccles-street,  Dublin. 

We  have  often  read  ah  angry  correspondence,  but  it  has 
never  been  our  lot  to  peruse  communications  displaying  so 
much  imorance  and  its  usual  concomitant  impudence  as 
thoee  of  Major  Ormsby.     The  Archbishop  calm  and  col- 
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lected  wounds  his  adyersary  at  every  pass,  whilst  the  Ma- 
jor wildly  thrusting  in  his  blind  fury  injures  only  himself 
and  leaves  his  opponent  unscathed.  Not  satisfied,  how- 
ever, with  thus  smashing  (?)  "  Dr.CuUen/*  the  Major  felt 
it  necessary  to  justify  Ms  conduct  to  his  master,  and  ac- 
cordingly, addressed  a  report  to  Captain  Fishbonme  on 
the  subject  of  Mrs.  Norris,  in  which  with  a  rashness 
totallr  irreconcilable  with  that  self-possession  and  imper- 
turbable calmness  which  should  characterise  a  command- 
ing officer,  he  distinctly  brands  '*  Dr.  Cullen*'  as  a  liar ! 
What  a  pity  this  fiery  Hotspur  was  not  sent  to  cool 
his  heels  in  the  Crimea ;  a  little  Muscovite  phlebotomy 
might  tone  down  to  a  healthy  flow  the  impetuous  torrent 
of  his  ardent  blood.  What  a  pity  that  this  o'ermastering 
energy  should  have  been  wasted  in  a  controversy  with  a 
Popish  priest,  which  would  have  been  so  useful  at  the  Redan, 
and  would  doubtless  have  succeeded  in  gaining  that  prize 
of  which  the  English  were  so  wrongfully  depriv^.  The  poor 
Major — 

"Dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured — " 

has  the  hardihood  to  cast  upon  a  clergyman  an  insult 
which  if  offered  to  one  of  his  most  junior  subordinates  might 
have  had  a  by  no  means  pleasant  result.    But 

*'  That  in  the  Major's  but  a  choleric  word, 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  rank  blasphemy.'* 

It  is  strange  to  observe  that  the  two  Majors  shine  in  the 
same  style  of  epistolary  elegance.  Was  there  not  some- 
thing in  our  suspicion  with  regard  to  the  '*  complete  letter 
writer  V  Major  number  one  tells  the  priest  he  lies.  Ma- 
jor number  two  tells  the  Archbishop  the  same  thing.  Still 
we  must  not  criticize,  but  be  content : 

"  Great  men  may  jest  with  saints  :  'tis  wit  in  them, 
But,  in  the  less,  foul  profanation." 

Let  us  come  to  this  Report.     Here  it  is. 

The  official  report  of  Major  Lloyd  Ormsby,   addressed  to 
Captain  Fishbouri>0 : — 

Royal  Hospital,  2nd  Dublin  District. 
Sir — My  attention  having  been  called  to  Dr.   Cullen*s  letter   to 
Lord  St.  Leonards,  page  38,  where  he  alludes  to  a  Mrs.  Norris,  I  have 
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the  boDor  to  acquaint  jrou,  for  the  ioformation  of  the  Bo^al  Com- 
missiooers  of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  that  the  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Cullen, 
relative  to  the  treatment  received  by  Mrs  Norris  from  an  official,  are 
otterly  false,  if  intended  for  me,  It  is  true  Mrs.  Norrie  applied  to 
have  her  child  sent  to  the  Protestant  school  at  Uampstead  ;  and  I 
remarked  to  Mrs.  Norris^  at  that  time,  in  the  presence  of  my  two 
staff  Serjeants,  both  Roman  Catholics,  that  I  considered  it  a  most 
extraordinary  proceeding  on  her  part  to  send  her  child  to  a  Protestant 
school,  as  she  stated  herself  and  husband  were  Roman  Catholics,  and 
I  advised  her  not  to  do  so  without  due  consideration.  I  wish  to  add 
that  my  staff  Serjeants  are  ready  to  certify  that  this  statement  is  cor- 
rect,  and  that  no  influence  whatever  was  used  by  me  to  make  Mrs. 
Norris  send  her  children  to  a  Protectant  school ;  and  I  beg  to  suggest 
that  the  Royal  Commissioners  will  call  upon  Dr.  Cullen  to  name  the 
*  official  he  alludes  to,  that  treated  Mrs.  Norris  so  uncivilly.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

OWKV  LlOTD  OftMSST, 

Major  and  S.O.  2nd  Dublin  District 
Captain  Fishbourne,  19,  New-street, 
Spring  Gardens,  London. 


''Royal  Hospital,  Dublin,  ilth  December,  1857. 
"  We,  Che  undersigned,  do  certify  that  we  bare  attentively  read 
tbe  letter  addressed  by  Major  O.L.  Ormsby  to  Captain  Fishbourne, 
Hon.  Secretary  Royal  Patriotic  Fund,  dated  2ad  of  December,  1857, 
snd  hereby  testify  to  the  truths  therein  stated, 

(Signed)  "  Jambs  Bibsbtt,  Staff  serjeant, 

"  James  Jones,  Quartermaster  SerjeanL'* 

The  Major  is  caught,  he  fell  in  to  a  trap.  His  triumph  was 
a  little  premature.  "  1  wish  to  add  that  my  staff  Serjeants  are 
ready  to  certify  that  my  statement  is  correct."  Indeed  they 
are  not.  They  are  prepared  to  *'  testify  to  the  trut/is 
therein  stated/they  will  certify  that  whatever  is  trtie  in 
your  statement  is  true,  but  they  cannot  certify  that  your 
statement  is  correct.  It  is  too  bad  to  see  a  Major  out-ma- 
noeuvred in  this  way  by  staff  Serjeants ;  it  is  subversive  of 
all  discipline,  and  thev  should  be  tried  by  Court  Martial  and 
d^raded.  But  perhaps  the  Major  is  cleverer  than  we 
thought,  and  this  is  only  a  ruse;  that  he  knew  very 
well,  what  the  Serjeants  signed  and  let  them  sign  it, 
because  they  would  not  siffn  any  thing  more  explicit;  probably 
the  Major  thought  it  mi^  escape  the  general  run  of  News- 
paper readers,  and  as  to  Fishbourne  "he  is  all  right." 
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"  Utnim  horum  mavis  accipde." 
Take  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.     We  are  done  v\rith  you. 
We  shall  merely  say  "  we  know  what  we  know/' 

TO  MAJOR  OWEN  LLOYD  ORMSBY,  O.S.,  2nd  DUBLIN 
DISTRICT. 
55,  Eccles  street,  Ist  Januarjy  1866. 

Sir— I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  29tb 
ultimo,  which  I  perceive  you,  without  giving  time  for  a  reply,  have 
pujblished  in  the  Evening  Mail  of  this  date,  and  which  I  therefore 
answer  through  the  press. 

In  that  letter  you  nave  altogether  lost  sight  of  the  questions  really 
at  issue,  and  you  seem  only  intent  on  supporting  your  own  veracity 
by  the  authority  of  your  two  sergeants. 

The  quefetions  really  at  issue  were  : — 

Ist — Did  Mrs.  Norris  make  the  statements  attributed  to  her  in 
my  letter? 

2ndly — If  she  made  those  statements,  was  she  worthy  of  credit  ? 

3rdly — If  she  were  worthy  of  credit,  by  what  agency,  and  by  what 
official,  was  she  induced  to  betray  her  conscience  by  allowing  her 
child  to  be  educated  a  Protestant  ? 

As  to  the  first  question,  though  you  assert,  with  official  arrogance, 
that  the  statements  made  in  my  letter  are  •*  false  and  anonymous," 
you  will  be  reluctantly  obliged,  when  you  read  the  names  and  de- 
clarations of  my  informants,  who  are  as  well  known  and  as  veracious, 
•  at  least,  as  you  are,  to  admit  that  your  anxiety  to  shield  your  own 
character  has  placed  you  in  a  position  which  you  cannot  sustain. 
The  public  will  see  that  my  informants  are  gentlemen  of  unsullied 
honour  and  unimpeachable  integrity,  that  they  had  not  been  engaged 
in  schemes  to  convert  public  funds  to  purposes  of  vile  proselytism, 
and  all  will  admit  that  I  was  justified  in  receiving  their  statenients 
without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

2ndly — As  to  Mrs.  Norris  herself,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
credit  should  be  denied  to  her.  It  is  certain  that  she  waited  several 
times  on  Canon  Grimley  to  consult  with  him  on  the  best  means  of  se- 
curing a  Catholic  education  for  her  child,  it  is  also  certain  thai 
Canon  Grimley  read  the  letter  which  she  had  addressed  to  the  Com- 
missoners  of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  to  their  committee,  or  to  their 
agents,  expressing  a  strong  desire  to  have  her  child  placed  in  a 
Catholic  school,  and  that  he  saw  her  sign  the  letter  in  question  in  the 
presence  of  an  alderman  of  this  city,  a  precaution  which  she  adopted 
in  order  to  secure  authority  for  her  statements.  From  the  letter  here 
appended  of  Mr.  Star  it  appears  that  she  assured  him  and  Mr,  Lynch, 
the  gentleman  who  accompanied  him,  that  she  had  been  most  anxioas 
to  have  her  child  placed  in  a  convent  school ;  and  she  added  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  and  annoyance  which  she  met 
with  from  an  official,  that,  in  her  weakness,  she  consented  to  abandon 
her  project. 

Such  are  the  statements  undoubtedly  made  by  Mrs.  Norris.  Are 
they  in  conformity  with  the  letters  or  petitions  which  she  sent  to  the 
Commissioners,  or  to  their  committee^  or  agents  ?    If  her  letters 
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are  really  in  contradiction  with  her  statemeots,  then  her  credibility 
is  affected.  Bat  if  the  statements  referred  to  be  confirmed  by  her 
letters  or  petitions,  we  have  a  strong  gpround  for  giving  credence  to 
her  narrative  of  the  unworthy  proceedings  of  an  official,  by  which  she 
▼as  indaced  to  sacrifice  the  reli^on  of  her  daughter.  If  you.  Sir, 
wish  the  truth  to  be  known,  publish  at  once  Mrs.  Norris's  letters, 
and  do  not  shelter  yourself  behind  official  reserve.  If  that  correspon- 
deoce  be  not  produced,  must  it  not  be  said  that  there  is  something 
verT  mysterious  in  this  case  which  it  is  not  your  interest  to  bring 
under  the  public  eye  ? 

As  to  the  third  question,  viz.,  *'  by  what  agency  was  Mrs.  Norris 
induced  to  betray  her  conscience  ?  "  it  is  evident  that  strong  means 
mnst  have  been  employed  ^o  make  h^r  change  her  mind ;  it  is  certun 
that  she  consulted  Canon  Qrimley  several  times  about  the  education 
■  of  her  child ;  it  is  certain  that  she  wrote  several  times  to  the 
I  Commissioners,  or  those  employed  by  them,  on  that  important 
I  matter ;  it  is  certain  that  she  went  before  an  alderman  to  sign 
her  letter,  in  order  to  eive  an  authenticity  to  it;  it  is  ceitain  that  she 
employed  every  possible  means  to  secure  the  Catholic  education  of 
her  daughter.  Having  acted  in  this  way,  it  is  evident  that  she  was 
I  sincere  and  determined  in  the  wishes  which  she  expressed.  Now, 
I  Sir,  you  tell  us  that  a  woman  thus  disposed  presented  herself  to  you, 
and  pressed  ycu  to  allow  her  to  have  her  child  educated  a  Protestant. 
Of  course,  as  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  as  your  authority  is  confirmed 
hr  that  of  two  sergeants,  it  would  be  uncourteous  to  contradict  you. 
Yet  it  remains  to  be  explained  how  a  poor  woman,  previously  so  de« 
tennined  in  acting  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  her  own  fsiith 
and  her  own  conscience,  suddenly  changed  her  mind,  and  acted  in 
opposition  both  to  faith  and  conscience.  Such  changes.  Sir,  cannot 
he  accounted  for  without  supposing  the  existence  of  serious  pressure 
from  without.  How  many  private  interviews  may  have  passed  be- 
tween this  woman  and  those  who  were  anxious  to  betray  her  into  a 
crime  against  her  faith  ?  Perhaps  artful  insinuations  induced  her  to 
believe  that  she  would  be  stripped  of  the  little  pension  she  enjoyed 
if  she  did  not  show  herself  very  pliant  to  the  urgent  wishes  of  ofiScials. 
A  tboasand  other  terrors  may  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  a  mind 
accustomed  to  suffer,  or  to  see  others  suffer,  from  the  despotism  of 
certain  authorities.  If  Mrs.  Norri.<»  were  prepared  by  some  such 
affency  to  act  the  part  she  <^d  in  your  presence,  and  in  the  presence 
or  two  sergeants,  her  change  of  mind  is  quite  intelligible.  But  if 
no  bfluence  was  used  upon  her,  that  change  must  be  considered 
most  mysterious,  and  scarcely  compatible  with  human  nature. 
Credat  Judceus  apeHa: 

Our  correspondence  is  now  at  an  end.     Let  an  enlightened  public 
jodge  how  far  your  part  in  it  has  been  honourable   and   candid — 
I        i  have  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient  servant. 

^  Paul  Cullen. 

These  two  letters,  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  his  Grace, 
we  from  gentlemen  of  high  character  and  sterling  honor. 
Of  Canon  Grimley  we  had  occasion  to  speak  in  former  por- 
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tions  of  our  paper.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Star,  we  can  say 
with  perfect  truth  that  he  is  a  moet  respectable  gentleman, 
whose  name  stands  well  with  the  trading  community  of 
this  country,  and  that  he  possesses  what  all  men  must  value, 
integrity  of  principle,  and  probity  of  conduct.  We  cannot 
suspect  such  men  of  a  wilful  perversion  of  facts,  even  were 
the  case  (which  it  is  not)  one  in  which  they  were  person- 
ally interested. 

TBI8  IS  THE   LBTTBB   PBOM   ME.    STAR  TO  DB.    CULLBW. 

Ormond-quay,  Nov.  15,  1857. 

Mt  Lobd  Abchbishop— In  accordance  with  vour  Grace  s  wishes, 
I  give  you  my  recollections  of  the  case  of  Mrs.  Norris.  Early  this 
year  another  gentleman  and  I  called  on  her  to  inquire  whj  her 
daughter  had  heen  sent  to  a  Protestant  school  in  England,  when  she 
could  he  placed  in  a  Catholic  school,  at  the  expense  of  the  Patriotic 
Fund  ?  She  replied  that  the  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  her 
providing  a  Oatnolic  education  for  her  daughter  had  obliged  her  to 
give  up  her  own  wishes.  She  said  that  when  she  applied,  according 
to  instructions  received,  to  an  official  of  the  Commissioners,  to  have 
her  child  sent  to  Harold's-cross,  she  was  told  to  call  again,  and  could 
not  get  a  decisive  answer.  This  happened  a  second  time.  When, 
on  a  subsequent  visit,  she  requested  to  have  her  child  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  she  was  told  it  would  be  well  for 
her  to  learn  her  own  mind  before  she  came  there.  Being  thus 
thwarted  she  explained  her  disappointments  to  a  Protestant  female 
acquaintance,  who  counselled  her  to  suit  her  own  views  to  the  incli- 
nations of  the  official,  and  to  leave  the  choice  of  the  school  to  his 
selection.  Having  followed  this  advice,  the  official  in  his  next  inter- 
view became  most  kind,  and  the  child  was  immediately  sent  to  Hamp* 
stead  School,  near  London.  Such  are  the  statements  of  Mrs.  Norris. 
The  ffentleman  who  accompanied  me  is  ready,  as  well  as  myself^  to 
testi^  before  any  tribunal  or  commission  that  he  heard  them  from 
her  own  lips.  I  may  add  my  recollection  that  Mrs.  Norris  expressed 
a  fear  of  losing  her  pension  were  she  to  remove  her  child  from  Hamp- 
stead — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  profoundest  respect,  your 
obedient  servant,  Qeobge  Star. 

To  the  Most  Eev.  Dr.  CuUen. 

WB   NOW   QITB   THB   LBTTBB   FROM   OANON   OBIMLET. 

St,  Paul's  Arran.quay,  Dec  12th,  1857. 
Mt  dbar  Lobb  Abchbishop— I  beg  to  inform  your  Grace  that 
Mrs.  Norris,  widow  of  the  late  private  Norris*  of  the  90th  regiment, 
frequently  called  on  me  and  expressed  in  my  presence  an  anxiety  to 
have  her  Mary  Ann  placed  in  a  Catholic  school.  To  my  knowledge 
she  applied  to  have  her  daughter  sent^  the  convent  school,  Harold's. 
cross.  After  some  time  she  applied  again  to  have  her  daughter 
placed  in  Baggot-street  Convent.  I  recollect  on  one  occasion  she 
told  me  she  heard  her  veracity  was  doubted  I  then  accompanieti 
her  to  Alderman  L.  Reynolds,   who  bore  testimony  to  her  written 
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deokralioii,  that  what  she  statod  in  her  former  letter  was  in  strict 
accordance  with  truth.  She  received  an  answer  to  this  letter  from 
Mr.  Maprfordy  clerk  to  the  Royal  Patriotic  Commission,  and  dated 
25tb  of  Kovember,  1650.  I  implore  of  your  Grace  to  insist  on  the 
commissioners  producing  Mrs,  Norris's  letters,  and  in  them  jour 
Grace  will  perceive  her  anxietj  to  have  her  little  orphan  daughter  edu- 
cated in  the  holy  Catholic  faith.  I  could  not  account  for  the  sudden 
cbsoge  in  her  sentiments  in  sending  her  child  to  a  Protestant  school, 
QDtil,  besides  other  means  which  I  heard  were  resorted  to  by  officials, 
I  was  informed  by  a  party  residing  near  her  late  residence,  that  when 
it  was  known  she  was  about  to  send  her  child  to  a  convent  school,  she 
could  Dotgetemployment,and  was  reduced  for  some  time  to  great  want; 
but  DO  sooner  did  she  consent  to  have  her  child  educated  m  a  Protes* 
tant  school  than  she  got  abundance  of  employment*  Some  short  time 
after  her  daughter  was  sent  to  the  Protestant  school,  I  waited  on 
her,  and  in  presence  of  others  she  declared  she  would  co-operate  in 
getting  her  child  removed  from  that  school.  In  a  few  hours  after 
this  interview  Mrs.  Norris  was  summoned  before  her  Great  Judge. 
I  remain,  my  dear  Lord  Archbishop,  your  Grace's  devoted  servant, 

TuoMAS  Gbimlby. 
His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Doctor  Cullen, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

These  letters  speak  for  themeelves.  We  shall  offer  no 
comment  upon  them,  and  thus  we  close  our  remarks  on  the 
case  of  Mrs  Norris. 

We  have  up  to  this  point  been  endeavouring  to  shew  that 
the  public  money  entrusted  to  the  Patriotic  Commissioners 
was  used,  in  mwiy  instances,  for  the  purpose  of  proselytism, 
and  that  the  authority  delegated  to  the  Commissioners  was 
made  subservient  to  the  same  end.  We  have  adduced  three 
cases  to  sustain  our  view,  and  from  these  it  may  be  fairly 
inferred  that  in  other  similar  instances  the  same  means  were 
had  recourse  to  in  order  to  accomplish  the  desired  object. 
We  have  shown  that  every  facility  was  afforded  to  Catholic 
molhers  in  the  disposal  of  their  children,  if  they  evinced 
the  smallest  carelessness,  as  to  the  selection  of  the  insti- 
tutions to  which  the  education  of  these  little  ones  was  to  be 
entrusted,  whilst  every  impediment  was  thrown  in  the  way 
of  those  who  conscientiouslv  wished  their  children  to  be 
reared  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  We  have  shown  that 
the  agents  in  this  country  were  in  many  instances  unscru- 
pulous in  the  mode,1)y  which  they  compassed  the  designs 
of  the  bigoted  zealots  who  employed  them,  and  that  every  ar- 
tifice^ even  to  nu^representntion,  was  freely  adopted  to  de- 
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ceive  individuals  interested  in  the  restoration  of  those 
children  to  the  religion  in  which  they  had  been  instructed, 
and  to  mislead  the  public  in  re^rd  to  the  manner  in  which 
their  money  was  disbursed.  \\  e  have  pointed  out  to  our 
readers  how  representations  were  disregarded,  remon- 
strances unheeded,  and  statements  founded  on  fact  p^und- 
lessly  denied.  We  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Norris  the 
contemptuous  neglect  with  which  her  applications  were 
treated,  and  we  have  seen  too  the  shameless  avidity  with 
which  her  enforced  concession  was  seized  upon  to  tear  her  child 
from  her,  and  place  it  at  a  school  avowedly  Protestant. 
We  have  seen  how,  under  the  racking  tortures  of  an  uneasy 
conscience,  she  sunk  a  victim  to  the  terrors  of  remorse. 
We  have  adverted  to  the  insolence  which  characterised  the 
communications  of  the  officials  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Patri- 
otic Commissioners  in  this  country,  when  corresponding 
with  Roman  Catholic  Clergvmen,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop.  We  have  remarked  upon  the  indecorous  and  in- 
defensible manner  in  which  these  agents  unwarrantably 
designated  as  false  statements  they  knew  to  be  true,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Archbishop  attributed  to  his  Grace  the  circu- 
lation of  **  false  and  anonymous  charges,"  when  his  asser- 
tions were  made  concerning  a  fact  substantiated  by  the  evi- 
dence of  most  respectable  gentlemen.  We  have  proved  in  Mrs. 
Nelson's  case  that  a  powerful  inducement  was  held  out  to  her 
to  leave  her  children  at  the  Protestant  school,  and  a  penalty 
very  dreadful  to  one  in  her  reduced  circumstances  was  threat- 
ened should  she  take  any  steps  to  reclaim  them.  We  have 
mentioned  that  a  certain  regulation  was  enforced  rigidly 
when  it  was  sought  to  place  Catholic  children  in  Catnolic 
schools,  but  suspended  when  the  parents  allowed  their 
Catholic  children  to  attend  at  Protestant  schools.  We  there- 
fore boldly  ask,  ought  the  Catholics  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  Patriotic  Fund  was  disbursed, 
and  if  they  ought  not  to  have  been  satisfied  with  its  disburse- 
ment what  impartial  man  will  assert  that  the  allotment 
of  the  surplus  fund  afibrded  them  any  reason  for  self-gra- 
tulation  ?  To  this  allocation  we  shall  row  direct  our  at- 
tention, and  we  shall  be  very  brief  ifldeed,  as  the  subject 
has  been  already  touched  upon  in  a  former  part  of  this 
paper,  when  treating  of  Dr.  CuUen's  first  letter  with  regard 
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io  the  allotment  of  the  surplus  Funds  to  Protestant  insti- 
tutions for  Protestant  purposes.  The  Archbishop  thus 
writes ; — 

Harhig  said  so  much  on  the  danger  of  proselytisnDyVon  will  now  allow 
roe  to  examine  the  allocation  of  the  surplus  fund  made  hy  the  Oommis- 
sioners.  My  statements  on  this  point  have  not  and  cannot  be  contra- 
dicted, as  tnej  were  founded  on  a  report  of  the  Oommissioners  them- 
selves, inserted  in  the  limes  of  the  9th  June,  1856.  According  to 
that  report,  the  following  grants  had  been  made  : — 

1.  For  endowing  a  school  for  800  girls, 

children  of  soldiers  or  8ailors,;fl  60,000; 

or  according  to  a  later  statement,        £180,000    0    0 

2.  For  endowing  a  school  for  100  boys  of 
the  same  class,  £25,000,  to  be  added 
to  allowai^pes  already  granted.     Total 

amount  not  given.    Probably  it  may  be  60,000  0  0 

3.  To  the  Wellington  College,  25,000  0  0 

4.  To  Cambridge  Asylum  for  widows,  8,000  0  0 

5.  To  Naval  School,  Newcross,  8,000  0  0 

6.  To  Female  School,  Richmond,  5,000  0  0 

7.  To  Naval  and  Military  School  at  Ply- 

mouth, 2,500    0    0 

8.  To  similar  school,  Portsmouth,  2,500    0    0 
Besides  the  sums  here  specified,  amounting  to  more  than  a  quarter 

of  million  of  money,  perhaps  other  grants  may  have  been  made,  for 
the  report  published  in  the  Times  sanctions  "  the  purchase  of  pre- 
sentations to  already  existing  asylums  and  schools,  for  similar 
objects." 

From  a  memorandum  published  some  time  ago  in  reply  to  ray 
letier,  and  which,  on  the  authority  of  some  of  the  Commissioners,  1 
attribute  to  that  body,  we  learn  the  character  of  the  institutions  en- 
dowed from  the  Patriotic  Fund.  Speaking  of  the  naval  and  military 
schools  at  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth,  it  says,  '*  Those  schools,  no 
nocBT,  AiiK  FOR  Protbstants."  Iu  reference  to  some  other  en- 
dowments, the  same  document  adds :  '*  Further  sums  also  were 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  nominations  in  institutions  es- 
tablished by  laymen  for  the  benefit  of  children  of  officers  of  the  array 
and  navy.  Tnese,  no  doubt,  are  Protestant  in  their  teaching,  but 
there  are  no  others  for  this  purpose  where  the  religious  teaching  is 
different ;  and  it  was  not  competent  for  the  Commissioners  to  endow, 
even  nartially,  institutions  that  were  not  specially  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  these  classes.**  These  words  of  the  memorandum  do  not 
appear  to  be  either  conclusive  or  consistent.  For  if  it  were  compe- 
tent to  the  Commissioners  to  assign  £180,000  for  the  erection  and 
endowment  of  a  new  school  for  girls,  to  be  conducted  on  a  plan 
^pted  by  themselves,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  by  what  law  or  by 
whit  necessity  they  were  prevented  from  establishing  another  school 
where  the  teaching  would  not  be  hostile  or  dangerous  to  the  faith  of 
Cttholic  children.     The  only  necessity  that  can  be  discovered  appears 
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to  be,  thftt  there  was  a  predetermination  not  to  use  the  same  meaaure 
towards  one  religion  as  towards  tbe  other. 

The  schools  mentioned  above,  in  No.  1  and  2,  are  what  we  call 
mixed  schools  here  in  Ireland,  which,  when  under  Protestant  manage- 
ment,  as  thej  will  be  in  England,  are  quite  as  dangerons  as,  or  more 
so  than,  purely  Protestant  sehools,  inaemneh  as  with  positive  error, 
they  introduce  an  mdifferenoe  to  every  religion,  than  which  nothing 
more  fatal  can  be  conceived.  The  memorandum  tells  us  that  the 
schools  recentW  endowed  are  to  be  conducted  on  the  principles  of 
the  Union  Schools  in  England.  What  is  the  character  of  the 
teaching  in  those  schools  ?  A  gentleman,  well  acquainted  with  Eng. 
land,  describes  them  in  a  few  words :     '*  Thb  Umion  Schools   arb 

OPKNLY  AKD  AL1C08T   AYOWBDLT  PROSXLTTIZIV«.'* 

Whilst  all  the  vast  outlay  we  have  mentioned  was  made  in  Kng. 
land  for  the  endowment  of  Protestant  establishments,  was  there  a 
single  grant  made  to  any  Catholic  institution  ?  We  have,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  many  excellent  orphan  asylums,  especially  for 
girls,  in  fhli  operation ;  thev  would  have  aflbrded  a  safe  place  of  re- 
fuge to  Catholic  soldiers'  children,  had  any  provision  been  made  for 
their  support  But  the  Commissioners,  overlooking  those  institutions 
altogether,  reserved  their  grants  for  a  more  favoured  class.  They 
made  grants  to  institutions  which  "  no  doubt  are  for  Protestants,** 
and  which  **  are  Protestant  in  their  teaching,"  as  they  state  in  the 
memorandum,  but  they  did  not  act  in  the  same  spirit  towards  sohoo]? 
of  a  Catholic  character. 

It  could  not  be  expected,  my  Lord,  that  the  Catholics  of  the  em- 
pire  would  be  satisfied  with  such  an  arrangement,  in  which  we  seek 
in  vain  for  any  proof  of  liberality,  generosity,  or  justice,  or  any  pro- 
tection for  oar  faith.  Were  such  a  thing  done  in  Naples  or  Spain, 
it  would  be  attributed  to  a  narrow-minded,  illiberal,  bigoted  policy, 
unworthy  of  the  age  we  live  in. 

It  is  said  that  the  schools  endowed  out  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  will 
be  open  to  children  of  everv  creed,  and  that,  therefore,  no  one  will 
have  just  grounds  for  complaint.  Now,  what  does  this  mean  ?  Its 
simple  meaning  evidently  is  this,  that  Catholic  children  will  be  re- 
ceived into  schools,  such  as  the  Union  Schools  of  England,  known  to 
be  **  openly  and  almost  avovoedly  proselytizing,**  where  superiors,  mas. 
ters,  books,  teaching — everything  is  Protestant,  where  their  own  re- 
ligion  will  be  looked  on  as  something  degrading  and  dishonorable,  and 
where  their  faith  will  be  exposed  to  imminent  daneer.  We  cannot 
consider  as  a  boon  the  admission  of  Catholic  children  into  such 
establishments,  in  which,  if  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
infallibly  true,  as  it  is,  they  risk  for  triling  temporal  advantages  an 
eternal  inheritance,  and  an  imperishable  crown. 

There  are  several  schools  of  this  mixed  kind  already  existing  to 
which  Catholic  soldiers*  children  are  admitted,  such  as  the  Duke  of 
York's  School  at  Chelsea,  and  the  Hibernian  School  near  Dublin  ; 
and,  from  what  we  know  of  their  management,  we  may  form  an  es  • 
timate  of  what  Catholics  are  to  expect,  and  how  they  are  to  be  treated 
in  the  institutions  endowed  by  the  Commissioners,  with  which  yoa 
think  we  should  be  satisfied. 
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Id  the  Duke  of  York's  8ohool  I  hare  learned  that  th«re  ar«  some 
fifWn  or  tventj  Catholic  boys  thrown  In  amongst  three  or  four 
hundred  Protestant  companions.  The  poor  cbil(&en  have  been  left 
in  ignorance  of  their  catechism,  and  never  prepared  to  approach  the 
boij  sacraments  of  the  chmrch.  Perhaps  the  place  is  so  closed  against 
the  OatfaoHc  priest,  that  he  has  scarcelj  ever  been  eiUed  to  administer 
the  last  rites  to  a  djiog  child.  Proteelantism  is  the  mlinff  spirit  of 
the  place  ;  all  those  bearing  authority  profess  it ;  and  Catholicity  is 
looked  on  with  contempt.  It  cannot  be  expected  tliat  poor  children 
of  a  very  tender  age,  wno  have  never  been  instructed  in  the  doctrines 
of  their  religion,  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  the  ad- 
vintages  and  the  beauties  of  Catholicity,  would  be  able  to  resist  the 

r'  it  of  the  plane  they  live  in,  or  stroj^  against  the  example  of 
se,  whom  they  are  obliged  to  respect.  This  may  be  called  a  very 
good  school  for  Protestants ;  but  is  it  a  desirable  place  for  the  edu- 
cation of  a  Catholic  child  ? 

And  here  we  may  observe,  that  besides  the  Dnke  of  York's  school, 
there  is  also  an  asylum  at  Chelsea  for  the  daugHtera  of  the  veterans 
who  are  received  into  the  hospital  at  that  place.  All  the  children  of 
the  asylum,  thoi^h  several  are  of  Catholic  parents,  receive  a  Protes- 
tint  education,  and  are  obliged,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  to  attend 
Protestant  service  on  Sunday.  I  leave  it  to  others  to  say  whether 
tku  is  a  proper  way  to  respeot  the  feelings  and  religion  of  veterans, 
who  have  spent  the  flower  of  their  lives  and  exhausted  their  energies 
in  the  service  of  their  country.  It  would  appear  that  in  India  the 
children  of  the  native  soldiers  were  not  interfered  with  in  this  way, 
and  that  more  regard  was  had  to  the  absurd  superstitions  and  pre- 
judices of  Hindoos  a»d  Mahometans,  who  ore  now  corresponding  to 
the  protection  afforded  tJiem  by  sedition  and  bloodshed,  than  to  the 
pore  Catholic  principles  of  men,  whose  loyalty  and  bravery  have  so 
Ui^ly  contributed  to  add  lustre  to  the  British  Hag. 

The  Hibernian  School  has  been  established  principally  for  the  child- 
ren of  Irish  soldiers.  As  we  are  herein  a  Catholtc  country  and  in  a 
Catholic  dty,  and  as  a  great  mass  of  our  Irish  soldiers  are  Catholics, 
one  would  expect  that  in  this  school  the  greatest  impartiality  would 
be  displayed,  and  Catholic  interests  and  feelings  duly  respected.  Let 
OS  see  what  is  reallv  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  the  board  of  govern- 
ment, the  commander,  and  afl  the  officers,  are  Protestant,  if  you  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  one  serjeant.  Secondly,  all  the  teachers  or  masters 
are  Protestant.  Thirdly,  tie  so^callea  Chelsea  monitors  are  Protes- 
tant. Fourthly,  the  other  monitors  are  all,  with  very  few,  if  any  ex- 
ceptions, Protestant.  Fifthly,  in  the  school  rooms  there  are  Protes- 
tant Bibles  and  prayer  books  on  the  desks,  and  they  are  also  scattered 
tfaroQgh  other  parts  of  the  house,  so  that  to  whatsoever  side  a  Catho- 
lic boy  turns  himself,  there  he  finds  some  temptation  to  Protestantism, 
fothly,  the  books  astd  for  literary  instruction,  such  as  the  historical 
compendiums  prepared  by  a  Protestant  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oleig, 
are  very  objectionable,  and  contain  many  things  contrary  to  the  teach- 
ing of  our  Church  and  offensive  to  our  ears. 

Now  hia  Grace  is  writing  from  Dublin ;  it  cannot  there- 
fore be  said  that  he  is  **  writing  from  Home."  Uis  Grace's 
Btatement  of  the  allotment  of  the  surplus  funds,  is  founded 
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on  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  themselves    inserted 
in  the  Times.    Therefore  it  cannot  be  insinuated  that  he  is 
"  ill-informed."  From  the  memorandum  referred  to  by  the 
Archbishop,  we  learn  that  the  schools  endowed  out  of  that 
surplus  *'  ARE  FOR  PROTESTANTS."    Who  WRs  ill-iuformed  ? 
*'  Dr.  Cullen  writing  from   Rome"  or  my  Lord  St.  Leo- 
nards writinff  from  **  Boyle  Farm."    Is  it  fair  that  so  lai^ 
a  sum  should  have  been  given  to  schools  intended  for  Pro- 
testants in  England,  and  not  a  penny  given  to  Catholic  in- 
stitutions for  Catholic  children,  we  mean  until  very  lately 
when  the  mothers  of  these  children  began  to  require  that 
they  should  be  sent  to  Catholic  schools,  and  even  now  it  ia 
the  individual,   not  the  school  that  is  endowed.     But  it 
may  be  said  the  contribution  of  Catholics  was  very  small, 
that  does  not  touch  the  question  and  even  did  it,  we  believe 
that  if  the  sums  collected  in  the  colonies,  be  included  in  the 
general  Fund,  the  Catholics  will  be  found  to  have  given 
a  very  respectable  proportion.    Canada  alone  sent  £27,000 
subscribed  almost  entirely  by  Catholics.      Other  colonies 
have  subscribed  large  sums  also,   made  up  to  a   great 
extent  by    the  Catholics.     But    as   we  have    said    this 
element    should   not    be  introduced    into     the    discus- 
sion of  this  question.    The  fund  was  a  national  one,  col- 
lected for  a  national  purpose,  and  should  have  been  applied 
in  a  national  spirit,  to  which  the  distinction  of  religious  belief 
or  political  feeling  is  a  stranger.    The  Fund  might  as  well 
have  been  confined  to  the  Whigs,  they  being  then  in  power, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Tories,  as  limited  to  Protestants, 
who  are  always  predominant  to  the  exclusion  of  Catholics 
who  never  enjoy  ascendancy. 

It  is  a  rule  acted  upon  by  all  upright  individuals  en- 
trusted with  the  distribution  of  money,  or  money's  worth, 
to  difierent  persons  in  different  degrees  of  relationship,  or 
friendship,  to  prefer  the  claims  of  the  more  distant  rather 
than  those  nearer  and  dearer,  supposing  always  they  can 
do  so  legally,  lest  they  might  incur  a  suspicion  of  favour- 
itism or  partiality.  It  would  have  been  well  had  the 
Patriotic  Commmissioners  adopted  this  course,  not  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  own  party  who  were  equally  with  the  Catholics 
entitled  to  their  share,  but  to  such  an  extent  that  the  feeling 
which  influences  private  individuals  under  such  circumstances 
would  have  operated  upon  their  minds  to  produce  an  even- 
handedness  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds  committed  to  their 
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custody.  Irish  institutions,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic 
we  believe,  shared  the  same  fate ;  they  have  been  ignomi- 
niously  ignored.  Even  the  Hibernian  School,  a  worthy 
object  of  the  pious  care  of  the  Commissioners,  has  received 
nothing,  or  something  so  trilling  as  not  to  be  worth  men- 
tioning. The  argument  with  regard  to  the  smallness  of 
the  Irish  contribution  is  on  the  same  ground  as  the  ar- 
gument founded  on  the  respective  claims  of  the  different  reli- 
gions, and  falls  with  it.  Had  it  been  announced  that  the 
allotments  would  be  an  ad  valorum  on  the  subscriptions,  we 
might  have  been  prepard  for  the  event ;  but  no  such  warn- 
ing was  given.  i3ut  it  may  be  said,  why  cannot  Roman 
Catholics  attend  these  schools  ?  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
4c.,  do  so.  ITie  answer  is  plain.  For  centuries  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  were  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  their 
civil  rights  ;  Catholic  Noblemen  could  not  sit  in  the  house 
of  Lords  ;  Catholic  gentlemen  could  not  appear  in  the  house 
of  Commons  ;  Catholic  officers  could  not  attain  the  higher 
grades  in  either  Service.  Yet  all  these  restrictions  could  be 
evaded  by  simply  swearing  a  certain  oath,a  perfect  formality 
withall,a  nullity  with  many, and  partaking  of  the  Sacrament 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Church  by  law  established. 
Bat  they  would  not.  Dissenters  also  laboured  under  political 
disabilities ;  the  same  form  had  to  be  gone  through  by  any  of 
them  ftppointed  to  offices  under  the  Crown.  Yet  we  learn 
from  a  life  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  with  what  truth  we  cannot  say, 
that  he  on  his  appointment  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  took  the  sacrament,  and  on  his  appointment  as 
ForeignSecretarytookitagain,  avery  short  period  interven- 
ing. Of  the  hardship  of  this  he  subsequently  complained  to 
the  Peers,  but  at  the  time  when  called  upon  to  acknowledge 
the  practices  and  doctrines  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in 
which  he  professed  not  to  believe,  he  did  not  hesitato  to  do 
80.  Besides  there  is  little  difference  in  the  teaching  of 
these  various  denominations,  and  all  unite  in  denouncing 
Uie  errors  of  Romanism.  But  in  the  case  of  a  Catholic 
the  differences  are  material,  and  on  vital  points,  and  exhibit 
the  greatest  distinction  that  can  exist  between  propositions, 
viz.,  they  are  contradictory.  Hence  it  follows  that  any 
Catholic  child  subjected  to  Protestant  teaching,  must  of  ne- 
eesnity  have  his  former  belief  completely  subverted  be- 
fore his  mind  is  prepared  to  receive  the  subsequent  instruc- 
13 
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tion.  And  as  the  greatest  diflELculty  is  found,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  children,  in  removing  previous  impressions, 
the  chances  are  that  in  the  confusion  created  by  this  clash 
of  doctrine,  the  mind  may  become  so  hebetated  that  the 
individual  at  first  grows  sceptical,  and  finally  infidelity  is 
the  result. 

A  distinguished  writer,  one  who  cannot  be  suspected  of 
entertaining  any  great  bias  in  favor  of  Catholics,  Judge 
Haliburton,  says,  *•  Suppose  they  (the  Catholics)  do  believe 
too  much,  it  is  safer  than  believing  too  little.  You  may 
make  them  give  up  their  creed,  but  they  are  not  always  so 
willing  to  take  yours.    It  is  easier  to  make  an  infidbl 

THAN  A  CONVERT." 

But  then  the  number  of  Catholics  is  so  small  that 
to  establish  schools  for  them  would  be  a  work  of 
supererogation.  We  don't  require  it.  Thank  God,  the 
charity  of  our  immediate  ancestors  has  given  us  institutions 
adequate  to  the  duty  of  educating  our  children,  and  all  we  re- 
quire is  that  a  similar  allocation  of  the  public  ftmds  may  be 
made  in  the  case  of  individual  Catholics,  as  is  made  in  that  of 
Protestant's,  and  that  those  institutions  already  existing 
shall  be  so  proportionally  endowed  as  to  enable  them  to 
carry  out  in  relation  to  the  membersof  their  own  persuasion 
the  objects  for  which  in  the  case  of  Protestants  existing 
establishments  have  been  so  largely  endowed  and  new  ones 
are  about  being  erected.  If  as  Lord  St.  Leonards  says,Catho- 
lie  and  Protestant  blood  has  been,  with  heroic  devotion,  shed 
for  the  glory  of  England,  why  have  the  Catholics  been  exclu- 
ded from  all  participation  in  the  benevolence  of  the  English 
people  ?  Take  out  of  your  armies  the  Catholic  element  alto- 
gether, and  then  there  may  be  aflbrded  some  colour  for  such 
conduct.  But  so  long  as  you  avail  yourselves  of  the  services  of 
Catholics,  vou  are  bound  in  common  honor  and  common 
honesty  to  be  faithful  to  the  brave  men  who  have  died  for 
your  preservation  by  scrupulously  respecting  their  religious 
convictions  in  the  persons  of  the  defenceless  widows  and 
orphans  they  have  left  behind.  Exception  has  been  taken 
to  the  proportion,  assumed  by  the  Archbishop,  of  Catholics 
to  Protestants  in  the  '*  service,"  and  it  has  been  trium- 
phantly stated  that  in  the  navy.  Catholics  do  not  number 
more  than  two  per  cent.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case, 
for,  English  toleration  has  with  unaccountable  perversity 
inhibited  to  Catholics  serving  in  her  marine  the  ODservance 
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of  their  religious  piactices.  Besides  there  is  a  notion  pre- 
valent amongst  that  class  from  which  this  branch  of  the 
aervice  is  chiefly  recruited,  that  they  would  stand  less  high 
in  the  estimation  of  their  officers  if  they  were  known  to  be- 
lonff  to  that  proscribed  religion.  Any  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  minutise  of  life  on  board  a  ship  when  at  sea — 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  commander,  the  total  subser- 
vience of  the  crew,  the  many  opportunities  which  the  of- 
ficers have  of  screening  those  to  whom  they  are  partial  from 
blame,  and  exposing  those  against  whom  they  have  the 
slightest  pique  to  frequent  and  severe  punishments,  the  in- 
efficacy  of  any  appeal  made  by  a  sailor  against  his  superior,  - 
and  the  little  weight  the  declaration  of  the  former  has  against 
the  assertion  of  me  latter — can  fully  appreciate  the  motives 
which  would  operate  in  the  minds  of  these  men  to  conceal 
anything  whidi  might  disparage  them  in  the  eyes  of  such  all- 
powerful  officials.  But  as  the  navy  was  little  employed 
daring  the  Crimean  War,few  casualties  occurred  in  its  ranks, 
and  very  few  widows  or  orphans  of  sailors  or  marines 
have  become  chargeable  on  the  funds  of  the  Pa- 
triotic Commission,  the  relative  number  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants  affects  this  question  little  if  at  all.  Let 
both  services  be  clubbed,  and  tne  Catholic  contingent  be 
calculated,  then  let  a  fair  proportion  of  the  ftinds  be  allotted 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  widows  and  or- 
phans respectively,  and  we  are  satisfied.  But  it  is  quite  idle 
to  talk  of  Catholics  frequenting  Protestant  schools  without 
danger  to  their  faith,  and  such  a  course  is  equivalent  to  a 
denial  of  aid  from  the  Patriotic  Fund  for  the  education  of 
Catholic  orphans. 

We  shall  not  discuss  the  policy  of  the  arrangement 
by  which  a  very  small  number  of  places  are  reserved 
for  Catholics  in  the  military  schools  of  this  empire, 
nor  comment  upon  the  immorality  which  such  a  regulation 
causes  by  inducing  parents  to  enter  their  children  as  Pro- 
testants, in  default  of  a  vacancy  in  the  list  of  Catholic  no- 
minations, and  the  premium  thus  offered  to  misrepresenta- 
tion and  firaud.  Neither  shall  we  speak  of  the  hardsnip  there- 
by entailed  upon  those  whose  conscientious  scruples  forbid 
mem  to  endanger  for  a  temporal  advantage  the  eternal  wel- 
fere  of  their  children.  These  matters  not  oeing  pertinent  to 
our  subject,  nor  arising  out  of  the  mw-management  of  the 
fund  with  which  we  charge  the  commissioners,  do  not  pro- 
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perly  belong  to  this  investigation,  and  might  tend,  bv  the 
introduction  of  foreign  topics,  rather  to  embarrass  than  to 
elucidate  our  arguinent.  But  they  are  useful  as  shewing 
that  educational  establishments  erected  under  the  auspices, 
and  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  dominant  class, 
are  almost  invariably  made  snbservient  to  that  design 
which  has  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  the  faith  of  Her 
Majesty's  Catholic  subjects. 

The  Archbishop  enters  fully  into  the  proselytizing  ten- 
dencies evinced  by  the  government  in  India,  and  refers  to 
the  character  of  the  military  schools  there,  the  facilities 
aflforded,  nay  the  inducements  held  out,  to  the  tepid  and  un- 
scrupulous to  sacrifice  the  faith  of  their  children,  and  the 
obstacles  opposed  by  the  authorities  in  every  possible  shape 
to  the  practical  observance  of  the  duties  of  their  religion 
in  the  case  of  those  who  resist  their  solicitations,  and  are 
faithful  to  the  obligations  which  their  church  imposes.  His 
Grace  further  points  out  the  disabilities  under  which  our 
Catholic  6oldiei*8  labor,  the  insufficiency  of  the  accommoda- 
tion afforded  for  their  religious  exercises,  the  penalties  in- 
flicted for  non-attendance  at  Protestant  worship.  &c.,  and 
quotes  largely  in  support  of  these  statements  from  evidence 
tiaken  before  committees  of  the  House  and  published  in  the 
'*  Reports  on  Indian  Territories/'  These  we  shall  not  advert 
to  as  they  may  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  military  schools  in  this  country,  and  not  to 
ati'ect  the  case  of  the  Patriotic  Commissioners.  We  shall 
therefore  conclude  by  asking  this  simple  question,  were 
there  any  guarantees  afforded  in  the  case  of  **  The  Indian 
Relief  tuud"  such  as  to  lead  Catholics  to  believe  that  their 
feelings  would  be  consulted,  their  rights  preserved  and  their 
claims  fairly  admitted  and  impartially  conceded  by  those 
to  whom  the  administration  of  that  fund  was  committed  ? 
It  is  all  nonsense  to  say  that  no  person  considered  when 
contributing  to  the  fund  whether  his  money  would  be  ap- 
plied to  the  reUef  of  Protestant  or  Catholic,  and  that  it  is 
treason  to  humanity  to  suppose  that  the  fund  will  not  be 
honestly  distributed.  The  same  might  have  been  said  with 
regard  to  the  Patriotic  Fund,  yet  we  have  seen  how  the  vast 
sums  collected  in  that  case  have  been  disbursed.  What 
security  is  there  for  Catholics  that  the  same  course  may 
not  be  adopted  in  the  present,  as  was  pursued  in  the  former, 
instance.^   The  Patriotic  Commission,  embodied  by  a  royal 
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warrant,  was  found  not  inaccessible  to  the  influence  of 
bigotry  and  fanaticism,  how  then  can  it  be  supposed  that  a 
body  not  having  that  high  public  sanction  which  the  other 
possessed,  a  sanction  which  should  have  conferred  immunity 
from  any  just  impeachment  of  its  integrity,  will  be  more 
impeccable  in  its  conduct,more  faithful  to  its  professions,  and 
less  hable  to  be  swayed  by  partiality  and  prejudice?  Every 
safeguard  which,  humanly  6peaking,conld  be  afforded  against 
any  misappropriation  of  the  fund  occurring,  or  any  undue 
preference  for  oneparty  over  another,  forone  sect  over  another 
being  evinced  by  the  Commissioners,  was  provided.  A  noble 
object  was  proposed,  the  relief  of  the  loved  companions,  the 
dear  pledges  of  those  brave  heroes  who  died  for  their  country. 
Princely  generosity  responded  to  the  appeal  of  patriotic 
benevolence;  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  posi- 
tion were  associated  in  this  splendid  work;  and  to  crown  all, 
the  Queen,  with  that  beautifully  feminine  feeling  of 
compassion  for  human  misery  welling  in  her  maternal 
bosom,  gave  to  this  body  the  sanction  of  her  royal  name  as 
assurance  that  all  her  majesty's  subjects  victims  to  those 
unforeseen  calamities  should  equally  participate  in  the  pro- 
tection which  the  national  sympathy  had  afforded.  Yet 
notwithstanding  these  precautions  the  fell  spirit  of  religious 
intolerance  gained  access  to  their  councils,  presided  at  their 
discussions,  and  influenced  their  decision,  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  exalted  purpose  for  which  they  were  associated 
has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  effort  to  achieve  an  unhallowed 
object,  illustrious  names  have  been  tainted  with  the  breath 
of  suspicion,  and  the  prestige  hitherto  attaching  to  the 
Bacred  name  of  royalty  has  been  materially  weakened  if 
not  wholly  destroyed.  But  the  worst  result  is  that  the 
abuse  of  this  trust  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  has  under- 
mined the  contidence  of  Catholics  in  every  similar  associa- 
tion. Nevertheless  we  are  called  upon,  and  accused  of  "  trea- 
son to  humanity"  if  we  refuse,  to  contribute  to  a  fund  adminis- 
tered by  an  irresponsible  body  lacking  even  that  security 
which  in  the  case  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  was  foimd  in- 
sofficient.  Can  any  person  in  his  senses  maintain  for  one 
instant  the  proposition  that  greater  security  is  to  be  found 
for  a  due  consideration  being  shewn  to  the  religious  feelings 
of  Catholics,  in  a  body  composed  of  persons  belonging  to 
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adverse  denominations,  deficient  in  those  claims  to  our  con- 
fidence and  exempt  from  that  responsibility  which  a  royal 
commission  involves,  than  resides  in  a  body  possessing  those 
claims  and  endued  with  that  responsibility.       The  latter 
disappointed  our  expectations,  beguiled  our  hopes,  violated 
our  confidence,  and  betrayed  our  trust;    will  the  former  be 
less  obnoxious  to  suspicion  ?   Impossible.    Should  we  then 
be  parties  to  a  scheme  more  dangerous  than  that  against 
which  we  have  been  warned,  and  contribute  to  the  perpetu- 
ation of   an  evil  more  pernicious  than  that  against  which 
we  have  protested.    Assuredly  not.    Suppose  an  unreason- 
ing animal  allured  by  a  bait  into  a  snare  by  which  he  is 
destroyed.     He  plainly  followed  the  bent  of  his  nature  lead- 
ing him  to  gratify  his  appetite  ;  such  an  action  is  natural. 
But  suppose  a  man  foreseeing  the  danger  should  rush 
into  it  for  a  present  gratification,  there  would  be  a  manifest 
disproportion  between  the  nature  of  man  and  this   action, 
that  is  it  would  be  unnatural.     How  ?     Because  by  such  a 
course  he  would  act  in  opposition  to  that  superior  inward 
principle,  conscience.     Apply  this  to  the  case  before  us, 
and  it  will  at  once  appear  that  anv  Catholic  who  believing 
that  the  charges  brought  against  the  patriotic  fund  are  true, 
knowing  that  no  further  security  has  been  afforded  in  the 
case  of  the  Indian  fund  against  the  recurrence  of  those 
efibrts  at  proselytism  of  which  we  have  complained,  in- 
fluenced by  a  desire  to  gain  theapplause  and  esteem  of  men,  or 
fearing  their  censure,  subscribes  to  this  fund,  is  guilty  of  trea- 
son to  his  faith  and  a  violation  of  his  conscience. 

Briefly  to  sum  up.  We  charge  the  commissioners  and  their 
agents  with  systematic  attempts  at  proselytism  by  represent- 
ing as  false  statements  they  Knew  at  the  time  to  be  true,  by 
acting  upon  the  declaration  of  a  lunatic,  certified  to  be  ineom- 

Eetent  to  form  any  judgment  upon  any  matters  which  might 
e  submitted  to  her  opinion,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
children  at  a  Protestant  school  having  the  character  of  a 
proselytising  establishment.  To  sustain  this  charge  we 
have  given  the  case  of  Mrs.  Kirley,  a  certified  lunatic, 
upon  whose  declaration,  without  any  other  authority  in  op- 
position to  the  assertions  of  Canon  Qrimley  and  affidavits 
of  Sergeant  Kirley 's  relations,  and  the  positive  knowledge 
of  the  gentlemen  acting  here  for  the  Patriotic  Fund,  the 
children  were  sent  to  school  at  Kilmeague  which  long  ago 
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had  obtained  an  unenviable  notoriety.  We  admit  that  Mrs. 
Kirley  may  have  been  a  Protestant,  but  she  conformed  be- 
fore her  marriage,  and  went  through  all  the  exercises  pre* 
Mribed  by  the  Catholic  church  as  a  preparation  for  the 
worthy  reception  of  the  holy  sacrament  of  matrimony;  her 
children  were  baptised  Catholics,  brought  up  Catholics,  and 
entered  upon  the  books  of  the  Grangegorman  penitentiary 
as  Catholics,  being  placed  as  such  in  charge  of  the  Catholic 
chaplain. 

Next  we  charge  that  by  a  contemptuous  inattention  to 
the  applications  of  those  who  desired  their  children  to  be 
placed  at  Catholic  schools,  they  wearied  out  the  patience 
and  "  sickened  the  hearts  "  of  the  applicants  in  order  to  ex- 
tract  firom  their  poverty  a  reluctant  consent,  which  might 
afterwards  be  paraded  as  the  voluntary  expression  of  a  wish, 
to  have  the  children  reared  Protestants,  unblushingly  took 
credit  for  impartial  advice,  and  brought  forward  their  own 
employ^  to  testify  to  the  *'  truths"  contained  in  their  state- 
ments. And  generally  we  charge^-  that  by  abusing  the  power 
with  which  tiie  public  invested  them,  the  Commissioners 
devoted  money  intended  for  a  specified  end  to  other  and 
unworthy  objects  never  contemplated  by  the  contributors ; 
and  by  enforcing  in  particular  cases  a  regulation  they  relaxed 
in  others,  they  defeated  the  very  aim  and  purpose  ior  which 
they  were  organized.  Witness  the  case  of  Mr8.!Norris,who,ha- 
ring  been  harassed  by  frequent  applications,continually  disre- 
garded, finding  herself  unable  longer  to  withstand  the  pres- 
sore  of  want,  sacrificed  her  child  and  shortly  afterwards 
died.  Mrs.  Preston,  who  received  the  warning  to  take 
away  her  child  being  under  the  age  of  seven,  in  the  hope 
that  thereby  she  might  not  reclaim  her  other  children, 
through  fear  of  being  compelled  to  keep  the  youngest  at 
home. 

Lastly,  we  accuse  them  of  allocating  large  sums  out  of 
the  surplus  funds  to  Protestant  institutions,  for  Protestant 
pwposes,  not  one  penny  being  allotted  to  Catholic  charities 
for  the  education  of  Catholic  orphans.  In  support  of  this  we 
have  given  their  own  report, behind  which  they  cannot  go,and 
the  veracity  of  which  they  must  admit.  Now,  it  is  due  to  the 
commissioners,  and  due  to  the  subscribers,  that  a  searching 
inquiry  should  be  instituted  into  all  the  details  of  the  various 
cases;  let  all  the  correspondence  be  laid  before  the  persons 
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appointed  to  hold  it,  (say  a  committee  of  the  House    of 
Commons,  composed  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  pro- 

{ portion  of  one  to  three,  with  power  to  administer  an  oath) ; 
et  the  witnessess  be  examined  on  oath,  and  a  report  drawn 
up  and  published,  containing  the  decision  of  the  coRimittee, 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  that  decision  was  arrived  at. 
Such  an  investigation  would  no  doubt,  tend  to  the  elucidation 
of  that  mystery  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
sioners have  been  hitherto  enveloped.    **  Nothing  lebs 

WILL   SATISFY   THB   PUBLIC." 


*'The  Report"  has  at  length  appeared.     It  purports  to 
reply  to,  and  refute  the  charges  brought  against  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Patriotic  tund,  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  Archbishop   Cullen.      We   cannot    congratulate    the 
Commissioners  or  their  Secretaries  upon  the  ability  with 
which  they  have  executed  their  task,  or  the  success  with 
which  this  vindication  of  their  proceedings  is  likely  to  be 
attended.     With  the  charges  brought  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, we  do  not  and  did  not  profess.'to  deal ;  we  must  there- 
fore be  excused  from  entering  upon  them.     It  is  with  the 
Archbishop's  letter  alone,  the  statements  contained  in  it,and 
the  manner  in  which  those  statements  have  been  answered, 
that  we  still  mean  to  concern  ourselves.  Wedomost  sincerely 
regret  that  tliis  Report  should  afford  such  a  painful  con- 
firmation of  the  startling  accusations  which  his  Grace  con- 
sidered ic  his  duty  to  bring  forward  against  this  public  body. 
However  gratifying  it  may  be,  to  know  that  his  Grace  "is 
ever  watchful  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  flock,  and 
ever  zealous  in  guarding  the  faith  of  those  committed  to 
his  charge  from  the  insioious  attacks  of  wily  and  powerful 
enemies,  still  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  such  constant  vigilance 
should  be  necessary  to  protect  them  from  the  pernicious 
influence  of  a  body  established  ostensiblv  for  their  advantage. 
The  Commissioners,  in  their  Report,  have  not  disproved  a 
single  one  of  the  Archbishop's  allegations  ;  they  assert  that 
**  these  charges  were  immediately  answered,  and  we  think, 
refuted,  in  a  memorandum  drawn  up  and  subsequently 
made  public  by  our  honorary  secretary,  Captain  Fishboume. 
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They  were  also  emphatically  denied  by  Lord  St.  Leonards, 
in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Times,  of  October  7th." 
With  regard  to  the  letter  of  Lord  St.  Leonards,  we  leave 
our  readers  to  judge  of  the  **  refutation*'  given  in  it  to  the 
Archbishop's  statements;  the  memorandum,  which  may 
now  be  considered  part  of  the  Report,  contains  that  puerile 
argument  that  because  a  small  sum  only  was  contributed 
by  Catholics,  therefore  they  are  not  entitled  to  complain, 
if  they  be  relieved  not  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those 
of  their  religion  whose  services  entitled  their  widows  and 
orphans  to  receive  relief,  but  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  subscriptions  they  have  contributed  to  the  fund     We 
repeat  what  we  before  stated,  that  if  Ireland  contributed 
nothinff  whatever  to  the  fund.,  the  people  of  this  country 
would  be  entitled  to  demand  whatever  sums  were  required 
to  maintain  or  educate  the  widows  or  orphans  of  the  Irish 
soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Crimea.     **  Dr.  Cullen"  did  not 
**  insinuate"  anything ;  what  he  wrote  he  wrote  openly, 
fairly,  and  above  board.    The  "  insinuations"  came  from 
the  other  side :  Lord  St,  Leonards  "  insinuated,"  and  Cap- 
tain Fishboume,  the  son  of  the  Carlow  ex-Magistrate, 
"insinuates,"  that  **  Dr.  CuUen"  stated,  withrep^ard  to  the 
final  allocation,  "  that  the  money  thus  applied  was  that  of 
Roman  Catholics,"  meaning  thereby,  that  the  particular 
Bubscription  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  was  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  fund,  and  distinctly  applied  to  rrotes- 
tant  institutions.   This  is  mere  folly,  and  could  result  only 
from  the  hereditary  antipathy  which  the  gallant  secretary 
feels  towards  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  general,  and  towards 
"  Dr.  Cullen"  in  particular ;  for  it  exhibits  "  Dr.  Cullen"  in 
the  light  of  a  little  child  who  will  insist  on  having  his  own 
toy,  and  nobody  else's  will  satisfy  him.     We  don't  object  to 
the  allotment  of  Catholic  money  to  Protestant  institutions, 
if,  in  return,  Protestant  money  be  given  to  Catholic  insti- 
tutions.   But  what  **  Dr.  Cullen"  complained  of  was,  that 
while  no  money  was  allotted  to  our  institutions,  large  sums 
were  allotted  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  Protestant 
institutions,  out  of  that  fund  to  which  Catholics  had  con- 
tributed.   To  this  it  is  replied  in  the  Report  that  these 
institutions  are  ojpen  to  all  denominations :  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  Lnion  schools,  (which  are  avowedly  pros- 
elytizing), and  that  no  institution   existed  in  connexion 
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with  the  Military  profession  for  the  exclusive  reception  of 
Roman  Catholic  children.  So  are  the  Townsend-street 
School,  the  Coombe  Ragged  School,  and  many  others  of 
the  same  class,  open  to  aB  denominations,  but  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,tnat  they  are  adapted  to  afford  the  means  of 
religious  instruction  to  the  RomanCatholics.  There  are  many 
schools  established  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Union 
schools  in  England,  existing  in  Dublin  and  other  towns  of 
Ireland,  the  heads  of  which  would  seize  with  avidity  upon 
any  opportunity  of  gaining  possession  of  a  Catholic  child, 
and  so  far  from  requiring  an  endowment,  would  willingly 

ay  a  capitation  tax  on  every  child  thus  given  up  to  them ; 

ut  these  schools  could  hardly  be  called  open  to  Catholic 
children;  for  their  aim  and  object  is  to  eradicate,  from  the 
minds  of  their  pupils,  every  trace  of  **  Romanism."  The 
result  of  these  mixed  schools  wiU  be,  that  the  Catholics  will, 
in  the  first  place,  be  admitted  only  in  a  certain  proportion, 
founded  on  Captain  Fishbourne's  estimate  of  the  relative 
numbers  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  Army  and 
Navy ;  next,  that  being  established  in  conformity  with  the 

Precedent  afforded  by  the  Union  schools,  erected  under  the 
and  8  Vic,  c.  101,  the  Catholic  children  will  be  exposed  to 
every  annoyance  that  can  legally  be  given  to  them.  They 
will  not  be  **  obliged"  to  attend  Protestant  worship  or 
listen  to  Protestant  teaching ;  that  would  be  contrary  to 
''the  scrupulous  respect  which  the  commissioners  feel  ought, 
on  every  account,  to  be  paid  to  differences  of  religious  belief ;" 
but  the  parson  will  consider  that  he  was  put  there  for  all, 
and  that  as  the  children  form  one  community,  his  right  to 
speak  to  all  without  distinction  must  not  be  questioned ; 
and  that  any  separation  of  the  children  would  be  very  in- 
jurious, as  tending  to  make  the  other  children  have  doubts 
about  religion,  seeing  the  difference  of  teaching.  There 
will  be  Protestant  prayers  every  morning,  but  there  will  be 
no  one  to  collect  the  poor  Catholics  together  for  the  purpose 
of  performing  their  morning  devotions.  If  Mass  be  allowed 
to  be  celebrated  at  all,  it  will  be  permitted  only  at  such  an 
hour  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for  the  poor  little 
children  ever  to  approach  the  Holy  Communion,  as  only 
they  can  do  it — fasting.  The  refectory  must  be  attended 
without  partaking  of  food ;  games  must  be  played  without 
any  mental  distraction,  and  the  every-day  business  gone 
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through  by  the  Cfttholic  pupils,  whilst  keeping  their  minds 
fixed  upon  the  great  duty  they  are  about  to  discharge,  and 
their  attention  wrapt  in  the  contemplation  of  the  power  and 
goodness  of  that  Divine  Visitor  they  are  about  to  receive. 

The  elasB  books  will  be  composed  by  some  person  whose 
object  it  is  to  misrepresent  every  thing  Catholic,  and  who, 
if  he  had  the  will  has  not  the- intellectual  capacity  to  rise 
above  the  influence  of  prejudice.  History,  that  most 
powerful  engine  for  good  or  evil,  will  be  distorted ;  wrong 
constructions  will  be  put  upon  the  acts  of  Catholic  sovereims, 
and  every  thing  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise  will  be 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  alienating  the  minds  of  these 
youths  firom  the  faith  in  which  they  had  been  bom.  There 
will  be  no  Catholic  teachers  to  instruct  the  'Catholic 
children  in  the  duties  of  their  religion.  A  particular 
dav  and  the  most  inconvenient  hour*  in  that  day, 
will  be  appointed  for  the  Catholic  priest  to  visit  and  instruct 
the  Catholic  children.  Most  prooably  it  will  be  a  dav  on 
which,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  school,  the  child- 
ren will  be  allowed  some  extra  recreation  and  amusement, 
and  thus  the  poor  little  papists,  in  addition  to  the  taunts  of 
their  schoolfellows,  will  find  their  little  amusement  dimin* 
ished,  because  they  happen  to  have  been  bom  in  the  Romish 
persuasion.  These  restraints  may  appear  trifling  to  grown 
men,  (though  they  chafe  at  less),  but  to  the  child  they  are 
most  dreadful.  Now  just  imagine ;  a  fine  March  day,  the 
sun  shininff  brilliantly  through  the  frosty  air,  it  is  a  half 
holiday,  a  day  for  pleasure,  the  spirits  of  the  pupils,  bub- 
bling up  firom  their  youthful  hearts,  are  overflovring  in  the 
anticipation  of  the  pleasure  they  will  derive  from  the  pro- 
mised visit  to  some  romantic  min  or  historic  monument  to 
which  they  are  to  be  brought  on  a  walk.  Meanwhile, 
until  the  time  for  departure  comes,  every  sort  of  game 
is  going  forward,  and  the  merry  laugh  of  the  sohool-boy 
echoes  gaily  through  the  play-ffround.  But  who  are  these 
sitting  in  a  comfortless  room,  the  gloomy  aspect  of  which 
presents  a  sad  contrast  with  the  merry  sunshine  with- 
out ?  Downcast  and  listless  they  receive  the  admonition  of 
their  instructor ;  ever  and  anon  the  joyous  shout  of  their 
companions  recalls  the  scene  of  pleasure  from  which  they 
are  excluded,or  the  silence  which  reigns  around  proclaims 
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the  departure  of  their  school-fellows  on  the  excursion  they 
are  forbidden  to  join.  What  grave  oflFence  have  they  com- 
mitted, which  necessitates  such  a  severe  punishment,  and 
who  is  this  man  who  tries  to  fix  the  wandering  attention  of 
the  poor  fellows  upon  the  subject  on  which  he  is  speaking 
to  them  ?  They  have  committed  no  offence,  except  that 
they  are  Catholics  ;  that  man  is  a  priest,  permitted  by  the 
guardians  to  visit  the  members  of  his  persuasion  once  a 
week,  during  recreation  hours,  and  only  once  a  week,  and 
onlv  during  recreation  hours.  Is  it  in  human  nature  to 
look  forward  to  a  recurrence  of  such  visits,  under  such 
circumstances,  with  pleasure ;  or  would  not  a  young  boy 
or  girl  prefer  to  abandon  every  prospect  of  happiness  in  a 
far  distant,  and  to  them,  an  incomprehensible  future, 
than  endure  the  wretchedness  and  misery  of  this  most 
painful  and  degrading  segregation  ? 

What  a  frame  of  mind  to  receive  religious  instruction. 
Is  not  every  recurrence  of  such  a  visit  from  the  priest,  an- 
ticipated with  melancholy  forbodings.  How  long  do  the 
commissioners  suppose  a  child  could  withstand  such 
cruelty.  We  believe  in  our  conscience,  that  nothing  short 
of  the  particular  interposition  of  Providence,  and  the  spe- 
cial operation  of  Grace,  would  preserve  the  religion  of  that 
child  for  one  year.  Is  this  a  fancy  sketch  ?  It  is  not.* 
Even  in  respectable  Protestant  schools,  frequent  quarrels, 

•  To  show  that  we  have  not  exaggerated  in  our  supposition  of  what 
will  be,  we  give  an  account  of  what  is.  In  a  letter  on  the  Union 
Schools  of  England,  we  find  the  following  statement  with  regard  to 
the  instruction  of  Catholic  children.  "  The  decision  of  the  board  upon 
this  point,  was  given  me  by  the  superintendent.  It  was  that  I  might 
see  the  children  from  half-past  two  to  four  o'Olock  on  Saturdays,  and 
only  then.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  represented  that  hour  as  most  in- 
convenient. The  Board  have  refused  to  alter  it.  It  must  be  obser- 
ved that  Saturday  is  the  half  holiday,  and  the  children,  I  was  told, 
are  accustomed  often  to  walk  out  on  that  day.  One  leeson  a  week, 
and  that  rendered  obnoxious,  by  being  taken  out  of  their  play  time,  and 
fixed  for  an  hour  when  the  priest  might  often  be  prevented  of  coming, 
is  what  the  board  considers  a  sufficient  allowance  of  Catholic  instruc- 
tion for  Catholic  children,  and  is  all  the  opportunity  we  as  yet  hare 
of  counteracting  the  overwhelming  influence  of  Protestantism,  by 
which  they  are  surrounded."  This  is  the  model  upon  which  the 
rules  of  the  school  that  is  to  be  **  a  visible  and  permanent  memorial 
of  national  generosity,"  is  to  be  formed. 
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terminating  in  boxing  matches,  arise  out  of  religious  dis- 
putes ;  and  as  to  the  effect  of  the  regulation  with  regard 
to  religious  teaching,  as  acted  upon  in  the  district  schools, 
it  is  foimd  most  efficacious  in  up-rootinff  all  inclination  to 
continue  the  profession  of  a  religion  entoQingsuch  hardships. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that,  had  the  most  inveter- 
ate opponent  of  the  Commissioners,  ransacked  their  whole 
conduct,  criticised  with  hostile  nainuteness.  every  detail  of 
their  management,  he  could  not  have  produced  a  more 
damming  proof  of  their  proselytising  tendencies,  a  more 
perfect  justification  of  **  Dr.  Cullen*s*'  charges,  than  the 
Commissioners  themselves  furnish  in  their  admitted  alloca- 
tion of  a  largo  sum  of  money  towards  the  erection  of  an  in* 
stitution,  the  rules  of  which  should  be  based  on  tlie  same 
principal,  as  that  by  which  district  schools  are  regulated. 

As  our  space  is  limited,  and  our  time  §hort,  we  cannot 
analyze  with  all  the  accuracy  we  could  desire,  the  various 
portions  of  the  report.  We  shall  therefore  turn  to  the  cases 
of  Mrs.  Kirley,  and  Mrs.  Norris.  And  first  of  Mrs.  Kirley. 
Appendix  25  of  the  Report,  is  a  letter  from  Major  Harris, 
to  Captain  Fishboume  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  following. 
"Margaret  Jane,  10  years  old,  and  Alice  6  years  old, 
children  of  Margaret  Barley.  No.  426,  at  8s.  6a.,  who  is 
insane,  Protestant,  17th  March,  1857. 

We  must  be  particular  about  dates.  On  the  17th  March, 
1857,  Major  Ilarris  writes  of  Mrs.  Kirley  as  a  **  Pro- 
testant." On  the  25th  March,  1857,  she  is  committed  to 
Gran^  Qorman  Penitentiary,  and  entered  as  a  Roman 
Catholic.  She  remained  there  until  September  of  the  same 
year.  The  Major  it  would  seem  was  not  quite  satisfied  at 
having  acted  so  sunmiarily,  and  called  at  the  Penitentiary 
sometime  in  March,we  cannot  fix  the  date  more  exactly, than 
by  referring  to  the  medical  certificate  of  Dr.  Banon,  written 
at  the  desire  of  Major  Harris,  intimated  to  the  Governor 
on  the  occasion  of  his  interview  with  him,  which  is  dated 
2nd  April,  1857,  to  ascertain  the  religion  of  the  children 
of  the  woman  Kirley,"  whom  he  had  described  on  the  17th 
inst.  as  Protestant.  The  Governor  shewed  him  the  entries 
of  her  various  committals ;  and  there  she  and  her  children 
were  set  down  "  Roman  Catholic."  In  the  face  of  this  fact 
the  Major  wrote  to  Canon  Grimley,  on  the  20th  April, 
**  It  does  not  appear  that  the  children  of  Sergeant  Kirley, 
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were  ever  at  any  time  brought  up  by  their  parents  in  tha 
Roman  Catholic  feith."  Perhaps  there  is  some  quibble 
about  *'  by  their  parents."  If  so,  we  can  only  say,  that 
should  the  commissioners  think  to  ride  off  on  special  plead- 
ing technicalities,  they  will  find  themselves  sadly  mistaken, 
and  will  contribute  more  than  any  accusations,  however 
derogatory^  "  to  undermine  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
public  bodies."  So  much  for  that.  Now  observe  Alice  is 
not  seven  years  old.  According  to  the  Report  many  Pro- 
testant children  have  been  refused  presentation  to  Protest- 
ant schools,  in  consequence  of  not  having  attained  their 
seventh  year.  We  know  that  many  Catholics  have  been 
refused,^  when  desirous  of  placing  their  children  at  schools 
of  their  own  persuasion  on  the  same  ground.  But  happy 
Alice  must  not  be  lost.  Arthur  Preston  is  waiting  for  her, 
and  she  with  the  others  is  packed  off  to  Sallins,  on  (mark 
another  date,)  the  31  s^  March,  1857. 

Strange  coincidence ; — The  Major  goes  to  the  Peniten- 
tiary, say  on  the  28th ;  it  is  not  material  so  long  as  it  is 
clear  he  went  before  the  JJlst;  we  cannot  suspect  him  of 
gomg  on  the  1st  April — *'  Fool's  day  '* — and  the  certificate 
is  dated  2nd  April,  so  we  may  fairly  assumehe  went  before 
the  31st,  learned  the  religion  of  the  mother  and  children, 
and  then  sends  the  children  off  to  Kilmeague  Colony. 
This  is  acting  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench. 

This  explains  the  delay  in  answering  Canon  Grimley's 
first  letter,  which  at  the  time  appeared  so  extraordinary. 
On  the  28th  March  Captain  Fishboume  wrote  in  reference 
to  Canon  Grimley's  letter.  Major  Harris  sent  no  reply 
until  the  20th  April.  Why  did  not  Major  Harris  forward 
to  Canon  Grimley  the  letter,  or  an  extract  from  the  letter, 
of  Captain  Fishboume  which  appears  a  very  fair  one,  and 
not  take  upon  himself  to  act  with  so  much  discourtesy 
towards  the  priest,  as  flatly  to  contradict  him,  and  that  too, 
when  Major  Harris  was  in  possession  of  the  knowledge 
that  Mrs.  Kirley  and  her  children  had  been  always  descri- 
bed in  the  books  of  the  Penitentiary  as  "  Roman  Uatholic," 
and  even  on  the  last  occasion  when  confined  on  the  2£fth 
March,  she  was  described  as  "  Roman  Catholic."  The 
indefiniteness  of  Mr.  Synnot's  **  early  in  the  Summer  of 
this  year,"  left  us  in  doubt  as  to  whether  Mi^or  Harria  was 
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acquainted  with  the  religion  of  the  Kirleys  previous  to 
bia  writing  that  letter  to  Canon  Grimley;  and  actuated 
by  the  desire  of  not  imputing  any  impropriety  to  those 
in  public  positions  unless  we  have  good  grounds  for  suspi- 
cion, we  have  treated  the  subject  in  the  body  of  the  paper 
ts  though  the  Major  had  been  ignorant  of  it.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  characterise  the  state- 
ment in  the  letter  of  20th  April,  1857.  On  the  17th 
March  Mcyor  Harris  describes  Mrs.  Kirley  as  "  ivsaney' 
and  *'  Protestant/'  in  italics.  On  the  23th  she  is  registered 
Boman  Catholic  in  the  Penitentiary,  March  23rd.  Mr. 
Preston  agrees  to  take  the  children.  March  25th,  Canon 
Grimley  writes  protesting  against  their  being  proselytized. 
Between  that  date  and  the  -  Snd  April  Major  Harris  visits 
the  Penitentiary,  traces  the  committals,  finds  Mrs.  Kirly 
and  her  children  entered  as  Roman  Catholics,  sends  them 
on  the  Slst  March  to  a  Protestant  school,  and  on  the  20th 
April  writes  that  letter  to  Canon  Grimley,  which  appears 
quite  at  yariance  with  fact.  So  far  as  to  dates,  we  think 
we  have  shewn  that  due  regard  has  not  been  had  towards 
the  religion  of  these  children. 

TheCoiamissioners  make  a  great  fuss  about  Mrs.  Kirley 's 
having  been  once  a  Protestant.  Mr.  Kingston,  Vicar  of 
8t.  James,  writes  to  Lord  8t.  Leonards,  that  the  widow 
Kirley  said  '*  she  is,  and  always  has  been  a  Protestant, 
and  never  professed  herself  a  Koman  Catholic."  This  is 
in  direct  contradiction  to  Mrs.Colvins's  statement  as  reported 
by  Major  Harris,  viz.: — "That  Margeret  Kirley  was 
tNTOOght  up  a  Protestant,  but  as  it  is  contrary  to  custom  to 
marry  two  persons  of  different  religion  she  changed  for  the 
purpose  of  the  ceremony."  Mary  Anne  Mills  certifies  to 
the  effect,  that  between  1837  and  1840  Mrs.  Kirley,  then 
Margaret  M'Cormick,  was  a  Protestant.  The  Rev.^ugh 
Crawford  is  also  brought  forward,  and  with  wonderful  ego- 
tism certifies  to  the  correctness  of  an  extract  made  by  him- 
self, out  of  a  book  which  he  admits  is  in  his  own  possession. 
What  weight  such  testimony  may  have  with  those  whose 
judgments  are  unclouded  by  prejudice,  can  easilv  be  esti- 
mated. The  fact,  notwithstanding,  is  doubtful;  how- 
ever, admitting  that  she  had  been  a  Protestant,  her 
mother  declares  she  changed  her  religion.  The  sin- 
eerity  of  that  conversion  it  is  not  for  us  to  question, 
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that  is  between  herself  and  God,  who  alone  ''sees  the 
hearts  of  men  :"  we  can  judge  only  by  appearances,  and 
certainly  judging  by  appearances — attendance  at  Mass, 
frequentation  of  the  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  the  Euchar- 
ist, &c. — she  was  a  Catholic.  Mr.  Kingston  further  states  on 
the  authority,  he  says  of  Mrs.  Kirley ,  that,  being  taken  up  by 
a  constable  on  the  charge  of  being  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  '*  she  and  her  childlren  were  committed  to  Graiige- 
gorman  Penitentiary,  Ac."  The  shortest  term  of  imprison- 
ment given  on  the  return  is  seven  days,  an  unusually  long 
confinement  for  a  woman  who  was  only  drunk.  Again, 
**  be  it  observed,  it  was  not  pecuniary  distress  which  caused 
her  to  be  committed  to  prison,  &c."  Yet  the  same  return 
shews  that  between  the  1st  January  and  3ist  December, 
1856,  she  was  committed  twelve  times  for  begging.  "  When 
taken  to  Mass  she  knelt  down  with  her  back  to  the  altar." 
We  were  not  before  aware  that  when  Protestants  knelt  it  was 
their  custom  to  turn  their  backs  on  the  *'  Communion 
table."  However,  the  statement  is  false.  We  refer  to  these 
statements  merely  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to 
them  as  clearly  manifesting  a  mind  diseased. 

Now  for  Mrs.  Norris.  Parson  Hare  (having  some  con- 
nexion with  the  **  Irish  Church  Missions  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics,") writes  under  date  12th  July,  1856-7.  (What  may 
be  the  meaning  of  56-7  we  don't  know.) — "  I,  some  time 
ago,  placed  two  orphan  children  of  Crimean  Soldiers,  Mary 
Isorris,  and  Agnes  Arnott,  under  the  care  of  the  guardians 
of  the  Orphan  Home,  Richmond-street,  Portobello,  <tc." 
By  whose  authority?  Captain  Fishboume  stated  in  his 
*  memorandum,  that  no  parson  was  employed  by  the  Com- 
missioners to  distribute  relief  to  individuals  who  had  claims 
on  the  Patriotic  Fund;  yet  here  we  have  a  parson,  aye, 
worse  than  a  parson,  a  professed  *'  Souper,"  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  **  Irish  Church  Missions  Society"  (to  which 
Captain  Fishboume  is  a  subscriber)  employed  by  the 
Commissioners  to  place  children  of  Crimesui  soldiers,  of 
whom  one  at  all  events  was  a  Catholic,  in  a  Protestant 
school  at  the  expense  of  the  fnnd.  This  Society  of  **  Irish 
Church  Missions"  is  founded  for  the  purpose  of  insulting 
and  annoying  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  As  a  proof  of  this 
we  subjoin  one  of  ten  reasons  why  Christians  should  sup- 
port this  Society :  *'  Because  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  being  anti-scriptural  and  idolatrous,  Roman  Catholics 
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are  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge/'  Now  this  "  Souper" 
may  be,  in  Fiahboume's  estimation,  a  very  proper  person 
to  consult  the  religious  feelings  and  provide  for  the  religious 
TOitsof  the  *'  idolatrous"  papists,  but  we  do  hope  that  there 
will  be  found  very  few  outside  this  family  party  of  the 
same  opinion. 

It  is  calculated  to  excite  considerable  suspicion,  when  we 
«ee  such  a  lot  of  those  Souper  parsons  hanging  about  the 
fond.  It  argues  badly  for  the  impartial  administration  of 
the  fond. 

The  children  were  placed  in  this  school  which  is  Protes- 
tant. On  the^  Ist  August  Mrs.  Norris  forwarded  a  memo- 
rial attested  by  Canon  Grimley,  requesting  her  children  to  be 
Bent  to  Bt.  Clare  8,  Harold's  Cross.  Dates  again.  On  the 
4th  November  Mr.  Ball  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  no 
ttiflwer  had  been  sent  to  her  application.  On  the  5th 
November,  (Guy  Fawkes  day,)  Captain  Pishboume  sent 
an  answer  to  Mr.  Ball  stating,  "  Youp  note  did  not  pass 
unnoticed.  The  memorial  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Norris."  For 
what  purpose  ?  A  memorial  is  forwarded  to  a  public  body, 
and  the  secretary  sends  it  back  to  the  memorialist  without 
note  or  comment  But  it  was  not  sent  to  Mrs.  Norris,  it 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Hare,  who  had  it  up  to  the  25th  of 
September,  when  he  returned  it  to  Mr  Fishboume.  Why 
ifl  not  the  letter  of  Captain  Fishboume  to  Mr.  Hare 
which  accompanied  the  memorial  published?  Perhaps 
it  might  disclose  some  unpleasant  secrets.  The  material 
part  of  it  is  seen  firom  Hare's. — "  In  compliance  with 
your  wishes  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Norris  on  the  subject  of 
Vour  laat  communication."  Now  what  right  had  Fish- 
boume to  communicate  with  this  Hare  at  all,  on  the  subject 
of  Mrs.  Norris*  petition  ?  and  what  right  had  he  to  ask 
Hare  to  get  from  the  poor  woman  an  explanation  of  why 
she  forwarded  a  petition,  and  to  endeavour  to  induce  her 
to  deny  all  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  it  ?  We  must 
confess  we  do  not  like  to  see  so  many  of  these  Missionaries 
mixed  up  with  the  matter. — Fishboume,  Hare,  McCarthy, 
4c.,  Ac. — ^men  sworn  to  overturn  the  Catholic  religion  in 
this  country,  acting  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  a  matter 
touching  the  interests  of  Catholics,  bears  on  the  face  of  it 
a  very  suspicious  appearance.  The  public  has  a  right  to  the 
production  of  every  letter  that  passed  between  the  parties 
13i 
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concerned  in  these  proceedings  ;  in  the  absence  of  any 
material  one  we  have  a  right  to  stigmatise  the  report  as  a 
garbled  report,  and  we  do  so  stigmatise  it.  It  is  most  un- 
mir  in  a  document  purporting  to  be  a  vindication,  to  keep 
back  any  evidence  which  may  tend  to  the  condemnation  of 
the  parties  concerned.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  Mr.  Ball 
refused  to  sign  it.  He  would  not  lend  himself  to  such  a 
nasty  tricky  proceeding.  On  the  5th  November  a  reply  is 
sent  to  Mrs.  jNorris.  Trom  August  to  November — three 
months — the  child  being  all  this  time  in  Miss  Shepherd's 
care.  13th  November  Mrs.  Norris  again  applies  having 
her  signature  certified  by  an  Alderman  of  tne  city.  On 
the  25th  November  she  gets  an  answer  referring  her  to 
Major  Ormsby.  Why  could  not  Hare  still  nave  the 
management  of  this  neat  little  case  ? 

December  16th  she  applied  personally  to  Ormsby,  to 
have  her  child  sent  to  Baggot-street.  December  19th  Gap- 
tain  Fishboume  writes,/' Two  petitions  have  been  received 
at  this  office  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Norris  to  place  her  daugh- 
ter with  the  nuns  of  St.  Clare's  Orphanj^e,  Harold  s  Cross ; 
and  a  third  to  have  her  placed  with  Imss  Shepherd,  &c" 
Where  is  that  third  petition  ? — Why  is  it  not  produced  ? 
Really  we  fear  that  the  Commissioners  have  very  little 
regard  for  their  reputation  when  they  append  their  names 
to  such  an  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  report.  We  do 
not  wish  to  indulge  in  any  strong  limguage ;  but  it  appears 
to  us  that  such  a  vindication  (?)  tends  rather  to  excite,  than 
allay  suspicion.  But  to  return.  December  19th  Captain 
Fishboume  wrote ;  and  on  the  22nd  December  Mrs.  Nbrria 
was  put  on  half  allowance!!!  There  is  a  letter 
without  a  date  from  Captain  Mansfield,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 


'*  My  dear  Sir, 

A  woman,  a  widow  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Norris,  of 
the  90th  Regiment,  has  contracted  a  marriage  with  a  man 
in  my  company,  by  name  Hoolihan,  which  marriage  is 
null,  owing  to  the  man  having  being  previously  married, 
(was  he  prosecuted  for  bigamy  ?)  At  her  second  marriage 
she  lost  her  pension  from  the  Patriotic  Fund.     Now  that 
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she  finds  her  marriage  to  be  invalid,  she  is  anxious  to  re^ 
coyer  her  position  on  the  pension  list  of  the  Patriotic  Fund. 

Faithfully  yours, 

C.  B.  MANSFIELD, 

Captain  33rd  R^ment, 
Dublin." 

No  address.  No  date.  We  should  like  to  see  the  date. 
We  may  presume,  however,  that  it  was  before  she  was  put 
on  half  allowance,  as  the  Captain  says  *'  she  lost  her  pen- 
sion." Could  it  be  possible  that  this  half  allowance  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  petition  of  the  10th  January,  1857, 
requesting  admission  for  her  child  to  the  ''London  In- 
fant Home  ?"  January  30th,  another  petition  to  the  same 
effect,  was  forwwded  by  Major  Ormsby  to  Captain  Fish- 
bouine,  and  on  the  2nd  February,  a  letter  came  from  Cap- 
tain Fishboume,  couched  in  the  following  terms  : — 

London,  &c. 

2nd  February,  1857. 
"Sir, 
In  compliance  with  Mrs.  Norris's  request,  her  daughter 
win  be  pliu^ed  in  the  Soldiers'  Infant  Home  at  Hampstead. 
Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  pay  the  mother  and  child's 
expenses  to  this  office,  and  also  the  expense  of  Mrs  Norris 
in  returning  to  Dublin. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c.  Ac,, 

B.  GARDINER  FISHBOURNE. 
Major  Ormsby, 

District  Staff  Office,  Dublin." 

No  nec^sity  for  "  presentation  forms.'*  Everything  is 
now  smooth. 

"  Facilis,  decensus  Avemi/' 

Landed  at  last.  A  hard  struggle,  well  and  skilfully 
played.  Captain.  Oh,  what  rapture  fills  your  breast.  We 
wish  you  joy,  but  for  all  that,  we  would  not  like  to  be 
in  your  place.  Mrs.  Norris  died,  and  so  the  matter  ends. 
The  letters  of  Major  Ormsby  to  the  Archbishop,  are  em- 
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bodied  in  the  Report,  but  the  letter  of  the  Archbishop  to 
Major  Ormsby,  dated  Idt  January,  IdfiS,  is  omitted.  With 
reference  to  the  observation  made  by  the  Commissioners, 
that  '*  Dr.  Cullen,*'  produced  only  two  cases'to  sustain  his 
charges,  we  must  say  that  it  was  not  from  a  want  of 
instances  of  proselytism,  which  are  alas  too  numerous,  but 
through  a  wish  not  to  cumber  his  pages  with  the  "  old  old 
story.  Should  the  Commissioners  desire  it,  we  have  no 
doubt  His  Grace  will  give  them  more  examples  than  they 
would  wish  to  have  known.  We  have  only  now  to  say,  that 
the  Report  is  most  satisfactory,  aflFording  as  it  does  **  confir- 
mation strong"  of  the  charges  brought  by  the  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Cullen  against  the  Patriotic  Commission,  and  prov- 
ing beyond  question  the  necessity  there  existed  for  obtain- 
ing in  regard  to  the  '*  Indian  Relief  Fund,"  some  further 
assurance  of  impartial  distribution,  than  that  which  had 
been  already  found  insufllcient.  We  regret  we  were  not 
able  to  enter  more  minutely  into  the  Report :  but  as  fer  as 
we  went,  we  have  proved  that  even  taking  their  own  one- 
sided and  partial  statement,  the  accusations  of  the  Arch- 
bishop have  been  fully  corroborated.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  on  an  early  day,  the  reasons  which  induced  Mr.  Ball 
to  refrain  from  signing  the  Report,  will  be  made  public. 
It  is  somewhat  stnking,  that  of  the  two  Catholics  on  the 
Commission  one  withheld  his  name,  and  that  of  two 
Irishmen  one  refused  to  sign. 


In  the  first  page  of  our  paper  we  have  attributed  to  the 
"  Sepoys,"  outrages  which  we  then  believed  to  have  taken 
place.  Information  which  we  have  since  rec^ved,  unfortu- 
nately too  late  for  insertion  in  its  proper  place,  has  induced 
us  to  modify  our  opinion  con8ideraDly,and  to  regard  the  re- 
ports of  these  atrocities  as  somewhat  exaggerated. 


Art.  v.— the  SCX3TCH  HISTORIAN. 

BiUortf  of  Europe,  from  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1815,  to  the 
Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852,  by  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  Burt.  B.C.L.  vol.  FIT.  William  Blackwood  and 
Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1858. 

A  very  strange  opinion  respecting  the  merits  of  historio- 
graphers generally  has  been  attributed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  by  his 
friend  and  biographer,  Bozzy.  The  doctor  is  said  to  have 
held,  that  writers  of  history  are  nothing  better  than  mere  re- 
taflers  of  facts  and  events  occurring  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  during  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  that  their  only 
merit  consisted  in  making  a  good  compilation.  Another 
opinion  of  the  great  lexicographer  was  of  a  somewhat  similar 
character ;  that  if  the  names  of  all  persons  of  the  two  sexes  in 
the  kingdom  were  thrown  into  two  separate  hats,  and  drawn 
out  in  couples  to  be  mated,  the  matches  so  made  would 
prove  as  happy  as  any  that  are  made  in  the  usual  way,  with 
all  the  care  of  parents,  or  dictated  by  the  impulses  of  affection. 
In  fact  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  believe  either  in  those  marriages, 
which  are  said  to  be  made  in  heaven,  nor  in  that  strange  anu 
mal  a  philosophical  historian.  If  he  had  lived  to  the  present 
day  it  is  very  hard  to  conceive,  what  value  he  would  have  set 
upon  the  labours  of  Lord  Macaulay  or  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 
the  characteristics  of  whose  works  are  so  diametrically  opposed 
in  point  of  matter  and  composition,  the  one  crammed  with 
facts,  the  other  with  logic. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  great  lexicographer's 
opinion  in  this  Imatter  is  somewhat  extravagant,  and  at  vari- 
ance  with  his  usual  sagacious  views.  A  writer  of  history 
should  not  only  properly  arrans^  his  events,  not  merely  in 
chronological  order,  but  also  according  to  their  natural  con- 
nection, otherwise  his  work  will  be  garbled,  split  up  into  frag- 
ments of  a  heterogeneous  nature,  without  consecutiveness  upon 
the  face  of  it.  He  must  shew  by  a  concise  and  clear  chain  of 
teasoning,  how  certain  events  followed  from  particular  causes, 
or  produced  certain  effects,  so  that  the  future  generations  of 
the  human  race  may  profit  by  the  often  too  dear  bought  ex- 
perience of  those  who  went  before  them.  Herein  resides  the 
14 
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greatest  sagacity  of  the  good  historian,  lierein  be  shews  his 
knowledge  of  human  policy,  and  apphes  the  principles  of  phil- 
osophy to  the  actions  of  nations,  in  order  to  instruct  his  fellow- 
men.  But  all  men  are  not  of  the  eame  studious  habit,  nor 
equally  inclined  to  investigate  the  dry  course  of  events  during 
a  series  of  years,  and  in  order  to  draw  them  on  to  a  perusal  of 
pages,  which  may  lead  to  their  enlightenment,  it  is  necesi»ary 
that  a  certain  amount  of  interesting  incident  should  be  clothed 
in  harmony  of  language.  To  do  all  these  things  well  without 
too  great  a  crowding  of  facts,  too  tedious  an  array  of  argument, 
or  too  florid  a  description  of  trifling  events  foreigu  to  the  sub- 
ject, must  require  a  mind  well  educated  in  the  science  of  rea* 
son,  a  judgment  capable  of  discriminating  the  great  and  the 
ttseful  in  the  events  of  successive  years,  and  a  power  of  ex- 
pression in  writing  equal  to  the  deeds  he  has  to  pourtraj. 
Let  us  see  how  Alison  has  fulfilled  these  conditions. 

The  volume  before  us  is  replete  with  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  which  have  occurred  in  these  countries,  and  in 
France  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  relates  the  Temper- 
ance movement  and  Repeal  agitation  in  Ireland — the  passing 
of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  by  Sir  Bx)bert  Peel  in  I8i4 — the 
Railway  Mania — the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  free-trade — the  Irish  famine  of  1846-7 — tlie 
Chartibt  movement,  and  the  attempt  at  Rebellion  in  Ireland 
during  1848.  The  occurrences  in  France  and  on  the  continent 
during  the  same  period  are  no  less  interecating,  comprising 
the  growth  of  revolutionary  opinions  in  that  country  for  many 
years,  and  the  attempts  of  the  Government  for  their  suppression 
— the  revolt  of  Abdel  Kaderin  Algeria — the  celebrated  ques- 
tion of  the  Spanish  marriages — the  Accession  of  Pius  IX., 
and  the  revolution  in  Rome — and  the  final  catastrophe  ending 
in  the  expulsion  of  Louis  PhiHppe  from  the  soil  of  France. 
Such  are  the  multifarious  subjects  which  .swell  the  pages  of 
liiis  thick  octavo ;  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  deal  with  each 
and  all  of  them,  we  shall  content  ourselves,  therefore  with  ibe 
consideration  of  those  which  have  a  more  especial  interest  or 
relation  to  our  own  country  and  people. 

Sir  Arciiibald  AHson  has  never  been  very  happy  in  his  al- 
lusions to  Irish  affairs,  whether  it  is  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  temper  of  the  people  of  this  country,  or  that  the 
fogs  of  his  own  northern  laud   have  obfuscated   his  vision    of 
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affiin  at  this  side  of  the  channel ;  at  all  events  he  hazards  the 
most  anfonnded  hypothesis  respecting  their  causes  and  eflects. 
He  dedicates  to  the  Temperance  movement^  and  Repeal  agita- 
tion, which  fermented  in  this  island  during  six  years,  and  well 
nigh  threatened  to  provoke  rebellion,  jnst  twelve  pages  of  his 
verbose  letter^press,  without  giving  any  intelligible  account  of 
its  progress  or  development.  According  to  Im  first  snrmise 
the  Temperance  movement  was  '' veiled  under  the  guise  of 
philanthropy/'  in  order  *'  to  divert  the  funds  hitherto  wasted 
in  ths  pnblic^honse,  into  the  coffers  of  the  Repeal  Association/' 
Has  the  most  fertile  brain  of  the  greatest  enemy  of  0*Connell, 
even  the  Timeff  Commissioner  himself,  ever  invented  such  an 
riisard  origin  for  the  apostolic  labours  of  Father  Mathew  ? 
It  is  very  true  that  the  liberator  made  use  of  the  spread  of 
Teetotalism,  to  induce  the  lower  orders  to  contribute  their 
mite  to  tlie  support  of  the  Repeal  question,,  and  even  on  one 
occasion  stated  that  *'  Teetotalism  was  the  sublimest  effloence 
of  human  reason,"  and  that  if  he  were  going  into  battle,  he 
should  wish  to  be  surrounded  by  the  followers  of  the  Apostle 
of  Temperance,  but  a  more  absurd  invention  could  not  be 
foisted  on  posterity  as  fact,  if  Sir  Archibald  wishes  to  go  down 
to  future  ages  as  a  truthtelling  historian,  than  that  Daniel 
OX)onnell  had  anything  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  Temper- 
ance movement.  It  was  all  due  to  the  untiring  labours,  the 
patient  self-sacrifice  of  that  man,  whom  Alison  calls  "a  monk 
of  ardent  disposition,  nervous  eloquence,  and  enthusiastic  phil- 
anthropy .'^  Here  also  is  the  narrator  at  fault ;  the  spirit  of 
the  priest  was  meek,  bis  language  calm  and  persuasive,  and 
Irishmen  should  never  forget  that  he  immolated  himself  for 
bis  fellow-countrymen,  the  pension  which  he  received  from 
Oovernment  being  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  alive  the  policies 
on  his  life  to  secure  debts  incurred  in  carrying  out  his  mission 
of  benevolence. 

Another  strange  passage  in  this  account  now  meets  the  eye. 
It  runs  thus :  *'  it  has  been  often  remarked,  that  whenever  the 
people  give  over  fighting  at  fairs  in  Ireland,  you  may  be  sure 
that  some  serious-outbreak  is  in  contemplation,  and  govern- 
ment will  do  well  to  stand  on  their  guard.?  In  other  words, 
that  when  the  people  are  most  orderly  and  well-behaved,  Iler 
Majesty  must  at  once  dread  a  rebellion,  and  send  over  an  over- 
vbehning  force  of  military.     Oh  I  wisest  of  writers  on  human 
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affairs,  how  marvellous  are  the  intricacies  of  thy  reasoning, 
and  iiow  inscrutable  the  deductions  of  thy  fertile  imaginatiou  I 
Is  it  not  evident  to  any  person  of  common  sense,  that  faction, 
or  as  it  would  be  called  in  Scotland,  Clanship,  was  the  sole 
cause  of  these  partial  disturbances,  which  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  political  affairs.  At  this  present  moment  when 
all  this  antagonism  has  died  out,  and  no  such  faction  quarrels 
are  recorded,  we  enjoy  the  most  benign  tranquillity,  and  ab- 
sence of  all  plottings  of  treason  or  insurrection. 

Before  the  Repeal  agitation  commenced  in  earnest  in  1841, 
serious  crime  had  rapidly  diminished  to  a  great  extent  owing 
to  the  spread  of  temperance,  and  to  the  prosperous  state  of  the 
country.  O'Conuell  laid  his  plans  wisely  for  a  great  national 
effort,  which  would  combine  together  and  interest  nearly  all 
classes  in  the  community,  and  produce  a  pressure  on  the 
government,  which  could  scarcely  be  resisted.  Many  doubt 
at  the  present  day,  whether  he  ever  hoped  himself  to  see  the  ful- 
filment of  his  demands,  but  whether  he  did  or  not,  his  Catholic 
fellow-subjects  laboured  under  so  many  disabilities,  and  were 
still  so  little  raised  from  the  state  of  oppression,  in  which  they 
had  been  so  long  retained,  that  many  advantages  might  be 
gained  by  their  standing  together  manfully,  even  for  such  a 
hopeless  object  as  the  abrogation  of  the  Act  of  Union.  He 
rightly  saw  also,  that  the  Whigs,  not  the  Tories,  were  the  party 
to  keep  in  power,  as  the  most  likely  to  favour  his  design ; 
they  were  not  strong  in  their  influence  among  the  landed  in- 
terest of  England,  their  principles  pointed  too  much  towards 
Reform,  towards  giving  power  to  the  middhng  classes ;  they 
needed  to  conciliate  the  body  of  the  people^  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  for  support.  So  when  in  May,  1841,  their  hold  on 
the  reins  of  power  was  slackened,  and  it  became  evident  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  should  come  in  at  the  head  of  the  conserva- 
tives, meetings  were  held  in  every  parish  in  Ireland,  to  petition 
the  Queen,  •'  not  to  receive  into  her  confidence  the  bitter  and 
malignant  enemies  of  her  faithful  Irish  people/'  What  a  con- 
trast to  the  conduct  of  the  priests  and  independent  opposition- 
ists of  the  present  day,  who  join  the  Tory  €andidates  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  person  of  liberal  views  in  politics. 

Then  came  the  monster  meetings,  to  which  the  farmers  and 
peasants  headed  by  their  pastors,  with  colours  flying,  often 
preceded  by  small  bands  of  music,  might  be  seen   wending 
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their  way  in  tens,  twentys,  and  fifties  of  thousands  across  the 
country  in  obedience  to*  the  call  of  the  master  spirit.  The 
hill  of  Kilnoe  in  Clare,  and  Ardsullas,  saw  the  first  of  these 
assemblages,  which  speedily  grew  to  such  dimensions  as  to 
threaten  the  continuance  of  British  rule  within  the  Island. 
The  priests  gave  in  their  adhesion,  104  in  one  diocese,  one 
only  excepted,  having  joined  the  movement.  But  the  govern- 
ment were  not  yet  intimidated,  their  organ,  the  Standard,  an- 
nounced, '^  that  it  was  not  intended  to  take  any  notice  of  the 
nonsense  going  on  in  Ireland,  but  that  apy  attempt  at  a  breach 
of  the  law  would  be  put  down  with  a  high  hand/'  O'Connell 
accepted  now  the  Lord  Mayoralty  of  Dublin,  and  made  use  of 
that  office  to  further  his  views.  He  found  that  the  Tory 
interest  bad  an  exclusive  hold  upon  the  representation  of 
Dublin  city,  on  account  of  the  corruption  and  venality  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  freemen,  a  large  portion  of  whom  were, 
and  still  are,  base,  worthless,  impoverished  wretches,  trafficking 
their  votes  to  the  highest  bidder.  He  endeavoured  to  extend 
the  freedom  of  the  city  to  many  of  his  fellow  Catholics,  who 
had  been  excluded  from  their  rights  by  the  bigotry  of  former 
chief  magistrates,  but  his  efforts  were  futile,  and  the  represent- 
ation of  the  chief  city  is  still  disgraced  by  the  abject  slate  of  a 
portion  of  the  constituency. 

During  the  year  184^,  the  ardour  of  the  Repealers  was 
lomewbat  abated ;  the  previous  harvest  had  been  scanty,  labour 
was  scarce,  agrarian  outrages  and  riots  occurred  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  owing  to  the  dearth  among  the  peasantry ; 
bat  at  the  commencement  of  1843,  O'Connell  revived  the 
spirit  of  agitation,  by  declaring,  that  the  coming  season  shoald 
be  the  Repeal  year.  March  saw  the  enormous  meeting  at 
Trim,  May  that  of  MuUingar,  at  each  of  which  not  less  than 
100,000  persons  were  present.  The  Catholic  bishops  formally 
declared  themselves  Repealers,  and  defied  the  ministers  of  Eng- 
land to  put  down  the  movement.  So  far  all  had  gone  on  ac- 
eoiding  to  law ;  the  organization  of  the  Repeal  Association  was 
so  well  managed,  and  so  widely  spread  throughout  the  country, 
that  it  seemed  more  than  probable  that  the  executive  should 
yield  to  the  public  clamour.  The  government  began  to  get 
alarmed  ;  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  the  chancellor  of  Ireland,  in  the 
blindness  of  his  haste,  superseded  Lord  French  and  several 
other  magistrates,   who  had  taken  part  in  Repeal  meetings. 
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We  have  had  a  parallel  case  in  this  last  year  in  the  plain 
dealing  of  Chancellor  Brady  with  the  Orange  magistrates  of 
the  north,  after  the  riots  of  Belfast. 

This  measure  only  produced  increased  irritation  anxHig  the 
people.     On  the  i  5th  August,  the  hill  of  Tara,  sacred  in  Irish 
history,  was  covered  by  a  vast  encampment,  which  sent  forth 
multitudes  by  some  estimated  at  nearly  half-a-million  of  persons. 
In  the  exultation  of  his  heart,  at  the  sight  of  his  myriad  sup- 
porters, O'Connell  promised  his  hearers,  that  they  should  see 
a  Parliament  in  College  Green  within  the  next  twelve  months. 
It  cannot  be  conceived  why  a  man  of  such  sagacity  and  stretch 
of  foresight  could  have  made  such  a  rash  pledge  to  the  Irish 
people,   unless  he   had  in  contemplation  some  more  sudden 
step  for  obtaining  his  avowed  object,  unless  in  fact  he  meditated 
an  insurrection.     His  open  language  and  demeanour  on  this 
occasion  misled  many  of  his  adherents;  he  himself  was  carried 
away  by  his  enthusiasm ;  his  acts  and  language,  which  had 
been  hitherto  kept  within  the  bounds  of  strict  prudence,  be- 
trayed him  into  extravagancies,  which  he  could  never  retract, 
and  he  fell  into  the  snare,  which  put  him  within  the  power  of 
the  English  government.     His  partizans  spoke  openly  of  their 
^  Bepeal  cavalry,"  marching  and  '^countermarching,'^  and  made 
use  of  other  terms,  which  were  eageriy  caught  at  by  their 
enemies.    The  dimax  of  the  agitation  was  reached,  and  the 
executive  made  preparations  to  put  a  stop  to  any  further  in- 
timidation.    An  act  was  passed  through  Parliament  on  the 
S2nd  of  the  same-month,  requiring  the  registration  of  arms, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  con- 
centrated his  troops,  and  prepared  the  barracks  throughout  the 
country  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak. 

The  crisis  had  at  length  arrived  ;  O'Connell  announced  in 
the  Repeal  Association  that  he  would  hold  a  meeting  at  Glon- 
tarf  to  petition  the  Queen  for  a  re-estabhshment  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and  invited  the  citizens  of  Dublin  to  attend.  The 
8th  of  October  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  demonstration  ; 
the  loyal  Protestants  of  Dublin  took  fright  at  the  proximity  of 
such  an  assemblage,  and  began  secretly  to  collect  means  of 
defence  in  case  of  an  attack.  The  metropolis  was  raised  to  a 
state  of  commotion,  agitation  was  painted  in  every  face,  some 
rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  a  serious  conflict,  others  dreading 
the  effects  of  popular  fury.  Suddenly  on  the  day  before  the 
appointed  gathering,  a  proclamation  is  issued  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
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tenant^  prohibitiDg  the  coUeclion  of  any  lar^je  body  of  persons 
at  the  place  designed,  waruiag  all  well-disposed  persons  to 
remain  away^aud  directing  a  body  of  troops  to  enforce  the  order, 
O'Conoell  yielded^  the  B>epeal  Association  sent  out  its  emissaries 
to  coontermand  the  arrangements  for  the  meetings  and  when 
tke  hoar  arrived,  tl^  ground  was  kept  by  6^000  men  under 
arms,  and  a  few  dispersed  groups  of  idlers,  among  whom  Toiu 
Steele,  the  "  Head  Pacificator,''  moved  about,  waving  a  green 
boagh,  as  an  olive  branch)  and  motioning  the  peopile  to  proceed 
quietly  to  their  homes. 

A  great  deal  of  obloquy  has  been  cast  upon  the  Liberator  for 
sot  persevering  in  his  attempt  to  hold  the  monster  meeting 
at  Clonl»rf.  It  has  been  said,  oven  by  many  of  his  own  party, 
paticularly  those  who  afterwards  formed  the  section  called  the 
^'  Youag  Irelanders/'  that  he  had  worked  up  the  people  to  a  pitch 
ofexeitemeDt,  in  which  they  were  ready  to  dare  anything  which 
be  might  have  the  resolution  to  propose,  and  that  it  was  fully 
expected  thai  he  should  have  led  them  to  decided  revolt^  if  the 
government  persisted  in  ignoring  their  claims.  They  accuse 
him  of  want  of  firmness  and  constancy  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
when  the  whole  population  were  at  hand  to  back  him  in  any 
decided  coiAise.  A  moment's  consideration  will  enable  us  to 
perceive,  that  the  expectation  of  any  such  co-operation  was 
altogether  illi^ry,  and  that  any  attempt  at  insurrection  would 
have  been  immediately  crushed  with  an  overwhelming  force. 
The  peasantry  through  the  country  were  not  organized,  or  did 
not  bold  arms  in  their  hands,  with  which  they  could  hope  to 
straggle  successfully  against  the  soldiery;  the  mob,  vvhich 
aboold  have  assembled  at  Cloutarf,  would  have  been  completely 
defencelefls,  and  in  any  attempt  at  rising  must  have  been 
akogblered  fnereilessly*  The  Priests  throughout  the  country, 
though  ready  to  head  their  flocks  on  their  way  to  monster  assem- 
blages, would  have  shruuk  back  from  tlie  responsibility  in  the 
koar  of  peril,  and  withheld  the  aid  which  they  had  given  reason  to 
expeot.  O'Conaell's  plans  were  deeper  laid;  he  foresaw  that 
the  exeeutive  having  gone  so  far  as  the  issuing  of  the  procla- 
ma^n,  should  go  farther  and  prosecute  himself  and  some  of 
his  associates;  he  calculated  too  much  on  the  unanimous  feel- 
ing of  the  people,  that  such  a  measure  would  rouse  them  into 
a  state  of  armed  resistance,  without  any  preconcert,  which 
nothing  could  quell.     For  this  he  liad  been  preparing  their 
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minds  carefully  during  tliree  years,  bringing  them  on  through 
easy  gradations  from  the  idea  of  petitioning  the  Queen,  to  a 
familiarity  with  the  determination  to  use  coercive  measures, 
and  a  consciousness  of  their  own  strength.  If  the  people  had 
rightly  understood  the  lesson  inculcated,  and  acted  upon  it,  no 
power  which  the  British  crown  might  have  brought  to  bear, 
could  have  resisted  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  popular  will. 
The  preparation  was  altogether  imperfect,  his  followers  urged 
on,  in  their  over-zeal,  the  crisis  of  affairs  a  little  too  fast^  and 
the  whole  scheme  fell  to  the  ground,  the  labours  of  many  years 
were  rendered  useless  and  unavailing. 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  relate  in  detail  the  circumstances 
attending  the  arrest  and  twenty-two  days  trial  of  O'Connell  and 
his  co-conspirators.  The  jury-system  was  on  that  occasion  per- 
verted to  the  worst  purposes  of  partizanship,  by  the  meanest  of 
the  lowest  of  hirelings.  Sixty-three  names  of  jurors  who  might 
have  been  favourably  prejudiced  towards  the  traversers,  were> 
by  a  sleight  of  hand  trick,  lost  or  obliterated  from  the  panels 
and  an  unconscientious  Attorney  Qeneral  crammed  the  jury-box 
with  twelve  men,  whom  he  knew  in  his  heart  could  not  give 
a  fair  hearing  to  the  aecused.  Unfortunately,  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice are  too  often  defeated,  in  this  land,  by  the  prejudices  of 
party  on  either  side,  either  fpr  or  against  the  crown ;  this  is  a 
stain  which  can  never  be  wiped  out,  as  long  as  the  body  of  the 
people  and  the  government  are  in  antagonism.  Furthermore, 
the  dignity  of  the  court  of  justice  was  degraded  by  the  pettish- 
ness  and  arrogance  of  the  highest  law-ofBcer,  who,  before  the 
very  face  of  the  representative  of  the  Queen,  in  the  Queen^a 
Bench,  presumed  to  send  a  challenge  across  the  green  cloth  to 
one  of  the  cbunsel  for  the  traversers.  These  things  were  mat- 
ters  of  notoriety  at  the  day,  serving  only  to  turn  into  ridicule 
the  whole  proceedings. 

The  charge  was  one  of  constructive  conspiracy,  that  is  to 
say,  a  conspiring  to  be  eked  out  from  the  words  and  acts  of 
the  parties  concerned,  without  any  proof  of  plot,  or  oontriFance 
or  agreement  on  a  definite  plan  of  action.  No  such  plan  or 
plot  could  have  been  proved,  the  doings  and  sayings,  so  called 
conspirators  were  open  to  all,  no  one  was  ignorant  of  the  pur- 
poses and  methods  of  action,  but  words  had  been  dropped  in  pub- 
lic speeches,  the  people  had  been  roused  into  a  threatening  atti- 
tude,  external  pressure  bad  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  go- 
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Terument  and  to  ward  it  off  a  conviction  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. O'Connell  alone  had  woven  in  his  brain  the  thread  of 
events,  which  brought  about  the  state  of  excitement  in  the 
public  mind,  no  preconcert  existed  among  the  accused,  but  it 
was  essential  for  party  purposes  to  convict.  The  crime  imputed 
was  one  scarcely  known  to  the  law,  looked  upon  with  a  jealous 
eye  by  all  its  commentators ;  the  nature  of  the  accusation  had 
been  hitherto  regarded  as  such  a  vital  blow  at  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  that  no  person  had  ever  been  found  guilty  of  it  in 
England;  bat  the  drcnmstances  demanded  an  example,  the 
agitation  should  be  suppressed  at  all  hazards,  and  a  packed  jury 
were  the  willing  instouments  of  conviction. 

The  traversers  were  found  guilty ;  at  the  moment  of  tlie 
deli?eiT  of  the  verdict  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  with  true  nobility 
of  spirit,  joined  heart  in  hand  with  his  former  opponent  in  the 
hour  of  danger.     Four  months,  however,  elapsed  before  the 
sentence    was   pronounced,   and   O^Connell   was   allowed  to 
choose  his  own  prison,  the  Richmond  Penitentiary.     Then  fol- 
lowed the  appeal  to  the  lords,  where  party  spirit  again  shewed 
itself,  the  Whigs  endeavouring  to  conciliate,  the  Tories  to  crush 
every  independent  opinion  in  the  sister  conntry.     Alison  en- 
deavours to  extol  the  tribunal  before  which  the  legal  questions 
were  argued,  saying,  **  that  never  was  a  more  magnificent  ex- 
hibition of  British  justice  than  on  this  occasion.^*     It  is  sin- 
gular, however,  that  he  passes  over  in  silence  altogether  the 
true  grounds  on  which  the  decision  was  come  to,  which  re- 
versed the  sentence  on  the  accused.     Six  of  the  eleven  counts 
in  the  indictment  had  been  declared  radically  bad  in  law,  yet 
there  was  enough  remaining  to  sustain  the  verdict,  although 
it  was  acknowl^ged  that  t  he  nature  of  the  charge,  a  construc- 
tive conspiracy  to  coerce  government,  was  scarcely  supported 
hjBseiuiilla  juris.     The  real  point,  however,  lay  behind,  and 
struck  at  the  very  inception  of  the  trial,  the  unfair  practices 
which  had  been  used  to  obtain  a  jury  predetermined  to  convict. 
This  ground  it  was  which  drew  forth  the  able  rebuke  of  the 
Yeneiable  Denman,  when  he  declared  the  whole  proceedings 
to  have  been,  '^  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare.'^     Yet 
would  the  judgment  have  stood,  the  lay-lords  were  eager  to 
support  it,  but  that  a  sense  of  decency  compelled  them  to  re- 
tire behind  the  Chancellor's    chair,  while  three  Whig   law 
Lords,  Denman,  Cottenham  and  Campbell,  reversed  the  for- 
mer decision  of  the  twelve  judges,  leaving  the  Tory   lords, 
Lyndhurst  and  Brougham,  in  a  minority. 
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Thus  ended  this  drama  of  the  repeal  agitation.  O^Gonnell 
liberated  endeavoured  to  revive  the  spiriia  of  his  followers^  and 
to  set  on  foot  a  more  perfect  organization*  He  felt  soon 
that  he  no  longer  held  the  reins  of  power  in  his  bands. 
During  his  incarceration  the  members  of  ConciliatioD  Hall 
had  learned  to  act  independently,  and  to  question  the  deeds 
of  their  leader.  Smith  O'Brien^  Thomas  Fraueis  Meagher, 
and  other  ardent  thinkers,  conceived  that  the  time  for  deliberation 
was  passed,  that  the  moment  for  determined  purpose  had 
arrived.  Thej  heeded  not  the  master  mind,  which  bad  so  far 
conducted  the  cause  safely  through  the  penis  of  faction  war- 
fare, they  repudiated  the  guidance  of  their  political  pilot,  and 
even  objected  to  his  interference  with  the  funds  of  the  Repeal 
Association.  This  disgusted  the  man,  who  had  sacrificed  so 
much  to  his  country;  he  found  too  late  that  he  eoiild  not  de- 
pend on  a  consistent  support  from  bis  followers ;  tbe  entbu* 
siasm  which  had  formerly  rung  in  peals  throng  the  land,  was 
stilled,  and  gave  no  response  to  his  efforts  to  reawaken  it.  His 
health  also  began  to  fail,  perhaps  owing  principally  to  his  short 
confinement,  which  must  have  had  a  powerful  effect  on  a  n>an 
of  such  active  habits.  A  preventative  to  disease,  which  had 
been  prescribed  by  his  medical  advisers,  snddenly  ceased  to 
produce  its  effect;  his  brain  became  overloaded  with  care, 
anxiety,  and  sickness;  he  saw  his  end  approaching,  and  he 
turned  with  an  aching  heart  from  the  land  and  people,  la 
whose  upraising  from  the  abyss  of  baseness,  into  which  they 
had  been  sunk,  be  had  dedicated  the  days  of  bis  lifs,  and  aban- 
doned all  prospects  of  fame  and  fortune  at  his  profession. 

The  Scotch  Historian  asserts  that  after  his  death,  O'Connell's 
reputation  '^  sank  rapidly,  and  among  none  so  oompletely  as 
those  who  had  so  long  worshipped  his  footsteps.^'  We  are 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  this  is  wholly  untrue,  and  that 
this  sentence  alone  marks  in  the  most  significant  manner  the 
degree  of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  with  wiiieh  the  few  (jages 
in  this  volume  respecting  the  career  of  the  great  Irish  cham- 
pion  have  been  written.  Dear  is  the  memory  of  O'Connell  in 
the  heart  of  every  peasant  in  this  country,  who  remembers  bi« 
struggles  for  freedom ;  cherished  is  his  image  among  those  in 
this  island,  who  at  any  time  enjoyed  his  friendship.  Pqliiioal 
agitation  has  died  away,  the  farmer  and  tiller  of  the  soil  may 
conceive  that  it  is  better  to  attend  to  their  field  labour  tlutn  to 
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ran  after  wliai  wodd  now  be  regarded  as  a  chimera,  but  jet 
thej  revere  the  remembrance  of  bim^  who  gave  them  an  interest 
in  that  soil^  and  a  title  to  Independence.  The  Boman 
Gatkolics  recall  to  mind,  bovr  he  was  mainlj  instramental  in 
freeing  their  Holy  Faith  from  the  oppreseioa  of  a  bigoted 
minoritj,  and  earned  for  them  a  right  to  represent  their  fellow- 
counirjrmen  in  Parliament.  Manj^  aye  even  some  of  the 
priests  of  that  oomronnion,  regard  him  as  already  placed  among 
the  Jast  in  Heaven,  and  according  to  their  peculiar  tenets 
wottid,  but  for  ^e  danger  of  public  scandal,  beseech  his  inter- 
cession  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  whom  he  had  so  long 
d^uded  in  this  world.  Such  things  are  not  consistent  with 
the  neglect  of  his  reputation  in  Ireland^  where  it  will  reign 
supreme  over  that  of  any  other  man,  ancient  or  modem,  as 
long  as  the  religion  of  the  greater  number  exists  therein. 

Some  of  the  foulest  calumnies^  which  the  baseness  of  the 
heart  of  man  could  invent,  have  been  propagated  and  reiterated 
by  the  political  opponents  of  this  great  leader,  in  the  hopes  of 
lowering  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  followers.  The  Times,  that 
nighty  engine  which  leads  by  the  nose,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  more  than  half  the  unreasoning  English,  at  one  time 
seat  an  enuasary,  ycleped  Commissioner,  into  the  wilds  of  this 
coontry  to  ferret  out  bv  underhand  practices,  and  among  his 
deadtieet  enemies,  anything  which  could  be  laid  hold  of  to 
ihmage  4he  &ir  fame  of  the  champion  of  Irish  Catholics. 
This  hireling  concaved  that  ho  bad  discovered  a  vulnerable 
point,  and  announced  that  (yConnell  was  a  middleman,  who 
exacted  triple  rents  Arom  his  tenants,  and  this  charge  Alison 
sapporte,  merely  becaase  it  has  been  put  forward  bv  the  sworn 
foes  of  the  man,  whose  acts  be  is  recounting.  Can  this  be  called 
evenhaaded  justice,  or  can  the  relator  dare  to  assert,  that  he 
has  searched  the  records  of  truth,  from  which  he  might  arrive 
at  a  just  concluabn?  The  contrary  of  this  grievous  allegation 
is  wdl-known  to  be  the  fiact ;  in  the  wild  mountainous  dis- 
feict  of  the  County  Kerry,  where  the  smtdl  property  of  Derry- 
nane  is  situated,  the  lowly  cottiers  held  at  a  mere  nominal 
rent,  many  of  them  paid  nothing  at  all ;  and  those  tenants, 
whose  land  was  capable  of  yielding  any  remun^ation  for 
outlay,  were  often  two  or  three  years  in  arrears,  O^Connell 
has  been  also  attacked  on  the  subject  of  the  contributions,  raised 
jfcarly,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  caase  he  so  ably  advocated; 
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lie  was  called  a  '*  big  beggarman/'  a  pensioner  of  tbepoor,  and 
accused  of  laying  up  large  sums  for  his  family,  and  growing 
fat  upon  the  miseries  of  the  peasant.  What  is  the  fact  r 
Every  shilling  so  subscribed  as  rent  was  scattered  through  the 
country,  and  returned  to  the  people,  in  the  enormous  outlay 
which  his  active  advocacy  demanded.  Nearly  one  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling  is  said  to  have  passed  in  that  way  through  his 
hands,  and  at  the  day  of  his  death  not  one  pound  of  that  vast 
sum  was  forthcoming  to  pay  his  debts.  Even  a  small  amount^ 
for  which  he  had  insured  his  life  for  the  benefit  of  his  family, 
was  considerably  reduced  by  demands  made  upon  it  by  bis 
creditors.  Such  was  the  man,  whom  this  ignorant,  unenquiring 
Scotchman  has  designated  with  the  name  of  a  ^'grinding 
middleman." 

Viewing  his  career  as  a  public  mau  for  a  period  of  nearly 
40  years,  during  which  he  advocated  the  claims  oT  his  fellow- 
countrymen  of  the  Romau  Catholic  persuasion,  he  must  be 
admitted  to  have  exhibited  greater  power  of  eloquence,  whether 
at  the  bar  or  in  the  senate,  greater  tact  and  address  in  con- 
ducting a  perilous  agitation,  more  firmness  and  courage  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  than  any  man  whom  Europe  produced  during 
that  lapse  of  time.     At  bis  profession  he  shewed  a  more  pro- 
found learning  in  the  law,  a  readier  wit  in  speeches  to  juries 
than  most  of  his  cotemporaries.     He  once  got  his  client,   a 
guilty  man,  acquited  by  throwing  his  brief  on  the  table«   and 
leaving  the  onus  of  the  trial  on  the  presiding  judge,   then 
Serjeant  Lefroy,  now  the  chief  Justice  of  Queen's  Bench. 
In  the  celebrated  prosecution  of  Magee  he  crushed  an  unfor- 
tunate attorney-general,  Saurin,  by  his  withering  sarcasm,  and 
bearded  the  judges  on  the  bench,  when  other  Soman  Catholics 
were  almost  afraid  to  act  as  advocates  before  these  tribunals, 
then  exclusively  Protestant.     His  income  as  barrister,  at   one 
time,  reached  very  nearly  £8,000  yearly,  business  flowed   in 
upon  him  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  is  reported  to  have   had 
usually   three   bags,  fully  laden    with    briefs,   carried    after 
him  from  court  to  court  in  important  causes.     His  advocacy 
was  secured  in  a  suit,  in  which  a  large  property  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  was  at  stake,  by  a  fee  of  1000  guineas,  the  heaviest 
which  had  been  ever  known  at  the  Irish  bar,  and  his  success- 
ful client  declared,  that  had  he  been  aware  previously  of   the 
talents  displayed  by  his  counsel,  he  should  not  have  hesitated 
to  double  the  retainer. 
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When  he  first  joined  the  Catholic  committee^  at  the  head  of 
which  Lords  French  and  Fingal,  in  1807,  were  in  vain 
strolling  to  roase  Iheir  oo-religionists  to  action,  and  to  coerce 
government  to  relieve  their  disabilities,  he  found  everywhere 
disunion  and  apathy,  the  Tories  strong  in  power,  the  Orange- 
men triumphant,  no  hope  of  any  attention  oeing  given  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  Catholic  claims.  During  twenty  years 
be  laboured  perseveringly  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  independence  in 
the  country,  to  create  a  bond  of  union  among  his  fellowmen, 
steering  their  leaders  through  the  dangerous  shoals  of  agi- 
tation, skilfully  avoiding  the  grasp  of  the  law,  and  yet  arraying 
by  d^rees  against  the  executive  a  formidable  combination  of 
party  and  discontent.  When  his  plans  were  matured  and  the 
favourable  moment  arrived,  he  threw  himself  boldly  in  the  gap 
at  the  Clare  Election,  and  demanded  from  the  legislature  the 
JQst  right  of  every  British  subject  to  represent  his  constituency 
in  Parliament.  His  speech  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  occasion  of  supporting  his  claim  to  a  seat  in  the 
bouse,  must  be  r^arded  as  equalling  in  nervous  eloquence  and 
argument,  anything  which  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  ancient  or 
modem  orator.  The  statute  book  was  too  strong  for  him ;  but 
at  bis  back  was  seen  such  a  well  drilled  force  of  Catholic  pa- 
triots, that  the  man  of  the  hour,  Sir  fiobert  Peel,  thought  it 
very  expedient,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  deemed  it  imper- 
ative, in  order  to  preserve  the  int^rity  of  the  commonwealth, 
that  Parliament  should  yield  their  just  rights  to  an  oppressed 
race. 

Emancipation  being  granted  he  first  mooted  the  question  of 
the  £epeal  of  the  Act  of  Union.  Eor  a  long  time  his  most 
ardeni  admirers  and  followers  would  not  rightly  comprehend, 
what  was  his  intention  in  putting  forward  this  question  before 
the  public.  Many  thought  that  his  purpose  did  not  go  the 
foil  length  of  his  dedaralions,  that  he  merely  brought  this  de- 
bateable  point  into  issue,  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  attention 
of  the  Boman  Catholics  and  the  Irish  people  in  general,  and 
that  the  agitation  so  produced  might  be  useful  in  obtaining 
other  concessions.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  used  the  opportunity 
to  demand  the  total  abolition  of  Tithes,  roused  the  peasantry 
into  active  resistance  to  the  collection  of  that  impost,*  and 
finally  had  it  cast  upon  the  wealthy  proprietors  of  the  soil,  the 
greater. number  of  whom  were  Protestants.     Many  other  small 
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measopes  of  relief  for  bis  fellow*coiiiiiryiDen,  he  obtoined  by  a 
harassing  system  of  warfare  with  theexecuttte,  keeping  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  law^  in  some  oases  evading  it^  in  oUiers  openly 
defying  its  myrmidons,  nntil  at  length  he  perceived  that  a  com- 
plete removal  of  disabilities  conM  never  be  obtained  from  a 
Crliament  sitting  at  Westminster.  Then  he  determined  on  a 
Id  stroke,  to  endeavour  to  bring  back  the  representatives  of 
the  oountrv  to  their  ancient  place  of  sitting  in  the  Irish  metropo- 
lis. He  failed  in  this  notwithstanding  his  well  organized  plan 
of  agitation,  for  two  reasons ;  the  first,  because  the  British 
Gbvemment  were  determined  to  lavish  countless  trearores 
and  the  best  blood  of  Englishmen  on  the  soil  tiflrdand,  before 
they  woald  yield  to  snch  a  demand ;  the  seoood^  because  he  had 
always  held  as  a  maxitt  from  his  first  entrance  into  political  Kfe, 
that  the  greatest  progress  of  the  hnman  intellect  was  not  worth 
one  drop  of  hnman  blood  spilt  in  insurrection.  Here  was  the 
only  fanlt  in  his  character,  though  it  must  be  admitted  to  have 
been  a  humane  one ;  in  ]  846,  when  the  vonng  Iielanders  called 
on  him  to  rouse  Uie  people  to  an  armed  resistanoe,  he  shrank 
ftrom  the  phantom  he  himself  had  evoked.  Here  at  least  was 
inconsistency ;  the  man  who  bad  shot  D'£sterre  should  not 
have  recoiled  from  the  sight  of  the  blood  of  martyrs  in  the  cause 
of  independence.  He  was  fully  justified  by  the  dictates  of 
prudence,  he  foresaw  that  the  struggle  would  be  worse  than 
vain,  he  saw  that  his  task  in  this  worid  for  his  beloved  country 
was  at  an  end ;  he  left  her  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  a  wit- 
ness of  the  miserable  squabbles,  which  for  a  time  disgraced^  and 
finally  caused  the  dissolution  of  the  Repeal  Association. 

Let  him  rest  in  peace  I  His  memory  is  dear  to  all  Iri^tnen, 
whose  social  position  has  been  immeasurably  raised  by  hit 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  freedom  daring  nearly  h^  a  century. 
Those  only  throw  filth  upon  his  tomb,  who  writhed  under  the 
lash  of  his  eloquence  while  he  was  alive,  and  still  wince  at 
the  recollection  of  the  infliction.  It  is  unworthy  of  any  man, 
calling  himself  an  impartial  historian,  as  Sir  Archibald  Alison 
no  doubt  does,  to  blacken  the  fair  fame  of  the  dead,  because  in 
his  lifetime  he  happened  to  be  a  political  foe.  Let  his  deeds 
be  judged  by  themselves,  notby  the  misrepresentations  of  party 
rancour,  and  OXTonnell  will  be  esteemed  by  posterity  as  the 
master  mind  of  his  age. 
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The  Bank  Charter  Act  passed  in  1844^  which  has  been  the 
aufajeot  of  so  much  discussion,  during  tin/e  coomereial  crisis  of 
the  last  aytumn,  and  which  was  sospesded  in  oonsequBnoe  by 
an  order  of  council,  was  introduced  by  Sir  Uobert  Peel  to  en- 
deavour to  provide  against  the  evib  of  nnwholesoioo  specula- 
tion,  and  the  pressure  on  the  money-market  consequent  tbere- 
ipon.  The  former  act  granting  eiclvsive  privflqges  to  the 
Bank  of  Engbnd,  had  been  in  force  sinoe  IfiSS,  and  was  to 
kst  for  a  period  of  21  years,  with  a  power  to  the  ezecative 
after  10  years  to  alter  its  provisions,  if  deemed  expedient.  Sir 
Sobert^  alarmed  by  the  crises  of  18S6,  1839,  and  subsequent 
eras  of  overtrading,  took  advantage  of  the  latter  proviso,  to  re- 
vise the  laeasure,  and  endeavour  to  protect  the  interests  of  le- 
gittBMite  commerce.  The  overMsacie  of  notes  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  country  banks  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  main 
causea  of  the  over  speculation  ;  some  conceived  that  this  issue 
tboald  be  limited  to  the  Bank  of  England  alone;  others 
argued  tiMt  a  power  of  issuing  notes  should  be  extended  to 
every  bank,  as  the  retention  of  gold  abne  would  be  a  sufficient 
chedc  npon  the  amount  of  accommodation  afforded* 

Iliese  opinions  were  disregarded  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel;  be  as- 
smbed  that  the  total  circulation  of  the  country  was  about  22 
inilli<His,  14  of  which  was  required  in  home  trade,  and  8  in 
foreign  commerce.  Basing  his  calculations  upon  these  data  he 
introduoed  his  bill,  the  principal  proTisions  of  which  were  that 
there  should  be  two  separate  departments  in  the  bank,  one  of 
issne,  the  other  of  banking,  to  the  former  of  which  all  the  bul- 
lion should  be  traorferred — ^that  the  14  millions  of  notes  issued 
for  honae  trade  should  have  a  foundation  of  securities  puUio 
and  private,  «nd  the  8  miUions  additional  should  be  issued 
exclusively  on  the  fonndation  of  bullion-^hat  no  notes  should 
issue  on  deports  or  discounts— -that  the  accounts  of  the  Bank 
of  England  should  be  published  .  periodically — that  it  should 
be  bound  to  buy  up  all  the  gold  brought  in  bdow  the  mint 
price— that  the  estaUishment  of  new  banks  should  be  prohi* 
bited,  but  then  the  issues  of  the  old  ones  allowed.  The  Bank  of 
England  was  to  pay  for  its  privileges  a  sum  of  £180,000  to 
government,  and  any  net  profit  for  any  further  issues  allowed 
io  time  of  pressure. 

Such  were  the  principal  provisions  of  the  bill,  which  passed 
both   bouses  on  the  12th  of  July  ;  it  was  followed  in  the  next 
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year  bj  similar  measures  for  Scotland  and  Ireland.     Anj  one 
who  looks  at  this  question  for  a  moment  will  at  once   perceive 
on  what  an  erroneous  foundation  the  whole  scheme  was  founded. 
The  extent  of  the  circulation  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  taken 
to  be  necessarily   permanent,    than  which  nothing  could  be 
more  fallacious,  or  more   calculated  to  straiten  trade,   which 
requires  a  large  amount  of  elasticity  in  the  currency.  Since  this 
act  was  passed  the  transactions  of  the  country  have  increased 
both  in   home  and  foreign  commerce  at  least  one  third,  re- 
quiring a  much  larger  accommodation.     The  circulation  itself 
is  becoming  every  day  more  extensive,  the  proportion  of  gold 
to  notes  greater,  and  therefore  the  benefits  of  paper  currency 
proportionally  decreased.    The  ultimate  effect  is  that  no  com- 
mercial pressure  can  now  occur  without  causing  a  very  serious 
crisis,  during  which  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  do 
away  with  the  act  for  a  time,  at  the  very  point  where  such    an 
act  should  protect  the  public  and  trading  community  from  loss. 
Again  the  currency  of  the  country  depends  very  nearly  alto- 
gether on  the  amount  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank  of  England^  and 
if  a  time  should  arrive  when  this  would  be  entirely  run  out,  the  re- 
maining 14  millions  would  be  inconvertible;  in  the  case  of  dis- 
order in  the  government,  notes  would  fall  enormously  in  value, 
like  the  French  assignats,  and  bring  ruin  upon  a  lai^  portion 
of  the  community. 

Alison,  however,  is  wrong  in  one  proposition,  that  the  effect 
of  free  trade,  and  the  Bank  Charter  Act  combined,  is  to  cause  a 
large  surplus  of  imports  over  exports,  and  consequently  that 
the  gold  required  in  commerce  wilh  foreign  nations  merely 
passes  through  this  country  a?  a  medium.  This  statement  is 
not  correct  either  in  theory  or  practice.  England's  riches  do 
not  consist  in  her  currency,  but  in  the  capital  employed  in  her 
manufactures,  the  immens^e  debt  secured  to  private  individuals 
by  government,  and  her  monopoly  to  a  great  extent  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  nations.  All  these  are  independent  of  the 
laws  of  export  and  import, except  the  first,  in  which  she  has  an 
immense  superiority  over  all  other  countries,  so  that  she  can 
well  afford  to  send  abroad  some  of  her  surplus  revenue,  to  pur- 
chase foreign  luxuries. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  this  act  was  put  to  the  test, 
occurred  in  1847,  when  a  succession  of  commercial  embarrass- 
ments supervened,  in  consequence  of  the  Railway  mania  with- 
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ilrawing  a  large  amount  from  trade,  and  tbe  famine  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  which  raised  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  caused  a  disastrous  speculation  in  corn  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  food.  The  reserve  m  the  Banking  department  was 
reduced  to  £1,600,000^  the  8  millions  being  locked  up,  and 
the  Board  declined  to  make  any  advances  on  stock  or  Exche* 
quer  Bills.  Though  the  crisis  was  not  near  as  great  as  tha( 
which  occurred  in  this  past  autumn,  the  rate  of  interest  having 
risen  only  to  8  per  cent.,  while  in  November,  1857,  it  reached 
11  per  cent,  yet  a  total  suspension  of  all  business  and  pay- 
ments was  apprehended.  The  Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool  with 
a  paid  up  capital  of  £800,000  stopped,  and  many  large  trading 
companies  suspended  payments.  The  manufacturing  districts 
of  the  north  of  England,  and  many  of  the  merchants  of  Lon« 
don,  petitioned  the  government  to  relax  the  charter,  but  the 
executive  was  resolute.  It  was  only  when  the  private  Bankers 
of  London  sent  in  a  memorial,  in  which  they  declared  that  they 
would  withdraw  their  balances  from  the  Bank  of  England, 
amounting  to  nearly  £1,800,000,  against  which  there  was 
dniy  a  reserve  of  £1,600,000,  that  Lord  John  Bussell  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  authorised  a  departure  from 
the  act,  and  an  enlargement  of  discounts  and  advances  on  ap- 
proved security.  In  fact  but  for  this  timely  step  the  Bank  of 
England  would  in  mercantile  phrase  have  been  ''  chequed  out'' 
by  the  London  Bankers.  The  circulation  of  notes  in  the  United 
Kingdom  had  been  reduced  8  millions  below  what  it  had  been 
in  1844.  The  effect  of  this  authorization  was  the  liberation 
of  an  immense  amount  of  hoarded  notes  and  coin,  and  trade 
recovered  its  equilibrium.  Such  was  also  the  effect  of  a  sim- 
ilar measure  last  year,  clearly  shewing  that  Sir  R.  Peel's  re- 
strictions are  not  such  as  suit  the  commerce  of  this  country. 
They  were  calculated  for  a  certain  definite  amount  of  transac- 
tions, which  have  been  increasing  ever  since,  and  causing  the 
operation  of  the  act  to  become  every  day  more  dangerous,  lim- 
iting the  currency  when  it  ought  to  be  increased.  The  cri- 
tical state  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  November,  1857,  was 
very  alarming  in  oonsequence  of  this  system.  The  Times  of 
November  12th  states  the  interest  of  money  in  London  to 
have  been  1 0  per  cent,  the  Bullion  in  the  Bank  a  little  ovei 
7  millions,  the  reserve  notes  only  £975,000,  and  the  liabilities 
nearly  41  millions.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  very  near,  if 
not  completely,  a  state  of  bankruptcy. 
15 
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The  provision   with  respect  to  the  compolsory  purchase  of 
gold  produced  in  some  cases  a  very  strange  result.    It  was  in- 
tended to  have  a  tranquillisiug  effect,  and  to  retain  the  price  of 
that  metal  at  a  certain  equable  standard.     The  contrary  was 
in  a  great  measure  the  effect.     When  the  market  price  was  low, 
immense  masses  of  bullion  flowed  into  this  country,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  not  wanting.     In  1846  the  Bank  held  16^  mil- 
lions of  the  precious  metal^  and  in  1852  22  millions,  whereafi 
in  1847,  when  the  demand  was  most  pressing,  there  existed 
only  £8,812,000,  and  in  1857  only  £7,170,000,  of  bullion 
in  its  coffers.     In  the  former  cases  the  Bank  suffered  by  its 
purchases,  and  in  the  latter  the  public  were  the  victims  by 
contraction.     Over  trading  was  produced  in  the  one  case,  and 
numerous  suspensions  in  the  other.     So  much  for  the  foresight 
of  statesmen  in  dealing  with  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  country. 
The  next  great  event  of  this  period  was  the  Anticom-law 
League  agitation  and  the  estabhshment  of  Free  trade.     This 
had  been  prepared  by  the  efforts  of  the  Manchester  party  in 
1 844  and  '45,  by  several  motions  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
in  which  Mr.  Yiiliers  and  Lord  John  Russell  took  very  pnJ- 
roinent  parts,  when  Sir  James  Graham  stated  that  many  years 
would  not  pass  away  before   the   people  would   be  in    want 
of  food,  if  a  refusal  to  admit  foreign  com  was  persisted  in  ; 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  declared  that  *'  Protection  appeared  to  be  in 
the  same  condition  that  Protestantism  was  in  1828,"  and  that  it 
was  his  belief  that  **"  a  conservative  government  is  an  organised 
conspiracy.''     Strange  sentiment  coming  from  a  man,  who  at 
this  moment  is  leagued  with  Lord  Derby  in  bolstering  op  a 
purely   conservative  administration  I    Where  does  the  hypo- 
crisy reside,  whether  in  the  Disraeli  of  to-day,  who  forms  a 
part  of  the  condemned  organization,   or  in  the  Peelites,  who 
were  compelled  by  the  voice  of  the  country  to  abandon   the 
absurd  principles  of  protection  P     Sir  Kobert  Peel  in  his  n\e- 
moirs  has  so  woven  up  the  history  of  the  estabhshment  of  Free 
trade  with  the  causes  of  the  famine,  which  subsequently  desolated 
Ireland,  that  we  shall  treat  the  two  subjects  together. 

On  referring  to  these  memoirs  we  find  that  protection,  as 
founded  on  the  corn  law  of  1815,  was  based  on  the  assumption, 
that  wheat  cuuld  not  be  profitably  grown  in  England,  or  this 
country,  at  a  price  lower  than  80s.  a  quarter.  Nothing  could 
have  shown  more  clearly  from  the  commencement,  that 
the  law  in  its  inception  was  most  iniquitous,  cutting 
off    the    supply    of    food    from    the     bulk    of    the    com- 
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manity,  in  order  to  benefit  the  tillers  and  owners  of  the  soil, 
who  could  not  compete  with  foreign  climates.  These  Islands 
were  never  intended  by  Providence  for  an  extensive  growth  of 
com ;  the  general  humidity  of  the  air  and  want  of  power  in 
the  8un*s  rays  acting  on  the  surface,  with  other  atmospherical 
disadvantages,  all  combine  to  retard  the  ripening  of  ceieal 
crops  to  a  late  season,  sometimes  to  the  commencement  of 
September,  when  the  recurrence  of  rains  is  apt  to  destroy  the 
harvest  completely.  Compare  this  with  the  early  cutting  be* 
f<ne  the  end  of  July  on  the  scorching  plains  of  Languedoc,  the 
flats  of  Saxony,  Prussia  and  Poland,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  without  counting  the  enormous  yield  from  the  virgin 
soil  of  America,  and  no  one  can  doubt,  but  that  it  was  only  the 
most  blinded  selfishness  of  the  landed  interest  in  England, 
which  swayed  the  legislature  in  maintaining  such  a  measure. 
It  was  under  the  conviction  of  its  instability,  that  its  provisions 
were  relaxed  in  1828  and  1842,  and  that  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
would  not  in  1845  give  his  friends  in  the  cabinet,  Lord  Stanley 
and  others,  any  guarantee,  that  he  should  maintain  even  the 
protection  of  the  latter  year. 

In  his  letter  to  the  electors  of  Tamworth  Sir  Bobert  declared 
Us  reasons  for  believing  that  protection  would  soon  fall  to  the 
ground  and  did  not  suit  this  country.  They  were  three ;  first, 
that  labor  does  not  vary  with  the  price  of  corn,  on  the  contrary 
ni  some  of  the  dearest  seasons  the  greatest  number  of  the 
operatives  were  dq)rived  of  the  means  of  supporting  their  fam- 
ilies ;  secondly,  he  contrasted  two  successive  periods  during 
which  such  a  state  of  things  existed ;  and  thirdly,  he  shewed 
that  cheapness  and  plenty  are  more  insured  by  free  intercourse 
with  other  nations*  He  had  really  made  up  his  mind  that  a 
repeal  of  the  duties  on  grain  was  absolutely  necessary,  but  in 
pursoance  of  the  temporizing  policy  of  expediency,  for  which 
be  rendered  himself  £amoas,  he  did  not  wish  to  bring  forward 
any  measure  on  the  subject,  lest  his  party  might  desert  him 
idtogetber,  unless  circumstances  arose  to  demand  his  inter- 
ference. 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  August,  1845,  accounts  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  the  commencement  of 
October  from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  that  the  potato  crop,  on 
which  the  bulk  of  the  people  depended  for  food,  was  likely  to 
be  for  the  most  part  d^troyed.    Two  eminent  men  of  science. 
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Professor  Liudley,  and  Dr.  Lyon  Plajfair,  were  sent  across  the 
channel  to  investigate  the  causes,  extent  and  method  of  pre- 
vention of  the  disease.  There  were  plenty  of  learned  men  in 
chemistry,  or  any  other  branch  of  natural  philosophy,  in  Dublin 
at  the  period,  who  might  have  been  employed  on  this  business. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  policy  of  the  government,  who  chose 
to  have  their  own  particular  joro^^^^  brought  forward,  although 
these  gentlemen  had  no  experience  of  the  climate,  method  of 
caltivHtion  of  the  potato,  or  customs  and  habits  of  the  people, 
in  Ireland  ;  and  consequently  they  ended  their  labors  by  a  wise 
recommendation  to  send  out  agents  to  enquire,  how  potatoes 
might  be  got  or  supplied  from  Spain,  Holland  or  North  Ger- 
many. In  the  meanwhile  famine  was  approaching  by  slow 
degrees,  the  daily  bread  of  the  poor  disappearing  off  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  nothing  to  replace  it. 

Lord  Stuart  de  Decies,  Lord  Heytesbury,  the  then  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  Mr.  BuUen,  the  secretary  to  the  Agricultural 
Society,  wrote  several  pressing  letters  to  the  Cabinet,  represent- 
ing the  impending  distress  and  the  necessity  for  some  pre- 
cautionary measures.  It  was  suggested  that  distillation  from 
grain  should  be  prohibited,  in  order  that  the  corn  intended  to 
be  a  sustenance  for  man  should  not  be  turned  into  a  poison. 
Cabinet  meetings  were  held,  the  memoranda  of  which  as  left  in 
Sir  Robert  PeeFs  memoirs  seem  to  treat  the  question  more  as 
a  matter  of  charity,  begged  for  the  Irish  people,  than  as  an 
absolute  demand  for  necessary  support.  He  says  under  the 
date  of  November  1,  '*  monster  meetings,  the  ungrateful  return 
for  past  services,  the  subscriptions  in  Ireland  to  Repeal  rent 
and  O'Connell  tribute ;  will  have  disinclined  the  charitable  here 
to  make  any  great  exertions  for  Irish  relief."  In  other  words, 
that  because  the  Irish  people  had  taken  up  the  Repeal  question, 
and  endeavoured  to  obtain  what  they  considered  their  rights, 
they  were  to  be  allowed  to  starve ;  or  that  the  charity  of  Eng. 
land  was  so  little  disinterested  in  Sir  Robert's  opinion,  that  the 
political  opponents  of  the  Repealers  would  prefer  to  see  them 
die  of  want,  than  hold  out  to  them  a  helping  hand.  He  pro- 
posed, however,  that  the  corn  laws  should  be  suspended,  and 
£100,000  given  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  distribution.  This 
was  not  acceded  to  by  the  other  ministers,  and  the  matter  lay 
still  in  abeyance. 

Meanwhile  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  seeing  the  advantage. 
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which  they  were  likelj  to  gain  by  a  demand  for  imports  of  grain, 
determiuea  to  make  a  great  effort  to  bring  the  question  of  the 
duties  to  a  crisis.  Immense  numbers  of  publications  were 
scattered  through  the  country,  advocating  the  abolition  of  the 
taxes  on  grain ;  Covent  Garden  Theatre  was  taken  for  a  bazaar, 
which  was  visited  by  some  135,000  persons  at  various  times, 
and  £25,000  realized.  A  levy  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling 
was  agreed  to  at  Manchester,  and  £62,000  subscribed  on  the 
spot,  £1500  by  onegentleman,  and  £100  each  by  twenty  others. 
More  than  £122,000  had  been  previously  raised.  The  price 
of  com  had  risen  from  46s.  in  June  to  60s  a  quarter  in 
November,  distress  was  imminent,  the  increased  bad  reports  of 
the  crops  created  very  general  alarm.  Lords  Ashley  and 
Morpeth  declared  in  favour  of  the  league. 

A  meeting  had  been  held  at  the  Rotuuda  in  Dublin,  at  the 
end  of  October,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Jjeinster  presided,  where 
a  resolution  was  passed,  directing  that  an  address  be  sent  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  request  that  the  Irish  ports  should  be 
opened  to  Indian  corn,  rice  and  other  grains.  This,  however, 
produced  no  effect ;  another  cabinet  was  held  on  Nov.  6th,  at 
which  it  was  proposed  to  remit  the  duty  on  corn  in  bond  to 
one  shilling  and  to  open  the  ports.  This  was  rejected  by  a 
majority,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Lord  Stanley,  the  only 
supporters  of  Peel  being  Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  James  Graham, 
and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert.  But  Peel  began  now  to  meditate  a 
throwing  overboard  of  his  own  party ;  he  saw  that  there  was 
no  other  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  able  to  form  a 
ministry,  and  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  carry  out  the 
measure  he  intended,  was  by  resigning  and  getting  rid  of  a 
portion  of  his  own  cabinet.  This  becomes  abundantly  evident 
from  several  memoranda  in  tlie  memoirs,  the  most  striking  of 
which  runs  as  follows : — '*  The  betrayal  of  party  attachments — 
the  maintenance  of  the  honour  of  public  men — the  real  in- 
terests of  the  cause  of  constitutional  government,  must  all  be 
<ietermined  by  the  answer  which  the  heart  and  conscience  of 
a  responsible  minister  must  give  to  the  question — What  is 
that  conrse  which  the  public  interests  really  demand  ?*'  How 
t  public  man  could  at  the'same  time  betray  his  party,  and 
maintain  bis  political  honour,  is  a  problem  requiring  the  widest 
stretch  of  expedient  statesmanship  to  be  able  to  solve. 

Something  must,  however,  be  done  for  Ireland,  from  which  ac- 
counts had  been  received  in  the  middle  of  November,  stating  that 
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*'  one  half  the  actual  potato  crop  was  destroyed/'  This  por- 
tended some  dreadful  disaster,  and  demanded  some  immediate 
preventive  step.  Sir  Robert  decided  on  the  'very  anusoal 
step  of  authorising  the  purchase  of  Indian  com  in  the  United 
States  on  account  of  government.  This  could  only  afford  a 
very  partial  measure  of  relief,  and  instructions  were  sent  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  inquire  into  the  best  method  of  en- 
couraging the  importation  of  grain. 

At  this  moment  Lord  John  Eussell,  who  is  ever  ready  to 
make  political  capital  from  the  necessities  and  temper  of  the 
times^  and  to  forestall  the  intentions  of  other  statesmen^  came 
out  with  his  celebrated  letter  to  his  London  constituents,  in 
which  he  shewed  that  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  coald 
have  no  effect  in  increasing  the  importation  of  corn,  and  thai 
under  the  existing  law,  the  worst  species  of  grain  were  taxed 
with  the  highest  duties.  This  produced  great  excitement 
throughout  the  country,  and  warned  the  cabinet  to  make  some 
move  to  meet  the  emergency.  A  circular  was  despatched  by 
the  Prime  Minister  to  each  of  his  colleagues,  requesting  to  be 
informed  how  far  they  would  support  him  in  a  proposition  for 
a  remission  of  the  duties.  The  greater  number  held  fast  to 
their  original  opinions,  some  wavered  ;  but  the  most  remark- 
able answer  given  by  any  was  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
evincing  a  desire  to  support  Peel  in  any  measure,  even  against 
his  own  convictions.  It  ran  thus ;  *^  if  it  is  necessary  to  sus- 
pend the  corn  laws  to  avoid  real  evils,  resulting  from  the 
scarcity  of  food,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  ;*'  and  thus,  *'  a 
good  government  for  this  country  is  more  important  than  com 
laws  or  any  consideration."  In  other  words  he  was  ready  to 
do  anything  which  would  keep  his  own  party  in  office  ;  a 
soldier-like  obedience  to  his  chief.  Peel,  however,  seeing  that 
he  would  not  be  sustained,  propcsed  that  a  sliding  scale  be  intro- 
duced, diminishing  for  a  series  of  years,  and  finally  extingnish- 
iiig  the  duties.  This  was  not  acceded  to  by  Lord  Stanley  or 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  he  resigned  bis  office  on  the  5tti 
of  December. 

Then  succeeded  a  strange  species  of  scene-shifting,  on 
which  Peel  had  calculated  long  before.  Lord  John  Russell  is 
sent  for  by  the  Queen,  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  ministry. 
This  noble  lord,  alw  ays  eager  to  grasp  the  reins  of  power,  made 
some  ineffectual  attempts  to  collect  together  not  followers,  but 
members  of  different  partis.  One  objected  to  another  holding 
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a  place  in  the  cabinet,  and  was  objected  to  in  return  ;  Earl 
Grey  refased  to  join  if  Lord  Palinerston  was  admitted,  deeminrj 
this  latter  a  dangerous  man  in  foreign  politics.  After  a  week's 
deliberations  no  combination  of  the  repugnant  elements  could 
be  formed,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  called  on  to*  resume  the 
administration  of  affairs.  The  same  men,  with  the  exceptions 
of  Lord  Stanley  who  retired,  and  Lord  WhamclifFe,  who  died 
in  the  interval,  filled  their  respective  posts.  The  freetrade 
policy  was  determined  on,  the  Times  announced  it,  the  league 
became  nprorionsly  rejoiced  at  their  success,  but  the  measure 
was  not  passed  for  six  months.  It  is  needless  to  go  through 
the  reasons  assigned  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  for  this  change  of  law,  which  reduced  the  duty  on  corn 
at  once  from  16*.  to  4*.  to  be  entirely  extinguished  in 
three  years,  except  in  so  far  that  one  main  argument  was 
founded  on  the  threatened  famine  in  Ireland.  The  opposition 
treated  this  as  a  mere  pretence  got  up  for  party  purposes,  stating 
thattheoatcrop  was  amply  sufficient  to  support  the  whole  popula- 
tioD,  while  at  the  same  time  every  day  advices  were  being  sent 
across  the  channel  foreboding  the  direst  calamities. 

The  Bill  did  not  pass  through  th^Lords  until  the  22nd  of 
Jone,  1846,  and  produced  on  that  occasion  a  very  characteristic 
speech  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington^  showing  that  his  only 
principle  of  action  was  obedience  to  his  sovereign,  even  contrary 
to  his  own  convictions.  But  the  government  found  it  also 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  reports  they  had  received 
from  Ireland,  concerning  the  prevalence  of  Ribbonism  and 
assassinations,  especially  a  letter  from  Sir  Charles  O'Donnell, 
the  commander  of  a  district,  to  bring  in  an  Arms  Act.  This 
was  put  forward  in  the  Commons,  contemporaneously  with  the 
Free  Trade  Bill  in  the  Lords,  and  it  became  soon  apparent  that 
both  could  not  pass.  Here  Peel,  in  his  memoirs,  shews 
where  the  true  difficulty  of  his  administration  lay. '  He  had 
betrayed  his  own  party,  thrown  overboard  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection, after  plotting  against  it  secretly  for  a  number  of  years; 
he  found  himself  strong  enough  to  brave  the  influence  of  the 
landed  interest  in  England,  but  too  weak  to  overcome  the 
steady  opposition  of  a  handful  of  Irish  members.  His  acrimony 
exhales  itself  in  the  bitterest  terras,  he  calls  them  *'an  Irish 
party  for  which  British  indignation  has  no  terras — a  set  of 
troublesome  and  factious  members,"  and  declares  that  without 
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the  Bill,  the  government  of  Ireland  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible. A  curious  coincidence  then  occurred,  the  Free  Trade  Act 
passed  the  Lords,  the  news  of  the  ratification  of  the  Oregon 
Treaty  with  America  arrived,  and  the  ministry  were  defeated  on 
the  Arms  Bill  on  the  same  day.  This  constitutes  one  instance 
the  more  of  Irish  members  acting  together,  and  watching  their 
opportunity,  being  able  to  overturn  any  English  Cabinet  on  a 
fitting  occasion. 

Alison  enters  into  a  somewhat  lengthy  disquisition,  not  his* 
tory,  but  argumentative  essayism,  to  shew  that  the  danger  of 
scarcity,  on  which  the  measure  was  principally  founded,  had 
passed  away  before  the  law  was  complete ;  that  real  Free  Trade 
was  not  introduced,  but  protection  retained  for  the  manufacturer, 
and  withdrawn  from  the  farmer;  that  the  Irish  members, 
O'Connell,  his  sons  and  followers,  had  acted  inconsistently, 
suicidally  towards  the  interests  of  their  country,  in  advocating 
the  measure.  The  first  assertion  is  not  true,  the  second  is  equally 
false,  and  the  third  is  completely  erroneous.  Irish  farmers  before 
the  introduction  of  Free  Trade,  were  very  apt  to  speculate  in 
the  growth  of  corn,  the  value  of  which  crop  depended  very  much 
upon  the  demand  for  shipments  to  England.  This  was  a  jQuc- 
tuating  market,  and  its  changes  helped  to  ruin  many,  while  it 
left  the  greater  number  in  a  stale  of  strugghng  poverty.  In 
fact  this  country  was  never  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  grain  by 
which  money  could  be  made,  unless  in  very  exceptional  seasons. 
But  since  the  abolition  of  the  duties  the  peasantry  have  turned 
their  attention  more  exclusively  to  green  crops  and  cattle,  for 
which  this  climate  is  peculiarly  adapted,  and  hence  has  arisen  the 
prosperity  known  to  exist  in  many  districts  at  the  present  time. 
It  has  been  currently  reported  within  a  short  period,  that  many 
of  the  tenantry  in  certain  parts  of  the  Island,  who  do  not  pre- 
sume to  be  considered  as  gentlemen,  on  account  of  their  hum- 
ble origin  and  want  of  education,  have  begun  to  taste  the  fruits 
of  civilization,  to  use  wine  and  other  luxuries  at  their  tables, 
which  were  unknown  even  by  name  to  the  generations  preceding 
them  in  the  occupation  of  their  holdings.  They  deal  extensively 
in  beasts,  frequent  cattle  sales  and  markets,  and  make  regular 
consignments  of  native  produce  to  the  ports  at  the  other  side 
of  the  channel.  In  fine,  the  agricultural  resources  of  Ireland 
have  been  more  developed  in  the  last  twelve  years,  than  in  the 
whole  period  wliich  elapsed  from  the  fall  of  Napoleon  to  1S46, 
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Sir  Archibald  is  Dot  easily  drawn  away  from  his  hobby  of 
protection ;  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  he  has  been  created  a 
Baronet  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Derby-Disraeli  ministry — 
he  mast  support  the  cause  to  the  death.  As  a  necessary  con- 
sequence he  thinks  fit  to  inflict  on  his  readers  SO  pages  of 
statistics,  politico-economics,  and  dissertation ,  on  the  eflects  of 
the  combination  of  Free  trade  with  the  bank  charter  act  of 
1S44.  It  would  be  tedious  in  the  extreme  to  follow  him  through 
the  various  phases  of  the  same  argument,  repeated  more  than 
once,  on  a  subject  already  so  well  threshed ;  it  amounts  how- 
ever, to  this,  that  the  currency  being  dependant  on  a  certain 
amountof  gold,  held  by  the  Bank  of  England,  any  circumstance 
which  causes  an  outward  drain  of  the  precious  metals,  is  likely 
to  produce  a  crisis  in  the  money  market.  Also  that  Free  trade 
has  a  tendency  to  bring  about  such  an  efiflui,  causing  the  im- 
ports to  be  much  larger  than  the  exports,  necessitating  the 
shipment  of  specie  to  a  large  amount.  The  first  part  of  this 
position  is  erroneous,  because  it  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  the  circulation  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  stock  of  bul- 
lion, and  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  "  if  the  nation 
jwssessed  a  currency  adequate  to  its  necessities,  and  yet  duly 
limited,  independent  of  gold ^  that  metal  might  all  go  away 
without  inducing  a  greater  evil  than  the  efflux  of  lead  or  iron. 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  this,  which  would  reduce 
us  to  mere  paper,  like  the  French  assignats,  without  any 
metallic  basis.  The  error  lies  in  not  leaving  sufficient  margin 
for  the  increase  of  circulation,  giving  too  exclusive  privileges 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  not  sufficiently  encouraging 
private  Banks,  at  the  same  time  making  the  laws  more  strin- 
gent as  to  their  management.  The  laxity  of  the  law  permits 
and  fosters  a  very  large  amount  of  unwholesome  speculation 
both  in  Banking  and  in  other  trades,  which  periodically  comes 
to  a  head,  and  bursts  with  destructive  effects. 

On  the  question  of  imports  and  exports,  Alison  does  not 
take  into  account,  that  bullion,  hke  every  other  commodity,  is 
just  as  much  an  object  of  trade  as  corn,  or  cotton.  This  occurs 
particularly  at  the  present  time,  when  so  much  of  the  precious 
metals  are  sent  into  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England  from 
Australia  and  California.  In  reality  the  great  source  of  wealth 
in  Briain,  is  the  carrying  trade  which  it  performs  for  other 
nations  of  Europe,  the  extent   of  her  manufactures,   and  the 
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supplying  foreign  statea  with  capital  to  perform  many  of  tlieir. 
pablio  works^  railways  and  other  undertakings.  The  imports 
of  groceries  and  raw  materials  for  mauufaclures  are  certainly 
very  large,  but  there  is  a  continual  current  of  produce  and 
bullion  passing  through  the  ports  of  the  British  Islands,  on 
which  the  merchant  levies  his  toll  as  it  passes,  and  adds  to  his 
accumulations. 

The  historian  rightly  says  in  another  place,  that  without  pro* 
tection  our  old  counlry  cannot  compete  in  agricultural  pro- 
dnce,  with  a  young  and  growing  state.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  the  price  of  labour  is  greater  in  the  one  than  in  the  other, 
on  account  of  the  increase  of  wealth,  but  there  is  no  necessity 
for  the''  old  state  competing  in  these  matters  at  all.     The  sur- 

f)lus  of  the  interest  of  her  capital  may  very  well  go  to  foreign 
ands,  to  purchase  their  peculiar  produce.  Eome  was  fed  from 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  the  granaries  of  Egypt,  not  from 
the  plains  of  Italy,  where  the  luxurious  vine  encumbered  the 
soil.  The  only  thing  which  the  impossibility  of  growing  corn 
in  this  country  profitably  without  protection  demonstrates,  is 
this,  that  England  has  reached  the  plethoric  state  in  the  career 
of  a  nation,  as  Eome  did  in  the  time  of  the  early  Emperors, 
and  the  sole  question  is  how  long  that  condition  of  repletion 
can  last.  The  amount  of  capital  wasted  every  year  in  profitless 
nndertakings  at  home  and  abroad  is  enormous,  shewing  that 
good  investments  are  difficult  to  be  found,  or  that  specu- 
lation is  preferred  to  safe  transactions.  There  is  yet  no  symp- 
tom of  decay  in  the  body  politic,  the  current  of  life  seems 
to  run  freely  through  its  veins,  now  and  then  receiving  a  severe 
check  from  over  excitement.  If  the  bubble  of  the  state  purse 
does  not  some  day  burst  and  carry  all  right  of  property  away 
with  it,  the  machine  may  yet  hold  together  for  centuries,  and 
defy  the  storms  which  have  destroyed  so  many  continental 
states. 

While  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain  were  battling  for  office 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Anti-corn  law  League  and  public 
opinion,  Ireland  was  advancing  steadily  towards  a  state  of 
desolation  from  which  nothing  but  the  most  energetic  measures 
could  even  partially  save  her.  We  have  seen  that  as  early  as 
the  month  of  October,  1845,  Lord  Heytesbury  and  many 
other  influential  men,  as  well  as  the  government  Inspectors, 
Professor  Lindley  and   Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  had   reported    to 
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Uie  caUn^  that  the  potato  crop  was  more  thau  half  destroyed, 
and  dire  distress  immiuent  in  the  coDDtr;  parts.  Sir  fiobert 
Peel  was  too  much  taken  up  b;  his  struggle  with  his  own  party, 
to  pay  any  attention  to  the  pressing  wants  of  8  millions  of  people. 
The  only  measure  he  attempted  was  that  of  ordering  a  quantity 
of  Indian  corn  on  account  of  the  government  to  be  bought  in 
the  United  States,  but  this  was  too  insignificant  a  means  to 
adopt  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  a  wide  spread  calamity.  In- 
stead of  alleviating  the  distress,  he  endeavoured  to  pass  an 
arms  act,  which  caused  his  ejection  from  office,  and  the  cabinet 
who  succeeded  him  vainly  tried  to  introduce  a  similar  bill,  but 
were  obliged  to  withdraw  it.  Thus  the  old  system  of  coercion 
was  revived  against  the  peasantry,  when  they  were  becoming 
half  maddened  by  the  evils  which  impended  over  them.  The 
Frt;e  trade  act,  on  which  Peel  relied  for  averting  famine  by 
causing  a  large  importation  of  food,  was  not  passed  until  tlie 
middle  of  1846,  too  late  to  produce  any  decided  effect  for  the 
coming  season  of  dearth. 

Every  one  in  the  island  saw  that  famine  was  sure  to  set  in 
during  the  winter  of  1846-7.  The  small  farmers  were  nearly 
all  rained,  labour  was  not  to  be  had,  as  there  was  no  capital 
to  employ  workmen.  Nearly  a  third  of  all  the  tilla^-laiiu  lay 
idle,  unwrought,  in  the  spring  of  1846,  during  which  and  for 
some  months  of  the  succeeding  summer,  the  calamity  was 
averted,  only  by  the  retailing  of  Indian  meal  by  the  govern- 
ment and  some  employment  under  the  "  Public  Works  Act." 
The  greater  part  of  the  money  laid  out  in  this  last  manner  be- 
came perfectly  useless  and  even  burdensome  to  the  country, 
many  districts  of  which  had  to  repay  large  loans,  from  which 
they  derived  no  advantage  whatever.  The  retailing  by  govern- 
ment officials  only  served  to  check  the  legitimate  course  of 
trade,  which  might  to  a  certain  extent  have  balanced  the  evil. 
The  proper  course  would  have  been  either  to  have  opened  the 
ports  altoge^er  and  encourage  importation,  at  the  same  time 
advandng  such  sums  to  holders  of  land,  as  would  enable 
them  to  pay  for  tilh'ng  the  soil,  or  to  have  caused  such  large 
porchases  to  have  been  made  on  account  of  Government,  as 
would  both  bring  down  the  market,  and  furnish  food  for  the 
muUitode.  No  measures  of  the  kind  were  attempted  until 
late  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  when  it  was  found  that  the  coun- 
try was  in  the  midst  of  a  fearful  calamity. 
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We  do  not  mean  to  go  intx)  the  particulars  of  this  horrible 
tragedy,  by  which  half-a- million  of  human  beings  were  done 
to  death  under  the  slow  tortures  of  starvation.  There  are  very 
few  grown  people  amongst  us,  who  do  not  remember  the  misery^ 
the  feeling  of  terror  which  pervaded  the  community,  as  each 
account  from  the  distant  parts  of  the  country  reached  the 
metropolis,  detailing  the  wretched  sufferings  of  the  poor  people, 
the  heart-breaking  scenes  discovered  in  the  homesteads  of  the 
peasantry,  and  the  vain  attempts  made  at  untimely  aid.  Too 
late  was  the  public  money  wasted  with  a  lavish  hand,  the  roads 
of  the  country  rendered  impassable  by  heaps  of  useless  rubbish  ; 
the  number  of  labourers  on  the  works  increased  from  40,000 
in  September,  1846,  to  700,000  in  March,  1847,  and  the  ex- 
penses  per  month  as  advanced  to  the  different  baronies,  from 
£76,000  to  £1,000,000  in  the  same  period.  Nine-tenths  of 
this  money  was  uselessly  expended,  completely  thrown  away  ; 
as  the  farm  labour  for  the  coming  }ear  was  completely  nullified, 
the  lands  were  left  deserted  and  untilled ;  the  treasury  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  ordinary  reciprocal  action  of  bociety  in 
providing  for  its  members.  This  system  threatened  to  make 
the  famine  permanent,  and  to  effectually  prevent  the  people 
from  recovering  from  their  abject  state  of  misery.  In  fact  the 
executive  became  so  bewildered,  that  they  scarcely  knew  what 
to  do  ;  on  account  of  their  former  remissness  they  were  obliged 
to  take  sudden  measures ;  in  the  words  of  Lord  Brougham^ 
"  It  is  impossible,  when  the  cry  of  hunger  prevails  over  the 
land — when  there  is  the  melancholy  substance  as  well  as  the 
cry — when  the  country  is  distracted  from  day  to  day  by  accoants 
of  the  most  heart-rending  spectacles  I  have  ever  heard  or  read 

of that  at  such  a  moment,  with  such  feelings 

pervading  millions  in  both  islands,  we  should  be  able,  calmly 
and  deliberately,  to  take  up  a  question  of  permanent  policy, 
I  hold  to  be  utterly  and  necessarily  impossible." 

It  was  not  until  January,  1847,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  a 
year  after  the  first  serious  accounts  had  reached  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  that  the  British  Qover»ment  brought  into  operation 
some  effectual  general  measures  to  meet  the  crisis.  The  shil- 
ling  duly  on  wheat  was  taken  off,  the  navigation  laws  entirely 
suspended,  and  every  facility  given  for  trade  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  the  people.  The  Poor  Law  was  remodelled  and  ren- 
dered more  efficient  in  Ireland,  relief  committees  wereappoiuteJ, 
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and  the  transit  of  food  through  the  country  facilitated  in  every 
possible  way.  These  measures,  however,  did  not  produce  their 
full  effect  for  nearly  six  months,  and  the  pressure  on  the  out- 
door relief  of  the  unions  became  so  large  during  the  next 
twelve  months,  that  ?  00,000  persons  received  rations  outside 
the  walls  of  the  workhouses.  This  state  of  things  could  not 
last  Ifing  without  reducing  the  whole  population,  proprietors 
and  peasantry,  to  a  common  state  of  want,  the  immediate  con- 
sequence being  that  the  rent  of  land  fell  from  30  to  50  per 
cent,  and  the  value  of  house  property  in  towns  from  50  to  80 
per  cent.  The  effects  of  the  famine  did  not  really  end  until 
the  year  1850,  when  it  was  calculated  that  more  than  half-a- 
million  of  inhabitants  had  disappeared  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
under  its  influence. 

The  Irish  people  can  never  be  too  grateful  for  the  generous 
beiiavionr  of  the  British  people,  who  subscribed  voluntarily 
£470,000,  and  to  tlie  Society  of  Friends,  who  contributed 
£168,000,  towards  relieving  the  general  distress.  Unfor- 
tunately our  country  is  poor  in  money,  and  can  never  be  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  repay  in  specie  the  debt  thus  incurred, 
but  England  should  never  forget  what  a  large  proportion  of 
the  defenders  of  her  wealth,  military  and  naval,  have  been 
reared  in  the  Sister  Island,  and  how  they  have  upheld  the 
di^iify  of  the  crown  and  the  national  honour  on  the  bleak 
heights  over  Sebastopol,  and  in  India.  There  is  one  assertion 
of  Alison^  however,  respecting  the  money  advanced  from  the 
treasury,  which  requires  to  be  very  largely  qualified.  He  says 
that  "  between  public  grants  and  private  subscriptions,  nearly 
eig^t  millions  sterling  were,  in  two  years,  bestowed  by  Great 
Britain  upon  Ireland — an  example  of  magnificent  liberality 
unparalleled  in  any  former  age  or  country,  and  forming  not  the 
least  honourable  feature  in  its  long  and  glorious  annals." 
From  such  statement  it  would  appear  to  any  foreign  reader, 
that  the  two  countries  were  essentially  distinct,  having  separate 
exchequers,  that  Ireland  contributed  nothing  whatever  to  the 
Imperial  Treasury,  had  no  voice  or  right  in  the  disposal  of  its 
funds;  or  it  niight  even  seem  that  the  hard  cash  came  out  of 
the  very  pockets  of  Jolm  Bull  himself.  Is  anything  said  of 
the  large  additions  made  to  the  public  debt  of  Ireland  siiice 
the  Union,  three  times  greater  than  was  stipulated  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Act  of  1800,  on  account  of  the  war^  and  ex- 
igencies of  Britain,  or  of  the  burthens  heaped  on  the  Irish 
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people  in  confleqnence.  Bat  the  position  is  very  much  leasehed 
in  importance  by  the  fact  that  more  than  3^  millions,  having 
been  levied  on  the  baronies  by  presentment  sessions,  was  liable 
to  be  repaid  in  ten  years,  and  that  the  remainder  only^  was  a 
free  gift  from  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Do  we  not  remember  what  disastrous  effects  the  heavy 
poor-rates,  levied  for  a  series  of  years  in  order  to  repay  this 
government  loan,  produced  all  through  the  land  and  in  a^ 
classes  of  society  ?  The  enormous  depreciation  of  property,  and 
the  long  continued  drain  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  popula- 
tion by  emigration,  reduced  this  country  to  the  lowest  ebb,  until 
a  turn  in  the  tide  of  prosperity  has  come  about,  by  the  liberation 
of  capital  through  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  and  the  ex- 
tensive  change  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  To  what  was  all 
this  owing  ?  To  the  dilatory  conduct  of  the  executive  under 
Sir  Bobert  Peel,  who  was  more  intent  upon  plotting  against 
his  own  party  to  retain  himself  in  power,  and  at  the  same  time 
carry  the  Free  Trade  Bill  through  the  house,  than  to  provide 
l^3:aiust  a  famine,  which  he  must  have  seen  to  be  inevitable. 
We  have  shewn  that  he  was  forewarned  at  least  a  year  before 
the  distress  actually  commenced  ;  he  did  not  forearm  himself, 
and  the  consequence  was  a  loss  to  Qreat  Britain  of  more  than 
four  millions  of  money,  and  to  Ireland  a  fall  in  property  to  five 
times  that  amount,  coupled  with  a  deficit  of  one-fourth  the 
population*  If  a  proper  re-construction  of  the  Poor  Laws  had 
been  carried  out  in  the  commencement  of  1846,  as  was  after- 
wards done  late  in  '47,  a  liberal  distribution  of  money  by 
means  of  the  presentment  sessions  and  Labour  Act  passed 
through  the  country,  and  the  ports  opened  to  the  importatioB 
of  com,  Ireland  would  not  have  had  to  deplore  the  waste  of 
human  life  and  the  exodus  of  her  people,  or  England  the 
worse  than  useless  squandering  of  her  treasure.  No  human 
foresight  would  have  completely  prevented  the  calamities  of 
that  season,  but  in  all  probabiUty  timely  aid  would  hare 
checked  them  and  alleviated  the  enormous  distress. 

In  the  diminution  of  the  population  of  Ireland  by  &^  millions 
of  souls  in  the  space  of  ten  years  after  the  introduction  of  free- 
trade,  Allison  endeavours  to  found  some  argument  in  &vour 
of  protection.  The  consecutiveness  of  it  we  do  not  see ;  it 
looks  like  the  well-known  logical  error,  post  hacy  ergo  prc^fdet 
hoc.  It  would  appear  to  us  rather,  that  if  grain  had  been  let 
in  duty  free,  at  the  time  (October,  1845)  when  Sir   Robert 
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Peel  in  his  memoirs  declares,  he  had  fonned  the  opinion  that 
the  corn  laws  could  not  stand,  much  of  the  subsequent  misery 
woold  have  been  prevented.  A  very  absurd  notion  was  at  one 
titoe  got  up  by  the  protectionists,  asserted  by  Jjord  Stanley,  and 
founded  on  an  allegation  of  Bishop  Hughes^  who  had  gone 
through  some  of  the  districts  of  Wexford  and  Cork,  that  the 
crop  of  oats  in  '46  and  ^46  was  immense,  and  oompletely 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  entire  population.  This  had 
been  asseverated  for  a  long  time  with  such  pertinacity  that 
it  formed  the  chief  answer  to  the  argument  for  the  relief  of 
Irish  distress,  and  postponed  the  adoption  of  adequate 
measures.  The  fact  was  that  the  oat  crop  never  formed  a  fifth 
part  of  that  of  the  potato,  the  main  food  of  the  people,  and 
could  not  have  earned  them  through  more  than  three  or  four 
months  in  the  year. 

The  immense  emigration  which  succeeded  the  famine  in 
Ireland,  to  such  an  extent  that  nearly  two  millions  of  the 
population  left  her  shores  in  ten  years,  is  also  ascribed  by  Sir 
A^hibald  to  the  efBects  of  freetrade,  in  destroying  the  market 
for  Irish  com.  This  statement  is  also  oompletely  erroneous, 
the  removal  of  the  people  to  other  countries  being  mainly 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  burthens  on  land^  poor  rates  and 
landtaXj  which  in  some  localities  reached  such  a  figure,  as  not 
only  to  sweep  away  nearly  the  entire  of  the  landlord's  income, 
but  to  render  it  morally  impossible  thAi  the  small  tenants  could 
make  a  livelihood  out  of  their  holdings.  Several  clergymen 
of  the  Established  Church,  in  some  districts^  lost  almost  their 
whde  rent  charge,  by  the  deductions  made  firom  it  for  poor 
ntes,  on  account  of  the  provision  in  the  act  that  the  poundage 
should  be  subtracted  in  the  entirety.  As  we  have  before  shewn, 
the  general  effects  of  the  famine  and  free  trade  on  Ireland, 
have  been  to  a  certain  extent  beneficial ;  they  have  changed 
the  habits,  food,  and  method  of  cultivation  of  the  peasantry  ; 
they  have  altered  their  system  of  agriculture  to  one  more 
suited  to  the  climate  of  the  island,  and  although  her  people 
have  passed  through  an  ordeal  scarcely  equalled  in  history, 
yet  she  has  been  chastened  and  purified,  and  the  most  useful 
resulls  are  expected  to  follow. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  account  given  of  the  Bailway  mania, 
and  the  construction  of  the  iron  roads  in  Great  Britain,  in  a 
few  words.     The  great  extension  of  these  highways  in  England 
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have  had  certainly  a  great  effect  in  facilitating  commerce  and 
manufaciuresy  but  the  enormous  cost  at  which  thej    were 
originally  constructed,  and  the  extensions  on  which  some  of 
the  main  lines  have  foolishly  entered,  will  prevent  them  from 
ever  producing  a  remunerative  return  for  the  capital  spent. 
It  would  have  been  much  better  if  they  had  been  gradually 
developed,  and  no  branches  made  which  were  not  absolutely 
required.     In  this  respect  France,  and  indeed  Ireland,  have 
adopted  a  more  judicious  system,  and  unless  the  rivalry  of 
companies  or  absurd  extensions  swallow  up  all  the  profits,  we 
bid  fair  in  this  country  to  have  some  of  the  best  paying  rail- 
ways on  the  face  of  the  globe.     It  is  impossible  to  do  away 
altogether  with   the  traffic  on  cars    or  coaches;  the   steam 
engine  will  never  be  ramified  over  the  country,  as  Bianconi's 
routes  have  been  ;  the  trains  require  to  be  fed  at  the  various 
stations  by  horse  labour.    There  is  another  matter  also   in 
connection  with  the  Engibh  railways,  which  at  once  strikes 
any  one  who  has  travelled  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  is 
parlicularlj  revolting  to  the  eyes  of  any  foreigner  on  his  first 
arrival  in  these  countries.     This  is  the  disgraceful  species  of 
accommodation  afibrded  to  second  class  passengers  througboat 
tlie  kingdom.     It  is  strange  that  the  English  public,  so  jealoas 
of  their  rights  and  comforts,  have  never  tried  to  compel  the 
diflerent  companies  to  improve  their  carriages,  and  give  some 
reasonable  amount  of  etS^e   to  travellers,  instead  of  obliging 
them  to  sit  on  bare  benches,  and  have  their  backs  stripped  by 
wooden  boards.     A  monopoly  of  the  highways  has  been  handed 
over  to  private  enterprize,   but  there  ought  to  be  reserved  to 
the  Crown  or  Parliament  some  means  of  checking  the  abuse 
of  that  monopoly.     The  reason  for  treating  the  second  classes 
in  this  niggardly  and   parsimonious  manner   is  obvious^    to 
endeavour  to  drive  them  into  the  first  class  contrary  to  their 
inclinations  and  purses ;  but  these  companies,  who  are    to  a 
certain  extent  servants  of  the  community,  have  no  right  to 
treat  the  public  with  such  indignity.     Such  a  system  would 
not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  either  in  Germany  or  f  rance^ 
notwithstanding  all  our  boastings  of  freedom  and  independence. 
It  is  a  course  very  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  railways 
themselves ;  their  chief  support  for  passenger  traffic  lies  in  the 
middle  classes,  who  go   about  the  country  on  mercantile  or 
professional  business,  and  they  ought  to  afi'ord  every  reasonable 
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accommodation  to  their  best  customers.  The  first  class  car- 
ritges  iu  this  country  are  not  in  any  way  superior  to  the  second 
dak  in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  France^  for  instance  the 
lines  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  and  from  Hamburg  to  Berlin.  The 
second  dass  carnages  here  are  as  miserable  or  more  so  than 
the  third  class  tbere^  and  the  fares  of  the  second  class  here 
are  equal  to  those  of  the  first,  and  greater  by  a  third  than  those 
of  the  second,  on  the  continent.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
cost  of  construction  of  our  lines  has  been  much  greater.  That 
b  very  true,  but  the  fares  are  greater  in  proportion,  and  the 
accommodation  ought  to  be  at  least  as  good.  The  only  rail* 
way  we  know  of,  which  has  shewn  any  proper  attention  to 

Eblie  requirements  in  this  respect,  is  that  from  Publin  to 
ngstown ;  the  second  class  carriages  are  neatly  cushioned, 
and  lined  inside  with  mahogany  veneer,  and  a  proportional 
advantage  is  derived  to  the  shareholders,  who  have  been  able 
to  divide  8  and  9  per  cent,  although  several  miles  of  the 
embankment  cost  from  £80,000  to  £40,000  per  mile.  No 
better  argument  could  be  used  in  favour  of  improvements  in 
carriages ;  it  is  indeed  marvellous  that  this  subject  has  not 
been  properly  agitated^  as  that  of  the  hotels  was  about  two 
years  ago. 

In  lb45  two  measures  were  passed  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  which 
evinced  a  considerable  amount  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the 
government  towards  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  The 
first  of  these  was  brought  forward  by  Sir  James  Graham,  on 
the  9th  of  Mav,  for  the  erection  of  the  three.coUeges,  now  called 
the  Queen's  Universities  of  Belfast,  Cork  and  Galway.  They 
were  immediately  nicknamed,  **  Godless  Colleges,'^  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  any  species  of  religious  teachings  within  their 
walls.  The  Iboman  Catholic  Clergy  have  discountenanced 
them  ever  since,  because  they  are  not  submitted  entirely  to 
their  control,  and  are  liable  to  be  made  use  of  for  the  extension 
of  Church  of  England  doctrines.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
•uioidal  course  to  take;  if  the  priests  had  supported  at  first 
these  colleges,  which  were  regarded  with  a  great  degree  of 
odium  by  the  Protestants,  they  would  ultimately  have  gained 
entire  dominion  in  them,  and  used  them  for  the  purposes  of 
their  religion,  almost  as  exclusively  as  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
has  been  dedicated  to  those  of  the  Established  Church. 

The  second  measure  was  that  of  increasing  the  grant  to 
16 
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Maynooth  CoU^  from  £9,000,  to  £26,880,  a  year.  This  h 
one  of  those  sobjects  wbioh  Alison  cannot  approach,  without 
shewing  an  amount  of  bigotry^  intolerance,  and  ignoranoe, 
which  should  di^^raoe  the  columns  of  the  highest  Chnroh-T<Nry 
print  in  the  Empire.  He  says  that  this  Act  was  '*•  framed  with 
the  view  of  elevating  the  character  of,  and  lessening  the  politieal 
danger  from,  the  Catholic  Clergy ;  ....  it  was  in- 
tended to  elevate  the  condition  and  acquirements  of  the  Catholic 
Clergy,  and  bring  them  more  into  harmony  with  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  state,  and  it  has  had  just  the  opposite  effect; 
it  has  lowered  the  standard  both  of  their  eiducation  and 
ideas,  and  rendered  them,  more  than  dver,  the  irreconcileabie 
enemies  of  the  Protestant  Establishment.'^  And  the  reason 
which  he  assigns  for  this  is  as  follows :  '*  that  tahe  young  prieats 
are  now  educated  at  home,  instead  of  abroad,  and  thereby  be- 
come more  impregnated  than  ever,  with  the  bigotry  and  violent 
feelings,  which  centuries  of  dissension  have  engendered  between 
the  rival  Churches  in  Ireland,"  and  that  they  are  brought 
^^  under  the  direct  control  of  a  body  much  inferior  in  acquire- 
ment, and  much  more  inflamed  in  pasdon,  than  any  foreign 
hierarchy — the  Romish  Qergy  of  Ireland."  Certainly,  if  all 
the  Protestants  in  this  country  were  of  the  same  opinion  as 
this  Scotch  Historian,  the  unfortunate  people  here  might 
expect  to  be  thrown  back  into  the  state  of  abject  degradation, 
in  which  they  were  at  one  time  held  by  religious  intolcmnoe. 
The  effect  of  this  small  grant  made  by  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
has  been  directly  the  reverse  of  what  is  attributed  to  it  by  Sir 
Archibald ;  ii  has  reconciled  a  great  many  of  the  Irish  Ecolesi** 
astics  to  British  rule,  to  which  they  were  formerly  traitors^  it 
has  given  them  a  small  yet  binding  interest  in  the  state,  and 
has  served  to  elevate  them  considerably  in  the  scale  of  sodety. 
If  the  education  given  at  Ms^nooth  does  not  produce  as 
polished  gentlemen  or  learned  scholars  as  those  who  formerly 
returned  here  from  foreign  universities,  the  fault  lies  only  in 
the  insufficiency  of  the  grant,  which  does  not  give  scope  enoogli 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  branchea  of  learning.  Ijet 
the  goverumeut  endow  a  Catholic  University  in  Dublin,  ood- 
sisteutly  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  as  Queen  Elizabeth  did 
that  of  Triuity  College  for  her  favourite  Protestantism,  and  in 
a  short  time,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Newman,  the  teaching  of 
such  an  Institution  will  equal  that  of  any  foreign  body,  at 
Louvain,  Salamanca,  or  St.  Omer. 
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The  charge  made  against  the  Irish  priesthood^  that  the  May* 
ncN>th  grant  '^  has  lowered  the  standard  of  their  education  and 
ideas^  and  rendered  them  more  than  ever  the  irreconcileable 
enemies  of  the  Protestant  fistablishment/'  is  one  of  these 
assertions,  worthy  of  a  Spooner^  which  wantonly  and  recklessly 
made  in  th«  blind  heat  of  party  spirit^  have  a  most  pernicious  effect 
in  maintaining  religious  antagonism  in  Irdand.  Never  were 
the  Boman  Catholic  clergy  more  incUned  to  shew  a  friendly 
iieeUng  towards  their  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  than  at 
piesent;  at  the  last  election  they  supported  many  candidates  of  the 
Established  Church  and4iigh  Tory  principles^  in  preference  to 
men  of  their  own  persuasion  of  more  liberal  shades  of  opinion. 
Several  of  them  avowed  their  reason  for  so  doing  was  to  en- 
deavour to  effect  some  conciliation  between  parlies  of  different 
treeda,  and  to  do  away  with  religious  dissension,  so  injurious  to 
the  country.  Alison>  however,  has  picked  up  these  notions  from 
the  columns  of  some  Ekigliah  prints,  and  composes  them  into 
veritable  history,  without  making  any  enquiry  as  to  their 
foundation  in  fact. 

It  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  question  debated  in  Ireland, 
among  persons  of  liberal  opinions,  whether  the  Boman  Catholic 
clergy  ought  not  to  receive  a  direct  stipend  from  the  state, 
ioroewbat  similar  to  that  which  is  afforded  in  France.  This 
matter  bad  been  formerly  mooted  in  O'Conneirs  time*  and  was 
said  at  one  period  to  have  received  much  attention  from  him; 
bat  the  priesthood  then  were  placed  in  a  much  more  antagon<* 
istie  position  towards  government  than  they  are  at  present, 
and  it  ia  said  they  could  not  be  induced  to  accede  to  any  pro- 
poaal  of  the  kind.  Circumstances  are  now  very  much  changed; 
the  parochial  income  of  many  has  been  very  much  reduced  by 
the  distress  and  emigration  of  their  flocks.  The  greater  nnm- 
ber  of  these  would  be  gktd  to  exchange  their  precarious  livings 
for  certain  salaries;  others  are  known  to  be  anxious  for  the 
introdudioQ  of  such  a  system.  Any  Englisli  ministry,  which 
would  be  desirous  of  doing  avray  with  the  influence  of  the 
Priests  at  elections,  could  not  adopt  a  surer  method  than  that 
of  making  them  stipendiaries  of  the  crown,  as  the  lower  orders 
of  the  Irish  people  have  a  great  distrust  of  any  one  who  receives 
a  pension  from  government  The  introduction  of  such  a 
measure  would  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  independent  action  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  clergy,  who  ought  to  consider  well  the 
interest  of  their  flocks,  before  they  accept  a  boon,  the  practical 
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eflect  of  which  must  be  to  nullify  their  political  influence. 
They  stand  alunc  between  the  poor  tenant  and  the  undue 
pressure  of  landlordism ;  they  may  be  said  in  certain  cases  to 
have  abused  their  position^  or  interfered  with  too  much  person- 
ality in  party  contests,  but  they  alone  have  been  able  to  arouse 
the  land  holders  to  freedom  in  voting,  by  uniting  them  together 
in  defiance  of  the  threats  of  proprietors  or  their  agents. 

There  is  a  sliort  notice  of  three  pages  given  of  the  rising  in 
1848,  and  ihe  trials  of  the  principal  conspirators.  It  may  be 
said  to  be  in  the  principal  points  historically  correct,  but  the 
writer  makes  a  very  strange  mistake  in  stating  that  Meagher 
"  was  tried  in  Dublin  by  Chief  Justice  Blackmore"  the  fact 
being  that  he  was  tried  at  Clonmel,  and  received  sentence  in 
Dublin  from  Blackburue,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench. 
Some  justice  is  done  to  the  manly  spirit  and  bold  demeanour 
of  the  accused  after  their  trial,  although  he  casts  a  stigma  upon 
those  who  escaped  from  Australia,  by  saying  they ''  had  broken 
their  purole."  This  is  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of  many 
persons  of  known  worth  consulted  at  the  time,  but  it  has  been 
made  use  of  by  the  press  in  England  and  the  antipopular  party 
in  Ireland,  to  continue  their  exclusion  from  their  native  land. 
The  attempt  at  insurrection  was  unfortunate,  lame  and  unsup- 
ported by  popular  feeling  throughout  the  country.  Without 
such  a  support  no  rebellion,  however  just,  could  be  successfoL 
One  feature,  however,  marked  this  one ;  a  good  number  of  the 
priests,  who  had  joined  the  movement  at  the  commencement, 
favoured  the  formation  of  the  clubs,  and  gave  very  strong 
assurance  of  energetic  assistance,  suddenly  drew  back  when  the 
danger  came,  refused  to  lend  tlieir  aid  to  the  enterprize,  and 
left  the  leaders  alone  and  unsupported  to  do  battle  against  the 
troops.  One  parish  priest  in  the  South  of  Tipperary  was 
awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  by  a  body  of  150  horse- 
men, his  own  parishioners,  who  called  on  him  to  lead  them  to 
the  '^  war,"  to  fight  the  red-coats.  He  very  wisely  for  himself 
declined,  harangued  the  troop  upon  the  high-road  by  moon- 
light, and  caused  them  to  disperse  quietly  to  their  homes. 

The  other  subjects  in  this  seventh  volume  are  so  multifarious, 
principally  cojicerning  passages  of  continental  history,  and  the 
revolution  of  1848  in  France,  that  it  would  require  much  more 
than  our  allotted  space  to  give  any  just  idea  of  their  treatment. 
We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  here  in  concluding  this 
article,  with  passing  a  definite  judgment  on  the  merits  of  Sir 
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Archibald  Alison  as  a  writer  and  historian.  His  rlaira  to  ele- 
gance,  correctness,  or  vigour  of  composition,  must  be  altogether 
ignored  ;  his  numerous  mistakes,  bombastic  flights,  and  un- 
grammatical  expressions,  long  since  pointed  out  by  very  able 
writers  in  former  volumes,  have  reduced  his  character  as  a 
writer  of  the  English  language  to  a  very  low  standard.  Many 
examples  of  his  gross  faults  of  style  might  be  brought  forward 
from  the  pages  we  are  reviewing;  a  few  passages  will  suflBce  to 
ihew  the  futility  of  any  pretension  on  his  part  to  rank  with 
Hame,  or  even  with  Macaulay. 

Speaking  of  the  efforts  made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  induce 
his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet  to  support  him  in  passing  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws,  he  proceeds  thus :  "  While  these  ministerial 
difficulties  and  arrangements,  bi^  with  the  future  Jaie  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  of  commerce  throughout  the  world,  were 
w  ffogre99  in  the  elevated  political  regions,  the  public  mind 
wassuddenly  shaken  by  an  announcement,  &c/'  How  in  the  name 
of  wonder  can  "diflSculties  and  arrangements"  become  Ug  vnth 
Jate^  and  al  the  same  time  be  in  progress  in  the  elevated  poli- 
tical regions  f  The  wildest  fancy  of  the  merest  poetaster, 
could  never  produce  such  a  mixture  of  absurd  images,  as  are 
here  presented  to  the  reader.  Again,  at  the  very  end  of  this 
volume,  describing  the  policy  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign  in 
general  terms,  and  the  causes  of  his  downfall,  he  reaches  a 
certain  climax,  and  harping  on  the  same  idea  for  half  a  page, 
he  finally  brings  it  to  this  termination  :  "  Cradled  in  treachery 
and  treason,  his  throne  was  overturned  by  treachery  and 
treason.  He  had  driven  his  lawful  sovereign,  his  generous  bene- 
factor, into  exile,  and  sent  him  a  discrowned  wanderer  into 
foreign  lands  ;  and  he  himself  was  by  the  consequence  of  his 
own  acts,  driven  into  exile,  and  sent,  a  discrowned  and  dis- 
credited fugitive,  across  the  melancholy  main,  to  the  siiores  of 
the  stranger.''  Here  is  a  weak  antithesis,  eked  out  by  a  re- 
petition of  certain  words,  one  of  which,  "  discrowned,"  seems 
to  be  coined  for  the  occasion,  and  ending  in  a  "  melancholy'' 
whine,  suited  to  the  lugubrious  verses  of  Dante,  or  the  disuial 
pages  of  the  Sorrows  of  Werier. 

As  a  historian  Alison  certainly  comes  up  pretty  well  to  the 
idea  ascribed  to  Dr.  Johnson.  He  masses  together  a  very 
large  amount  of  facts  and  statistic^s,  ranges  them  according  to 
their  chronological  order,  and  gives  them  some  degree  of  co- 
herence by  philosophical  remarks  and  inferences.     But  he  also 
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launches  frequently  out  into  long  disquisitions,  historical  essays, 
totally  at  variance  with  the  purposes  of  narrative,  and  fit  only 
to  shew  the  individual  opinions  of  the  writer  on  certain  mb- 
jects.  His  doctrines  of  political  economy  and  politics  are  so 
impregnated  with  conservatism  and  protection,  that  the  conti- 
nual recurrence  of  the  same  views  and  arguments  create  a 
weariness  in  conning  over  the  lengthy  pages.  His  extreme 
high  church  notions,  and  evident  antipathy  to  anything  liberal 
either  in  religion  or  government,  marks  him  at  once  as  a  mere 
exponent  of  party  principles,  with  which  he  is  eo  strongly 
imbued,  that  they  impart  a  deep  dye  to  his  consideration  of 
all  national  questions.  It  is  the  vice  of  our  age  of  literature, 
that  all  the  writers  of  the  day  serve  their  apprenticeship  to 
letters,  either  to  the  press,  the  magazines  or  the  reviews,  and 
thereby  obtain  a  discursive  style  of  composition,  most  unsuited 
to  the  treatment  of  historical  subjects.  Macaulay  in  the  in- 
troduction to  his  great  work,  admits  that  he  lays  himself  open 
to  the  reproach  of  descending  below  the  dignity  of  history, 
but  professes  his  desire  to  draw  a  pleasing  picture  for  the  Eng- 
lish public.  Alison  evidently  aims  at  attaining  the  highest 
point  of  eminence,  to  which  neither  his  style  nor  his  views  are 
Lkely  to  entitle  him.  There  is  one  merit,  however,  which  we 
cannot  deny  him,  and  which  may  go  a  great  way  in  reconciling 
his  readers  to  the  great  defects  of  his  composition  ;  his  work 
must  be  regarded  as  a  lucid  record  of  the  principal  occarrenceo 
throughout  Europe,  for  the  last  half  century,  and  as  such  will 
be  referred  to  as  authoritative  in  future  times.  The  persever- 
ance, industry  and  judgment  with  which  he  has  now  nearly 
brought  to  a  close  the  lengthened  labour  of  perhaps  twenty 
years,  must  be  considered  as  indicating  the  resources  of  a  strong 
mind  and  a  vigorous  purpose  to  accomplish  an  allotted  task. 


aot.  vl— parliamentary  reform. 

1.  Spe^k  of  Her  Mont  Oradous  Majetty,  delivered  fron  the 
Urone,  House  of  Lords ^  at  the  opening  of  the  2nd  Session 
of  lie  present  Parliament,  Thursday  the  third  of  December, 
1858- 

8.  Parliamentary  Oovemment  considered  with  reference  to  a 
"Reform  ofrarliament^an  Essay  by  Earl  Orey.  London  : 
Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington-street,  1858. 

3.  Parliamentary  Urform.    Hoto  the  Representation  may  be 

amended^  safely,  gradually  and  effectively.  Reprinted,  with 
additions,  from  the  " tffoo(?."  London:  Longman,  Brown, 
Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts,  1858. 

4.  Reform  Pamphlets  and  Parliament  Speeches^  passim. 

Some  eight  and  twenty  years  ago  '*  Reform^'  was  a  word  to 
conjure  with  !  The  British  isles  were  roused  with  a  vengeance 
from  their  propriety,  and  throughout  their  length  and  breadth 

trophets  of  good  and  prophets  of  evil  omen  alike  were  most 
usily  at  work,  enlightening  or  frightening  the  lieges  with 
their  vaticinations  of  the  wonders  of  good  or  of  evil  that  were 
to  burst  upon  us  the  moment  his  then  Majesty  William  the 
lYth.,  or  a  royal  Commission  for  him,  should  in  the  old  Nor- 
man-French of  the  long>established  formula,  announce  his  as* 
sent  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform-Bill  into  law. 

To  those  who  had  not  personal  experience  of  the  times  we 
speak  of,  or  who  do  not  care  to  refresh  their  weakened  recoU 
lections  of  them,  by  turning  over  musty  old  files  of  the  News- 
papers  of  the  day,  we  do  not  know  if  there  can  be  a  better  way 
of  giving  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  extravagance  of  anticipations 
and  predictions  in  those  days  prevailing,  than  by  referring 
tbeoB  to  the  recently  published  '*  Portion  of  a  Diary  of  Thomas 
RaHes,  Esgr*^ — a  book  which  despite  the  valuelessness  of  its 
opinions  and  the  sedate  and  solemn  trifling  away  of  life  which 
it  recotfds,  is  yet  readable  enough,  on  account  of  the  periods 
which  it  embraces,  and  the  scenes  and  personages  among 
;  whom  the  author  moved*  It  ia  true  that  he  appears  only  as 
the  weeping  philosopher  of  the  time,  and  good  and  sound  j^^r-* 
sonal  reason  he  had  for  it,  as  is  abundantly  shewn  in  the  ever- 
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recarring  records  of  bis  baffled  aspirings  after  place.  But  in 
the  lengtbs  to  which  he  goes  in  speculation  on  the  consequences 
of  the  Beforin  measure,  the  strength  of  bis  expressions  and  tlie 
evident  intensity  of  his  feelings  on  the  subject^  he  is  no  inapt 
type  of  the  excited  propheU  upon  the  other,  as  well  as  upon 
bis  own  side  of  the  question. 

If,  in  this  our  sublunar  state  of  change  and  hurry  and  per- 
petual whirl  and  interweaving  of  human  affairs,  we  could  even 
for  a  brief  space,  really  abstract  ourselves  from  personal  share 
in  that  which  is  passing  immediately  around  and  before  our 
eyes,  and  of  which  indeed  we  find  ourselves  in  our  own  des- 
pite, incessantly  a  part,  what  sage  and  sound  and  profoundly 
calm  reflections  and  comments  should  we  not  then  doubtless 
make  upon  the  versatility,  the  extravagance,  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  opinion,  expression,  and  action  among  our  fellow-beings 
engaged  in  the  business  of  everyday  life.  Impossible,  however, 
as  is  this  abstraction,  and  unfit  as  we  personally  may  be  for 
playing  the  censors  of  our  generation,  still  we  shall  not  refrain 
from  an  endeavor  to  review,  with  at  least  the  assumption  of 
judicial  calmness  and  impartiality,  what  we  have  ourselves 
seen  and  known  to  take  place  in  the  public  mind  during  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  years,  in  reference  to  the  much 
agitated  question  of  Eeform. 

First  came  the  violent  stage  already  noticed,  when  all  man- 
ner of  predictions,  the  most  opposed  in  nature  and  tendency, 
but  most  alike  in  vehemence  and  extravagance,  were  freely 
hazarded,  as  to  the  results  of  Keform.  Then,  when  the  sorely 
contested  measure  at  length  had  passed  and  was  actually  in 
operation,  without  bringing  about  a  verification  of  their  predic- 
tions to  either  division  of  the  self- constituted  Prophets,  came  the 
season  of  mutual  objurgation  and  recrimination — the  one 
party  imputing  the  shortcomings  of  the  measure  to  the  other's 
selfish  and  narrow-minded  opposition,  and  the  accusation  being 
retaliated  with  the  charge  of  a  reckless  disturbance  of  a  long 
settled  state  of  things,  and  an  unjustifiable  risking  of  wild  re- 
volution for  ends  so  utterly  insignificant.  But  to  these  mutual 
attacks  came  soon  to  be  added  the  common  assault  upon  both 
of  a  party  then  for  the  first  time  beginning  to  be  of  note, — the 
ultras  of  Reform,  or  "  Chartists,"  as  they  choose  to  designate 
themselves.  Of  these  "  impracticables"— to  use  the  designation 
speedily  and  deservedly  given  to  them  by  others, — a  portion, 
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DO  donbt^  were  honest)  mistaken  enthusiasts^  dreaming  of  astate  of 
perfection  for  our  institutions^  which  is  in  truth  denied  to  man 
here  below  and  to  his  works.  The  less  honest  portion,  shrewdly 
sQspected  to  be  far  the  larger, — laboured  in  the  Anti-Hehrm 
interest,  by  disturbing,  distracting,  and  with  reckless  and  in- 
tolerant clamor,  and  even  the  use  of  physiqal  force,  arresting 
aad  defeating  the  exertions  of  moderate  men  to  effect  rational 
and  moderate  amendment. 

This  could  not  last.  The  Anti-Eeform  party,  i.  e.  the  one 
openly,  avowedly,  and  fiom  the  first  known  by  this  designation, 
ceased  through  very  shame,  to  objurgate  in  its  old  strain,  seeing 
that  king  (or  queen)  lords  and  commons  remained  pretty  much 
in  statu  quo,  notwithstanding  that  fieform  had  "  become  a 
great  fact,"  and  shewed  no  symptoms  of  tumbling  down  into 
common  ruin,  under  its  anarchic  influence.  The  moderate  re- 
formers, disgusted  at  the  abuse,  turmoil  and  contestation  they 
had  been  subjected  to,  and  indeed  divided  amongst  themselvet^, 
ceased  anything  like  connected  effort  at  further  reforms.  And 
the  turbulent  ultras  had  so  thoroughly  done  their  work,  that 
neither  were  they  able  to  cut  out  new  mischief  for  tliemselves, 
nor  was  it  worth  any  one's  while  to  employ  them  further. 
And  thus  came  third  in  order  the  season  of  inertness,  inaction, 
and  of  seeming,  if  not  real  indifference  to  further  political 
change.  ' 

This  season  has  endured  the  longest  of  the  three,  and  indeed 
appears  not  to  be  quite  at  an  end  even  now;  when  certain 
Cleans  of  parties  are  so  busily  at  work  endeavoring  to  persuade 
the  country  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  another  great  constitu- 
tional change.  It  may  be  so,  or  it  may  be  only  a  false  alarm. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  such  over-cloudings  of  the  political  hori- 
zon,— no  such  ominous  mutterings  of  the  growling  thunder  of 
popular  fury — no  such  social  agitations  and  excitations  as 
heralded  the  advent  of  th6  last  measure  of  Reform,  are  as  yet 
noticeable,  although  possibly  they  may  be  imminent.  Whether 
or  no,  however,  there  is  no  denying  the  intrinsic  interest  of 
the  subject,  and  taking  it  either  as  merely  a  matter  of  remote 
speculation,  or  as  likely  to  have  a  speedy  and  most  practical 
application,  we  have  esteemed  it  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
our  readers,  and  have  accordingly  entered  upon  the  discussion. 
One  rather  significant  point  of  difference  between  the  state 
of  things  in  18S1  in  reference  in  Reform,  and  that  observable 
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at  pre9ent,  would  appear  to  be  this  ;  that,  whereas  at  the  former 
period  the  people  generally^  in  addition  to  tlie  middle  classes, 
and  with  the  farther  concurrence  and  co-operation  of  a  few 
sincerely  connnced  and  a  larger  number  of  dilettanti  liberals 
among  the  aristocracy,  took  an  immediate  and  lively  interest 
in  the  cause, — whatever  movement  can  now  be  noted,  in  the 
direction  of  Reform,  is  traceable  almost  solely  to  the  middle 
classes,  and  seems  little  else  but  the  ebullitiou  of  their  ambi- 
tious aspirings.  Of  the  aristocratic  sympathizers  and  agitators 
of  the  former  period  the  greater  part  accomplished  their  par- 
ticular object  when  the  lortresses  of  conservative  influence, 
the  *^  close-boroughs"  and  in  Scotland  the  close- counties^  were 
successfully  breached  and  entered.  This  done  with  tolerable 
effectiveness  as  regards  the  old  monopolizers  of  power,  but  not 
so  far  pushed  as  to  destroy  all  tFhig  influence  in  pet  places  of 
representation,  there  did  not  remain  any  very  prominent  party 
advantage  to  be  gained,  at  least  of  sufficient  degree  to  out^ 
balance  the  possible  inconvenience  of  an  increase  of  power  to 
the  class  immediately  below  that  of  the  restless  and  aspiring 
Bourgeoisie  of  EnglancLi  The  continental  lessons  too  of  184^ 
are  not  lost  or  forgotten ;  and  on  the  whole  there  would  ap- 
pear  good  reason  for  assuming  that  on  the  part  generally  of  tbe 
aristocracy  of  these  countries,  there  is  now  more  of  a  dread 
than  a  desire  of  further  change,  and  that  the  exceptions  to 
this  general  rule  are  very  much  fewer  indeed  than  in  1881. 

Meantime  the  people  who  worked,  and  agitated  and  came 
together  in  imposing  multitudes  threatening  and  overawing 
monarch,  ministers  ^  ^  peers,  on  the  former  occasion,  and 
who  acted  thenroainly  a  rider  the  stimulus  ofsome  such  impression 
as  that  conveyed  in  the  celebrated  answer  of  one  of  themselves 
to  an  enquirer  after  their  interpretation  of  '*  Reform" — to  wit, 
that  "  it  was  all  a  question  of  victuals"— have  not  found  their 
homely  and  practical  interpretation  very  i)rac/ica%,or  evidently, 
borne  out  by  the  fact,  and  accordingly  manifest  at  present 
rather  a  tendency  to  distrust  and  suspicioUi  than  to  any  enthu- 
siasm, or  even  to  a  moderate  heartiness  in  the  new  agitation. 

We  have  not  in  our  remarks  hitherto,  as  may  be  noted, 
attempted  or  intended  to  express  any  views  of  our  own  upon 
the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  further  Reform,  although  neither 
have  we  any  wish  or  intention  of  dissembling  our  opinion  that 
there  is  good  reason  and  occasion  for  movement  in  that  direc- 
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tioiL  Bat  our  ixmnediate  design  has  been  to  give  a  kind  of 
summary  view  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  on  tlie  subject, 
and  to  trace  the  present  movement  to  its  trne  source ;  which 
we  befa'eve  has  been  done  bj  attributing  it  almost  solely  to  the 
middle  classes.  That  the  latter  will  compel  the  classes  above 
them,  and  induce  those  below^  to  assist  in  the  enterprise  is 
likely  enough ;  but  the  initiation  and  first  prepress  of  it  is  an* 
doabtedly  their  own  woik  alone.  Meantime  the  Pamphlets 
we  have  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  paper  are  sufncient 
proofs  that  the  compulsion^  however  gentle,  is  taking  effect 
fibove;  and  we  proceed  to  examine  in  what  spirit  and  with 
what  arguments  the  anonymaui  aristocratic  writer  of  the  letters 
'*  Reprinted  from  the  Globe,"  and  the  •*  Peer  confessed**  who 
has  put  forth  the  elaborate  Essay  on^Beform,''  have  severely 
approached  and  treated  their  subject. 

The  first  of  these  writers  commences  hie  labours  by  intre* 
pidly  assuming  and  declaring,  first,  that  the  **  country  is  not 
prepared  for  any  great  change  in  its  representation,'*  and,  se- 
condly, that  it  '*  does  not  possess  the  requisite  knowledge  ou 
the  subject  to  make  such  a  cbamje  saub/^ 

It  is  only  fair  to  him  to  give  his  own  reasonings  in  support 
of  these  very  decided  propositions.     He  thus  proceeds : — 

''And  this  I  may  aver  without  stigmatizing  my  countrymen  with  dis- 
creditable ignorance ;  since  the  arraqgements  for  securing  the  ejection 
of  the  wisest  and  best  men  as  legislators,  involve  a  problem  which  has 
hitherto  been  unsolved,  or  which  at  any  rate  has  not  found  its  solu- 
tion in  those  countries  with  which  we  are  best  aoquainted^-our  own> 
the  United  States  and  France.  -"tb 

No  democracies  can  be  more  complete  than  British  commercial, 
literary  and  benevolent  companies  and  societies.  They  choose  their 
own  constitutions  without  dictation  from  anjr  one ; — majr  have  what 
snffirage  they  like«  equal  and  universal,  gradational  and  limited,  male 
or  female^  with  ballot  or  without  baOot ;  and  the  elections  may«  as 
the  members  may  desire^  be  annual,  triennial,  or  septennial  Never- 
theless, the  practice  results  are  hr  from  being  always  satisfactory ; 
maDT  of  the  rulers  so  chosen  having  shown  themselves  either  knaves 
or  fools;  to  the  great  injury  of  their  constituencies — an  iiyury  ex- 
tending, in  some  instances,  to  absolute  ruin. 

No  doubt  many  of  our  companies  and  societies  are  ably  and 
honourably  conducted  ;  but  this  is  evidently  owing,  not  to  any  pecu- 
liarity in  choosing  their  directors,  but  to  the  fortunate  circumstance 
of  the  original  promoters,  and  those  first  on  the  board  of  manage- 
ment, being  men  deserving  of  full  confidence,  or,  perhaps,  to  a  sub- 
sequent convulsive  effort,  by  the  body  corporate,  to  displace  a  bad 
board  and  pat  worthy  men  in  tbeir  stead. 
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It  18  not«  then,  at  horae  that  we  can  look  for  examples  of  perfect 
systems  of  election  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  improving  our  parliamentary 
representation  ;  nor  shall  we  fare  better  by  tumine  to  France  or  the 
United  States ;  for  what  following  the  golden  rule  of  judging  by 
the  fruits,  must  we  think  of  a  system  of  representation  (including  the 
ballot  and,  to  a  large  extent,  universal  suffrage)  which  in  the  one 
country  is  found  consistent  with  a  fettered  press  and  trammels  on 
speech  and  motion,  and  in  the  other  even  with  slavery  f 

As  respects  the  ballot,  we  are  referred,  for  an  edifying  example, 
to  Australia  ;  but  the  colonists  themselves,  who  have  witnessed  the 
quick  succession  of  unstable  Ministries — some  of  them  containing 
men  very  unfit  for  the  office — which  has  hitherto  resulted  from  their 
system  must  be  astonished,  if  not  amused,  at  finding  that  system  held 
up  for  imitation  in  the  mother  country. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  adopt  the  advice  tendered  to  us 
would  be  to  make  a  great  approximation  of  our  political  institutions 
to  those  of  America ;  a  result  which  I  should  deplore  ;  for  much  as 
there  may  be  to  admire  in  our  kindred  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  no  one,  I  think,  who  looks  dispassionately  at  the  actual 
state  of  the  two  countries — at  the  extent  to  which  in  one  the  foul 
blot  of  slavery  exists,  carrying  with  it,  by  the  penal  statutes  and  the 
personal  violence  directed  against  those  who  attempt  to  remove  it, 
coercion  and  loss  of  freedom  to  whites  as  well  as  blacks — can  hesitate 
in  declaring  that  in  England  there  is  in  reality  a  much  greater 
amount  of  liberty  than  in  America. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that,  in  America,  slavery  is  upheld  by  the 
very  party  who  call  out  most  lustily  for  popular  rights,  and  style 
themselves,  par  excellence,  democrats ;  and  that  were  it  not  for  the 
support  of  this  large  party  in  the  nominally  Free  States  (for  with 
a  Fugitive  Slave  Law  no  State  can  be  regarded  as  really  free), 
slavery  would  fall  to  the  ground. 

Standing,  then,  so  high  in  the  scale  of  freedom,  it  behoves  us,  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  nation — the  poorest  as  well  as  the  middle  and 
upper  classes— .to  be  very  cautious  m  changing  our  institutions,  how- 
ever susceptible  they  may  be  of  amendment. 

]t  is  well  known  that  the  chief  political  power  here  is  in  the 
middle  class,  while  in  the  United  States  it  is  wielded  bv  the  masses. 
If  these  be  two  errors,  ours  is  surely  the  less  hurtful,  and  can  be 
proved  so  by  glancing  at  tho  chief  measures  of  improvement  during 
the  last  30  years.  Certainly  in  carrying  reform,  the  working  classes 
(thogh  with  some  decided  exceptions),  did  undoubtedly  take  efficient 
part ;  but  as  respects  all  the  other  measures  there  wss  either  apathy 
among  them,  or  nearly  as  much  opposition  as  support ;  — so  that  had 
the  matter  rested  with  them,  few  or  none  of  those  grand  legislative 
improvements  would,  even  now,  be  the  law  of  the  land.'* 

A  first  impression  upon  reading  the  foregoing  opinions 
would  be,  that  if  they  prove  well  founded  there  is  uothiog 
more  to  be  said,  or  Aopedy  upon  the  subject.  Further  £eforiu 
— taking  the  word  in  its  usual  sense  and  meaning,  that  of 
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large  coDstitQlional  amelioration, — most  be  sought  for  in  Utopia 
or  in  the  Atlantis  of  Plato;— for  where  on  this  known  earth 
of  ours  is  the  type  or  scheme  of  it  to  be  found,  when,  according 
to  this  pamphleteer's  assurances,  it  is  to  be  looked  for  in  vain 
in  any  of  the  countries  that  liave  experimented,  no  matter  how 
videly  or  largely,  in  forms  of  government,  and  gained  no  matt^ 
what  amount  of  experience  in  state-policy,  and  the  constitu- 
tional adjustment  and  mutual  balance  of  class-interests  powers 
and  rights. 

But  we  can  hardly  consent  so  readily  to  give  up  hope,  and 
especially  as  our  Nestor  does  not  himself  appear  res^igned  to 
do  so  altogether ;  for  he  goes  on  to  make  suggestions  which 
shall  be  presently  considered.  Meanwhile  it  is  surely  reason- 
able to  protest  against  the  comparisons  on  which  he  hitherto 
foands  his  argument.  ''  Commercial  and  other  companies  and 
societies"  originate  with  one  or  a  very  few  projectors,  who  as 
it  were  dictate  the  constitution  from  the  first,  taking  care  to 
aecare  amply  their  own  sway  and  influence ;  and  who  rule 
thereafter  by  the  power  of  the  machinery  they  have  created, 
and  by  the  terror  of  an  injury  to  the  common  property  or 
interest,  from  dissensions  and  divisions.  Thus  in  fact  these 
"  Companies''  and  *'  Societies'*  are  little  despotisms,  or  oli- 
garchies, instead  of  being  the  "  complete  democracies"  they 
are  called  in  the  pamphlet ;  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
can  be  changed  but  by  a  ''convulsion,"  and  a  " convulsion" 
alone,  with  results  of  the  doubtful  character  ever  attendant 
open  violent  change. 

Besides  this  discrepancy  forbidding  comparison,  the  most 
ordinary  logician  cau  fairly  object  to  an  argument  from  a  par- 
ticular to  a  general,  which  is  in  fact  involved  in  the  case  before 
txa.  And  the  same  applies  with  great  force  to  the  experiment- 
alising in  constitutions  going  forward  in  the  yet  scarcely 
organised  colonies  of  Australia. 

The  comparisons  with  what  occurs  in  France,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Australian  colonies,  are  open  to  another  objection, 
bmihar  also  to  the  merest  tyro  in  logical  argumentation.  The 
ueofn  thing  is  not  to  be  argued  against  from  iis  abuse. 

The  facts  connected  with  the  case  of  France  are  too  well 
known  to  our  readers — have  been  too  much  commented  upon 
by  our  newspapers  and  public  writers  and  speakers — to  need 
exposition  here ;  especially  at  a  time  when  the  relations  between 
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lier  and  Great  Britain  are  in  a  state  which  in  the  interests  of 
both  coantries  and  of  eivilisatioB  so  urgently  presses  upon  lU 
the  wisdom  of  mutual  forbearance  and  absence  of  international 
carpings  and  criticism.  With  America,  however,  the  case  is 
di&rent.  There  is  no  such  present  delicacy ;  and  the  goyern- 
ments  and  people  of  both  countries  are  accustomed  to  the 
fullest  and  most  unsparing  discussion. 

In  reference  to  the  latter  country,  the  writer  seems  to  have 
considered  the  existence  there  of  Negro  Slavery  as  a  main 
point  of  his  argument :  insisting  upon  it  three  times  in  only 
as  many  paragraphs.  But,  without  at  all  denying  its  general 
depraving  effect  upon  public  morals  and  opinion,  we  cannot 
allow  it  a  more  than  secondary  place  among  the  causes  of  the 
misuse  in  America  of  popular  powers  and  franchises.  We 
know  not  at  the  moment  a  readier  way  of  indicating  briefly 
what  to  us  appears  to  be  the  chief  cause,  than  by  quoting  a 
few  terse  sentences  spoken  on  a  public  occasion  last  year  in 
England  by  a  competent  authority  on  the  subject— the  well 
known  Judge  Ualiburton  of  Nova  Scotia.  His  immediate 
theme  was  the  state  of  literature  in  Great  Britain  and  America 
respectively,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  he  enlarged  the  scope  of 
his  remarks  to  the  general  state  of  things  in  the  two  countries. 

**  The  United  States  bad  difficulties  to  overcome ;  they  bad  not  the 
institutions  of  England,  and,  although  it  might  appear  paradoxical, 
they  were,  in  fact,  too  free,  and  above  all,  too  equal  t»  have  a  star* 
line  literature  (hear  hear).  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  couatrj 
which  was  free  could  not  have  a  literature  ;  but  everybody  in  this 
country  was  not  equal.  As  nature  never  made  man  equal,  nei- 
ther could  legislation ;  and  the  legislation  that  would  attempt  it  was 
fooHsh.  When  liberty  and  equality  were  co«exi6tent,  tfaey  would 
materially  neutralize  each  other,  and  in  their  operations  strangle 
freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  action.  Strange  as  it  might 
appear  to  them,  the  country  that  seemed  too  free  was  often  enslaved. 
It  was  enslaved  not  by  public  opinion,  but  by  the  opinion  of  the 
public  (hear  hear).  A  friend  had  told  him  that  night  that  he  was  an 
old  Tory,  and  so  he  was.  The  Canadians  were  more  loyal  even  than 
the  people  of  this  country.  The  Enfflish  people  were  the  freest 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  when  he  said  that  he  meant  that 
they  were  free  because  they  were  not  all  equal  (hear)." 

A  clear-headed  and  most  philosophical  French  writer,  whom 
it  is  no  matter  of  wonder  to  find  not  adequately  ^ipreciated 
in  England,  when  be  is  by  no  means  so  by  his  own  nation — 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has  carefully  kept  himself  from 
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ptrtf  heftts  and  extravagance-^-Monseiur  Alexia  de  Tocqneville, 
published,  some  twenty-three  years^  ago,  a  work  on  *^  Demo- 
ency  in  America/'  foil  of  interesting  iofora^ition  and  aoand 
reasoning  on  that  subject,  and  becoming,  as  time  goes  on, 
more  and  more  deserving  of  attention,  for  its  speculations  as 
to  the  progress  and  prospects  of  democracy,  not  alone  in  the 
United  Sutes,  but  in  Europe.  From  biro  we  take  the  foUow- 
iDg  remarks,  oorroboratiTe  of  those  of  Judge  Habburton,  and 
of  the  same  general  tendeney  :^^ 

"  Ce  qae  je  reproche  le  plus  au  gouvernement  d§mocratiqae,  tel 
qQ*OD  Ta  orgamfie  aox  Etats-Unis,  oe  n'est  pas,  comme  beaucoup  &e 
pens  le  pr^tendent  en  Borope,  saCidblesse  maia,  au  oootraire,  sa  force 
irresiitiUe.  Et  co  qui  me  r^pagn^  lo  plus  en  Amerique,  ce  u'eat 
pas  Textreme  liberty  qui  j  r^gue,  o'ei^t  le  peu  de  garatUie  qu*on  y 
trouve  contre  la  tyrannie,'* 

'*  Lorsqu'un  homme,  ou  un  part!  souffle  d'une  iujastice  aux  Etats- 
Unis,  k  qui  i^oulee  vo*ia  <|u*)l  s'addresse?  A  ropinlon  uoblique  ?  e'est 
^  qui  forme  la  mgorltS.  Au  corps  legislatif  ?  II  repr^sente  la 
majoriiS  et  lui  obSit  aveuglemeot.  Au  Pouvoir  Exeoutif  ?  II  est 
QommS  par  la  majority  et  lui  sert  d*instruroeut  passif.  A  la  force 
publiqae  ?  La  Force  pubtique  n'est  autre  chose  que  la  niigorit^  sous 
les  armes.  Au  jury  ?  Le  jury,  o*est  la  mi^orit^  renr^ue  du  droit  de 
prsaoncer  des  arret8**.les  jugee  enx^m^mesy  dans  oertaint  Etats, 
•oat  elus  par  la  m^orit^  Quelque  iuique  ou  deraisonable  que  suit 
It  mesure  qui  to  us  frappe,  il  faut  doDo  vous  y  soumettre  1*' 

Je  diaais  (he  adds  in  a  note  to  the  foregoing)  un  jour  k  un  habitau 
de  k  PennsjlTanie  *  coatqient  dans  un  El^ai  toud^  par  dea  quakers 
tt  r«iKHiimd  pour  sa  toJ^aace,  les  ndgres  affiraachia  qui  payeut 
llaipot,  aa  aanl  iU  pM  adaiia  k  exer oer  lea  droits  de  oitoyeus  ?'  '  Nos 
LegiaUutearsy  ms-rapondit  il>  u'aient  poiut  oommia  un  acte  ausai  gros- 
liar  d^DJuatioe  e«  d'iatollraooe*— lea  ndgrea  out  le  droit  de  ae  pre- 
mier aux  Section — maia  il»  craignent  qu^on  ne  les  y  maltrcdte  /  Chez 
nous  il  arrive  quelquefois  que  la  loi  manque  de  /orce  quand  la  ma- 
jorite  ne  I'appuie  point.  Or,  la  majority  est  imbue  des  plus  grands 
prejoges  oontre  les  ndgree,  et  magistrate  ne  se  aeutoDt  paa  la  force 
da  garaattr  i  oanx<«€i  lee  droits  que  la  l^alateur  leur  a  eonflr^' 
*£h  quoi?'  lui  diage :  '  lamajorite  qui  a  le  privil^e  de  faire  la  loi« 
▼eul  encore  avoir  celle  de  desobeir  Ilia  loi*/'  1 1  ! — Ue  la  Democrat! e 
en  Am^rique,  paa  M.  de  Tooquevilie,  Tome  2nd.  pp.  I07»  168, 
Bnxellea,  1885. 

Since  M.  de  Tocqueville  wrote,  and  indeed  quite  recently 
eapecially  in  the  second  case,  there  have  beau  two  pre-eminent 
iaatanoes  of  this  liberty  killing  '^  tyranny  of  the  majority/*  The 
first  is  a  literal  realisation  of  his  worda  respecting  the  hopeless* 
ness  of  w  appeal  to  the  J^udicial  Bench.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Unit^  Slates  having  b^eu  called  on  about  two  year^ 
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since  to  compose  by  their  oltimate  decision  the  dangerous  agi^ 
tations  resulting  from  the  outrageous  enforcement  of  the 
"  Fugitive-Slave-Law,  in  the  free  soil  Northern  States,  decided 
under  pressure  of  the  overbearing  slave-holding  majority  in 
congress,  that  Kegro  slavery  was  one  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  union.  The  second  instance  was  in  the  case  of  the  new 
'*  territory"  of  Kansas ;  where  a  tyrant  majority  of  slave-holders 
and  their  adherents  from  Missouri  have  forcibly  established  a 
constitution  for  that  territory  involving  the  recognition  of 
slavery,  and  have  had  their  usurpation  confirmed  and  sanctioned 
by  tlie  highest  executive  authority.  Any  appeal  provided  by  the 
constitution  being  evidently  hopeless  after  the  decision  before 
referred  to,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  aggrieved  '*  Free  Soilers'* 
of  Kansas  have,  it  is  to  be  feared,  been  driven  to  the  last  and 
deplorable  arbitrement  of  arms  I 

Other  cases  of  the  tyranny  in  question,  might  abundantlj  be 
cited,  but  these  two,  the  most  patent,  recent  and  generally 
known  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  is  very  far  from  confounding  democracy 
necessarily  with  the  ^'  tyranny  of  the  majority.''  He  concludes 
the  chapter  from  which  we  have  been  quoting  with  the  following 
words,  which  we  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  author 
of  the  "  Reprinted  Letters." 

*'  Supposez  au  contra! re,  fin  corps  ISgislatif  composS  de  telle 
mani^re  qa'il  represent*?  la  majoritS,  sans  StrenSoessairement  I'escl&ve 
de  ses  passions  ;  un  pouvoir  ^zecutif  qui  ait  une  force  oui  lui  soit 
propre,  et  une  puissance  judiciare  independante  des  deux  autrea 
pouvoirs  ;  vous  aurez  encore  un  gouvernement  d^mocratique,  mais 
il  n*y  aura  presque  plus  de  chances  pour  la  tyrannic.*' — p.  169, 
tome  2nd; 

Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  make  an  effort  to 
establish  in  these  countries  so  desirable  a  state  of  things  P  That 
it  does  not  exist  with  us  at  present  is  plainly  confessed  by  the 
letter  writer  in  the  *'  Globe,"  when  he  tells  us  that  "  the  pro- 
blem of  securing  the  election  of  the  wisest  and  best  as  legis- 
lators is  yet  unsolved/'  M.  de  Tocqueville  conceives  the 
attempt  can  be  made  in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  that 
too  great  equalisation  of  classes  and  ranks  to  which  he  and 
Judge  Haliburton  attribute  so  many  evils.  (Confessedly  tAai 
difficulty  does  not  stand  in  the  way  in  these  countries. 
Assuredly  then  there  must  be  some  middle  term  between  the 
association  of  tyranny  with  Democratic  Institutions,  and  a 
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dead,  dull,  unreasoning,  and  uUimatelj  not  maintainable,  refusal 
of  all  further  progress  towards  reform  P  The  pamphleteer 
himself  supplies  the  answer,  and  proves  he  thinks  not  only  that 
there  may  be,  but  ought  to  be,  a  progress ;  for  he  himself 
Miggests  how  to  attempt  it. 

"  In  thus  speaking  of  the  want  of  sound  political  knowledge  in 
our  labouring  class  as  a  body — attributable  very  much  to  their  defec- 
tire  eduoation — I  am  fully  aware  that  there  are  large  exceptions  to 
the  role ;  that  very  maoy  working  men  have  not  onlv  as  good  hearts, 
but  as  clear  intellects  and  as  well  cultivated  minds  as  those  of  a 
higher  rank  ;  and  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  such  of  these  as  do 
not  already  possess  the  elective  franchise  should  have  it.  Indeed, 
the  franchise  may,  I  think,  be  gradually  extended  very  widely  ;  though 
not,  as  I  hold,  on  tefms  of  equality,  but  with  some  reference  to  the 
amoiiDt  which  each  person  contributes,  in  taxes,  to  the  cost  of  go- 
vernment. 

In  considering  the  surest  and  best  way  of  amending  our  represen- 
titive  system,  it  is  well  to  call  to  mind  how  improvements  are  gener- 
tUj  made  in  the  concerns  of  private  life,  where  the  strongest  interest 
is  felt  to  obtain  a  successful  result.  There  the  ordinary  course  as  we 
veil  know  is  not  to  make  ^eat  and  sudden  changes,  but  to  proceed 
gradually  and  cautiously,  introducing  but  one  novelty  at  a  time,  and 
eren  then  advancing  step  by  step." 

**  And  why  not  proceed  in  a  tentative  manner  with  regard  to  other 
principles  of  election,  and  patiently  watch  the  results?  For  example, 
try.  on  a  small  scale,  but  under  different  circumstances,  and  in  several 
parts  of  the  country,  extended  suffrage ;  in  some  cases  giving  an 
equal  vote  to  each  elector,  and  in  others  votes  of  varying  power,  as 
io  the  election  of  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  in  that  of  the  directors 
of  )oint  stock  companies.  In  the  same  way  might  we  not  in  some 
places  try  the  ballot,  and  in  others  voting  by  papers  at  home,  as 
again,  in  the  appointment  of  guardians  ?  Triennial  elections,  too, 
might  readily  be  tried  in  one  district,  without  at  once  wholly  changing 
to  triennial  Parliaments  ;  and  in  the  same  cautious  way  might 
the  discoDtiouance  of  a  property  qualification  be  brought  to  the  test 
of  experience. 

These  and  other  important  experiments — such  as  those  of  inter- 
mediate election,  and  the  voting  in  large  electoral  districts,  with 
power  to  the  electors  to  arrange  themselves  in  voting  bodies  according 
to  their  different  opinions— 'might  all  be  made;  and  the  results  as  shown 
^  the  character,  qualifications,  and  acts  of  the  persons  chosen  as  re- 
presentatives, would,  in  time,  afford  safe  data  on  which  to  proceed. 
out  the  measures  which  tiie  country  has  been  advised  to  demand, 
•eem  to  me  akin  to  those  great  and  sudden  changes  which,  from  time 
to  time,  have  been  made  in  France  and  elsewhere,  with  little  or  no 
permanent  gain  to  the  cause  of  freedom ;  and  which,  indeed,  have 
ofien  been  A)llowed  by  violent  reaction,  and  by  a  political  condition 
fir  worse  than  that  from  which  it  was  attempted  to  emerge." — pp. 
7,8,  and  9,  Letters  Reprinted  from  the  Olobe. 
17 
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"  Very  widely  extended  suffrage/'  "  The  Ballot/'  "  Trien- 
nial eleoiions/'  '*  Diacontiuuauce  of  property  qualification—" 
pretty  decided  meaaures  thesQ^  of  reform^  au^^eated  by  the 
cautious  ^^  Englishman'^  as  he  signa  himself ;  who  iu  tho  be- 
ginning of  his  letters  expresses  such  fear  of  further  change,  and 
at  the  end  of  them,  doubtless,  to  save  his  consistency,  makes  a 
flourish  about  the  dangers  of  revolution. 

It  is  true  that  he  recommends  a  '^  tentativa^'  progreaaion, 
the  trying  of  **  extended  suffrage  on  a  9mall  acale  Y'  experi- 
mentalising with  the  Ballot  in  this  and  that  community,  while 
their  intermediate  and  Adjacent  neighbours  should  be  left  to 
battle  on  aa  they  best  might,  in  the  old  condemned  way,  giving 
the  pleasures  of  an  election  contest  every  three  years  to  tku 
district  and  every  eeven  years  to  tkat^  and  so  on.  But  the 
defect  of  judgment  manifested  in  his  suggesting  a  partial  trial 
of  a  great  general  principle^  aud  also  in  hia  for  a  moment  anp- 
poaing  it  possible  that,  whether  immediately  productive  of  good 
or  of  evil,  that  partial  trial  could  eventuate  ultimately  in  anything 
short  of  general  adoption,  in  no  manner  weakens  the  force  of 
his  admission  that  changes  of  such  large  dimensions  are  amongst 
the  requirements  of  the  time* 

£arl  Qrey*s  essay  takes  a  far  wider  scope  than  the  ^^  reprint" 

we  have  been  considering,  and  in  fact,  without  losing  sight  of 

the  practical  and  immediate  subject  of  "  reform"  enters  into 

what  may  be  called  a  fundamental  disquisition  upon  parliment- 

ary  government.     A  first  idea  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  his 

work,  for  a  work  -of  regular  formation,  plan  and  digestion  it  is, 

and  not  a  mere  ephemeral  pamphlet,  can  be  given  to  thereadar 

at  once  by  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  general  headings  to 

each  of  the  eight  chapters  into  which  it  is  divided.    They  are 

as  follows : — 

Paget. 
**  Chapter  1— Origin  and  Btsuks  of  Parlianentarj  €^ 

▼ernmeot         .....  1  to     16 

fi — Advantages  of   PartianMstary    €U>veni* 

ment  Id  to     36 

3 — Evib  and  Dangers  of  ParHame^tary  Oq* 

vernmeat        -        •        «        •        -        36  to    58 
4— Beasona  of  tbe  Bnecasa  of  PariiameDtary 

OovevDment  -        •        •        •        68  to    84 

5— EffecUof  Parliamentary  Befonn  -  84  to  11^ 
6 — Conitiderations  at  to  a  New  Beform  Bill  116  to  1S7 
7 — On   the  Exercise  of   Patronage  under 

Parliamentary  Qavernment  -       167  t«  198 

8 — Parliamentary  Government  in  the  British 

Colonies        -        .        .        .         .       198  to  219 
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To  each  of  these  general  headings,  there  is  appended  a 
•*  table  of  contents"  of  each  chapter  respectively,  from  20  to 
80  lines  loug^  and  embracing  a  wide  variety  of  points  and 
considerations. 

The  good  old  Epic  rule  of  plunging  "  in  mediae  re^'  at  once, 
may  be  the  best  to  adopt  in  this  case ,  and  accordingly  we  turn 
first  to  chapter  six,  page  115,  the  heading  of  which,  as  seen  in 
the  foregoing  list,  is,  *'  Considerations  as  to  a  new  Reform  Bill." 

Becognising  in  common  with  everybody  else  who  has  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  the  "  difficulty  of  drawing  op  a  plan  for 
reforming  the  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament,  in  a 
manner  to  be  at  once  safe  and  effectual/'  he  professes  that  his 
own  "  humbler  aim"  is  **  to  call  the  derious  attention  of  those 
those  duty  it  may  be  to  frame  a  new  Reform  Bill,  and  of  those 
to  whose  judgment  such  a  bill  may  be  submitted,  to  a  few 
eonaideratioDs  which  it  teema  to  him  very  important  not  to 
overlook/' 

Hit  first  suggestion  with  this  view  is,  (p.  116.) 

"  It  tboukl  h^  borne  in  mind  that  the  power  of  parliament  is 
limited  ....  unless  l^islation  be  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of 
tbe  people  it  will  be  unsaccessful.  This  obvious  truth  appears  often 
overfooked  in  practice  and  recently  so  by  parliament,  in  its  penal  law  of 
a  year  or  two  ago  against  bribery.  The  penalties  are  very  severe 
and  the  law  gives  powers  of  a  highly  inqnisitorial  character  ;  bat  it 
does  nothino^  either  to  diminish  the  desire  for  seats  in  parliament 
in  men  willing  to  spend  largely,  nor  yet  to  take  away  the  natural 
inclination  of  uiose  who  can  dispose  of  such  seats,  to  use  their  privi- 
lege for  their  private  interest.  A  sense  of  duty  is  but  a  feeble 
security  against  the  strong  temptations  to  which  voters  are  subject, 
ind  k^lation  is  powerless  to  prevent  an  understanding  between 
parties^  lior  giving  and  receiving  money's  worth.  The  terms  on 
which  a  boose  or  land  is  let,  is  probablv  the  most  conunon  mode  of 
bringing  tbe  pecuniary  interest  of  the  elector  to  bear  upon  his  use  of 
the  mmchise,  and  while  this  is  notoriously  practised  with  impunity 
in  eonnties  and  borooghs^  it  i»  impossible  that  where  property  is  thus 
Mtd  by  one  party*  those  on  the  other  side  will  thiak  themselvee 
Biorally  more  giultv  of  bribery  than  their  opponentSw  if  the  endeavour 
to  compensate  the  disadvantage  to  which  they  would  thus  be  exposed, 
by  giving  tbe  voters  who  support  them  an  equivalent  in  monev,  for 
what  is  gtven  l^  their  antaffonists  in  value.  The  only  hope  of  puU 
tioff  down  these  and  similar  pvactisesy  is,  to  make  arrangements 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  taking  away  on  one  side  the  disposition 
to  give,  and  on  the  other  the  willingness  to  receive  btibds  in  return 
ftr  votes.**— p.  p.  116  to  119. 

On  this  proposition  of  his  lordship,  tliere  is  not  likely  to  be 
any  contestation.     It  is  one  of  those  safe,  axiomatic  truths 
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which  the  most  cautious  may  advance,  without  fear  of  being 
committed  to  a  controversy.  But  unquestionable  as  it  is  in 
itself,  a  question  immediately  arises  upon  it,  and  that  is,  what 
are,  or  sliould  be,  the  arrangements  that  will  have  this  most 
desirable  double  effect  ?  Sorry  we  are  to  say,  that  alter  bring- 
ing  us  to  this  point,  and  by  the  tenor  and  tone  of  his  obser- 
vations exciting  to  a  high  pitch  our  expectations  of  a  full  ex- 
position of  the  much  needed  arrangements  he  speaks  of,  his 
lordship  coolly  makes  his  bow  to  the  reader  and  turns  off  to 
otlier  matters,  with  nothing  more  satisfactory  than  the  following: 

«*  I  will  not,  however  ^  pursue  this  subject  further ;  what  I  have  taid 
respecting  the  Bribery- At-t  is  imfr^/^  intended  to  give  a  single  example 
of  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  objects  aimed  at  by  laws  will 
really  be  accomplished  by  them,  when  they  are  passed  without  due 
consideration  of  the  motives  which  govern  men*s  conduct.  In  laws 
that  deal  with  the  distribution  of  political  power  this  error  is  pecu- 
liarly dangerous,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  carefully  g^uarded  against 
m  framing  a  new  Reform-Bill.**— p.  119. 

It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  the  utility  of  pointing  out  a  fault, 
without  either  indicating  a  means  of  remed)ing  it,  or  at  any 
rate  showing  that  it  was  avoidable.  Have  we  not  a  right  to 
ask  of  Lord  Grey,  what  efficient  provision  against  bribery  As 
would  have  deduced  from  bis"  due  consideration  of  the  motives 
which  govern  men's  conduct?"  He  did  not  suggest  any  wbei\ 
the  Bribery  Act  he  speaks  of,  was  passing  through  the  Upper 
House  of  which  he  is  a  member.  In  the  two  or  three  years 
that  have  since  elapsed  he  has  had  time  to  consider  and  recon- 
sider again.  If  he  have  come  to  the  desired  conclusion,  why 
withhold  it  from  us,  and  leave  our  legislation  imperfect  in  so 
important  a  matter  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  have  noi  been 
able  to  arrive  at  the  deduction  and  conclusion  in  question,  whj 
assume  that  others  who  have  equally  failed  in  the  result,  may 
not  have  given  a  fully  equal  amount  of  the  same  "  due  con- 
sideration,'' which  doubtless  he  expects  that  we  should  attri- 
bute to  himself? 

Compelled  to  leave  this  part  of  his  "  essay*'  without  satis- 
faction or  profit  therefrom,  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  con- 
test his  next  position,  namely  that : — 

"  It  would  not  be  safe  to  adopt  measures  to  remedy  undeniable  ob- 
jections to  some  parts  of  our  constitutional  system,  without  at  the 
same  time  providing  against  evils  of  a  different  kind  which  may  be 
less  apparent,  but  not  less  real.      Those  forms  of  government  which 
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litve  been  most  successful  in  practice,  have  been  so  Tnainly  because 
their  opposite  defects  have  counterbalanced  each  other.  This  balance 
might  be  destroyed  by  correcting  faults  of  one  kind  without  applying 
remedy  to  those  in  an  opposite  direction.  For  instance,  more  renl 
gailt  is  incurred  because  greater  injury  is  done  to  the  uatiou,  by 
having  recourse  to  the  arts  of  the  demagogue,  than  by  the  illicit  use 
of  money  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  an  election."— p.  120. 

It  is  true  that  *'  the  reverse  of  wrong"  is  not  to  be  mistaken 
for  what  is  "  right/'  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
two  faults  directly  and  (Jiametrically  opposite  to  eacli  other,  both 
gravely  injurious  to  the  system  they  are  found  in,  and  yet  both 
to  be  left  unremedied  and  untouched  because  forsooth  they 
cannot  both  be  abated  simultaneously  !  Common  sense  would- 
say,  correct  what  you  can,  when  you  can,  as  far  as  you  can ;  you 
are  not  thereby  precluded  from  continuing  your  opposition  to 
the  evils  beyond  your  strength  as  yet  to  remove,  nor  from 
pushing  the  attack  upon  them  when  a  favourable  moment  comes. 
To  hold  that  it  is  necessary  to  combat  evil  with  evil,  betrays 
a  strange  distrust  of  the  power  and  efficacy  of  good.  And  a 
still  stranger  distrust  of  the  value  and  power  of  public  dis- 
cussion, and  of  truth  itself,  as  well  as  a  most  singular  view  of 
pubUc  morality,  is  evidenced  by  the  proposition  that  open  out- 
spoken demagoguism,  fighting  with  the  weapons  of  popular 
controversy  available  to  all,  is  a  greater  evil  and  crime  than 
fool,  filthy,  secret  bribery,  and  corruption  I 

But  to  leave  generalities  and  come  to  the  practical  parts  of 
the  "  essay,"  we  now  propose  to  examine  his  lordship's  expo.-^ 
of  the  Ilepresentation  Reform  of  1831,  the  distinctions  he 
draws  between  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  proposed, 
and  under  which  the  contemplated  further  reform  of  Parliament 
is  to  be  shaped  out,  and  finally  his  own  particular  pet  plan  for 
the  latter  purpose,  (pp.  8I>  and  seq ) 

"  The  three  acts  for  the  amendment  of  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  parliament,  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  must  be  re- 
garded  as  forming  together  a  single  measure,  having  for  its  object 
the  transfer  of  a  large  amount  of  political  power  to  the  people  from 
the  bands  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons,  who  were  pre- 
viotttly  enabled  to  command  a  majority  of  the  seats  in  the  House  of 
Cooinaons.  So  great  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  political  power 
lias  probably  seldom  or  never  been  accomplished  in  any  country 
without  violence  or  convulsion  ;  it  amounted  in  fact  to  a  revolution, 
though  a  peaceful  and  I  believe  a  most  beneficial  revolution.  StilJ  large 
atf  it  was^  the  measure  did  not  profess  to  sweep  away  all  the  anomalies 
and  irregularities  of  our  system  of  representation,  in  order  to  create 
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new  ones  in  accordance  with  what  is  considered  by  some  persons  to  be 
the  true  theory  of  representation.  On  the  contrary,  the  design  was 
to  correct  evils  which  had  been  practically  felt,  but  to  introduee  no 
further  changes  than  were  indispensable  for  this  purpose,  in  a  con- 
stitution of  which,  in  spite  of  some  imperfections,  tne  general  ex- 
cellence  was  recognised.  Experience  had  profed  that  in  the  House 
of  Common)  as  then  constituted,  public  opinion  was  so  weaic^  and 
influence  of  another  kind  so  powerful,  that  the  conduct,  both  of  par* 
liamcntand  of  the  executive  government,  was  habitually  biassea  in 
a  measure  detrimental  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation.  Clear 
evidence  of  this  was  to  be  found  in  the  manner  in  which  the  country 
had  for  many  years  been  governed,  and  especially  in  the  heavy 
burden  of  taxation  imposed  upon  the  people.  There  could  be  little 
doubt  that  the  public  expenditure  had  been  habitually  maintained 
upon  a  scale  beyond  what  was  required  by  the  real  interest  of  the 
Nation,  with  the  view  of  securing  the  support  of  those  who  had  a 
commanding  influence  in  the  election  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  while  this  was  an  evil  urgently  requiring  to  be  remedied,  it  was 
believed  that  it  was  neither  necessary  far  that  purpose,  nor  safe,  to 
make  the  total  change  in  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  would  ensue  were  all  its  members  to  be  returned  by  large 
popular  constituencies. 

By  the  preservation  of  many  of  the  smaller  Boroughs,  and  by  re- 
gulating the  county  representation  in  a  manner  which  leflt  much 
influence  to  the  great  land  proprietors,  the  former  mixture  of  classes 
and  interests  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  preserved  ;  and,  though 
the  strength  of  the  democratic  element  in  its  composition  was  greatly 
augmented,  it  was  neither  the  intention  nor  the  effect  of  the  measure 
to  render  that  element  all-powerful.  What  was  aimed  at,  and  ac- 
complished more  successfully  than  could  well  have  been  anticipated, 
was  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  constitution. 

The  wisdom  with  which  this  great  change  in  the  Constitution  was 
designed,  is  shown  by  its  results.  It  has  now  been  twenty.five  veara 
in  operation,  and  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  spirit  of  oar  legis- 
lation and  government  during  that  period  with  that  of  former  times, 
without  perceiving  how  much  it  has  been  altered  for  the  better. 

But  though  the  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform  which  was 
passed  in  1832  has  been  thus  successful,  and  is,  I  tbink^  conolusively 
proved  by  its  results  to  have  been,  upon  the  whole,  a  wise  and  good 
one,  it  was  by  no  means  perfect. 

The  following  appear  to  be  the  chief  defects  of  the  measure.  First : 
that  it  failed  to  provide  adequately  against  the  danger  that  the  re- 
moval of  abuses  might  incidentally  diminish  too  much  the  power  of 
the  government  in  parliament.  It  has  oflen  been  said,  with  truth, 
that,  under  our  present  constitution,  the  worst  administration  is  a 
weak  one.  A  weak  ministry  has  not  the  power  of  acting  rightfv  ; 
it  must  bring  forward  in  parliament,  not  the  measures  it  knows  to  \>e 
best,  but  those  it  can  hope  to  carry  ;  it  cannot  venture  'to  conduct 
the  executive  government  according  to  the  dictates  of  its  own  judg- 
ment ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority  and  patronage  of  the 
crown,  it  is  compelled  to  yield  to  every  popular  cry  and  to  the    un- 


reasonable  claims  of  its  adherents  ;  it  is  under  a  constant  tempta- 
tion anduly  to  conrt  popularity,  and  to  exaggerate  the  faults  of  party 
goTernment,  bj  striiring,  in  all  its  measures,  to  promote  the  inte* 
rests  of  its  party  rather  than  those  of  the  Nation. 

Nor  ia  tbis  all  $  our  whole  system  of  parliamentarj  government 
must  fail  if  it  should  become  impossible,  for  anj  considerable  time, 
that  an  administration  of  proper  strength  should  be  formed.  Tbis 
might  happen  if  the  House  of  Commons,  from  the  absence  of  any 
strong  party  feeling  or  bond  of  union  in  the  supporters  of  the  go* 
rerAment,  should  uiow  a  disposition  on  light  occasions  to  reject  the 
advice  of  the  servants  of  the  crown,  although  the  persons  holding 
office  had,  upon  the  whole,  more  of  its  con^denoe  than  any  other 
ministers  would  be  able  to  command. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  considered  to  be  the  duty  of  the  ministers  of 
the  crown  to  resign,  if  they  find  themselves  without  adequate  support 
in  the  House  of  CommonSk  Their  doing  so  would  be  useless  in  the 
ease  supposed  :  and  there  would  be  no  resource  but  to  tolerate  the 
tzistence  of  an  administration  unable  to  guide  the  proceedings  of 
parliament. 

But  this  would  involve  a  complete  abandonmeftt  of  the  essential 
prbciple  of  a  parliamentary  government. 

The  political  events  of  the  last  few  years  afford  much  ground  for 
apprehending  that  the  country  may  be  exposed  to  these  very  serious 
evils^  from  its  becoming  impossible  that  any  administration  should  be 
formed  having  strffldent  strength  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Before 
the  passif^  of  the  Reform  acts,  there  was  little  danger  that  such  a 
state  of  things  could  arise.  The  former  state  of  the  representation, 
together  with  the  large  means  of  infiuettce  which  then  existed,  gave 
so  much  power  to  the  crown,  that  ministers  unacceptable  to  the  so- 
vereign could  seldom  long  maintain  their  position. 

A  comparison  of  the  working  of  the  COnbtitution,  before  and  after 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  mtlst,  I  think,  convince  us  that  the 
question  asked  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  while  it  was  in  progress. 

*  How  is  the  kind's  government  in  future  to  be  carried  on  ?'  deserved 
more  consideration  and  a  more  practical  answer  than  it  received. 
From  the  combined  effect  of  the  acts  of  parliamentary  reform  and 
of  many  other  reforms,  especially  those  of  an  economical  character, 
which  have  been  carried  in  the  last  forty  years,  the  power  of  the 
crown  has  been  so  much  diminished,  that  there  seem  to  be  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  state  of  things,'  in  1780,  amply  justi. 
fjing  Dunning's  celebrated  resolution  against  the  increase  of  that 
power,  has  been  reversed,  and  that  the  balance  of  the  constitution 
may  now  be  in  no  slight  danger  of  being  deranged  by  the  too  great 
diminution  of  the  influence  in  parliament  which  the  servants  of  the 
crown  formerly  enjoyed.*'    pp.  86,  99, 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

**  Secondly'*  ;  "another  fault  is,  the  want  of  proper  facilities  for 
bringing  into  the  House  of  Commons  some  of  those  classes  of  mem- 
bers formerly  returned  by  close  Boroughs.  We  miss  the  class  of 
members  who  virtually  represented  certain  special  interests,  and  vtho. 
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occupying  an  independent  position,  and  not  looking  for  the  reten-^ 
tion  of  their  seats  to  the  favor  of  a  constituency,  were  able  to  oppose 
boldly  any  popular  delusion  of  the  day.  I  apply  this  remark,  how. 
ever,  chiefly  to  ministers  and  their  subordinates.  Id  the  time  of 
close  boroughs  the  fittest  man  could  be  named  to  a  situation.  But 
a  minister's  choice  is  now  limited  to  those  who  are  already  in  par- 
liament or  can  gain  admission  to  it,  ^through  the  favor  of  a  large  con- 
stituency.) This  is  often  an  obstacle  to  placing  important  offices  in 
efficient  hands  .  .  .  and  has  often  caused  important  arrange- 
ments for  the  public  service  to  be  disturbed  by  the  mere  caprice  of 
some  local  constituency."     (pp.  105 — 107).  •  •  • 

•*  What  I  regard  as  the  first  view  of  the  Reform  Bill  and  of  the 
opposition  to  it,  is  so  well  stated  in  an  article  in  the  North  British 
Review,  that  I  will  quote  the  passage.  •  The  Reform  Bill  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  was  a  transfer  of  power  from  the  aristocracy  to 
the  middle  classes.  Who  will  not  now  acknowledge  that  this  was 
a  revolution,  at  the  magnitude  of  which  genuine  patriots  might  well 
stand  aghast,  which  cautious  men  might  well  deem  wild  and  perilous^ 
and  even  men  who  loved  progress  might  well,  if  they  loved  safety 
likewise,  deprecate  and  dread.  Those  who  loved  the  people  might 
not  unreasonably  doubt  the  wisdom  of  entrusting  this  new  weapon 
to  their  hands.  No  one  will  deny  that  it  was  a  great  experiment— 
nor  that,  in  some  respects,  its  opponents  judged  it  more  truly  and 
saw  further  into  its  consequences,  than  its  promoters.  For  ourselves 
we  confess  that,  approving  of  it  as  we  dia  and  do, — believing  it  a 
just, wise,  and  necessary  measure — tracing  in  the  main  to  its  secondary 
influences  the  rapid  progress  of  Reforms  in  other  lines — we  yet  see 
in  it  several  dangers,  drawbacks  and  extensive  seeds  of  future  and 
questionable  change,  which  we  did  not  see  when  it  passed — we  ac- 
knowledge much  weight  and  wisdom  in  hostile  arguments  which  at 
the  time  we  scouted  as  mere  dictates  of  selfishness  and  folly  ;  and 
we  look  back  with  some  remorse  and  shame  at  the  violence  of  our 
language,  the  acrimony  of  our  feelings,  the  imperfection  of  our 
philosophy  and  the  shortness  of  our  vision.  If  the  thing  had  to  be 
done  again,  we  should  act  with  gpreater  modesty  and  temperance, 
far  less  confidence  and  far  more  misgiving.*  **  (N»B  Review,  AugU 
\&54,  p,  57S,  Essay, pp.  145-6.) 

It  is  hard  altogether  to  reconcile  Lord  Grey's  adoption  of 
the  sentiments  in  the  foregoing  extract  cited  by  him  from  the 
North  British  Review,  with  those  we  iiave  a  page  or  two  back 
quoted  from  himself,  viz.  that  "  the  wisdom  of  the  great  change 
of  1831  is  shewn  by  its  results  during  the  twenty- 6 ve  years  it 
has  been  in  operation  :"  and  that  "it  is  impossible  to  compare 
the  spirii  of  otir  legislation  and govfemme^it  during  that  period 
without  perceiving  how  much  it  has  been  altered  for  the  better.*' 
(p.  87.) 

«'  A  new  Reform  Bill,  (he  goes  on  to  tell  us  at  page  126),  should 
not,  like  the  former,  aim  at  the  transfer  of  a  large  amount  of  political 
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power  from  one  class  of  tooietv  to  anotheri  since  this  is  no  longer  ne- 
cessarjr  to  pro.tect  the  general  interests  from  being  sacrificed  to  those 
of  a  minoritj.  The  objects  that  ought  to  be  aimed  at  are,  to  interest 
a  larger  portion  of  the  people  in  the  constitution  by  investing  them 
with  political  rights  without  disturbing  the  existing  balance  of 
power :  to  discourage  bribery  without  giving  more  influence  to  the 
arts  of  demagogues ; — to  strengthen  the  legitimate  authority  of  the 
executive  government,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard  against  its  being 
abused ;  and  to  render  the  distribution  of  the  parliamentary  fran- 
chise less  unequal  and  less  anomalous,  but  yet  carefully  to  preserve 
that  character  which  haa  hitherto  belonged  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
from  its  including  men  representing  all  the  different  classes  of  society, 
and  all  the  different  interestb  and  opinions  to  be  found  in  the  nation." 
(pp.  126—129.) 

How  18  this  rather  generally  stated  and  somewhat  see-saw 
kind  of  reform  to  be  brought  about  ?  Here  is  the  notable 
plan  of  his  Lordship, — of  his  own  special  and  sole  devising : — 

"  If  I  might  hazard  a  suggestion,  I  would  recommend  that  the 
queen  should  nominate  a  committee  of  her  privy  council,  composed 
of  members  taken  from  differeiit  political  parties,  to  consider  and  re- 
port what  measures  of  reform  ought  to  oe  adopted.  This  sugges- 
tion is  partly  founded  upon  one  1  remember  to  have  seen  in  some 
periodical  publication,  that  the  course  taken  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Poor  Law  should  be  followed  as  a  precedent,  and  that  a  royal 
commission  should  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  present  state  of 
the  representation  and  the  best  mode  of  improving  it.  The  present, 
however  is  not  quite  a  parallel  case.  Though  a  searching  enquiry 
calmly  jconduoted  by  a!ole  men,  would  be  useful  for  discovering  how 
oar  institutions  may  be  most  safely  and  effectually  improved,  some- 
thing more  is  wanted.  It  is  necessary  to  find  out,  not  only  what 
would  be  the  best,  but  also  what  are  the  measures  that  could  be 
carried  with  the  assent  of  the  chief  political  parties  in  the  country 
A  well-selected  committee  of  the  privy  council  might  enquire  as 
well  as  a  '*  commission  "  into  the  best  mode  of  reforming  our  re-  . 
presentation,  while  it  would  better  afford  the  means  of  discovering 
what  measures  could  be  carried,  as  it  would  have  among  its  mem- 
bers some  of  the  leaders  of  all  the  great  parties  in  the  state,  not  ex« 
ebuU^g  the  radical  party.  Even  if  it  should  prove  impossible  to  in- 
duce the  members  of  this  party  to  accept  as  sufficient  such  reforms 
as  others  would  regard  as  safe,  there  ought  to  be  a  full  opportunity 
of  considering  their  views,  and  the  party  numbers  among  its  mem- 
bers men  who  with  great  propriety  might  be  made  prioy  counciUors  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  serve  on  such  a  committee. 

Should  it  be  practicable  to  prevail  on  this  committee,  or  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  it,  to  concur  in  a  plan  of  parliamentary  reform 
9mted  to  the  present  state  of  the  country,  their  report,  after  having 
been  approTed  by  Her  Majesty,  on  the  advice  of  her  responsible  ser- 
vants, might  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  bill ; — which,  there  can 
be  00  doubt  would,  if  thus  brought  forward,  be  passed  without 
difficulty."     (pp.   152—4.) 
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Having  now  given  the  pith  of  the  noble  Lord's  argnments 
and  propositions,  we  shall  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
distinctness,  pat  them  in  the  form  of  a  brief  but  sufficient 
summary,  viz. 

Reform  io  1831  re*distnbated  political  power,  checked  the 
lavish  waste  of  public  money,  and  the  nearly  exclusive  tendency 
of  legislation  previously,  to  subserve  aristocratic  interests  alone. 

The  defects  of  that  Beform  were  two-fold.  1st.  It  did  not 
adequately  provide  against  the  weakening  of  the  Exeontive 
power  in  Parliament,  which  has  since  then  been  too  much  at 
the  mercy  of  majorities,  and  therefore  too  impressionable,  or 
squeezable,  2ndly.  It  too  entirely  did  away  with  the  conveni- 
ence and  advantage  afforded  by  the  close'  borough  system,  of 
bringing  into  Parliament  valuable  men,  who  could  not  find  a 
constituency  open. 

The  now  contemplated  Beform  has  no  such  objects  to  achieve 
as  gave  reason  for  the  Reform  of  1881.  The  objects  now  are, 
Ist.  To  interest  more  of  the  people  in  the  Constitution  without 
disturbing  the  "  existing  balance  of  power  between  classes.'^ 
2ndly.  Todiscourage  bribery  without  encouragingdemagoguism. 
3rdly.  To  strengthen  the  executive  without  enabling  it  to  abuse 
its  power.  4thly.  And  finally,  to  distribute  the  franchise  more 
equally ;  but  at  the  same  time  carefully  to  preserve  the  present 
representation  of  all  classes  in  the  House* 

To  this  summary  we  should  perhaps  add  that  he  adopts  (as 
shewn  already)  the  opinions  from  the  North  British  Review 
that  the  Reform  measure  of  1 831  was  *'  judged  in  many  res[)ect3 
more  truly  by  its  opponents  than  by  its  promoters" — that  *'  it 
had  many  dangers,  drawbacks,  and  ewUnewe  seeds  (!)  of  future 
and  questionable  change"— that  its  promoters  should  look  back 
with  some  remorse  and  shame  to  their  "  own  work" — and  that, 
in  short : — 

"  If  tVere  to  be  done  again— but  'tis  no  matter*' ! 

And  after  thus  puzzling  us  and  frightening  us  through  more 
than  200  pages,  he  abruptly  dismisses  the  subject  and  his 
readers  together,  without  the  least  indication  of  a  specific  plan 
for  remedying  the  evils  of  the  past  and  providing  against  those 
of  the  future.  All  we  are  tola  is,  "  consult  a  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council" ! 

A  very  old  legal  joke  records  the  wise  shrewd rie^s  of  the 
barrister  who  met  an  attempt  to  get  a  professional  opinion  out 
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of  him  without  a  fee,  by  soffgesting  to  the  appKcant  that  hi* 
bctt  course  was  to  "  take  advice  of  counseP  I  Mmtato  nomine 
this  is  what  Lord  Grey  is  doing  in  the  preseot  instance,  with 
the  ▼ery  important  exception,  however,  that  he  has  himself 
stated  for  os  the  case  on  which  he  recommends  we  should 
"  take  advice"  of  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

In  the  simplest  and  most  earnest  seriousness  we  mast  add 
that  both  the  subject  and  the  public  he  addresses  have  a  daim 
to  worthier  treatment  than  this.  So  elaborate  an  exposition 
of  defects,  evils  and  dangers  ought  surely  to  have  been  supple- 
mented with  at  least  an  outline  sketch  of  what  is  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  remedy  and  rescue.  If  the  Executive  were  too 
much  weakened  in  Parliament  by  the  Beform  of  1831-2,  how 
is  the  Reform  of  1858  to  strengthen  them  again,  without 
impairing  popular  liberty,  or  retrograding  in  any  way  towards 
the  condemned  Anie-'Edtofm  state  of  things  ?  in  fact  retro* 
gr^on  is  phiinly  impossible,  if  we  are,  as  he  says,  to  '^  interest 
more  of  ike  people  in  the  Constitution/'  And  this  last  object 
in  its  torn  becomes  a  difficulty  of  magoitode  when  it  is  to  be 
sought  after  ''  mthout  dieturbing  the  existing  balance  of  potoer 
between  elaesee"  I  Perplexed  and  confounded  we  ask,  and 
surely  have  a  right  to  ask,  iow  are  these  conditions  to  be  saved, 
and  nevertheless  the  work  before  us  to  be  done  ?  "  Consult 
a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,*^  is  his  only  reply  I 

The  country  will  scarcely  be  disposed  to  treat  this  recom- 
mendation even  with  a  moment's  tolerance,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore  not  abuse  the  patience  of  the  reader  by  dwelling  npon  it. 

It  is  certainly  a  duty,  (and  one  of  graver  and  more  pressing 
importance  than  apparent  to  the  superficial  thinker)  for  those 
who  have  the  means  and  power  of  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  influencing  in  any  degree  the  course  and 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  to  give  what  aid  they  can  towards 
solving  the  great  problem  of  the  day — inevitably  before  us  and 
pressiing  for  solution — the  safe  '^  leitiiM  down,  as  it  were,  of 
Aristocracy  into  Democracy.  Lord  Grey  more  than  tacitly 
admits  the  irresistible  advance  of  the  latter ;  and  we  have  a 
plain  confession  to  the  same  effect  from  the  ultra-Couservatives, 
as  shewn  by  Lord  Derby's  recent  manifesto,  in  which  further 
Beform  is  prominently  introduced  among  the  measures  he 
contemplates  during  his  career  of  office. 

The  tendency  of  the  age  is  unquestionably  towards   the 
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equalization  of  classes,  and  this  tendeocy  is  not  of  the  present 
age  alone  but  of  long  previous  date.  And  the  real  question 
before  us  is  not  how  to  resist  or  stop  it — for  that  is'  beyond 
our  power — but  bow  to  regulate  and  moderate  its  progress,  so 
as  that  the  ultimate  equalization  may  not  be  that  of  ruin  and 
common  destruction.  De  Tocqueville,  whom  we  have  quoted 
before,  though  not  in  the  same  passages  in  which  we  find  him 
occasionally  quoted  by  Earl  Orey,  has  in  the  introduction  to 
the  edition  of  his  work  on  American  democracy  which  appeared 
in  IStiO,  the  following  reflections  eminently  worthy  of  attentive 
consideration,  although  they  seem  to  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  noble  lord. 

"  Si,  k  partir  da  onzieme  siecle,  tous  ezaminez  ce  qui  se  passe  en 
France  de  cinquante  en  cinquante  annees,  au  bout  de  chacune  de  ses 
periodes,  vous  ne  manquerez  point  d'apercevoir  qu'une  double  re- 
volution s'est  op^rSe  dans  Tetat  de  la  Hociete.  Le  Noble  aura  baij»<^ 
dans  r^helle  sociale,  le  roturier  s*y  sera  61ev^  ;  I'un  descend,  l*autre 
mnnte.  Chaque  demi-siecle  les  rapproache*  et  bientot  ils  vont  se 
toucher.  Et  ceci  n'est  pas  seulement  particulier  a  la  France.  De- 
quelque  cote  que  nous  jetions  nos  reffards,  nous  apercevons  la  meme 
revolution  qui  se  continue  dans  tout  runivers  chretien. 

Partout  on  a  vu  les  divers  incidens  de  la  vie  des  peuples  tourner 
au  profit  de  la  democratie ;  tous  les  homines  Font  aidee  de  leurs 
e£fort8 :  ceuz  qui  avaient  en  vue  de  concourir  k  ses  succes  et  ceuz 
que  ne  songeaient  point  a  la  servir  ; — ceuz  qui  ont  combattu  pour 
ella  et  ceuz  memes  qui  se  sont  dSclar^  ses  ennemis  ;  tous  ont  ^i% 
pouss^s  pele-mele  dans  la  tneroe  voie,  et  tous  ont  travailISs  en  com- 
mun,  les  uns  raalgrS  euz,  les  autres  i  leur  insu,  aveugles  instumens 
dans  les  mains  de  Dieu. 

Serait-il  sage  de  croire  qu*un  mouvement  social  qui  vient  de  si 
loin,  pourra  etre  suspendu  par  les  efforts  d'une  generation  ?  Peuse 
t'on  qu*apr^s  avoir-Hetruit  la  feodalite  et  vaincu  les  rois,  la  demo- 
cratie reculera  devant  les  bourgeois  et  les  riches  ?  S*arretera-t< 
elle  maintenant  qu'elle  est  devenue  si  forte  et  ses  adversaires  si 
faibles  ? 

Le  peuples  Chretiens  me  paraissent  oflfrir  de  nos  jours  un  effravant 
spectacle.  Le  mouvement  qui  les  emporte  est  d^jd  assez  fort,  pour 
qn*on  ne  puisse  le  suspendre,  et  il  n*est  pas  encore  assez  rapide  pour 
qu*on  desesp^re  de  le  diriger :  leur  sort  est  entre  leurs  mains  ;  tnais 
bientot  il  leur  ^chappe.  Instruire  la  democratic,  ranimer  s*il  se 
pent  ses  crojances,  purifier  ses  moeurs,  regler  sesmouvemens,  substi- 
tuer  pen  ^  peu  la  science  des  affaires  k  son  inezperience,  la  connais- 
sance  de  ses  vrais  interests  a  ses  aveugles  instincts ;  adapter  son 
gouvemement  auz  temps  et  auz  lieuz,  le  modifier  suivant  les  circon- 
stances  et  les  hommes  ;  tel  est  le  premier  des  devoirs  impose  de  nos 
jours  k  ceuz  qui  dirigent  la  societe.  Mais  c*est  k  quoi  nous  ne  songe- 
ons  gu^re,  places  au  milien  d'une  fleuve  rapide,  nous  fizons  obstine* 
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aent  lea  yeax  ^ers  quelques  d8bm  qa'on  aper^oit  eneore  siiele  ri- 
Tsfre,  tandis  que  le  courant  nous  eotraioe. 

Jamais  le  chefs  de  V^tat  n'ont  pense  a  rien  preparer  d'avance — La 
Re?o1ution  s'est  fyt  malgr6  eux  ou  S  leur  insu.  Les  classes  les  plus 
poissantes,  intelligentes  et  morales  n'ont  point  cherchS  d  s'emparer 
d^eUe  afin  de  la  diriger.  La  democratie  a  done  6t6  abandonn^  k  sea 
instincta  sauvages ;  ella  a  grand!  comme  ces  enfans  prives  des  soins 
pateroels,  qui  s'elevent  dans  les  rues  et  ne  connaissent  de  la  societe 
que  ses  vices  et  ses  miseres.  On  semble  encore  ignorer  son  existence^ 
quand  ell©  s'est  emparde  d  Timproviste  du  pouvoir,  chacun  alors 
8  est  soarois  avec  servility  k  ses  moindres  a^sirs ;  on  I'a  ador^e 
comme  I'iinage  de  la  Force.     Quande  ensuite  afiaiblie  par  ses  pro* 

{>res  exces^  on  con9ut  le  projet  imprudent  de  la  detruire  au  lieu  de 
'instruire  et  la  corriger/*  (De  la  Democratie  en  Amerique — par 
A.  de  Tocqueviile.    Introduction^  p.  X  &  seq.  edit:  1835.) 

Not  much  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  centurj  has  elapsed  since 
the  foregoing  words  were  written,  and  while  during  that  inter* 
val  the  social,  or  (as  some  in  their  panic  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider it)  the  an^^social  movement,  spoken  of  by  the  philoso* 
phic  Frenchman,  has  continued  its  ominous  progress,  what 
progress  has  been  made  towards  assuming  and  controlling  its 
direction  ?  We  are  constrained  to  answer, — there  has  unfor- 
tunately been  none  I 

Even  while  he  wrote,  the  effects  of  the  rude  shock  given  to 
monarchic  and  obligarchic  notions  of  Government  by  the 
events  of  1830 — (the  first  volcanic  outburst  of  that  Republi- 
can element  between  wiiich  and  Despotism  the  elder  Napoleon 
prophesied  a  combat  a  I' entrance  within  fifty  years  of  the  time 
he  spoke),  were  fast  passing  away,  or  being  actively  obliterated 
under  the  strong  re-actionary  measures  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
continental  Europe.  A  far  wider,  fiercer,  and  more  devastat- 
ing outburst — that  of  1848 — has  since  given  a  still  more  omin- 
ous warning  of  the  final  conflict,  and  it  too  has  had  its  surface 
trac^  in  great  part  removed  without  a  hint  being  taken  from 
tliem  of  the  direction  in  which  to  open  a  new  and  broader 
trackway  for  the  machine  of  Government  more  securely  and 
smoothly  to  roll  along.  The  spirit  of  re-action  is  if  possible 
still  stronger,  among  continental  rulers,  in  the  present  day 
than  in  1835,  and  if  the  increased  savagery  of  red-republican- 
ism  would  seem,  as  it  certainly  does  in  many  instances,  to  jus- 
tify it^  the  best  that  can  be  said  is,  that  things  abroad  are  in  a 
vicious  circle — anarchy  and  despotism  acting  and  re-acting 
upon^  and  re-producing  each  other — and  the  moral  for  us  to 
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draw  therafrom  is,  to  be  wwe  in  time — to  concede  in  time — to 
accept  cheerfnlly  what  it  is  vain  to  contend  against^  and  by 
removing  of  our  own  will  and  act,  what  may .  fairly  be  consi^ 
dered  abases  and  injuBtio^, — the  weak  points  of  the  fortress 
of  social  order,  so  to  strengthen  the  latter,  as  to  render  it 
thenceforth  impregnable  to  the  enemies  of  all  order,  all  pro- 
perty, all  law,  all  organised  society  whatever,  who  are  unhap- 
pily to  be  counted  by  millions  throughout  continental  Europe, 
out  are  as  yet,  thank  Heaven,  oomputable  only  by  thonsaads 
at  home. 

The  confdsion  into  which  all  Europe  would  be  thrown  by 
such  lamentable,  but  very  possible  contingencies  as  the  pre- 
mature death  of  Napoleon  ill.,  or  another  social  and  poli- 
tical earthquake  sucn  as  in  1848,  would,  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes  of  England,  compel 
the  precipitate  adoption  while  yet  rude  and  undigested,  of  con- 
stitution changes,  the  safe  and  healthy  working  of  which  can 
be  provided  for  only  by  giving  them  that  mature  examination 
and  consideration,  for  wnich  we  have  time  and  opportunity 
now,  neither  of  which  can  we  be  sure  of  having  at  a  future 
period^  should  we  procrastinate. 

There  need  be  little  hesitation  in  agreeing  with  Earl  Grey 
in  his  opinion  that  corruption  and  intimidation  are  two  of  the 
greatest  defects  and  evils  of  our  present  constitutional  system. 
Neither  have  we  to  enter  into  a  controversy  witli  him,  at  least 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  upon  his  novel  doctrine  of  not 
applying  a  remedy  to  one' acknowledged  evil,  unless  some  other 
which  may  be  held  or  supposed  in  some  way  to  counterbalance 
it,  can  simultaneously  and  equally  be  remedied.  In  this  case 
his  strange  postulate  can  be  fully  satisfied.  The  ballot  would 
remedy  both  the  evils  in  question ;  menaces  and  bribes  being 
thereby  rendered  equaUy  abortive. 

There  are  a  few  stereotyped  arguments,  (if  arguments  they 
can  be  called)  against  the  "  Ballot  *'  which  need  not  by  any 
means  delay  us  long.  The  first  and  nouiest  (and  therefore 
quite  naturally  the  emptiest)  is,  that  the  ballot  is  ^"-un-EnglUhr 
Without  discussing  the  abstract  proposition,  so  agreeable  and 
flattering  to  Englishmen,  that  whatever  is  "  un  English'' must 
therefore  be  wrong,  it  is  certainly  fair  for  us  to  ask  whether 
they  consider  corruption  and  intimidation  at  elections  to  be 
peculiarly  English  practices — carefully  to  be  preserved  and  ob- 
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lerved  ?  That  such  practices  exiat,  no  one  can  dream  of  denj- 
ing.  That  all  efforts  hitherto  devised  to  obviate  them  have 
&ufd  is  eqoally  incontestable.  We  have  seen  how  disparagp- 
inglj  and  disconsolately  Earl  Grey  speaks  of  the  latest  attempt 
in  thia  direetion**-*an  attempt  to  the  making  of  which  was 
broogbt  all  that  praoiised  political  skill  and  wisdom,  gathered 
from  old  and  long  experience,  could  famisbi  and  was  brought 
in  vain  I  If  then,  as  we  thos  see  confessed,  every  effort  of 
statesmeny  whether  of  the  present  day,  or  of  days  gone  by,  has 
failed  even  to  mitigate  in  auy  degree  of  consequence,  those 
evils  under  the  system  of  open  voting,  what  reason,'  or  simdow 
of  reason^  can  there  be  for  not  giving  a  trial  at  least  to  secret 
voting,  before  we  give  up  the  contest  in  despair  ? 

Oh  t  but  it  is  saod,  that  the  ballot  will  not  be  seoret-— that 
it  baa  not  proved  where  tried  iu  other  countries,  to  be  inviolate, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  made  so.  That  it  has  not  been  inviolate 
in  other  countriea  we  at  once  admit.  That  it  could  not  and 
would  not  be  so  here,  we  totally  deny. 

In  America,  in  mMiy  eases,  its  secrecy  baa  been  wilfully 
neglected,  or  ouLrageonsly  violated.  The  outrageous  violations, 
though  by  no  means  few  in  themselves,  have  not  approached 
in  number  to  the  cases  of  negligence  and  carelessness  in  voting. 
But  these  two  catteries  taken  together  do  not,  according  to 
the  most  £aithworthy  and  impartial  accounts,  oonstitate  an^ 
thing  i^proaching  to  a  majority  of  the  oases  of  voting.  When- 
ever not  purposely  neglected,  nor  purposely  violated,  secret 
voting  has  been  sueoesafolly  practised  in  every  district  in  the 
United  States. 

The  third  and  last  of  these  empty  pretexts  is,  that  the  ballot 
will  not  prevent  bribery  and  comiption^»— that  money  will  still 
be  given — condilional  uptm  a  return  hemg  effected^  and  that 
voters  will  be  less  scrupulous  than  ever  about  taking  it,  when 
their  neighboura  not  knowing  how  they  voted,  will  have  no 
grounds  for  suspecting  them. 

To  this  the  plain  answer  is,  that  supposing  it  all  to  turn  out 
wdkfounded,  it  yet  would  not  and  could  not  eventuate  in 
voiae  evils  nor  in  evils  ene  quarter  so  extensive  as  those  inhe- 
rent in  the  present  ^tem..  Under  open  voting  the  bribof 
can  make  no  mistake^^he  is  ceriain  that  bis  money  is  not 
thrown  away,  oi  if  it  be,  be  at  any  rate  knowa  and  can  avoid 
for  tke  future^  ur  punish  if  be  have  the  power,  the  men  who 
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have  played  him  false.  But  under  secret  votinfr,  he  is  not 
certain  of  being  able  to  distinguish  them,  at  least  individually, 
even  in  the  smallest  constituencies ;  while  in  the  large  con- 
stituencies not  only  would  detection  of  his  deceivers  be  utterly 
hopeless,  but  the  attempt  at  conditional  bribing,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  would  be  replete  with  enormous  difficulties,  expense 
and  personal  risk  to  himself. 

Mr.  Grote,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  the  reader  in  his 
three  capacities  of  head  of  the  well-known  banking  firm  in 
London  ;  author  of  a  "  History  of  Greece,'^  and  for  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  after  the  Reform-Bill,  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  city  of  London  in  Parliament,  where  he  had  strenuously 
supported  what  are  known  as  ^^  fiadical"  principles,  invented 
and  caused  to  be  constructed  a  model  "  balloi^ox"  which  in 
its  principle  and  arrangements  seemed  very  likely  to  ensure 
secrecy.  We  think  it  possible  by  a  not  very  long  or  compli- 
cated description  to  give  a  fair  id^  of  it  and  its  mode  of  use. 

Two  apartments,  an  outer  and  an  inner  one,  (the  latter 
opening  only  Jrom  and  into  the  first)  are  required,  the  outer 
one  being  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  Inspectors  of  the 
ballot,  the  candidates*  agents,  and  a  portion  of  the  general 
public.  In  the  partition  wall  between  the  rooms  there  should 
be  two  doors  within,  the  centre  between  them,  a  space  like  a 
window,  but  filled  with  the  ballot-box  and  frame,  fitting  ex- 
actly into  the  opening  and  presenting  their  front  to  the  outer 
room,  and  their  back  to  the  inner  room. 

The  voter,  having  gone  through  the  usual  ordeal  of  ques- 
tioning, identification,  and  (if  required)  of  taking  the  Briber/ 
Oath,  in  the  outer  room,  enters  the  other,  through  the  right 
hand  door,  which  by  a  spring,  opens  only  inwards,  and  shuts 
fast  behind  him  when  in.  He  then  finds  himself  alone  and 
quite  secluded  from  all  observation.  Approaching  the  inner 
side  of  the  ballot  box  he  sees,  in  a  species  of  groove  at  its  top, 
a  card  with  the  names  of  the  respective  candidates  printed  upon 
it.  A  piece  of  pointed  steel  hangs  close  by,  and  he  has  been 
instructed  (on  a  model  outside,)  to  indicate  his  choice  of,  and  vote 
for  a  candidate,  by  punching  with  the  steel  the  card  before  him, 
in  a  line  with  his  favorite's  naa)e,  the  card  being  ruled  oflT  in 
separate  compartments  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  mistakes. 
When  he  has  done  this  and  dropped  the  steel  he  can,  if  he 
choose,  himself  make  the  card  drop  into  the  depths  of  the 
ballot  box  below,  by  pressing  a  brass  knob,  which  disengages 
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it  for  tbe  purpose.  He  then  leaves  the  inner  room  by  the  left 
hand  door,  the  spring  of  which  allows  it  to  open  only  outwards, 
and  kiB  part  is  tnen  done. 

Meanwhile  no  one  outside  has  had  any  means  of  knowing 
vbat  he  has  been  doing.  All  that  either  the  inspectors  or  any 
one  else  can  see  is^  a  portion  of  the  white  and  unmarked  back 
of  the  card.  The  groove  in  which  it  was  placed,  is  glazed  ou 
their  side,  but  only  wide  enough  to  shew  a  part  of  the  back  of 
the  card,  as  just  mentioned,  not  including  the  part  through 
which  the  holes  have  been  punched.  If  the  voter  have  made 
the  card  drop  into  the  box,  the  groove  will  be  seen  through 
the  glass  to  be  vacant,  and  a  new  card  is  then  inserted^  with 
its  back  like  tbe  previous  one,  to  the  outer  room  and  its  printed 
front  visible  only  inside.  If  on  the  contrary  he  have  neglected 
to  make  the  card  he  has  marked,  drop  down,  a  brass  knob  on 
the  outside^  corresponding  to  the  one  within,  enables  the  In* 
specters  themselves  to  make  it  drop,  still,  however,  without 
having  been  able  to  see  anything  of  its  front.  A  new  card  is 
then  put  in  as  before,  for  the  next  voter  in  turn  to  mark. 
At  the  end  of  the  day  the  padlocks  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
box  in  the  outer  room  are  removed  in  presence  of  the  Inspectors 
and  candidate's  agents,  and  the  cards  are  taken  out  and  the 
namber  of  punctures  for  each  candidate  are  recorded. 

This  detail  may  be  a  little  in  digression,  but  the  weakest 
fallacies  urged  against  the  ballot  have  had  in  some  quarters  so 
extraordinary  a  success,  that  it  is  well  to  explode  them,  although 
at  some  expense  of  time  and  space.  The  description  we  have 
given  must  we  think  demonstrate,  that  the  allegation  cannot 
be  supported,  that  it  is  impossible  to  provide  for  real  secrecy  in 
taking  votes  by  ballot. 

Secrecy  being  ensured,  as  it  evidently  can  be,  the  influence 
and  power  of  intimidation  are  neutralized  at  once.  The  indi- 
vidual who  in  open  voting  would  belie  himself  in  action,  by 
voting  against  his  principles  under  the  influence  of  a  threat, 
would  not  hesitate  if  questioned  as  to  his  suffrage  in  the  Secret 
Ballot,  to  belie  himself  in  words,  and  declare  he  had  been 
similarly  obsequious.  If  the  landlord  punished  his  tenant,  or 
the  employer  his  labourer  or  workman,  on  the  assumption  of 
disobedience  to  his  mandate  at  an  Election,  he  could  have  no 
certainty  that  he  was  not  punishing  a  faithful  adherent,  and 
teaching  him  and  others  like  him  to  be  reckless  in  future. 
And  the  "popular  demagogue  and  the  noisiest  and  fiercest  of 
18 
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his  followers  would  find  their  thunder  checked  in  mid  volley, 
by  a  Mmilar  uncertainty,  and  a  similar  peril  of  converting  an 
outraged  friend  into  a  desperate  opponent. 

We  have,  at  least  for  the  time,  dealt  sufficiently  with  that 
not  very  considerable  portion  of  Earl  Grey^s  "  Essay,"  which 
can  be  at  all  called  practical,  and  may  turn  awhile  to  others. 
The  views  and  opinions  of  the  various  influential  statesmen  of 
the  day  are  a  necessary  part  of  our  subject.  A  faintly  traced 
outline  of  those  of  at  least  one  section  of  the  mere  Whig  party 
has  been  already  supplied  by  the  pamphlet  noticed  in  the  early 
part  of  this  article,  the  "reprint"  of  letters  in  the  **  Globe"  news- 

f)aper.  The  following  manifesto  of  Whig  Eadicalism,  we  take 
rom  the  **  Economist"  newspaper,  (one  said  to  derive  its  in- 
spirations mainly  from  Mr.  Wilson,  late  one  of  the  Joint 
Secretaries  to  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Villiers,  late  Judge  Advocate 
General,  fee.  &c.,)  and  from  a  number  of  this  journal  published 
just  before  the  first  meeting  of  Parliament  in  the  present  year, 
and  therefore  before  any  of  the  excitements  resulting  from  the 
late  sudden  change  of  ministry  : — 

PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

The  only  purpose  of  reforming  the  constituencies,  when  there  is 
no  urgent  demand  for  such  a  measure,  is  that  we  may  act  more 
freely  and  deliberate  more  carefully  than  we  could  do  under  the 
pressure  of  an  over- mastering  current  of  conviction — that  we  may 
teach  the  country  what  is  desirable^  instead  of  merely  conceding,  to 
a  matured  and  determined  popular  opinion,  the  least  that  it  will 
accept.  We  have,  therefore,  at  present  no  excuse  for  drifting  be- 
fore an  undefined  current  of  liberal  feeling.  It  is  a  time  when  we 
need  not  merely  a^k  what  English  opinion  will  bear ;  tbert  is  room 
for  much  more— nay,  much  more  than  this  is  expected  of  Ijmslators 
and  of  public  men.  English  opinion  is  at  present  modified,  and 
inzious  to  listen  and  judge.  It  has  no  clear,  sharp  course,  as  yet. 
The  reform  needed  and  looked  for  is  of  course  a  liberal  measure ; 
that  is,  a  measure  giving  freer  and  fuller  expression  to  the  political 
wants  of  the  community  at  large.  But  what,  strictly  speakjng,  a 
liberal  measure  ought  to  be,  Englishmen  have  scarcely  made  up  their 
minds.  liCt  us  attempt  to  lay  down  the  leading  principles  to  be  kept 
in  view.  (1.)  The  aim  of  any  truly  liberal  measure  of  reform  can- 
not tend  to  any  sort  of  cUss  tyranny.  Reform  must  aim  at  develop- 
ing in  the  state  the  various  social  interests  of  the  country  in  a  fair 
and  harmonious  proportion — not  measuring  their  representative  im- 
portance by  mere  numbers,  any  more  than  we  should  measure  the 
importance  of  "  members"  of  the  human  body  by  numbers.  Per- 
fect political  freedom  would  be  the  harmonious  working  of  the 
various  classes  in  one  system — the  numbers  of  each  olass  bemg  quite 
secondary  to  the  moru  and  intellectual  importance  of  the  iocial 
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fooetionf  it  k  called  upon  to  perform.  Therefore  (2)  no  worse  end 
could  be  imagined  for  a  raform  movement  than  one  which  strove  to 
make  any  uniform  division  of  the  electoral  classes,  and  to  lose  the 
9ttrietw  of  interests  which  our  difterent  constituencies  represent-^ 
Bor*  mr  a  similar  reason,  could  any  worse  end  be  imagined  than  one 
which  should  impede  the  harmonious  working  of  these  various  in« 
terestfl,  by  bringing  them  out  into  too  distinct  and  defined  a  contrast 
and  antagonism,  by  elaborating  the  appearance  of  class-distinctions 
and  putting  out  of  sight  the  common  and  mutual  ground  on  which 
all  classes  meet.  Neither  the  counties,  nor  the  large  manufacturing 
towns,  need  or  ought  to  have  a  representation  at  all  fn  proportion 
to  the  numbers  of  the  electoral  classes  they  contain  ;  because,  both 
the  counties  and  the  large  manufacturing  towns  are  examples  of  what 
we  have  called  the  fixed  and  rigid  kind  of  constituencies,  sure  to 
return  members  of  a  definite  form  and  cast  of  political  faith — little 
capable  of  including  any  great  vai'iety  of  social  interest.  The  county 
oiembersy  to  a  certain  extent,  act  in  phalanx  ;  and  the  manufacturing 
town  members  act  in  phalanx.  When,  therefore,  we  find  that  the 
counties  of  England  and  Wales,  with  an  electoral  constituency 
of  509,100,  have  only  159  members,  while  the  boroughs,  with  an 
electoral  constituency  of  411,000,  have  835  members,  we  de 
■ot  recognise  an  ^  anomaly'*  in  this  proportion,  but  the  operation 
of  a  wise  principle.  The  oounty  members  have  far  more  cohesion 
as  a  class,  represent,  in  fact,  a  single  interest  far  more  completely, 
than  the  borough  members;  and  therefore  need  less  numerical 
strength,  as  holding  more  closely  together.  County  members  give 
tittle  ozpresMon  to  the  wants  of  the  mmor  daises  of  the  country, 
which,  tbotigh  representing  fewer  numbers,  have  just  as  much  claim 
to  be  heard  and  more  need  of  a  hearing.  Lord  «fohn  BusselFs  last 
bill  (bronght  foward  in  1854)  had  this  capital  defect,  that  it  increased 
the  number  of  members  representing  these  rigid  county  constituencies 
at  tbe  expense  of  thoee  representing  far  more  various  interest  of  the 
different  boroughs.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  great  manu« 
&cturing  towns,  as  compared  with  the  smaller  boroughs.  One  great 
raterest— capital^ovwwhelms  there  all  other  interests.  Men  of  one 
class  are  returned  who  represent  mainly  one  political  cast  of 
thought.'  The  great  inference  we  draw  from  what  we  have  said 
is  then  this:  that  whether  in  opening  new  constituencies  to  em* 
body  a  new  class  of  electors,  or  in  reconstructing  the  old  ones. 
we  ought  ever  to  keep  in  view  that  uniformity  and  close  cohesion  of 
interests  in  any  set  ofconstituenoies  is  a  strong  reason  against  giving 
tbem  representatives  in  numbers  at  all  popor tionate  to  their  eleo- 
tond  strength ;  while  great  variety  of  social  interest  and  social 
cpiaions  in  any  set  of  constituencies  is  a  stronger  reason  in  favour 
of  giving  them  representatives  in  numbers  much  more  proportionate 
to  their  electoral  strength,  inasmuch  as  the  smaller  and  less  uniform 
interests  ef  the  country  thus  receive  a  protection  which  they  oould 
•ot  in  any  more  formal  manner  hope  to  obtain*-*-^ccmo«M<  January, 
iooo. 

fiedodng  this  abundance  of  words  to  propositions  as  simpljr 
fruDed  as  possible,  we  make  out  the  following. 
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1st.  That  there  should  be  ho  class  tyranny  of  any  kind.  The 
"  various  social  interests'*  sliould  be  represented  in  **  a  fair  and 
harmonious  proportion,"  nut  measured  by  mere  numbers,  but 
by  *^  the  moral  and  intellectual  importance  of  the  social  func- 
tions they  are  called  upon  to  perform.'* 

2nd.  There  should  therefore  be  no  mere  "  uniform  division 
of  the  electoral  classes/*  doing  away  with  the  **  variety  of 
interests"  represented  by  our  constituencies  Neither  should 
these  "  various  interests"  be  brought  into  too  distinct  and  de- 
fined a  contrast  and  antagonism^  by  elaborating  the  appearance 
of  class  distinctions,  and  putting  out  of  sight  the  common  and 
mutual  ground  on  which  all  classes  meet. 

tJrd.  And  (as  a  conclusion  from  the  two  foregoing  pro- 
positions,)  in  the  contemplated  re-distribution  of  representatives 
under  a  new  measure  of  Reform,  the  element  of  numbers  is  to 
be  considered  only  in  places  where  there  is  ''a  great  variety  of 
social  interests  and  social  opinions ;"  and  not  where  there  is  a 
'' uniformity  and  close  cohesion  of  interests/'  no  matter  how  large 
the  community  may  be,  and  whether  it  be  a  county,  or  a  town. 

And  this  rule  is  proposed  with  the  object  of  providing  that 
"  the  smaller  and  less  uniform  interests  of  the  country  may 
thus  receive  a  protection  which  they  could  not  in  any  more 
formal  manner  hope  to  attain." 

The  counties  and  the  large  manufacturing  towns  are  set  down 
by  the  writer,  in  the  category  of  the  communities  in  which  there 
is  that  "uniformity  and  close  cohesion  of  interests*'  which 
according  to  him,  should  have  no  claim  for  an  increase  of  re- 
presentatives, based  on  the  mere  fact  of  their  large  numerical 
amount  of  population.     Like  the  clan  of  Lochiel, 

"  Their  arms  are  a  thoasand,  their  bosoms  but  one !" 

Be  their  population  a  quarter  of  a  million,  half  a  million,  a 
million  itself,  or  even  upwards,  still,  according  to  the  '*  Econo- 
mist/' their  interests  being  closely  and  compactly  bound  up 
together,  their  representation  cannot  require  to  be  otherwise 
than  compact  also.  **  Agriculture"  in  the  one  case,  and 
"  money  capital"  in  the  other,  are  precise,  definite,  *'  rigid" 
formula,  which  do  not  require  any  very  extended  expression. 
But  there  are  a  variety  of  minor  interests,  which  are  over-crowded 
and  over-borne  in  counties  and  large  towns  by  the  two  potent  in- 
fluences just  named.  The  "  minor  interests"  most  do  congre- 
gate in  the  smaller  boroughs ;  and  the  latter  should  for  their 
sake,  and  on  their  account,  get  an  increased  number  of  represen- 
tatives.    In  short,  the  "  Economut^''  and  the  section  of  Whig 
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Badicals  which  it  represents,  are  for  lessening  the  power  of  the 
lords  of  land  and  gold,  and  increasing  that  of  the  sturdy  demo- 
crats of  the  middle  classes. 

In  direct  opposition  to  these  views  are  the  sentiments  of  the 
only  member  of  the  present  administration  (that  of  Lord  Derby,) 
who  has  as  yet  spoken  out  at  all,  and  disdained  to  avail  himself 
of  the  mere  abstract  generalities  under  which  several  of  his 
congeners  have  taken  refuge.  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  new  government,  at  Ipswich,  Thursday  the 
fourth  March,  upon  his  re-election  for  the  eastern  division  of 
Suffolk  county,  occasioned  by  his  acceptance  of  office,  thus 
delivered  himself  on  the  subject  of  Reform. 

"  There  is  another  subject  upon  which  I  do  uot  feel  called  upon  to 
address  you  with  any  reserve,  and  upon  which,  as  upon  all  others 
which  are  uninfluenced  by  temporary  or  peculiar  considerations,  you 
have  a  right  to  except  freedom  and  openness  of  discussion  on  the 
part  of  your  representative,.^!  mean  the  all-important  question  of 
reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people.  (Cheers.)  I  must  say 
that  upon  this  subject  justice  has  harmy  been  done  to  that  great  Con- 
servative party  in  the  State  to  which  I  am  proud  to  belong,  and  if  I  could 
presume  to  oner  a  complaint  of  anything  personal  to  myself  1  should 
say  that  I  had  hardly  bad  justice  done  to  me  upon  this  important  ques- 
tion. It  has  been  imputed  to  the  Conservative  party^  and  it  has  been 
imputed  personally  to  myself,  that  we  are  insincere  in  our  endeavours 
lid  in  the  expectations  which  we  may  hold  out  for  reform  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  people,  and  that  we  desire  to  prevent  all  reform, 
all  change,  all  improvement  in  that,  as  in  other  departments  of  the 
State.  Now  I  have  long  felt,  in  common  I  believe  with  those  who 
have  bestowed  impartial  reflection  and  attention  upon  the  subject^ 
that  the  elective  franchise  is  confined  to  certain  classes  of  the  people 
who  ought  not  exclusively  to  possess  it.  It  has  been  supposed — nay, 
it  has  been  publicly  stated  within  these  eight-and-forty  hours,  with 
reference  to  plans  to  which  I  have  from  time  to  time  here  and  else- 
where alluded — that  I  desire  to  deprive  of  the  elective  franchise  the 
freeholders,  tenant  farmers^  and  others  in  the  county  of  Suflblk  and 
throughout  Great  Britain.  So  far  is  that  from  being  correct,  that 
on  the  contrary  I  declare  that  I  will  never  be  a  party  to  any  scheme 
of  reform  by  which  one  single  British  roan  who  now  enjoys  the  fran- 
ehbe  shall  be  dispossessed  of  that  franchise.  My  policy  is  all  for  ex- 
tension ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  there  are  now  men  in  this  king- 
dom— not  numbered  by  hundreds  or  by  thousands,  but  by  hundreds 
of  thousands— who  are  well  qualifled  by  education,  by  property,  by 
character,  by  position,  by  all  that  can  entitle  a  free  man  in  a  fice 
country  to  the  poss^^ion  of  the  elective  franchise — who  have  it  not, 
and  who  are  among  the  unrepresented  in  this  country,  1  feel  that  we 
ought  not,  whenever  the  time  shall  come  to  legislate  upon  this  sub- 
ject, to  leave  one  man  in  Britain,  v»bo  is  by  the  qualifications  to  which 
i  have  adverted  entitled  to  the  elective  franchise,  without  it.  (Hear» 
bear.)     I  therefore  desire— and  I  hope  that  there  is  nothing  that  the 
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humbler  classes  of  society  will  complain  of  when  I  saj  so — to  befrio 
at  the  upper  end,  and  to  descend  in  conferring  the  franchise  at  the 
state  of  education  and  intelligence  among  the  people  will  permit. 
Whether  in  counties  or  in  towns  I  would  certainijr  confer  the  fran- 
chise upon  every  individual  who  possesses  a  sufficient  income  to  af- 
ford a  prospect  of  his  exercising  that  ft^mohise  independently.  I 
would  likewise  confer  it  upon  every  man  in  Britain  who  can  show 
that  he  possesses  a  liberal  education.  I  do  not  mean  a  first-rate 
classical  education,  but  that  he  has  a  sufficient  knowledge  to  justify 
the  expectation  of  an  intelligent,  right  thinking,  and  reflectire  exercise 
of  that  franchise,  even  although  he  might  not  be  a  freeholder  in  a 
county,  or  a  10/.  householder  within  a  borough.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
is  necessary  also — but  here  we  come  upon  a  task  full  of  delicacy  and 
difficulty— that  a  great  number  of  towns  throughout  Great  Britain, 
the  population  of  which  has  increased  of  late  years  until  they  have 
become  places  of  great  importance  and  consideration,  should  no 
longer  be  deprived  of  the  elective  franchise.  When  you  find,  for  ex- 
ample, towns  like  the  neighbouring  borough  of  Harwich  with  a 
small  population  returning  two  members,  and  others  with  a  sti)) 
smaller,  or  perhaps  even  with  a  larger  population — for  you  all  know 
that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  a  town  varies  firom  time  to  time 
from  circumstances  over  which  the  Legislature  has  no  eontrol — re- 
turning one  member  to  Parliament,  while  we  have  great  and  exten. 
sive  towns  in  the  North  of  England  and  elsewhere,  with  30,000  or 
40,000  inhabitants,  returning  no  member  at  all,  you  must  feel  that 
that  is  an  evil  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  I  know  no  reason,  for 
example,  why  my  old  friends  and  constituents  in  Tpswioh  who  live  in 
10/.  houses  m  the  borough  should  continue  to  enjoy  the  franchise, 
when  it  is  refused  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Hadleigh,  who  are  equal  in  character,  in  property,  and  in  intelligence 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  town.  (Hear,  hear.)  These  are  some  of 
the  evils  which  I  would  seek  to  remedy  ;  and  moreover  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  a  great  and  undue  disproportion  exists  under  the  present 
law  between  the  population  and  the  number  of  members  returned. 
I  would,  therefore,  as  far  as  may  be,  endeavour  to  restore  the  balance 
and  to  do  equal  juatice  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  I  do 
not  say — for  it  would  be  absurd  to  dream  of  such  a  measure — ^that  I 
would  endeavour  to  parcel  out  the  nation  into  districts,  with  an  exw 
act  proportion  of  population  to  members  returned  ;  but  I  cannot 
see  why  some  52  counties  in  England  and  Wales,  with  half  a  million  of 
electors,  and  1  am  afraid  to  say  how  many  inhabitants,  should  return 
but  150  members,  while  the  boroughs  within  those  counties  retora 
members  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  three  to  one.  Whil^  attempt* 
ing  to  do  justice,  then,  to  the  population  at  large,  and  to  extend  the 
franchise  so  far  as  the  education,  the  intelligence,  the  property,  and 
the  general  improvement  in  all  classes  of  the  people  will  permit  us 
to  do  so  with  safety,  let  us  at  the  same  time  do  justice  to  the  counties, 
and  take  care  that  the  number  of  members  returned  by  the  counties 
of  England  and  Wales  shall  bear  something  like  a  fair  proportion  to 
the  immensity  of  their  electors  and  of  their  population.  (Cheers.)  In 
the  remarks  which  I  make  upon  this  important  question,  however. 
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psrmit  me  to  remind  you  that  1  speak  only  for  myself.  The  noble 
earl  who  has  done  me  the  honour  to  associate  me  with  him  in  the 
Government  of  which  he  is  the  head,  has  lately  announced  in  Par- 
liament that  it  is  his  intention  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of 
the  representation,  and  to  bring  forward  some  measures  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  he  has  at  the  same  time  announced  that  he  feels  it  impossible, 
consistently  with  his  other  public  duties,  and  with  a  due  regard  to 
those  other  measures  which  are  forced  upon  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  Legislature,  to  undertake  that  task  during  the  present  session 
of  Parliament.  I  must  freely  tell  you  that  this  is  all  that  I  can  say 
to  you  OD  the  subject ;  for  it  is  all  that  I  know  myself.  I  am  not  in 
the  secret  of  the  heads  of  the  Grovernment,  if  they  have  a  secret ;  I 
know  not  their  individual  or  general  views  upon  this  question  ;  but 
speaking  for  myself,  and  for  myself  alone,  I  say  that  I  shall  be  ready, 
wbeDerer  a  fit  and  convenient  time  shall  arrive — and  I  don't  hesitate 
say  that  the  consideration  of  this  question  ought  no  longer  to  be 
postponed  than  the  ensuing  session — in  my  place  in  Parliament  and 
whether  in  or  out  of  office,  to  advocate  and  maintain  these  principles, 
even  down  to  the  details  to  which  I  have  now  alluded.     (Cheers.)" 

Q*  Times,"  March,  9th,  1858. 

Like  all  others  of  whatever  party  who  have  of  late  given  us 
the  benefit  of  their  opinions  on  Beform,  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  is 
prodigal  of  assorauces  that  "  intellect,"  '^  education,"  and 
"  independence/'  are  the  tests  by  which  he  woald  judge  of  the 
fitness  of  individuals  and  communities  for  increased  political 
franchises.  But  he  seems  to  expect  that  we  shall  take  these 
as  words  of  course  and  mere  phrases,  without  any  practical 
meaning  or  intention  ;  for  very  soon  afterwards  we  have  the 
open  declaration  that  his  real  object  is  "  to  do  justice  to  the 
counties,  by  taking  care  that  the  number  of  members  returned 
by  them  shall  bear  a  fair  proportion  to  the  immensity  of  their 
electors  and  of  their  population '*  In  short,  and  in  fact,  he, 
speaking  for  his  party,  proclaims  that  the  strongholds  of  de-  • 
mocracy  in  the  boroughs  should  be  weakened  by  diminishing 
their  quota  of  representatives,  and  the  aristocratic  power  in  the 
counties  be  correspondingly  increased. 

The  frankness  of  Lord  Derby's  Attorney- General  was  by 
no  means  imitated  by  his  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Eight  Honorable  Joseph  Henley,  M.P»  for  Oxfordshire,  at  his 
re*election  for  that  county,  on  appointment  to  office.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  as  close  as  his  colleague  was  communicative. 
Having  presently  to  review  the  expressions  on  the  same  subject 
of  the  foremost  man  of  the  Derby  administration  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  practically  the  foremost  man  absolutely  of  both 
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the  administration  and  the  party  with  which  it  is  identified,  we 
would  not  make  even  a  brief  delay  upon  Mr.  Henley's  most 
diplomatic  declaration  (made  doubtless  with  all  that  wonderful, 
or,  as  it  has  been  irreverently  termed,  owl-like,  solemnity  of 
demeanour  and  tone  that  characterises  him)  were  it  not  for  the 
curious  attempt  he  makes  to  enlist  against  Constitutional 
Eeform  the  strong  feelings  excited  in  our  breasts  by  the  mur- 
derous plans  and  acts  of  foreign  conspirators  and  Bed  Repub- 
licans. After  expressing  detestation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
wretches  concerned  in  the  hideous  affair  of  January  last  in 
Paris,  he  says  : — 

*'  We  roust  feel  that  the  acts  of  these  guilty  meu  will  have  a 
fatal  effect  upon  the  cause  of  constitutional  goyemment  and  cff 
liberty  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  Attached  as  I  believe  all 
Englishmen  are  to  constitutional  liberty,  it  is  impossible  for  them 
not  to  see  that  the  cause  of  free  government  and  of  liberty  baa  of 
late  gone  back  upon  the  continent.  (^Hear,  hear  J  It  is  impossible 
not  to  see  and  regret  this  ;  and  one  must  feel  that  guilty  acts  like 
that  of  which  I  have  been  speaking — acts  not  confined  to  attempted 
assassination,  but  embracing  those  struggles  we  have' seen  made 
abroad  within  the  last  10  years — that  these,  I  say,  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  throw  back  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  through- 
out the  world.  CHear.)  It  has  been  said  by  a  distinguished  per- 
sonage in  this  country  that  the  cause  of  constitutional  government 
has  of  late  years  been  upon  its  trial  here.  I  think  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  this  observation  is  to  a  great  extent  true.  Looking  back 
at  our  history  for  the  last  200  years,  and,  observing  the  struggles 
we  have  gone  through,  we  cannot  but  see  that  the  great  ends  at 
which  we  have  arrived  have  been  achieved  by  prudent,  careful  re- 
vision of  our  laws  and  institution.  I  hope  the  time  will  never  come 
when  that  progress  shall  cease  to  be  carried  on.  1  know  there  is 
a  claptrap  kind  of  question  talked  about  by  many  sections  of  politic 
cians^  who  go  about  the  country  calling  themselves  this,  that,  and 
the  other  name  ;  but  I,  for  one,  have  never  belonged  to  any  school  of 
that  kind.  (Cheers.)  I  am  speaking  among  those  who  know  me, 
and  I  can  say  that  I  have  always  been  one  of  those  who  think  it  better 
to  do  the  most  good  we  can  with  the  tools  we  have  to  our  hands,  than 
to  run  about  whooping  and  hallooing  after  something  else,  leaving 
undone  what  ought  to  be  and  might  be  done  with  the  means  already 
at  our  disposal.  I  have  been  questioned  in  this  hall  during  stormier 
times  than  the  present  and  in  larger  meetings.  I  have  been  asked 
what  1  would  do  upon  this  or  that  question,  and  among  the  rest  it 
has  been  said  to  me,  •  What  about  Reform  ?*  (Hear,  hear.)  To 
that  question  I  have  alwaxs,  before  my  constituents  or  otherwise, 
given  this  frank  answer  when  other  men  have  been  in  power,  *  Let 
me  see  what  they  are  going  to  do,  and  then  I  will  tell  )ou  whether 
1  will  support  them  or   not.*      That   has  been  the   answer    I  have 
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ghren  bore  before,  and  manj  may  remember  it.  Now,  I  will  teU 
yoa  how  I  staod  oo  tbis  questioo  at  present.  I  oould  not  ba^e  joined 
anj  Government  in  whicb  mj  bands  were  to  be  tied  upon  tbat  sub- 
ject But  I  feel  tbat  tbe  question  is  one  whicb  has  been  dangling 
for  some  time  before  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  country,  whicb  has  been  put  into 
the  mouth  of  tbe  Sovereien  by  several  successive  Prime  Ministers, 
though  none  of  those  Aliniflters  have  chosen  to  bring  any  scheme  be- 
fore the  country,  for  I  don't  think  tbe  most  ardent  Reformer  will 
affirm  tbat  one  or  two  Bills  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell  seven 
or  eight  years  ago  can  be  called  schemes  of  Reform.  For  this 
reason,  no  Question  having  been  brought  fairly  before  tbe  country, 
I  have  not  felt  in  a  position  to  say  whether  this  or  tbat  particular 
measure  should  be  adopted.  But  this  I  may  tell  you — tbat  I  would 
not  have  joined  any  Government  if  I  were  not  able  to  say  to  my  con- 
stituents tbat  I  stand  unfettered  upon  this  subject,  that  I  am  free 
to  take  into  consideration  tbat  or  any  other  subject  I  please,  and  that 
I  am  at  liberty  to  act  respecting  it  according  to  what  I  think  to  be 
for  tbe  good  of  tbe  country  ;  and  whether  the  support  I  receive  in 
that  line  of  conduct  be  small  or  large,  or  none  at  all,  to  tbat  I  will 
adhere.  This  I  think  is  as  free  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the 
subject  as  you  can  expect  any  man  in  my  position  to  give.*' 

No  doabt  that  the  "  guilty  acts"  he  speaks  of — "  acts,"  as 
he  truly  says,  '^  not  confined  to  attempted  assassination,  but 
embracing  those  struggles  we  have  seen  made  abroad   within 
the  last  ten  years'' — do  "  throw  back  the  cause  of  constitutional 
liberty  throughout  the  world.     But  the  question  at  present  is 
not  of  foreign  countries.''  No  one,  except  the  wild  speculators 
who  ventilate  their  theories  in  the  extreme  Badical  papers,  has 
proposed,  or  dreamed  of  proposing,  to  legislate  for  them,  or 
interfere  in  their  concerns.    True,  there  Aaa  been  a  step  in 
that  direction — the  supremely  absurd  step  of  withdrawing  the 
British  Envoy  from  Naples,  because  the  unasked  and  intruded 
counsel  of  the  British  Cabinet,  in  matters  affecting  the  internal 
government  of  the  Neapolitan  Kingdom,  was  not  immediately 
and  obsequiously  adopted.     But  that  brutuf/ifulmen  has  proved 
too  eminently  ridiculous  to  be  imitated  and  constituted  a  pre- 
cedent, even  if  there  were  question  at  present  of  further  induU 
gence  in  the  certainly  too  prevalent  propensity  of  English 
statesmen,  to  bully  and  seek  to  dictate  lines  of  policy  to  the 
weaker  states  of  Europe.     There  is  no  such  question  at  present; 
and  all  Mr.  Henley's  solemnity  and  verboseness,  must  fail  to 
mystify  the  public  about  the  plain  matter  in  hand — the  shaping 
out  and  bringinc?  into  operation  a  further  measure  of  Parlia- 
mentary Beform  at  home.     The  former  measure — necessarily 
much  more    extensive  than  this  need  be — was    carried  out 
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without  saperinducing  wild  Bepoblicanism,  or  anj  deraogement 
of  society  and  order^  and  if  there  be  reason  to  fear  a  different 
result  now,  Mr.  Henley^  in  his  position  of  a  Cabinet-Minister, 
is  surely  bound  to  point  out  distinctly  the  dangers  before  us, 
and  suggest  what  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  country.  But 
iio^-all  he  condescends  to  tell  us  is,  that  he  is  **  unfettered  on 
this  subject — at  liberty  to  act  respecting  it  as  he  thinks 
proper" — and  that  when  a  Eeform  measure  is  brought  before 
the  country,  he  will  then  tell  us  '^  whether  he  will  support  it 
or  not''  1!       . 

From  the  recent  hustings-speech  (on  a  similar  occasion  of 
re-election)  of  his  leader  and  chief,  Mr,  lyisraeli,  we  take  the 
following  not  much  more  lucid  or  promising  declaration  ou 
the  subject  of  R^orm  : — 

'*  I  ask  you  in  a  common^^ense  and  a  purely  serious  spirit  it  it 
decent,  is  it  politic,  is  it  honest  and  honourable,  that  a  question  of 
such  a  nature  as    this,  a  question    which  concerns  the  represen- 
tation of  what  we    believe   to    be  a  free  and    intelligent  people, 
eminent  for  their  love  of  liberty  and  progress  in  knowledge,  should 
be    made    the  stalking-horse  of  faction  ?    (cheers>-that  it  shoujd 
be  hung  up  and  taken  down  according  to  the    exigencies  of  a 
distressed    Minister,    and    that  the    highest    principles  of   policy 
should  be  part  of  the  stock   in  trade  by  which  a  Government  is  to 
shuffle  through  a  disgraceful  and  discreditable  existence  ?    (Loud 
cheers.)  No,  gentlemen,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  this  country  that  this  question  should  be  settled,  aye  or  no. 
If  a  Reform  Bill  be  necessary  it  must  be  produced,  and  it  will  be 
carried,  and  if  it  be  unnecessary  the  Minister  who  is  not  prepared  to 
grapple  with  the  question  ought  frankly  to  state  that  that  is  his  con- 
yiction,      (Cheers.)      Remember  that  a  Reform  BiU  has  been  twice 
brought  forward  by  Her   Majesty's  Government ;  remember  that 
only  two  months  a^o  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  called  to  the 
subject  in  the  gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and,  in  mv  opinion, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  those  with  whom  I  act,  it  is  totally  impossible 
that  a  question  which  has  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  country 
by  the  proposition  of  the  Minister,  and  by  recommendation  to   the 
consideration  of  Parliament  from  Her   Majesty  herself,   can  aoy 
longer  be  trifled  with.     We  shall  therefore  give  to  it  our  earnest 
and  serious  consideration.     (Hear,  hear.)      But  then  we  are  asked, 
«  When  are  you  going  to  bring  forward  your  Reform  Bill  ? — aft^r 
Easter  ?*     Those  gentlemen  who  have  been  seven  years  playing  with 
the  question,  who  have  postponed,  procrastinated,  and  delayed  yev 
after  year — as  many  years  as  my  learned  friend.  Dr.  hee,  had  questians 
to  put  to  me,  now  tell  us  that  we  are  not  sincere  Reformers.    '  Where 
is  your  Bill  ?*  they  say.      •  Haven't  you  got  it  ready  ?     An  impatient 
people  is  not  to  be  baulked  of  an  oliject  for  which  it  has  such  a  raven- 
ous desire.*     (Laughter.)      We  have,  if  possible,   to  effect  a  recon- 
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dIUtion  with  our  great  ally  ;  we  have  to  oaadact  negotiatioB*  upon 

which  die  peace  of  Europe  maj  depend  ;  we  have  other  tasks  hetore 

116  most  difficult  to  fulfil  ;  we  have  to  put  down  a  revolt  in  India 

which  will  yet  demand  from  this  country  no  common  efforts  ;  we 

have  to  carry  a  Bill  through  Parliament  for  the  government  of  that 

cotrntry^  based  upon  principles  which  I  hope  will  recommend  it  to  the 

Ditional  approbation  ;  we  have  to  introduce  6naQctal  measures  of  no 

ordinary  grravity,  and  yet  we  are  told  we  are  not  sincoare  Reformers^ 

because  otir  Reform  Bill  is  not  immediately  to  be  brought  forward* 

The  course  which  we  shall  take  will  be  this  : — We  shall  give  to  that 

nibject  oar  most  earnest  and  serious  consideration,  with  the  view»  if 

possible,    of   bringing    forward  a  measure  which  shall  not  be  a 

aefe  party  measure  (cheers),  which  shall  not  be  devised  merely  to 

prop  up  afaction,  which  shall  not  be  invented  merely  to  incr.ease  the 

Mlitical  influence  of  a  political  section,  but  a  measure  whioh,  dealing 

largely  and  completely  with  all  those  (questions  oonnected  with  the 

fubject  which  are  entitled  to  consideration,  will»  I  trust*  recommend 

itself  to  all  temperate,  rational,  and  sober-spirited  men  as  a  measure 

adequate  to  the  occasion.  (Hear.)  Being  ready  to  act  in  that  spirit* 

I  do  not  think  that  I  am  asking  too  much  for  Her  M^esty's  Ckivem* 

ment  that  we  may  be  permittea  to  give  oonsideration  to  the  construe- 

tion  of   that  measure,  and  that  we  may  have  the  time  for  thought 

and  for  labour  which  the  reeponability  for  so  vast  a  theme  demaMs^ 

I  cannot  believe— the  hypocrisy  is  so  fla^aot-^that  any  prejudice 

would  be  raised  against  us  because  in  dealing  with  this  subject  we 

wish  to  deal  with  it  like  sincere  and  responsible  men*  and  because  ia 

anything  which  we  do  we  wish  to  do  that  which  will  be  adequate,  to 

tiie  occasion,  and  which  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  aU  sound 

thinking  people  iu  this  country.      (Cbeera«)      I  feel  that  it  is  unnet- 

cesaarv  for  me  to  enter  into  details  upon  a  theme  which  must  be 

brought  before  Parliament  in  due  time*  and  therefore  it  would  be 

unwise  in  me  to  offer  opinions  which  I  might  otherwise  have  laid 

before  you*  and  which*  indeed*  I  have  expressed  in   this  county  on 

various  occasions,  on  the  various  points  connected  with  this  subject 

~^the  different  franchises*  for  instance*  the  modes  of  taking  votes, 

and  questions  of  that  character.      When  the  question  is  introduced 

to  Parliament  by  the  Government,  that  will  be  the  occasion  when  our 

opinions  will  be  offered  to  the  country  in  a  formal  and  matured 

manner,  and  that  will  be  the  occasion  when  the  country  will  be  able 

to  form  its  judgment  upon  them." 

The  best  commentary  upon  this  wilderness  of  words*  is  that 
of  the  Hmes  newspaper  of  Tuesday,  March  9*  the  day  after 
the  delivery  of  the  speech  from  which  we  have  quoted. 

**  The  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  yesterday  performed  a 
taak  for  which  no  other  man  is  so  competent.  He  had  to  make  a 
apeech,  which  must  of  course*  be  an  able  and  effective  one,  out  of 
nothii^.  The  substance  was  nothing,  and  it  could  only  be  eked  out 
by  what  was  worse  than  nothing  !*' 
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Whig  and  Tory  having  thus  spoken,  come  we  now  to  radi- 
cal utterances  on  the  same  subject.  The  "  Northern  Reform 
Union,"  from  its  head  quarters  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  thus 
pronounces:— 

f'Excessiye  taxation  may  be  defined  as  the  trunk  of  the  tree  of 
misgoveminent  whence  spring  innamerable  branches,  the  unwhole- 
some fruits  of  which  have  poisoned  the  body-politic  of  England  ; 
have  impoverished  the  blood,  debilitated  the  limbs,  degraded  the 
features,  and  depraved  at  last  almost  every  natural  function  of  what 
should  be  a  free  and  healthj  State, 

To  this  grand  source,  then,  it  is  that  all  the  minor  mischiefs  of  tbe 
realm  are  owing.  Hence  it  is  that  the  people  have  been  taxed  to 
help  to  occupy  and  to  defend  expensive  colonies,  for  which  extension 
of  trade  has  been  the  pretext, — whilst  places,  patronage,  and  plunder 
were  the  real  objects,  Hence  have  come  the  governorships,  the 
secretaryships,  the  judgeships,  the  political  agencies,  the  commissioner- 
ships,  the  cadetships,  the  writerships, — in  short,  the  whole  host  of 
employments,  military  and  civil,  which  serve  to  gratify  all  who  are 
ready  to  sell  their  country  and  their  own  souls  for  the  sake  of  abase 
advancement.  Hence  has  arisen  a  financial  and  monetary  system  at 
once  so  oppressive  and  precarious  that,  after  haviue  stripped  the 
artisan  of  half  his  earnings  and  tbe  merchant  manufacturer,  ship- 
owner, and  tradesmen,  of  half  their  profits,  it  subjects  the  whole 
industry  of  the  country  to  periodical  panics,  which  as  they  spring 
from  the  taxing  system  itself  must  perpetually  occur  as  long  as  it 
shall  last.  From  the  same  root  has  sprung  into  existence  a  poors- 
rate,  which,  originating,  as  it  did,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  an 
act  of  justice  to  the  few  poor  persons  at  that  time  existing  has  gra- 
dually been  swollen  to  a  sum  equal  to  the  entire  revenue  at  tbe  ac« 
cession  of  the  Hanover  family  ;  and,  when  added  to  the  pay  of  the 
gatherens  of  taxes  makes  a  gross  amount  equal  to  the  entire  peace 
establishment^of  George  III.,  after  his  accession,  in  17<iO. 

In  a  vicious  and  defective  state  of  the  repredcutation  is  to  be 
sought  the  proximate  cause  of  these  mischiefs.     In  an  amended  re- 

fresentation,  the  remedy  alone  is  to  be  found.  At  present,  tbe 
louse  of  Commons  represents,  not  the  people  of  these  kingdoms, 
but  two  or  three  small  and  dominant  classes,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  rest.  Thus  the  great  majority  of  the  British  commonalty  may 
be  justly  said  to  be  outlaws,  to  a  certain  extent,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  serfs  I  They  are  denied  the  power  of  making  laws  for  them- 
selves, and  they  are  expected  to  obey  laws  made  for  them  by  others. 
Thus  hundreds  of  thousands  of  intelligent  men,  just  as  able  to  select 
honest  representatives  as  those  who  now  monopolise  in  order  to  abuse 
the  privilege,  are  politically  paralysed,  and  treated  as  if  they  only 
formed  a  sort  of  caput  mortuum  of  the  Constitution. 

The  chief  remedy  for  this  is,  plainly,  an  extension  of  the  Franchisee 
How  far  this  extension  should  go,  lias  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
and  earnest  debate.  Such  controversies,  u  hen  examined,  will  be 
found  to  lead  to  one  conclusion  ;  and  that  U,  if  anomalies  t^e  tnoht 
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absard  and  monopolies  the  most  pernicious  are  to  be  aToided,  the 
franchise  mast  be  treated  as  a  right  inherent  in  the  individual.  To 
make  it  depend  upon  any  sort  of  property  qualification,  brings  us,  by 
a  short  step,  not  only  to  injustice,  but  to  absurdity. 

To  ^ye  universality  of  suffrage,  however,  its  healthful  action, 
protection  to  the  individual  voter  must  be  added.  Manhood  suffrage 
ceases  to  be  manhood  suffrage  if  one  man  be  permitted  in  any  way  to 
control  the  vote  of  another ;  it  is  indispensible,  therefore,  to  join  to 
manhood  suffrage  the  Vote  by  Ballot.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
state  with  decorous  gravity  the  arguments  (so-called)  which  are 
uttered  by  the  opponents  of  an  arrangement  at  once  so  simple  and  so 
salutary.  One  portion  seems  to  make  it  a  matter  of  taste  only.  It 
is  'un-English,'  they  say  ;  and,  according  to  them,  in  order  to 
prove  a  poor  voter  truly  *  English,'  it  is  requisite  that  he  should 
risk  being  ruined,  together  with  his  family,  once  in  every  three  years. 
Another  portion  hold  that  absolute  secrecy  could  not  be  effected.  In 
associations  of  workmen,  in  the  most  princely  institutions  of  com« 
merce,  and  in  the  clubs  of  our  aristocracy,  we  see  it  in  practical 
operation — giving  the  coropletest  secrecy,  if  the  voter  desires  it. 
The  example  of  its  successful  working  in  Australia  will  not  be  lost 
upon  the  British  people  ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  they  will 
long  suffer  the  mother  country  to  have  a  smaller  share  of  liberty 
than  the  colonies,  and  ttiat  the  farthest  extremities  of  our  dominions 
shall  be  freer  than  the  great  heart  which  gives  life  and  animation  to 
the  whole.  The  Property  Qualification  of  candidates  is  so  con- 
stantly and  notoriously  evaded,  that  no  one  can  now  seriously  object 
to  its  being  dispensed  with.  Scotch  members  are  not  required  to 
possess  it.  Why  should  those  who  represent  English  and  Irish  con- 
stituencies be  aaked  to  submit  to  a  teat  from  which  Scotland  is  wholly 
exempt  ?" 

And  they  very  sensibly  conclade  their  address  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  if  all  that  is  sought  cannot  be  got  at  once,  iii- 
atalinents  should  be  cheerfolly  and  thankfully  taken. 

One  more  quotation  of  radical  opinions  will  conclude  all 
that  it  is  necessary,  or  that  we  have  convenient  space  to  give. 
On  the  9th  of  March,  Mr.  8.  J.  Ricardo,  one  of  the  Stafford- 
shire representatives,  met  his  constituents  at  Hanley  in  that 
county,  and  exchanged  expositions  with  them  of  his  and  their 
respective  views  upon  Reform.  The  worshipful  the  Mayor 
presided,  and  did  not  mince  matters  in  expressing  his  senti* 
ments. 

*'  There  was  no  such  thing,  he  said,  as  Finality  in  political  Reform 
any  more  than  in  personal  or  any  other  kind  of  Reform.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  attribute  in  a  very  great  measure  the  Repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws  and  the  general  enlightenment  of  the  nation  to  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832.  There  could  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  reason- 
able man  that  a  large  extension  of  the  parliamentary  suffrage  was 
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imperAtiveljr  vkeed/9d,  and  be  did  belUve  that  the  nation  wonld  to 
demand  iU  that  no  fov eminent  would  dare  to  refuse." 

*'  Sim'*  Newapaper,  March  11,  1858. 

The  meeting,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  verj  crowded 
one>  went  thorooghly  with  him  and  other  speakera  to  the  same 
effect ',  and  tlie  two  following  rosoluiions  were  onaoiinoasly 
adopted,  viz. : 

*"  That  any  measure  of  parliamentary  Reform  to  be  acceptable  to 
Reformers  should  at  least  enfranchise  in  Borough  towns,  everj 
person  rated  to  the  poor  ;  and  in  counties  every  ten  pound  house* 
holder.  That  it  should  awe  to  every  voter  the  protection  of  the 
Ballot.  That  it  should  further  abolish  totally  the  propertj-qoali- 
fication  required  from  English  and  Irish  representatives — (none 
such  being  required  from  Scotch,) — and  that  it  should  as  equit- 
ablv  as  possible,  apportion  representatives  according  to  population, 
and  shorten  the  duration  of  parliaments  to  three  years. 

That  any  measure  of  parliamentary  Reform  which  should  not 
give  to  the  voter  the  protection  of  vote  by  Ballot,  would  be  at 
once  disadvanta^^eous  to  the  country  and  unacceptable  to  the  people.*' 

To  these  opinions  and  propositions,  Mr.  Bieardo  gave  Ids 
assent. 

A  very  amusing  piece  of  frankness  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
most  plain-speaking,  if  not  the  most  prudent  of  the  landlord* 
party,  uttered  much  about  the  same  time,  at  a  meeting  ia 
Northamptonshire,  will  serve  to  shew  reason  for  this  urgency 
on  the  subject  of  the  ballot.  Sir  Henry  Drury,  one  of  the 
*^  men  of  large  acres"  at  tliat  meeting,  thus  delivered  himself 
"for  self  and  fellows." 

*'  Certainly  a  tenant  has  no  right  to  use  his  landlord's  land  to  vote 
against  bin.  He  (Sir  Henry  in  his  proper  person)  did  wot  etnmkus 
ills  own  tenants  ;  but  before  taicmg  one  ne  always  satisfied  himself 
as  to  the  tenant's  principles.  And  then,  if  afterwards  the  tenant 
thought  proper  to  turn  round,  he  (the  ereat  Sir  Henry  ag^n) 
thought  he  might  fairly  come  down  upon  him. ' 

The  newspaper  that  records  these  magnanimous  sentimeats, 
^ves  as  an  illustration  of  the  close  and  careful  adherence  d 
the  landlords  of  Northamptonshire  to  the  policy  indicated  in 
these  significant  sentences,  the  fact  that  in  the  division  of  the 
county  of  which  Sir  Henry  Drury  is  an  ornament,  the  nnmber 
of  Parliamentary  voters  has  increased  only  by  123  in  the  24 
years  since  the  Beform  Bill,  while  the  inerease  of  popalaytion 
was  22,300! 
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The  case  of  Ireland  in  respect  of  Beform^  compels  an  abbre- 
▼iation  of  onr  remarks  npon  the  general  question^  and 
possesses  a  strong  claim  to  what  remains  of  oxur  allotted  space. 

The  late  Mr.  O'Connell  frequently  proclaimed  and  exposed 
tile  most  anjast  disparity  of  treatment  which  Ireland  received 
in  1831-2,  compared  with  that  accorded  to  England  and 
Scotland  by  the  Beform  measure  of  that  period.  In  his 
'*  Letters  to  the  Reformers  of  England  on  the  Beform  Bill 
for  Ireland/*  (published  by  Bidgway,  Piccadilly,  London,  in 
1832,)  he  thus  generally  stated  it : 

**  The  English  Bill  greatly  enlarges  the  elective  franchise  in  the 
counties  of  England.  The  Irish  BUI  on  the  whole,  diminishes  the 
namber  of  voters  in  the  Irish  counties.  The  Bill  for  Scotland 
exoeedtngly  inoreases  the  number  of  voters  in  Scotch  counties.  Th« 
Iridi  Beform  Bill  diminishes  the  number. 

England  has  at  present  two  franchises,  and  acquires  by  her  Beform 
Bill  seven  addUional  franchises.     Ireland  has  at  present  two,  and 
acquires  only  two  more. 
•  «#*»•  « 

Wales,  with  a  population  of  only  805,230,  gets  an  increase  of  4 
ttembers— Ireland  an  increase  of  only  fioe^  and  one  of  these  to 
Trinity  College,  which  has  already  a  member.  Scotland,  with 
2,300,000,  gets  an  increase  of  eight  members.  Ireland,  as  before, 
only  5,  with  a  population  of  eight  millions.  Cumberland,  with  onW 
169,e8l,  gets  two  additioaal  members  ; — ^the  Co.  Cork,  with  807>36o, 
4oes  not  get  one  additiooal. 

KorthiuDptoiishire  gets  two  additional  members  on  a  population  of 
179,276.  Downshire,  with  352,571,  gets  no  increase.  Leicestershire^ 
with  197*276,  increases  her  members  from  2  to  4,  while  Tipperary 
CoQntj,  with  402,598  inhabitants,  remains  with  only  2  members. 
Wiltshire,  with  only  239,181,  commands  4  representatives.  Tyrone, 
wHh  302,943y  is  to  hare  but  two.  Monmouthshire  gets  a  third  mem- 
ber, though  iu  population  is  but  98,130.  Mayo,  with  367,973.  Li- 
merick, with  300,080,  Clare,  with  258,262,  Kerry,  with  219,989, 
Dooegal,  with  298,104,  not  one  of  them  gets  an  increase...not  one  I 
«  «  «  «  #  #  « 

In  ftm  of  tiie  towns  of  Enfflainl  there  is  to  be  any  diminution  of 
tihe  eiisting  reMnt  voters.  In  all  of  the  towns  of  Scotland  there  h 
to  be  an  tBcreaar.  In  many  of  the  towns  of  Ireland  there  is  to  be 
a  great  reduction  of  the  resident  voters.  The  towns  and  Boroi^s 
ofEngland  have  three  classes  of  voters  more  than  those  in  Ireland.*' 

'We  have,  as  the  reader  will  doubtless  perceive,  limited  our- 
selves to  very  few  uvA  much  abbreviated  extracts  from  Mr. 
O'Goaneira  ktters,  and  given  nothing  whatever  of  the  aecom- 
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panying  expressions  of  natural  indignation  and  earnest  (and  it 
must  be  confessed  utterly  fruitless)  appeal  by  him  to  English 
^formers  of  high  and  low  degree,  against  the  unjust  disparities 
of  the  two  Reform  Bills.  Neither  have  we  gone  at  all  into 
his  expositions  in  detail  of  tlie  gros^  injustices  in  the  nature 
and  manner  of  obtaining  the  few  franchises  left  to  Ireland ; 
changes  having  occurred  in  these  points  especially  and  also  ia 
some  others,  which  render  his  remarks  upon  them  less  appli- 
cable at  present.  But  enough  has  been  given  to  shew  the 
general  character  of  the  ill  treatment  Ireland  received,  and  un« 
fortunately  its  main  features  still  remain  unchanged. 

Of  those  main  features  one  in  particular  claims,  and  in  fact 
demands^  our  attention.  It  is  the  injustiise  involved  in  the 
disproportionate  number  of  our  representatives  in  comparison 
with  the  number  Tor  Great  Britain.  We  have  as  every  one 
knows,  but  105  members,  while  the  remaining  553  membeis 
belong  to  her.  Our  share  of  parliamentary  representation  is 
therefore  to  hers  in  even  a  smaller  proportion  than  as  one  to 
^ve.     What  reason  can  there  be  for  this  disparity  ? 

We  are  continually  reminded  that  Ireland  is  '*  an  integral 
part  of  the  empire'' — that  ^'  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  are  all 
one  people,''  &c.  &c. ; — ^and  while  not  altogether  convinced  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  latter  declaration,  we  are  ready  to  admit 
.it  for  the  sake  of  argument  at  any  rate,  while  to  the  first  we 
give  an  unqualified  assent,  at  least  in  so  far  as  its  exact  mean- 
ing can  be  ascertained.  Taking  these  postulates  therefore  as 
granted,  we  are  entitled  to  ask,  why  this  same  "integral  part" 
of  the  empire,  and  this  Irish  portion  of  the  one  British  people, 
should  be  treated  otherwise  than  the  other  "  integral  parts  *' 
and  '*  portions  "  of  the  same  ?  Why  should  we  not  have  our 
fair  ana  duly  proportioned  share  of  representation  in  Parlia- 
ment? 

When  the  Income  Tax  was  being  imposed  upon  Ireland  in 
1852,  the  protests  of  our  members  against  the  additional 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  (so-called)  treaty  of  Legislative 
Union  involved  in  that  imposition  were  met  with  clamorota 
enquiries  from  English  members,  why  we  should  object  to  be 
put  upon  the  same  footing  exactly  as  Englishmen  were,  and 
thereby  to  become  entitled  to  all  privileges,  franchises,  and 
advantages  which  they  enjoyed.  "  Hitherto,"  it  was  said  to 
us, ''  you  had  certain  exemptions  from  taxation  which,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  were  made  the  ground  of  withholding  firom  yoa 
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many  things  enjoyed  by  other  portions  of  the  Empire,  but 
once  the  countries  shall  be  assimilated  in  the  important  point 
of  taxation,  that  objection  and  diiBculty  will  disappear,  and 
perfect  equality  will  be  at  once  conceded."  The  assimilation  . 
of  taxation  was  accordingly  forced  upon  us  and  established, 
but  the  equality  has  still  been  withheld.*  We  are  still  as  we 
were  before,  in  the  miserable  minority  as  regards  Representation, 
of  one  to  fi?e ! 

It  is  not  oar  business  to  dilate  here  on  the  subject  of  the 
Legislative  Union,  or  enter  into  any  discussion  of  its  merits  or 
demerits.  But  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  few  people, 
no  matter  how  they  approve  of  it  and  desire  its  maintenance, 
now  refuse  to  admit  that  in  many  points  it  inflicted  injustice. 
In  none  more  so  than  in  the  inadequate  representation  it  gave 
to  Ireland.  At  themoment  wo  write  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  thus  respectively  represented  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
House  of  Lords.         (Spiriiual  and  Temporal.) 

Great  Britain,  405  Ireland,  Z%  (about  as  1  to  13) 

House  of  Commons. 
Great  Britain,  553  Ireland,  105  (as  1  to  6) 

On  this  disparity  in  the  Upper  House  we  say  nothing,  as 
Peerage-Beform  is  not  a  question  of  the  day,  whatever  it  may 
become  before  very  long.  We  merely  give  the  respective 
figures  for  each  country,  in  order  to  shew  that  even  if  the  Irish 
Representative  Peers  were  all  imbued  with  Iriah  feelings,  their 
numbers  are  too  few  to  enable  them  to  supplement  to  the  de- 
liciency  of  Irish  influence  and  power  in  the  Gommons. 

Lord  Gastlereagh  in  1800  established  as  the  basis  on  which 
to  calculate  the  future  proportionate  representation  of  Ireland, 
the  following  comparative  scale^  deducing  from  it  the  figures 
set  down  below  : — 

For  Population  ...  202  Members^ 

„    Exporte  ....  100        „         I 

„    Imports  ....       93        „         (    The  mean  of  these 

„    B^venue  ....       89        „        f  quantities  gives  108  J 


Total       434 


J 


•  Similar  appeals  are  made  to  us  in  reference  to  the  Vice- Royalty  ; 
and  if  Irishmen  be  weak  enough  to  yield  to  them  and  consent  to  the 
aboUtion  of  it,  the  result  will  und  ubtedly  be  the  same.    There  wiU  be 
DO  species  of  compenBation. 
19 
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(These  bas^s  of  ccimputfeition  were  miic1»  conteeted  at  th^ 
time,  and  are  now  acknowledged  to  have  been  yerj  unfairly 
•stated  ias  against  Ireland.  Still,  even  accbrdtng  to  thefo,  we 
•were  entitled  to  108  Members.  Yet  we  got  but  100,  and 
tlie  Eefordi  Bill  of  1882,  gave  us  only  6  more,  thereby  stiH 
leaving  us,  (as  we  are  to  this  day,)  det)med  of  S  Members,  to 
which  additional  number  we  were  entitled  even  on  the  defective 
and  unfair  bases  taken  at  the  Union. 

If,  at  the  present  day,  it  will  be  said  that  this  injustice  should 
Hot  be  remedied,  the  declaration  will  amount  to  an  etplicR 
cbnfession  that  the  Union  has  failed  to  benefit  Irelai^l ;  when 
on  the  four  points  mentioned  above,  her  proportion  tothat 
of  England  has  not  risen  higher  than  it  was  in  1800. 

And  supposing  that  it  has  not  done  so,  ought  we  not  to 
iget  at  any  rate  the  Ikree  tieeded  to  make  up  the  Uuioft 
nnmber  of  1 08. 

It  is  impossibfe  ndw-a-days  to  make  a  new  calculation  of 
this  kind  upon  the  four  points,  or  bases,  mentioned  above. 
Since  1825 — that  is  to  say,  for  nearly  33  years — there  have 
been  no  separate  accounts  kept  of  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  save  as  regards  a  very  few  articles ;  and  as  that 
=trade  inclades  not  only  the  home  produce  and  manufacture  of 
each  for  mutual  consumption,  bilt  (as  regards  Ireland)  thle 
greater  part  of  her  foreign  trade,  both  of  import  and  export^ 
it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  trade  and  commerce  cannot  enter 
into  the  new  calculation.  Population  and  contributions  to  the 
•pubHc  Revenue  can,  however,  still  be  used  for  the  purpose, 
and  very  suf&cient  elements  of  comparison  they  unquesfcioimbly 
are.  In  reference  to  the  first  of  them,  viz  :  population,  Ire^ 
•land  is  of  course  at  a  great  disadvantage  ^t  present ;  famine 
and  the  still  progressing  Qm\gxeX\<iX\f  having  reduced  her  num- 
bers to  what  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  or  six  millions ; 
whereas,  the  population  of  Great  Britain  has  risen  in  the  inter- 
val, from  ]8  to,  at  least,  26  millions.  Still,  even  under  this  dis- 
advantage, the  calculation  will  prove  our  case,  especially  as,  iu 
reference  to  llie  other  element  of  comparison,  that  of  taxation, 
we  can  shew  even  a  stronger  claim  than  ever  before — ^our 
taxation  having  now  for  six  years  back,  been  equalized  with 
that  of  Great  Britain,  a  state  of  things  which  did  wA  exi«t 
"when  last  the  question  of  proportionate  representation  was 
mooted. 

In  fact,  the  element  of  numbers  of  theretpective  populatioDs 
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is  by  tio  -means  essential  to  the  conrpamon.  An  nxiotn  of  the 
Gonstitution  points  out  plainly  the  single  cons/ideration  of 
tightfnl  impcnrtance.  That  ''Taxation  should  be  fomjded 
tpon  Repfesentation,"  is  oneof  the  beat  recognized  and  firmesft 
-established  principles  ^f  the  Constitution.  A|)plymg  this 
ftiiom  to  the  case  before  us,  u^  hstvt  a  right  to  say  and  to  de- 
fmand,  that  as  Ireland  has  butt  the  one^sixth  d"  the  Imperia^l 
Bepresentation,  she  ought  to  haYe  but  'the  one-^xth  df  the  Im- 
perial Taxatitito.  Bat  odt  of  the  sixty  millions  ortherettbonts^  of 
Imperial  iRevenne,  we  pay  equally  with  Great  Britain  to  taxes 
•ptodaeing  at  the  letost,  fifty-flire  millions,  or  ll-12ths  of  the 
whole.  We  shoald,  ttwerefore,  have  a  number  of  Bcpresenta- 
ttves  in  a  corressponding  ratio,  that  is  to  say,  as  eleven  to 
twelve,  or  308lnembers  for  Ireland,  and  S^O  for  Great  Britain. 
^8  we  have  nothitig*  Uke  this  proportion^  the  Constitution  is 
^ftinly  violated  by  the  Overweening  amount  erf  taxation  imposed 
Tipen  us. 

There  is  no  hope,  however,  f<yr  justice  being  done  ns,  either 
by  reduction  of  taxation  to  its  proper  prdportion  with  our  existing 
quota  of  Eepreserftatives,  nor  6n  the  other  hand,  by  increasing 
the  latter  to  *tbe  number  aboive  shewn  to  be  our  right.  Eng- 
land is  strong,  and  we  are  weak ;  and  the  weak  always  go  to 
the  wall.  We  must  only  lower  our  tone  and  humbly  beg  a 
minor  concession.  We  must  admit  the  respective  amounts  of 
population  into  the  calculation,  and  it  will  thefn  stand  thus, 
viz:— 

Ireland.  Qreat  Britain,    Ireland.    Ghreat  Britain. 

Popuktionas    1        to  5  109  549 

Taxation     as    11       to  12  308 

417 

Mean  of  these  2  Proportions  203  435 

Two  hundred  and  three  Members  for  Ireland,  four  hundred 
mm!  tbirty-five  Members  for  Great  Britain.  To  this,  at  any 
rate,  we  are  entitled,  yet  assuredly  shall  not  get  this.  Even 
the  additicmal  ^Are^,  which  the  Union-calculation  would  entitle 
«»  to  use  upon  our  exidting  quota  of  105,  we  shall  not  gat, 
tmless  we  bestir  ourselves,  and  do  so  heartily  and  at  once  I  But 
unfortunately,  there  is  little  hope  of  our  doing  so,  disheartened, 
distracted,  divided  as  we  are  1 
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There  have  been   rumours  of  a  scheme  of  re-distributioD 
throughout  the  entire  of  the  United  Kingdon,  of  its  represen- 
tation in  the  lower  House  of  Parliament.     So  far  as  these 
rumours  took  anything  of  a  consistent  form^  they  involved 
changes  of  great  and  very  injurious  importance  for  Ireland. 
Her  scant  and    insufficient  number  of  Members  was  to  be 
diminished,  instead  of  being  (as  it  ought  to  be)  increased ; 
and  an  arbitrary  shifting,  or  shuffiing  about  of  her  remaining 
Representatives,  was  to  be  practised,  tending  on  the  whole  to 
weaken  the  liberal  and  popular  interest,  and  throw  the  prepon- 
derance into  the  opposite  scale.     But  this  most  unjust  and 
outrageous  scheme  appears  to  have  fallen  still-born,  and  we 
trust  will  be  heard  of  no  more.     Nevertheless,  the  fact  that 
it  ever  was  spoken  of  at  all,  should  act  as  a  warning  to  Irish 
Eeformers,  ana  as  an  incentive  to  active  preparation  for  the 
parliamentary  campaign  of  next  year ;  when  according  to  the 
assurances  of  Whig  and  Tory  alike,  a  general  plan  of  Par- 
liamentary Keform  is  to  be  among  the  first  and  leading  measures 
of  the  Session,     We  will  intrude  upon  them  only  one  short 
counsel,  and  that  is,  not  to  commit  the  mistake  in  political 
strategy  of  merely  standing  on  the  defensive,  but  to  make  a 
bold  forward  movement,  and  demand  that  members  be  allotted 
to  several  towns  of  considerable  population  in  Ireland^  which 
are  at  present  unrepresented,  and  that  this  be  done,  not  only 
without  taking  away  from  the  number  of  Eepresentatives  of 
the  Irish  counties  and  larger  cities,   but  simultaneously  with 
an  addition  of  Members  to  such  of  the  latter  as  may  appear 
in  comparison  with   Great   Britain,  to  have  a  right  to  such 
addition. 

A  glance  at  the  lists  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Thorn's 
Directory,  where  the  names  of  the  Members,  the  places  they 
sit  for,  the  number  of  population  of  each,  and  the  number  of 
voters,  are  all  set  out  for  the  three  Countries,  will  enable  the 
most  casual  observer  to  see  the  extent  of  the  injustice  done  us 
in  the  existing  allocation  of  Representatives.  The  following 
are  a  few  cases  taken  nearly  at  random  from  among  the  Coun- 
ties in  England  and  Ireland  : — 

English  Counties.    Members.    Population.    Irish  Counties.        Members.    Populatieii. 


Cambridgeshire,         3  185,181 

Buckingnamsbire,     3  165,554 

Dorsetshire,               3  184,207 

Hereford  Co.             3  115,489 

Northumberland  Co.  4  300,000 

Hertford  Co.,            3  167,298 


Antrim  Co.,  2  250,855 

Cork  Co..  2  551,152 

Down  Co.,  2  817,778 

Tyrone  Co..  2  251,869 

Tipperary  Co.,  2  323,889 

Kerry  Co.,  2  236,241 
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It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Counties 
Id  the  foregoing  table,  that  their  respective  amounts  of  popula- 
tion, are  set  down,  as  they  have  been  estimated  sitice  the  great 
famine  and  emigration,  and  that  therefore  the  injustice  done 
them  in  the  comparative  apportionment  of  Representatives  in 
1831J,  although  yet  very  flagrant,  was  still  more  outrageous, 
before  the  population  of  those  counties,  as  of  so  much  of  the 
rest  of  Ireland,  was  thinned  and  wasted  down  to  what  it  is  at 
present. 

In  reference  to  the  towns  and  boroughs,  the  following  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  comparative  state  of  things. 


EngteBd. 

Memben. 

PopolatloD. 

Ireland.          Hemben. 

Populatton. 

AndoTer, 

2 

5,359 

Tralee, 

13,759 

Barnstaple, 

2 

1,000 

Wexford, 

12,819 

Biidgewater, 
Eresbam, 

2 

5,724 

Londonderry, 

19,604 

2 

4,605 

Drogheda, 

16,845 

Harwich, 

2 

4,400 

Kilkenny, 

19,973 

Honiton, 

2 

3,420 

Sligo, 

13,62T 

Lvmiogton, 
Thetford, 

2 

5,260 

Ennis, 

12,165 

2 

4,074 

Clonmel, 

14,707 

Totoess, 

2 

3,828 

Youghal, 

9,211 

Wells, 

2 

4,736 

Dandalk, 

9,841 

These  are  only  a  few  specimens  out  of,  as  every  one  knows, 
a  multitude  of  cases  of  the  grossest  injustice  towards  Ireland, 
in  the  distribution  of  members  between  the  two  countries. 
They  do  not  illustrate  exceptions,  but  the  general  rule  itself, 
that  prevails  and  has  prevailed  in  reference  to  that  distribution. 

The  under-mentioned  towns  in  Ireland,  having  a  population 
of  or  exceeding  six  thousand,  are  totally  unrepresented,  and 
Barnstaple,  Honiton,  Totness,  Thetford,  Harwich,  &c.,  might 
well  spare  them  one  member  eacA. 


Towns. 

Population. 

Population. 

Callao,    ... 

6,000 

Loughrea, 

6,400 

Carrickfergus, 

8,800 

Nenagh, 

8,600 

Carrick-on-Suir, 

...       10,000 

Parsonstown, 

6,700 

Castlebar, 

6,000 

Tipperary, 

6,980 

QaeenstowD, 

7.200 

Thurles, 

7,250 

Fcrmoj, 

7,150 

Tullamore, 

6,500 

Kiilamej, 

7.300 

Tuam, 

6,000 

Although  the  English  Reformers  have  no  such  grievances 
as  ours  to  complain  of,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  ex- 
tract from  one  of  their  "  Reports  on  the  Franchise,"  that  they 
are  by  do  means  content  with  the  present  state  of  things. 

**  The  present  representation  in  parliament  is  neither  based  on 
population,  property,  nor  character.     The  Hou-se  of  Commons  is 
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suppo:»ed  to  represent  the  entire  people^  but  not  more  than  one  in 
eight  have  the  right  of  suffrage  at  all.  There  are  ia  the  House  of 
OomnioDS  830  members,  representing  an  afrjn'egate  population  of 
3,120,000  persons,  while  a  misoritj  of  328  mewben  represeut 
23,873,000  of  the  population.  The  po6itioD  of  the  population  return- 
ing the  majority  is  that  of  having  one  member  for  every  9,400  per- 
sons, while  the  minority  have  but  one  member  for  every  73,600 
persons.  The  present  representation  consisted  of  330  members 
returned  by  180,000  electors.  Then,  as  to  property,  the  annual 
rateable  value  of  that  represented  by  the  330  members  is  b«t 
£6.200,000,  while  the  rateable  value  of  the  property  represented  bv 
the  3*28  members  ia  £78,800,000.  How  is  Lord  Derby  to  deal  with 
these  facts  ?** 

Of  auj  change,  however^  in  these  respects  during  the  present 
Session,  the  English  Aefonaers  do  not  seem  to  entertain  aQ 
expectation.  The  extieme  Badieab  amongst  ^lem  have  been, 
through  their  newspapers,  endeavouring  to  coax  and  eoqjaet, 
with  Lord  Derby,  since  his  accession  to  ofiBce ;  but  as  might 
be  expected,  the  noble  Lord,  though  willing  enough  to  avail 
liimself  of  their  little  rancutM  towards  Lord  Palmerston,  does 
sot  choose  foT  the  sake  of  such  support  as  in  their  fretful  cap* 
rice  they  can  afford  him,  to  give  mortal  offence  to  his  party,  bj 
opening  up  once  more  the  sluices  of  reform. 

The  subjoined  passages  from  a  Beport  of  the  *'  BiriBingbam 
Beform  Deputation^"  deputed  to  consult  with  the  Liberal 
members  of  Parliament  in  London,  upon  the  praeticabilitj  of 
bringing  iu  a  measure  of  Farliamentary  Kefavm»  during  the 
present  Session,  will  shew  that  we  do  not  speak  without  book, 
in  stating  that  there  is  no  longer  an  expectation  of  auch  a  step. 

*«  Istly. — The  Liberal  section  of  the  House  is  disjointed ;  it  has  no 
constructive  unity  of  action.  Oocaaioiially  powerful  to  ovefthrow,  it 
is  powerless  to  construct.  The  short  time  that  many  of  its  men^rs 
have  been  in  Parliament,  the  want  of  a  rallying  cry,  as  in  1831  and 
1848,  the  absence  of  any  glaring  abuse,  the  apathy  of  the  public,  tb^ 
absorbing  nature  of  the  war-question,  the  natural  aversion  there  ia 
to  a  dissolution,  all  have  their  influence  in  deterring  the  BadicaU 
from  active  co-operation.  Isolated  motions  for  shreds  of  Reform  are 
occasionally  brought  before  the  House ;  but  no  one  dreams  of  unite4 
action  for  organic  change. 

*»2ndly.— The  advanced  party  have  no  leader.  At  present  tke 
majority  of  them  cluster  round  the  standard  of  either  Palmerston 
or  Russell.  But  a  large  number  believe  in  neither.  One  other  man 
they  would  follow,  but  this  session  at  least  he  will  not  take  active 
measures  to  organize  a  party.  We  refer  to  John  Bright,  our  own 
Representative.    His  day  will  come,  we  have  confidence,  but  not  jet. 

drdW.— Perhaps  the  most  conclusive  argument  against  the  hope  of 
the  Bill  this  year  J  is  that  it  must  be  the  work  of  a  governnaeDt. 


No  private  member  could  command  the  time  and  information  nepes- 
sary  to  a  re -construction  of  our  electoral  system.  It  must  be  done 
by  tl^ose  having  the  reins  of  power  ;  who  have  the  official  re- 
sources and  highest  legal  knowledge  of  the  country  s^t  their  disposal." 

This  is  very  uncheery,  and  yet  it  is  all  very  true.  Tho 
Liberals  of  the  House  are  bat  too  surely  a  disjointed  bpdy, 
if  indeed  they  are  to  be  called  a  body  at  all,  in  the  sense  of 
mutual  coherence  and  association.  The  old  comparison  of  a 
rope  of  sand  is  far  more  applicable  and  more  correct.  Xiord  Pal- 
merston  has  Ais  party, and  Lord  John  Bussell  can  boast  of  his^  and 
then  there  are  two  other  parties  to  be  taken  into  account — one 
very  smalHndeed,but  occasionally  making  itself  felt  in  tlie  squab- 
bles of  the  larger  sections — the  party  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Maguire, — and  the  otter  most  foimidal^le  from  its  including 
such  meu  as  Cobden,  Bright,  Milner  Gibson,  and  Roebuck. 
We  arc,  perhaps,  scarcely  warranted  in  classing  the  little  knot  of 
Orahamites  and  Qladstonites — the  remnant  of  the  once  mighty 
following  of  Peel — among  the  sections  of  Liberals,  and  yet  theit 
influence  overthe  proceedings  of  the  latter  is  very  great,  and  al- 
though an  additional  difficulty  in  the  way  of  effective  concert  iu 
Liberal  couricils,  is  created  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  how  they  will 
vote  on  particular  emergencies,  they  have  occasionally  given  very 
valuable  aid  against  the  Conservative  enemy.  W^th  these  five 
independent  commands,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  well-ordered 
armv ;  and  the  energies  that  ought  to  be  combined  against  the 
small,  but  compact  and  disciplined  cohort  of  Toryism  in  {ront, 
are  too  often  wasted  in  internal  divisions^  or  baffled  by  mutual 
jealousies  and  distrust.  Lofds  Falmerston  and  John  Bussell, 
are  contending  for  t^  Premiership,  and  each  alike  refuses  to 
tolerate  a  rivsuL  near  the  throne.  The  Whig  party  are  eager  to 
regain  i^nd  re-establish  their  monopoly  of  ofiice,  while  the 
P^Kte  party  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  advanced  Radical  on 
the  other,  is  each  on  its  own  account,  struggling  to  put 
fin  ^nd  for  ever  to  that  monopoly.  Tf  hen  upon  the  nature,  the 
oitent,  the  principles,  and  all  the  leading  details  p(  Ueform, 
these  several  parties  are  further  divided  and  ind^  sud-dwided. 
And  finally,  upon  the  question  of  England's  foreign  policy, 
there  is  an  equal  amount  and  weight  of  difTerence  and  dissen- 
^ji.  With  all  these  elements  of  discord,  who  shall  say  when 
what  is  called  **  the  great  Liberal  Party,"  will  again  be  in  a 
condition  for  battle,  or  how  unexpectedly  long  a  lease  Lord 
Derby  may  not  hav^  of  power ! 
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The  time  when  the  Liberals  will  rally  again,  and  rally  for 
Keform,  ia  a  question  not  very  easily  to  be  answered  or  predi- 
cated of.  But  another,  a  greater  and  far  more  difficult  question, 
is,  what  is  to  be  the  extent  and  probable  operation  of  the 
Reform-measure  to  be  proposed  ?  The  nature  of  the  franchise 
itself,  the  manner  of  exercising  it,  and  the  allocation  of  Repre- 
sentatives, are  all  highly  important  points  for  consideration  and 
discussion ;  but  paramount  to  them  and  to  every  thing  else  is 
the  consideration  of  the  end,  the  object,  the  ultimate  tendencj 
and  efifect  of  the  measure.  It  is  quite  evident  from  what  we 
have  quoted  of  Whig  and  Tory  opinions  on  the  subject,  that 
their  only  and  common  aim  is,  to  depart  as  little  as  possible 
from  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  to  maintain  as  far  as 
possible  (and  if  possible  to  increase)  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  aristocratic  element  in  the  British  Constitution.  We 
have  also  quoted  from  certaiu  organs  of  the  Radic^  party 
enough  to  show  that  they  are  equdly  intent  on  making  the 
balance  of  power  incline  towards  aemocracy.  Our  former 
quotations,  however,  from  their  manifesto  having  been  mainly 
directed  to  exhibit  their  views  of  the  meam  (viz.,  the  increase 
of  the  popular  franchise  and  the  taking  of  votes,  by  secret 
Ballot)  we  shall  quote  from  it  again  in  further  and  more  special 
illustration  of  the  great  end  for  which  they  proclaim  themselves 
to  be  laboring. 

**  To  those  who  would  pourtray  the  multiform  mischiefs  flowing 
from  Oligarchical  Legislation,  the  only  difficulty  is  selection.  The 
giant  loiscnief,  however,  is  sufficiently  prominent — Excessive  Taxation. 
Tyranny  in  its  grosser  forms  has  shrank  before  the  slow  progress  of 
public  opinion.  Open  Rapine  can  no  longer  be  hazarded,  she  must 
now  take  the  shape  of  taxation. 

Of  British  Taxation  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  nothing  approaching 
to  it  is  recorded  in  history.  When  the  Romans  were  masters  of  the 
world,  the  highest  taxation  under  their  emperors  never  exceeded  two 
thirds  of  the  sums  now  annually  wrung  from  the  toil  of  a  few  mil- 
lions of  Englishmen.  So  appalling  has  been  its  growth,  that  the 
sums  paid  to  Tax-Collecfors  are  now  more  than  the  whole  revenue 
of  Queen  Anne  ;  and  more  than  twice  that  of  the  much  vituperated 
Stuarts.  When  a  minister  is  invested  with  the  patronage  of  sucli  an 
enormous  expenditure,  to  talk  of  public  liberty  is  a  farce.  The  more 
distinctive  forms  may  be  cunningly  maintained — municipal  government 
may  exist— justice  be  in  certain  cases  administered.  Tnese,  however, 
are  only  employed  to  cover  the  corruption  and  depravity  within. 

When  the  means  of  comfort  and  independence  are  taken  from  an 
industrious  people  to  this  astonishing  extent,  the  consequences  are 
the  same   whether  the  end  be  obtained  by  force  or  fraud.    These 
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eoDsequenees  are  the  maintenance  of  a  landed  and  moneyed  oligarchy, 
who,  without  seeming  so  to  do,  in  reality  rule  everything— tne  en- 
riching a  few  at  the  expense  of  millions— *and  an  aristocratic  mo- 
nopoly of  every  source  of  honor  and  emoluments  that  can  possibly  be 
monopolised ;  while  the  toiling  masses  from  whom  all  this  comes> 
may  be  accurately  likened  to  men  placed  on  a  tread  mill,  who  toil  in- 
cessantly without  advancing  one  step,  but  whose  toil  grinds  abun- 
dance for  those  who  set  them  there.  •  •  •  • 
«                'N*               #                #               «               *  # 

In  addition,  an  insidious  policy  has  been  adopted  by  a  certain 
portion  of  the  press  of  this  county,  which,  while  it  tolerates  and  en« 
courages  the  discussion  of  abstract  political  truths,  onlv  does  so  up- 
on the  well  understood  condition  that  the  vulnerable  parts  of  the 
system  shall  not  be  touched. 

It  is  this  policy  which  prompts  this  section  of  the  press  to  boast 
perpetually  of  the  national  wealth  and  high  civilization,  while  the  coun« 
try  is  covered  with  work*houses,  rivalling  castles  in  size ; — while  a 
gazette  is  published  which,  instead  of  recording  three  or  four  bank- 
ruptcies in  the  year,  as  was  the  case  before  the  revolution  of  1688,now 
records  on  an  average  more  than  three  a  day ; — whilst  the  kingdom 
is  so  prolific  of  crime,  that  the  gaols  and  penal  colonies  cannot  contain 
the  convicts;  and  immorality  has  so  pervaded  all  ranks,  that  the  le- 
gislature itself  now  helps  to  find  materials  for  the  criminal  calendar. 
It  is  this  policy  too,  which  prescribes  education  and  cheap  literature 
as  the  panacea  for  this  epidemic  of  crime,  not  appearing  to  see  that 
these  must  tend  rather  to  stimulate  than  to  decrease  trice,  by  rendering 
men  more  keenly  sensible  of  the  privations  and  hardships  of  their  po« 
sitioDy  and  giving  them  a  taste  for  refinements,  which  whilst  they  envy 
them  in  others,  they  have  neither  means  nor  hope  of  realising  for 
themselves."        ••••••• 

Mr.  Bright^  the  popalar  and  very  able  member  for  Man- 
cbester,  gives  the  foUowiog  endorsement  as  it  were,  to  some  of 
the  most  advanced  opinions,  just  quoted  from  the  manifesto  of 
the  Northern  Beform  Union.  Writing  in  answer  to  an  ''  ad- 
dress from  the  unemployed  of  Birmingham/*  he  says : — 

*^  I  confess  I  see  no  remedy  for  your  distresses,  so  long  as  we  find 
our  Taxes  constantly  on  the  increase,  and  our  national  expenses  aug- 
mentine.  We  now  spend  twenty  millions  more  than  we  did  a  few 
years  back,  and  military  expenses  have  doubled  since  1835.  This 
year  we  shall  have  to  raise  fifty  millions  more  than  the  revenue  of 
the  United  States.  We  should  compel  a  more  economical  govern- 
ment." 

Down  with  the  oligarchy!     Cut  down  to  the  quick,  the* 
enormous  public  expenditure,  the  management  and  attendant 
patronage  of  which  has  given  them  such  power,  weight  and 
influence.     Extend  the  Franchise  till  it  embrace  the  whole  of 
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tbcj  pl^sses  below  therp,  and  sliield  its  exerpiso  with  the  ^rei 
Bjallotit  aBd  thus  QUAister.  together  an4  ^nd  foi;wacd  ixitp  actioa 
the  army  of  dcnuxvacy,  then  become  irresistible,  b;  the  com- 
bined effect  of  its  enormous  numbers  and  thedesttucfion  of  the 
enemy's  intr^nchments  !  This  is  what  the  radicals  of  England 
aim  at,,  and  the  true  and  indeed  openly  declared  meaning  of 
their  agitation.  And  as  all  this  could  not  but  result  finally  in 
a  republic,  the  cry  of  '*  down  with  the  monarchy  is  in  fact  to 
be  under^od  when  we  hear  th^  of  *'  down  with  ttie  oligarchy !" 
Whether  to  this  complexion  of  8tat«  aflfeirs  we  ^liall  come  at 
Iast,^or  to  the  other  aUerriative  of  Napoleon  the  First'^  prophecy^ 
CoMaciism,  i,  e,  government  savouring  of  Bussian  Autocracy, 
is  a  problem  the  solution  of  which  we  shall  not  attempt. 
Meanwhik  for  the  present,  oligarchy  seems,  to  entertain  no 
intention  or  idea  whatever  of  letting  itself  be  '^  put  clo«n,"and 
h  fortiori  will  not  consent  to  see  the  monarchy  put  down.  And 
doubtless  they  are  strong  to,  resist.  Strong  ^ot  merely  in 
constituted,  well  organiz^  and  well  buttressed  o^utbwty^  audi 
effective  physical  power,  bjot  in  what  is  so  potent  with  English- 
men, the  moral  force  of  old  established  custom  and  traditionary 
honor.  And  they  |;iave  yet  another  and  adventitious  source  of 
strength  whiqh  has  bj&en  pointed  out  by  Lord  John  Bussell  in 
one  of  Lis  most  favourite  apopthegms,  visk  that  *S  while  the 
aristocratic  order  in  other  countries  has,  (from  its  inaccessability) 
been  tke  despair  of  the  classes  beneath  it,''  the  aristocracy  of 
these  countries  is  *'  the  hope**  of  the  same  classes  with  us.  Tbf 
detailed  meaning  of  his  apopthegm  plainly  is,  that  the  accessa- 
bility  of  aristocratic  grades  amongst  us  to  the  successful  pro- 
fessional man,  commercialist,  or  iiidustriaKst,  enlists  to  a  great 
extent  their  feelings  and  wishes  in  favour  of  an  order  thus 
placing  its  honors  and  privileges  within  reach  of  energy  and 
abilitylrrespective  of  birth  and  connexion.  But  however  true 
«U  this  may  h^  we  must  not  ex^ge^ate  ^ta  valu^  nor  omit  to 
take  seriously  into  account  the  daily  growing  spirit  pf  e^iv^tioa 
and  encroachment  now  pervading  our  democracy  at  home,  and 
making  its  members  less  and  less  inclined  as  time  goes  on,  to 
be  propitiated  by  a  few  occasional  promotions  from  their  ranks. 
It  is  no  answer  to  the  apprehensions  suggested  by  this  con- 
sideration, to  tell  us  that  this  exacerbation  of  the  democratic 
spirit  at  home,  is  but  a  reflex  and  a  consequence  of  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  same  spirit  abroad.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
tliercfpre  the  more  ground  for  alarm.     It  is  not  the  usual  habit 
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of  EngUshroen  to  be.i^ppressiooable  bj  foceign  inflt^ppes.  Tba 
sturdiness  pf  the  najbjive  character,  their  very  p];ejudices,  tend 
all  the  other  way ;  aa^  have  in  a,  hundred  instances  that  might 
be  cited,,  abspl^Uly  interfered  to  prevent,  or  ^t  any  rate  to 
delay,  improyementg,  where  the  first  idea  or  example  of  them 
was  derived  fron^  abroad.  The  unusu^  impressional^ility  or 
susceutibi}ity  in  the  present  case  pan  therefo;;e  be  explained 
only  by  attributing  it  (with  but  too  much  probability)  to  the 
spontaneous  fermentation  in  the  popular  mind  of  the  old. 
revolutionary  leaven  of  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth.  This 
process  is  qnite  noticeably  increasing,  instead  of  abating ;  and 
vith  it  of  course  the  predisposition  to  receive  the  impulses  of 
foreign  propagandism.  And  the  latter  may,  how  soon  we  know 
not,  excnange  ita  present  inculcations  by  theory,  for  those  by 
practice  and  example,  in  some  of  the  darkly  but  distinctly  fore- 
shadowed convulsions  of  Europe. 

How  to  prepare  for  such  an  emergency — an  emergency  that 
the  deaij^  o^  ^  fV^^  ^1^  ^B^Jt  ^^  ^f^^  Ufir—hoW'  to  guard 
against  ana  prevent  in  these  countries  rash  and  disastrous  imi- 
tationa  of  th^  wil^  f^ipaw  f^p.d  ^eais  tbei^  (J^velpp^  tl^i^i 
8elve»  abso^d,^  ia  the  prying  dji;£culty  pf  the  wpng^^K  Eda- 
gation,  from,  whiph  so  m^ch  was  ^pi^et^  in  \hfi  w^  of  regu- 
lating and  elevating  popi^k^r  impi^sas,  h^  hitb^ctQ  acted  9ifi  Mr. 
Bright  a^nd  his  frieiy^f  iufon^  u.a«,  n^hei^  fts  ».  ^i»uKnt  to 
misdoing,  by  ren^^ri^ng  men  pp^  ke^n^.  ^^s^b}^  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  their  position.  Apid  talking  the  Qiost  enthusiastic 
view  of  it,,  i^  pperatiou  at  b^st  cim  be  bu(|  slow  and  it^  ultimata 
efficiency  remote,  when  it  has  accomplished  so  li^le  up  to  the 
present  tiu^ie.  Something  else  more  practical  and  immediately 
to  be  felt  ia  recjuired  lyF  the  uigeucy  pf  the  ti|ne«  Concession 
there  n^ust  be — ^let  us  speak  it  pc^t,  opncessioi^  qi\  the  prt  of 
those  who  have  hitherto  wielded  the  pQwei^^  ^nd  inould^d  the 
destinies  of  th?  empire.  If  made  ia  tinie,  whi\e  yet  men's 
minds,  are  cool,  ^  sate  and  wholesome  limit  for  it  m^y  i>e  de&ie4. 
If  obstinately  ^fused,  there  i^  top  mi;cb  reason  to  fear  that  it 
wiB  have  to  be  made  and  perhaps  befqre  long,  under  a  pressure 
of  events  that  will  precluae  all  reason  and  argument  saye  the 
ailment  of  force.  But  be  it  made  now,  or  later,  under  cir- 
ca oastapees  favorable  foi  a  due  consideration  of  the  righta  and 
interests  of  al),  or  uiider  circun^stan^ea  utterly  precluding  it, 
that  ooBcei^ipn  mu^t  involve  an  alteration  and  re-adjustment  of 
tb«  relations  between  the  various  classes  of  society,  and  that 
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alteration  and  re-adjustment  cannot  but  bring  us  some  steps 
further  than  we  have  yet  been,  on  the  road  to  democracj. 

In  that  direction  therefore  must  be  the  tendency  of  the  new 
Reform  measure,  and  it  is  for  the  statesmen  of  England  frankly 
to  recognise  and  accept  this  necessity,  and  give  their  cbiefest 
attention  now  to  the  means  of  rendering  safe  and  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  property  and  order,  the  inevitable 
further  developement  of  the  democratic  element  in  the  con- 
stitution. 


Art.  VIL-EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

1.  Report  of  her  Mtyestj/s  Commissioners,  appointed  to 

inquire  into  the  Endowments,  Funds,  and  Actual  Con- 
dition of  all  Schools  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  accompanied  by  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
Documents,  and  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowments. 
Dublin:  printed  by  Alex  Thorn  and  Sons,  for  Her 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1858. 

2.  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart.,  M.P. 

G.  C.  B.  Her  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Homs  Department.  By  Archibald  John 
Stephens,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  late  Conamis- 
sioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  Endowed  Schools  of  Ireland. 
London :  printed  by  Eyre  and  Spottiswood,  Printers 
to  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  1858. 

3.  National  Education  in  Ireland,     By  William  Dwyer 

Ferguson,  L.L.D.,  lately  Assistant  Conmiissioner, 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioner.  London :  Seely  and 
Co.  1858. 

The  Beport  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  is  at 
length  before  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  taken  along 
wida  the  evidence  and  statistics  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
may  be  treated  as  a  book  of  authority  upon  educational 
subjects.    It  ia  scarcely  matter  of  regret  that  all  the  Com- 
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missioners  should  not  have  aigned  the  Report,  although  to 
flome  this  will  appear  a  miscarriaffe  of  the  Commission.  The 
tmth  is,  that  in  exchange  for  Sie  si^atures  of  two  Com- 
missioners, we  obtain  their  individual  opinions,  which  are 
thus  brought  under  public  review,  and  in  this  way  no  as- 
pect of  the  inquiry  conducted  by  them,  is  shut  out  ttom  the 
public  by  consents  and  compromises  to  which  the  public 
could  not  be  a  party.  When  the  Commission  was  appointed 
its  inquiries  were  not  generally  understood  to  have  so  wide 
a  range  as  was  opened  to  them  in  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings. The  words  of  the  Commission  were,  it  is  true,  suf- 
ficiently large  to  include  every  description  of  educational 
endowment,  public  or  private,  but  no  one  anticipated  an 
inquiry  into  any  endowments  which  had  not  previously 
attracted  public  interest.  It  was  principally  with  reference 
to  the  Royal  and  Diocesan  schools,  or  to  the  more  consid- 
erable private  endowments,  like  those  upon  the  foundation 
of  Erasmus  Smith,  that  information  was  sought  by  the 
public.  Usage  in  fact  had  for  many  vears  past  afBxed  a 
popular  meaningto  the  term, "  Endowed  Schools,"  and  limited 
its  application  to  schools,  in  connexion  with  one  board  in  par- 
ticuiiar,  whose  famiHar  name  is  borrowed  from  its  place  of 
meeting,  Clare- street.  Indeed  the  iurisdiction  of  that  Board 
had  been  extended  by  acts  of  Parliament  to  many  schools  of 
private  institution,  and  had  the  inquiry  been  confined  by 
the  terms  of  the  Commission  to  the  trusts  administered  by 
that  Board  alone,  it  was  felt  that  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sioners would  still  have  been  laborious  and  profitable.  The 
Commissioners,  however,  rightly  acted  upon  a  more  compre- 
hensive notion  of  their  duties,  and  although  to  many  tney 
may  appear  to  have  travelled  a  field  of  the  object  of  the 
Commission,  they  will  be  found  upon  examination  to  have 
kept  within  the  ve^ge  of  their  authority.  They  were 
directed  to  apply  their  inquiries  to  the  actual  state  and  con- 
dition of  all  schools  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  education 
in  Ireland,  and  to  the  management  of  the  funds  "  given^ 
granted,  or  applied  "  for  their  support.  Under  a  strict  in- 
terpretation of  this  power  it  would  have  been  competent  for 
the  Commissioners  to  found  a  jurisdiction  upon  the  grant 
or  donation  of  any  sum  however  small,  and. to  bring  the 
school  which  had  been  or  should  have  been  its  recipient 
within  the  scope  of  their  inquiries.     The  Commissioners 
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^av  tLCfW  be  iioken  to  h&vt  Tifeated  these  tvords  as  intended 
to  facilitate  the  dis^hai^e  *f  Vlieit  ddty,  tod  to  cover  any 
^rariety  of  iumririefe  they  ihight  find  itdedirable  to  institnte, 
Tnrt  itot  to   limit  theit  discretion  by  defining  what  was 
to   be  understood  as  an  endowment.     A^jcoraingly  they 
iuiopted  the  principle  of  not  considering  toy  beqnest  of  leab 
tihan  £100,  imaccompamed  hy  directions  to  invest,  ais  con- 
^titnting  to  endowment  that  they  should  inquire  into.     It 
the  case  of  money  left  for  school  building,  or  expended  on 
tuilding  school  housed,  they  did  not  consider  that  alone  ai9 
constituting  an  endol^rlnent,  but  when  the  site  Ivas  per- 
manently secured,  they  took  such  money  into  co^isideration 
as  affording  metos  of  estimatih|J;  Iftie  value  of  *the  ■endow- 
ment.   The  adoption  of  this  J)rinciple  Is  meiitiotied  ty  the 
Commissioners  with  espeeial  Reference  to  behests,  bui 
"there  can  be  no  donbt  that  it  Was^Epplied  also  to  the  case  df 
'donations ;  and  "  tlie  general  principle  to  be  extracted  firom 
the  tables  of  endowments  would  seem  to  be,  that  fmy  sum 
'from   whatever    soilrfte  ^r  how    trifling  soevet,  ot  any 
'portion  of  land  too  matter  how  small,  if  peWntoeMly  se- 
cured to  school  ^urJ)ose8,  ^6tild  be  dealt  with  as  am  en- 
dowmdnt.    The  practical  application  of  this  principle  had 
an  appearance  of  strain  at  the  outset,  and  to  many  was 
not  quite  intelligible.    Cortotry  sehool^mastcars'tod  country 
Cletgymen,  "received  tibe  news  that  they  were  the  InaateiB 
and  patrons  of  endowed  schools,  with  almost  as  much  sur- 
prise and  incredulity  as  was  shown  i)y  M.  Jourdaiti  wheli 
he  learned  that  he  had  been  spefaking prose  all  his  Bfe,  with- 
out knowing  it    The  eflfect  of  that  rule,  however,  was  not 
only  to  make  'the  country  acquainted  with  tomerotis  small 
endowments,  (he  fc^tii  of  which  i&  Very  ^otifeiderabk,  but 
to  lay  bare  the  inatfa^ment  of  every  dass  of  schools,  fmd 
every  system  of  education  ift  present  existing  in  frdand. 
This  Was  done  in  most  insttoces  by  sample  only,  but  ia 
some  cases  by  a  sample  nearty  equal  to  the  bulk.  ThuB  npoki 
a  rough  estimate  fiEir  more  thaji  a  moiety  of  the  Church  ikiu- 
cation  Schools,  tod  alarge  though  not  equal  proportion  of  the 
Ntitional  Schools  was  brought  within  the  jurisaiiJtion  of  the 
Commissioners ;  while  sefvtod  of  the  schools  oif  the  Chrid%iati 
Brothers,  and  a  ouite  sufficient  number  of  Convecrt.  Schools, 
were  drawn  under  inspection,  to  warrant  the  pUbMc    fe 
forming  ati  opinion  upon  the  entire  class.    Th^re  is  there- 
fore the  less  reason  to  regret  that  the  labours  of  the  Com- 
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^cteotcffb,  tod  doubtless  of  the  Cotaidoiasiotiers  them^ielves^ 
They  have  in  truth  done  the  wdA^of  mdre  than  o*e  Octo^ 
fiiistion,  as  far  at  least  as  the  accumulation  and  tabulatldn  of 
etaiistics  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  It  may  be  said^tbotit 
eiftggeraMon,  'that  thet^  is  no  'cWe  'clasfe  6{  schools,  to  *WhiGh 
their  inquiry  htts  been  dii^ected,  "whidh  tvfrtild  iwt -of  itd^ 
have  supplied  ^titertals^Or  aii  investigeltioli'suoh  as  <lhei!». 
They  may  all  'have  «fted  In  ^elr  c^n'dlusioiie,  md  pro- 
bably bave  ddnesd;  the  reijomi&eftdatioris  of  some  may 
be  found  to  be  impftkJtteaWe,  and  th^  objections  of 
others  will  be  treated  as  fevolous ;  btft  however  that  may 
be,  the  public  mind  Will  bave  be^n  infbftned  by  the  labours 
of  the  Coniltii&si6nei« ;  henceft^aiMi  there  ban  be  no  room 
for  doubt  oi*  'mystification  'as  ^to  fects ;  'the  materials  >ibr 
judgmerit  irffl  be  ready  16 'fer^ry -man's  hand;  and  should 
the  public  firil'df  turning  4Jh^m  ifo'ptactioftl  account,  1b^ 
Blame  will  ^re^'Wth  «he  public  itself. 

For  some  time  pr^vioiib  to  the  ap^ointinentof  the  Com- 
mission the  public  had  ihanffested  its  sense  of  an  ^Smitted 
want ;  flie  waiit  of  secondary  instruction  for  the  youngs 
promoted  by  the  Stat«  according  to  its  obvious  dutv.  WiA 
the  primtov  instruction,  supplied  by  the  National  Schools, 
the  nation  had  general  reason  to  be  satisfied,  and  it  did  not 
ph)fess  to  have  giwmds  of  complaint  against  the  insOrnotion 
supplied  by  ^e  lAnversitifes  to  ^hose  lor  whom  they  wer^ 
intended.  But  the  State,  it^as  cJleged,  had  neglected  its 
duty  with  i*e^£^  to  secohdary  education,  either  abandoning 
it  altogether  to  private  enterprise,  or  encouraging  a  few 
tmduly  prefetted,  ^d  elolusi've  establishments,  in  fraud  of 
%he  general  interests  M3f  society  and  of  education.  It  also 
occurred  to  &te  public,  tliat  ^withstanding  the  protection 
so  given  to  those  establtehmeaits,  the  riBSults  might  be  found 
^pon  inquily  to  bear  no  proportion  to  the  bounty  of  the 
-State,  even  within  the  limited  range  assigned  to  that  bounty. 
Alia  ftrfther  it  ^ame  to  be  doubtM  whether  those  favoured 
BcWls  wdre  as,  exclusive  in  thetf  constitution  rightly  under- 
0t«odaiBl;h^hiadib^Cdiile  in  practice;  whether  tfa^  might  not, 
fa  thesphitof  tfa^i^je(M^li<^tion,bemadeavailabrefor  general 
litatraction ;  Wh#thi$)r  ¥h)m  hsrvihg  been  edu^Uiooal 
^^barittes,  they  had  ndt^eolne  to  t^  educational  jobs ;  and 
AiaUy-^beuier  itinlght  5ttot  be  pbsafcle  to  restore  them  to 
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their  original  character.  Those  considerations  were  enforced 
as  they  had  perhaps  been  suggested,  by  circumstances 
which  had  a  plain  and  strong  bearing  upon  them.  The 
State,  it  was  contended,  had  within  a  few  years  created  smd 
endowed  two  systems,  one  of  primary,  and  the  other  of 
academical  education.  The  third  and  intermediate  system 
was  vet  wanting,  the  supplement  to  the  former,  the 
complement  of  the  latter,  and  without  which  no 
'  national  system  in  the  broad  sense,  could  be  said  to  exist. 
But  this  was  not  all :  the  State  was  urged  to  jdeal  with  the 
question,  upon  the  additional  grounds  that  the  State  itself 
had  diminished  the  resources  of  the  CQimtry  for  secondary 
education,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  State  conscience 
for  something  like  restitution.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
when  the  National  Schools  first  came  to  be  established,  there 
existed,  throughout  Ireland,  a  number  of  schools  in  which  a 
kind  of  secondary  education  might  be  had  at  small  expense. 
Brinklev's  Primer,  the  Eton  Grammar,Toinmy  and  Harry, 
Lord  Chesterfield  on  Politeness,  and  Cicero's  OflSces,  were 
learned  under  the  same  ferula,  and  not  always  ill.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Schools  caused  the  almost  total  dis- 
appearance of  schools  such  as  we  havementioDed,andnothing 
was  done  or  thought  of  to  provide  a  substitute.  Schools  <m 
a  superior  description  were  not  of  course  in  any  way  af- 
fected by  the  spread  of  the  National  Schools.  Several  of 
the  State  seminaries,  if  we  may  so  call  the  Eoyal  Schools, 
and  several  independent  schools  continued,  as  they  still 
continue,  to  afibia  excellent  intermediate  education,  but  it 
was  only  available  to  those  of  considerable,  even  if  not  of 
affluent,  means.  The  substantial  country  shop-keeper,  the 
improving,  though  not  absolutely  extensive,  farmer,  who 
could  not  afford  to  send  his  sons  to  Portarlington  or  Dungan- 
non  if  Protestants,  or  to  Clongowes  or  Carlow  if  Catholics^had 
nothing  better  than  the  National  Schools  at  or  near  their  own 
doors.  Now  those  people,  it  was  argued,  although  thrifty,  and 
perhaps  over  thrifty,  were  by  no  means  averse  to  give 
their^hildren  the  chance  of  promotion  afforded  by  a  good  edu- 
cation, if  such  were  to  be  had  at  home,  and  within  their  means. 
This  would  be  no  more  than  reasonable  on  the  part  of  men  so 
circumstanced,  and  of  men  whose  well-considered  wishes 
are  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  from  the  State  as  those 
of  any  other  class  in  the  Commonwealth.    They  it  was. 
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undoubtedly,  or  those  who  act«d  in  their  interest,  that  gave 
its  first  impulse  to  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
Commission.  But  then  there  was  no  reason  why  the  in* 
qniry  should  be  conducted  in  their  interest  only,  if  other 
interests  might  re(|^uire  to  be  protected  and  advanced.  There 
was  reason  to  believe  not  only  in  the  existence  of  endow- 
ments which  might  be  made  apnlicable  to  this  and  that 
purpo8e>  but  in  the  existence  of  endowments  which  had 
either  been  perverted  from  their  legitimate  and  proper  use, 
or  which  had  been  lost  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  There 
was  likely  to  be  question  of  endowments  available  perhaps 
for  use,  at  the  discretion  of  the  State,  but  rendered  unpro* 
ductive  by  bad  management.  In  other  cases,  where  the 
State  could  not  pretend  to  control  over  the  administration 
of  endowments,  remedial  or  protective  measures  might  be 
sng^ted  for  the  security  and  rightful  application  of  the 
fund.  The  system  of  education  aoministered  under  existing 
endowments,  and  under  special  classes  of  endowments,  would 
naturally  and  necessarily  form  part  of  any  such  inquirv ; 
and  as  every  class  of  citizen  is  or  ought  to  be  equally 
precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  State,  an  endowment  for  the 
support  of  a  poor  school  was  equally  entitled  to  safety  and 
purity  of  administration,  with  an  endowment  for  a  college 
or  university.  Sinecurism,  and  false  pretence,  and  incapa- 
city and  meanness,  would  require  to  be  stirred  to  their  lowest 
depths,  and  much  commotion  and  croaking  might  be  ex- 
pected to  ensue. 

For  instance,  theRev.  Pelobates  Jones,  endowed  master  of  a 
disendowed  school,  would  insist  upon  his  right  to  walk  in  the 
mud,  as  his  worthy  father,  Limnisius,  had  walked  in  the 
mud,  all  the  days  of  nis  life  without  reproach  or  molestation. 
Cousin  Physignathus  Jones  would  point  to  his  own  round 
dieeks  and  sleek  person  as  proof  that  mud  is  a  wholesome  ele- 
ment, and  conducive  to  the  fullest  development  of  the 
species ;  while  Eraugasides,  the  orator  of  the  family,  would 
oe  prepared  to  lift  up  his  voice,  declaring  the  pillars  of  the 
state  to  be  embedded  in  the  very  mud  me  Commissioners 
were  seeking  to  disturb ;  and  ready  to  topple  over  in  shorter 
time  than  he  had  taken  to  foretel  it,unless  the  disturbers  were 
to  desist  from  their  insane  attempt.  But  there  were  other 
subjects  of  inquiry  more  alarming  still.  Corruption,  fraud, 
breach  of  trust,  negligence  hardly  less  culpable,  jobs  of 
20 
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endless  variety,  and  vested  wrongs  assuming  to  be  vested 
rights,  were  said  to  have  burrowed  into  and  honeycombed 
the  entire  system  of  endowed  schools.  Meridarpax,  so 
called  from  an  hereditary  habit  of  taking  more  than  his 
share,  had  his  retreat  in  a  back  office,  under  a  board  room,  in 
a  quiet  street,  that  could  only  open  to  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Psicarpax  had  drawn  together  so  many  and  ^uch 
substantial  crumbs  that  he  might  consider  himself  victualled 
for  a  siege,  and  in  a  position  to  fatigue  the  endurance  of 
the  most  patient  mouser.  Artepibulus,  who  ambuahed 
for  the  bread  of  the  poor,  was  so  sharp  a  practitioner  that 
no  one  could  tell  where  to  find  him  ;  and  Tyroglapbus, 
renowned  for  cheese-paring,  so  far  from  having  incurred 
blame,  was  commended  for  economy,  because  he  only  pared 
the  scholar's  cheese  for  the  benefit  of  the  master. 

It  was  worth  knowing  whether  all  this  was  the  fact,  and 
accordingly  the  Commissioners  began  their  task  of  in- 
quiry into  the  '*  endowments,  funds,  and  actual  condition  of 
all  schools  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  education  in  Ireland." 
The  history  of  the  Commission,  at  all  events,  is  a  subject 
upon  which  the  reis  no  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
the  Commissioners,  After  the  preliminary  arrangements, 
they  proceeed  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  patent ;  and 
in  determining  the  schools  to  which  the  inquiry  should 
be  limited  upon  the  principles  above  stated,  recourse  wa» 
had,  as  appears  from  the  Report,  to  every  authority,  docu- 
mentary or  otherwise,  in  which  mention  was  made  of  an 
endowment  for  educational  purposes.  No  tradition,  how- 
ever obscure,  no  record,  how  loosely  worded,  or  informal 
soever,  was  neglected ;  and  the  result  was,  that  although  in 
many  instances  reputed  endowments  failed  of  proof,  there 
were  equally  numerous  cases  of  endowments,  the  proof  of 
which  but  for  the  inquiry  just  expired  should  have  been 
completely  lost.  The  authorities  referred  to  in  the  first 
instance,  and  cited  in  the  course  of  the  report,  are  given  at 
page  VII, 

Carte,  Life  of  Duke  of  Ormonde,  p.  10. 
Charters  and  Letters  Patent  of  King  Charles  I.,  pp.  9.  48. 
Charters  and  Letters  Patent  of  King  Charles  II.,  p.  64. 
Charters  and  Letters  Patent  of  King  Qeorge  IIL,  p.  15. 
Commissioners  for  Auditing  Public  Accounts,  in  London,  Report, 
pp.  152.3. 
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Commissioners,  Civil  Service,  Reports  of,  pp.  ]96|  200,  202,  206) 
224. 

Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  Minute  Book  of,  143.  Re- 
ports of,  pp.  36,  41,  66.  68,  107,  243. 

Commisssioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1791,  Report  of,  pp.  8, 
10,  17,  18,  19,  24,  25,  26.  32,  33,  34,  35,  38,  40,  41,  42,49,50,51, 
64,  56,57,  60,  65,  67,  68,  69,  70,  78,  91,  108,  109,  110,  112,  113, 
114,  115,  116,  117,  143,  144,  145.  146,  154,  156,  162. 

Commissioners  of  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland,  1807-12,  Reports 
of,  pp.  25,  27,  34,  36,  39,  52,  64,  66,  67.  91.  92,  108,  109,  110, 
112,  114,  117,  121,  126,  172. 

Commissioners  of  Inquirv  into  Corporation  of  London,  Report  of, 
1854,  p.  165. 

Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1824-8,  Reports  of,  pp. 
14,  16,  19,  20,  28,  29,  32,  S3,  34,  35,  38,  71,  90,  103,  126,  127, 
128,  130,  176. 

Commissioners  (on  Municipal  Corporations,  Ireland),  Report  of,  pp. 
9,  150. 

CommissionerB  of  Public  Records  in  Ireland,  1810ol5,  Reports  of, 
pp.  17,24. 

Committee  of  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools  and  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  1835-8,  Reports  of,  pp.  20,  30,  31,  53,  92,  127. 

Davies'  (Sir  John)  '•  DiscoTerv  of  the  True  Causes  why  Ireland  was 
never  entirely  subdued  till  the  reign  of  James  1.*'  (Dub.  1666, 
drd  edit.),  p.  24. 

Dublin  University  Calendar  for  1843  and  for  1848,  p.  53. 

Harns's  «*  Hibernica"  (Dub.  1747),  p.  7- 

Irish  Society,  Concise  View  of  the  Origin,  Constitution,  and  Pro- 
ceedings of  the,  (Lond.  1842),  p.  7,  65. 
Appendix  to  Case  of,  in  House  of  Lords,  p.  8. 

Joomal  of  House  of  Commons  (Irish),  pp.  10,  12,  13,  15,  16,  19,  90, 

103, 104,  1 15. 
Journal  of  House  of  Lords  (Irish),  pp.  8,  12,  13,  14,  16,  25,   104, 

108. 

Laws  made  by  Erasmud  Smith,  p.  64. 
LeUnd's  "  History  of  Ireland,"  p.  6. 
Letters  Patent  (see  CharUrt). 
Letters  Royal  of  King  James  L,  p.  7i  47. 
Letters  Royal  of  King  Charles  If.,  p.  48,  49. 
Letters  Royal  of  King  George  HI.,  p.  48,  49. 
Lodge's  Records  of  the  Chancery  Rolls,  p.  64. 

Mom's,  Horace,  Report  of  an  Educational  Tour  in  Germany^ 

France,  &c.,  p.  205. 
Mtnfs,  Bishop,  "  History  of  the  Irish  Church,"  p.  33. 

PsrHamentary  Papers,  pp.  9,  62,  63,  68,  67,  115,  130. 
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Patent  Rolls  in  Chancery,  in  Ireland;  p.  7. 

Register  of  GoTernors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools,  p.  11. 

Reid's,  Rev.  Dr.,  History  of  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  (3rd 
Ed.,  1853),  D.  8. 

Reports  (see  Commitlee,  Commisnoners,  &c.) 

Report,  Annual,  and  Course  of  Studies  in  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh, during  the  Session  ending  July,  1855,  p.  204. 

Rules  of  GoTeruors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools,  p.  65. 

Smith,  Erasmus  (see  Charter,  Rules,  Laws), 

State  Papers,  published  under  the  authority  of  his  M^esty's  Com* 

mission,  1834  (Vol  III.,  Part  3),  p.  6. 
Strafford  Letters,  p.  10. 

The  Commission  bears  date  the  14th  November  1854, 
and  the  Commissioners  held  their  first  meeting  on  the  28th 
November,  in  the  same  year.  Having  in  the  first 
instance  directed  that  a  list  of  endowed  schools  should  be 
drafted  from  the  above  authorities,  they  sent  circulars  to 
the  masters  and  trustees  or  patrons  of  the  principal  estab- 
lishments, requiring  information  as  to  certain  particulars, 
and  commonly  received  answers  more  or  less  explicit  firom 
the  parties  applied  to.  The  various  educational  boards  also, 
one  only  excepted,  complied  with  the  requisition,  and  that 
one,  the  board  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  foundation,  absolutely 
refused  to  do,  and  claimed  for  its  schools  an  exemption  by 
charter  from  any  visitation  not  under  express  parlifiunentary 
authority. 

It  is  almost,  as  of  course,  to  say  that  the  governors  of 
these  schools  had  very  suflicient  motives  for  their  resistAnce, 
as  had  the  Commissioners  on  their  side  for  overcoming  that 
resistance  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament.  The  act  of  the 
18  and  19  Vic.  cap.  lix.,  was  framed  accordingly  *'  to  facili- 
tate inquiries  of  Commissioners  of  endowed  schools  in 
Ireland ;"  and  the  Commissioners  took  advantage  of  its 
passage  to  introduce  a-iclause  for  the  appointment  of  assis- 
tant Commissioners,  whose  authority  as  to  the  inspection  of 
schools,  and  examination  of  witnesses  under  the  direction  of 
the  principal  Commissioners,  was  made  identical  with  that 
of  the  latter.  The  special  reports  of  these  gentlemen 
form  an  important  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mission. Pending  the  passing  of  the  act  the  Commission 
proceeded  to  hold  courts  of  inquiry  in  all  the  country  towns 
of  Ireland  pursuant  to  due  notice,  and  their  course  of 
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proceeding  was  the  following: — ^The  secretary  read  the  list 
of  endowments  existing,  or  supposed  to  exist  in  the  county, 
and  the  public  was  invited  to  give  evidence,  to  prefer  or 
rebut  charges  with  reference  to  the  management  of  the 
schools,  and  generally  to  supply  whatever  information  was 
at  the  command  of  each  individual.     The  evidence  so 
collected  fills  one  volume  of  the  appendix,  and  includes  the 
depositions  of  the  Mayors  of  towns,   the   Masters  and 
Patrons  of  schools,    Clei^ymen   of   all    denominations, 
Country  Gentlemen,  Shopkeepers,  and  others  interested  in 
education.     In  the  course  of  their  circuit  the  Commissioners 
visited  the  more  important  schools,  and  those  in  particular 
with  reference  to  which  complaints  had  been  preferred ;  and 
the  Dublin  office  continued  meanwhile  to  forward  circulars 
to  the  clergy  of  the  principal  religious  denominations,  as 
well  as  to  the  masters  and  trustees  of  schools.    The  letters 
addressed  to  the  clergy  are  stated  in  the  report  to  have 
been  in  number  3,588,(p.2,)  and  the  answers  received  to  have 
been  1793,  by  means  of  which  the  Commissioners  state 
they  have  been  enabled  to  discover  upwards  of  one  hundred 
endowments,  the  existence  of  which  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  traced.     Before  the  Commissioners  had  con- 
eluded  their  visitation,   four  ffentlemen,   Messrs.  Arthur 
Bharman  Crawford,  George  Whitley  Abraham,  Frederick 
William  M'Blain,   and  Riward   Pennefather,    were    ap- 
pointed assistant  Commissioners  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
Paiiiament,  and  began  their  duties  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1865.    The  nature  of  these  duties  will  best  appear  from 
the  form  of  report  which  they  took  with  them  from  the 
Commissioners  upon  their  tour  of  visitation.    That  report 
(Forms.  Evid.,  vol.  2,  p.  399,)  embodies  109  queries,  to 
which  the  assistant  Commissioners  were  required  to  find 
answers,  and  they  were  also  expected  to  subjoin  a  general 
report  of  the  defects  or  excellencies  of  each  establishment 
viaited  by  them.    That  these  questions  touched  the  manage- 
ment of  schools  and  the  state  of  their  endowments  at  every 
point  may  be  easily  supposed  ;  but  it  also  formed  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  assistant  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  lost  or 
mifiapplied  endowments ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  the  latter  inquiries  were  prosecuted  to  equal  advantage 
in   the  districts  to  which  they  related  as  were  inquiries  into 
schools  in  actual  existence.  *  The  districts  assigned  to  each 
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of  the  assistant  Commissioners  would  eeem  to  eorrespoiid 
more  or  less  with  the  four  provinces.  Thus  upon  an 
analysis  of  the  tables,  Mr.  Crawford  appears  to  bare 
visited  all  the  Munster  counties,  and  the  County  of 
Tyrone  in  Ulster.  Mr.  Abraham  visited  the  province  of 
Connaught,  the  Counties  of  Longford,  Westmeath,  and 
Kilkenny,  with  the  King's  and  Queen's  Counties,  in  Lein- 
ster,  and  the  Counties  of  Cavan  and  Monaffhan  in 
Ulster.  Mr.  M'Blain  took  the  principal  part  of  Lrinater, 
and  Mr.  Pennefather,  or  his  successor  Mr.  Ferguson,  the 
Ulster  counties,  excepting  Tyrone.  During  tiose  tours  of 
visitation,  they  inspected  1321  schools,  representing  976 
endowments  in  actual  operation ;  they  established  the  exiai- 
enceof  296  endowments  not  in  operation,  and  reported 
upon  178  endowments  lost  or  expired. 

The  labours  of  the  assistant  Commissioners  appear  tQ 
have  closed  with  a  general  report  from  each,  containing  the 
impressions  produced  upon  his  own  mind,  respecting  the 
subject  of  his  inouiries;  particular  regard  being  had  to  special 
classes  of  scliools,  and  to  general  causes  of  efficiency  or  in- 
efficiency. We  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  their  re- 
ports  in  the  course  of  this  paper.  Finally,  an  inspector  of 
school  estates  was  appointcKi  to  report  upon  their  manage- 
ment. The  various  societies,  to  which  aid  for  building  or 
other  purposes  had  been  given  from  parliamentary  grants, 
produced  their  books  and  accounts  for  inspection,  and  the 
Board  of  Charities  furnished  to  the  Comudssion  extracts 
from  wills  containing  any  devise  or  bequest  for  educational 
purposes.  Upon  the  materials  so  supplied,  the  Commia- 
sioners  founded  their  report. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  reasonable  limits,  to 
give  a  full  abstract  of  so  voluminous  a  report.  It 
covers  287  pages  of  folio,  and  the  reports  of  the  assistant 
commissioners,  and  of  the  Inspector  of  Estates,  run  to  fifly- 
four  pages  additional.  Neither  do  we  consider  it  necessary 
to  advert  to  every  view  or  suggestion  contained  in  the 
report,  as  it  must  be  confessed  that  many  things  necessary 
to  the  completeness  of  a  State  paper,  are  not  of  uniform  inte- 
rest to  all  concerned.  The  Report  contains,  first,  the  his- 
tory of  its  own  proceedings,  which  we  have  given  in  very 
thin  outline  ;  secondly,  the  history  of  educational  endow- 
ments in  Ireland  fipom  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  forward; 
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tiiirdlj,  the  result  of  the  inquiries  whether  of  the  Comrnia* 
rioners  or  Assistant  Commissioners,  inio  the  more  important 
schools ;  and  fourthly,  and  lastly,  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioners  with  reference  to  the  protection  develop- 
ment and  application  of  endowments  for  school  purposes. 
The  late  BoBoitor-Gteneral  for  Ireland,  who  dissents  from 
his  brethren,  assigns  his  reasons  for  so  doing  in  a  letter 
subjoined  to  the  Keport,  and  Mr.  Stephens,  the  remaining 
Commissianer,  has  published  a  Iod^  and  elaborate  letter, 
containing  his  reasons  for  dissent  and  the  recommendations 
he  was  prepared  to  make.  Accompanying  the  Report  are 
three  Tolumes  of  papers,  two  of  which  contain  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  public  courts,  while 
the  third  consists  of  tables  of  schools  compiled  from  the 
statistics  gathered  or  certified  by  the  assistants,  and  accom- 
panied by  extracts  from  their  special  lieports,  to  which  also 
we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  refer. 

The  history  of  educational  endowments  in  Ireland,  as 
they  exist  at  present,  begins  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI I L 
The  parish  clergy  had  for  many  years  previously,  either 
from  a  misconception  of  their  duty,  or  from  some  unex- 
plained cause,  ne^ected  the  secuilar  instruction  of  the 
oumt,  and  that  duty  had  fallen  upon  the  rdigious  orders, 
y  whom  it  was  gladly  und^taken,  and,  as  at  the  present 
day,  efficiently  (Bscharged.  When  the  monasteries  were 
about  to  be  suppressed,  the  Commission  appointed  to  report 
upon  that  measure,  prayed  that  six  educational  comimuni- 
ties  should  be  excepted  from  its  operations,  but  without 
BUC0Q88 ;  it  thus  became  necessary  to  make  provision  for 
the  instaruction  of  children  elsewhere  ;  and  the  duty  of  doing 
so  was  thrown  by  the  civil  law  upon  the  incumbents  of 
perishes.  Thirty-three  years  later  (1670,)  by  an  act  of 
Elizabeth  entitled  **  An  act  for  the  erection  of  free  schools," 
the  system  of  diocesan  schools  was  instituted  upon  V^V^^f 
where  alone  it  continued  to  exist  for  several  years.  The 
act  provided  that  there  should  be,  thenceforth,  *'  a  free  school 
in  every  diocese  of  Ireland  ;*'  tlw  school-houses  to  be  erected 
in  the  principal  shire  town  (where  a  school-house  had  not 
been  already  built,  at  the  cost  of  the  whole  diocese  in  the 
proportion  of  one-third  to  be  paid  by  the  Bishop,  and  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  by  the  beneficed  clergy.  The  diocesan 
Bchools  so  continued  to  exist  on paperfor  a  lengthenedperiod. 
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and  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament  in  (bm 
reim  of  William  1 1 1., includes  provisions  for  the  suppressioii 
of  Catholic  education  and  for  the  establishment  of  aioeesan 
schools.  But  U  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Qeorge  III.  that  a 
few  of  the  dioc*esan  schools  feebly  broke  their  shells,  after  an 
incubation  by  Crown  and  Parliament  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years,  and  they  seem  never  to  have  recovered  the  effort. 
TMs  was  thft  first  attempt  at  converting  the  Irish  by 
means  of  education.  The  royal  schools  were  founded  in 
the  succeeding  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  and  en* 
dowed  out  of  the  forfeited  lands,  more  for  the  ben^t  of  the 
Ulster  plantation  than  for  that  of  the  native  Irish.  They 
too  for  a  long  period  had  only  a  nominal,  or  at  best  an  im- 

f  perfect  and  vegetable  life,'but  some  of  them,by  reason  of  their 
arge  endowments,  and  under  many  favorable  influences, 
have  become  really  good  and  flourishing  schools,  but  not  in 
any  sense  what  their  charters  constitute  them — free  schools. 
The  schools  upon  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  an 
Alderman  of  London,  who  had  acquired  property  in  Ireland, 
during  the  protectorate,  come  next  in  order.     He  conveyed 
all  his  property  to  a  board  of  Governors  incorporated  by- 
Charter,  for  the  Government  of  three  grammar  schools 
in  Drogheda,  Tipperary,  and  Galway,  upon  portions  of  his 
own  estates.  He  is  sufficiently  explicit  in  the  statement  of  his 
own  views,  as  appears  by  a  letter  which  he  addressed^to  the 
Governors  from  London,  under  date  June  6,  1682.     '*  Aly 
end,''  he  writes,  "  in  founding  the  three  schools,  was  to  pro- 
pagate the  Protestant  faith  according  to  the  Scriptures,  avoid- 
ing all  superstition,  as  the  charter  and  bye-laws  and  the  roles 
established  do  direct."     And  farther  on  in  allusion  to  the 
unpromising  condition  of  his  schools,  we  find  these  words 
ominous  of  future  legislation — **  My  Lord,  my  design  is 
not  to  reflect  upon  any,  only  I  give  my  judgment  why 
these  schools  are  so  consumptive ;  which  was  and  is,  and 
will  be,  if  not  prevented,  the  many  Popish  schools,  their 
neighbours,  which  as  succors  do  starve  the  tree.    If  parents 
will  exclude  their  children,  because  prayers,  catechism,  and 
exposition  is  commanded,  1  cannot  help  it,  for  to  remove 
that  barrier  is  to  make  them  seminaries  of  Popery.     I  be- 
seech you  to  command  him  that  shall  be  presented  and  ap- 
S roved  by  your  honours,  to  observe  them  that  decline  these 
uties,  and  expel  them,  which  will  oblige  [me,]  my  Lords 
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and  Gentlemen/'  In  course  of  time,  the  property  of  the 
foundation  became  so  considerable,  that  pursuant  to  special 
acts  of  Ptorliament,  numerous  English  schools  of  the  same 
^ass  and  character  as  the  ordinary  parish  schools,  were 
opened  and  supported  by  the  Governors  throughout 
Ireland.  Of  a  somewhat  different  descriptioo,  bat  with 
a  similar  object,  were  several  private  endowments,  such 
as  Wilson's  Hospital  in  Westmeath,  the  Farra  insti- 
tution in  the  same  County,  and  the  Pococke  institution  in 
Kilkenny,  into  which  no  children  were,  or  indeed,  are,  pro- 
perly admissible,  except  the  children  of  Catliolics.  The  in- 
corporated society  for  the  promotion  of  English  Protestant 
schools  in  IrelaDO,  shortly  called  the  '*  Incorporated  Society,** 
represents  the  next  large  class  of  endowed  schools.  We  do  not 
consider  it  necessary  in  this  place  to  touch  the  history  of  the 
private  grammar  schools,  founded  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
in  Kilkenny,  Lord  Weymouth  in  Carrickmacross,  and  Alder- 
man Preston,  in  Navan  and  Bdlyroan,  although  we  may  find 
it  necessary  to  return  to  them  for  illustration  sake  here- 
after. The  Incorporated  Society  therefore  was  founded  in 
compliance  with  an  address  from  several  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen  in  Ireland,  which  is  referred  to  but  not  quoted 
by  tiie  Commission.  The  address  is  found  in  the  appendix 
(No.  11,)  to  the  third  Report  from  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  (Clare-street,)  in  Ireland,  (1809-lJa.) 

To  the  King's  Most  Ezcellont  Miyestjr. 
The  humble  Petition  of  the  Lord  Primate,  Lord  Chancellor,  Arch« 

bishop.  Noblemen,  Bishops,  Judges,  Gentry  and  Clergy  of  this 

Your  Majesty's  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  whose  Names  are  hereunto 

sabscribed. 

Humbly  sheweth — ^That  in  many  places  of  this  kingdom  there  are 
great  tracts  of  mountainy  and  coarse  land,  of  ten,  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  in  length,  and  of  a  considerable  breadth,  almost  universally  in- 
habited by  Papists ;  and  that  in  most  parts  of  the  same,  and  more 
especialW  in  the  provinces  of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  the 
PsjMsts  far  exceed  the  Protestants  of  all  sorts  in  number. 
^  That  the  generality  of  the  Popish  Natives  appear  to  have  very 
little  sense  or  knowledge  of  Reli^on,  but  what  they  implicitly  talce 
l^om  their  Clergy,  to  whose  guidance  in  such  matters  they  seem 
wholly  to  give  themselves  up,  and  thereby  are  not  only  kept  in  gross 
isBorance,  but  in  great  disaffection  to  your  sacred  Majesty  and 
Government,  scarce  any  of  them  having  appeared  to  be  willing  to 
•^ure  the  Pretender  to  your  Majesty's  throne:  so  that  if  some 
emetnal  method  be  not  made  use  of  to  instruct  these  great  number 
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of  people  in  religion  and  loyaltjr«  there  seema  to  be  rery  little  pros- 
pect but  that  superstitious  idolatry,  and  disaffeetion  to  your  Ma- 
jesty, and  to  your  Boyal  posterity,  will  from  generation  to  generatioa 
be  propagated  amongst  them. 

Among  the  ways  proper  to  be  taken  for  the  converting  and  ciTiliz* 
ing  these  poor  deluded  people,  and  brining  them  (through  tfa» 
blessing  of  God)  in  time,  to  be  good  Christians  and  faTtbful  subjects, 
one  of  the  most  necessary,  and  without  which  all  others  are  like  to 
prove  ineffectual,  has  always  been  thought  to  be,  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  English  Protestant  Schools  be  erected  and  established, 
wherein  the  children  of  Irish  Natives  might  be  instructed  in  the 
English  Tongue,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  true  Religion,  to 
both  which  they  are  generally  great  strangers. 

In  pursuance  hereof,  the  Parish  Ministers  throughout  the  kingdom 
have  generally  endeavoured,  and  often  with  some  expense  to  them- 
selves, to  provide  Masters  for  such  schools  within  their  respective 
parishes,  as  the  law  requires  them  to  do ;  but  the  richer  Papists 
oommonly  refusing  to  send  their  children  to  such  schools,  and  the 
poorer,  which  are  much  the  neater  number,  not  beinff  able  to  pay 
the  accustomed  salary,  as  the  law  directs,  for  their  children's  school- 
ing, such  schoolmasters,  where  they  have  been  placed,  have  seldom 
been  able  to  subsist ;  and  in  most  places,  sufficient  Masters  are  dis- 
couraged from  undertaking  such  an  employment.  Nor  is  it  (we 
eonceive)  to  be  expected,  that  the  residence  of  the  Protestant  Clergy 
upon  their  respective  benefices,  will  ever  be  a  sufficient  remedy  for 
this  growing  evil,  if  some  effectual  encouragement  be  not  given  to 
such  Bnglisn  Protestant  Schools. 

To  the  intent,  therefore,  that  the  youth  of  this  kingdom  may  gener- 
ally be  brought  up  in  the  prindples  of  true  religion  wd  loyalty  in  all 
succeeding  generationsi 

We,  your  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  most  humbly  be- 
seech your  Majesty,  that  out  of  your  great  goodness,  you  would  be 
pleased  to  ^ant  your  Boyal  Charter  for  ineorporatiag  such  persons 
as  your  Majesty  shall  think  fit,  and  enabling  th^m  to  accept  of  gifts, 
benefactions  and  lands,  to  such  a  value  as  your  M^esty  in  your 
great  wisdom  shall  think  to  be  proper ;  that  the  same  may  he  em- 
ployed und^  such  rules  and  directions  as  your  Majesty  shall  approve 
of,  for  the  supporting  and  maintaining  such  Schools  as  may  be  erected 
in  the  most  necessary  places,  where  the  children  <^  the  poor  may  be 
taught  gratis* 

And  we  are  the  more  encouraged  to  make  this  humble  application, 
from  the  good  success  which  the  same  method  has  already  nad,  and 
(through  God*s  blessing)  we  hope  will  fHirther  have,  among  your 
Miyesty's  sul^jects  of  North  Britain ; 

And  also  in  some  measure  by  what  we  have  seen  already  done  in 
this  Kingdom  in  some  few  places,  where  such  Schools  have  been 
erected,  and  maintained  at  the  private  expense  of  charitable  persons. 

We  humbly  submit  ourselves  to  your  M^esty's  great  wisdom  and 
goodness,  and  as  in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray. 
Dated  this  I7th  day  of  April.  1730. 
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OnQ  hundred  and  forty-two  names  are  subscribed  to  this 
characteristic  document,  by  the  light  of  which  the  history 
of  the  Incorporated  Society's  schools  requires  to  be  reaa. 
It  IB  not  at  all  necessary  to  preserve  for  the  benefit  of 
science  the  peculiar  logical  process  by  which  the  memorial- 
ists arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  Popish  natives  were 
kept  in  ffross  ignorance  by  their  clergy,  seeing  that 
Popish  schoolmasters  or  ushers  incurred  the  same  penalty  by 
the  practice  of  their  profession  as  did  a  regular  priest :  that  is 
to  say,  transportation  for  entering  into  or  residing  within  the 
realm  after  a  certain  day,  and  the  penalties  of  hiffh  treason  for  a 
repetition  of  the  offence.  Unfortunately  the  identical  system 
of  logic  is  popular  still,  and  the  present  month  has  already 
furnished  specimens  sufficient  for  the  most  enthusiastic 
collector.  The  wishes  of  the  memorialists,  however,  were 
graciously  complied  with,  and  a  Society  was  incorporated  for 
the  promotion  of  English  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland. 
It  was  even  a  favourite  with  Crown  and  Parliament,  and 
continued  for  many  years  to  receive  rich  benefactions  and 
endowments  from  private  sources.  And  yet  its  name 
during  a  great  portion  of  the  time  was  all  that  could  re- 
oommend  it  to  the  most  enthusiastic  Protestant.  It  was 
the  parent  of  the  well  known  Charter  Schools.  Those 
Charter  Schools  might  be  divided  into  nurseries,  and 
Bchools  properly  or  improperly  so  called.  The  nurseries 
were  supplied  from  the  various  foundling  hospitals,  and 
also  by  mothers  and  fathers  in  the  regular  way  of  trade. 
From  the  nurseries  and  central  institutions,  the  children 
were  drafted  into  the  country  schools,  and,  from  the  country 
Bchools,  they  were  apprenticed  to  Protestant  tradesmen. 
The  charter  itself  did  not  limit  the  advantages  of  these 
beneficent  institutions  to  the  intended  converts ;  they  were 
established  for  '*  the  children  of  the  Popish  and  other 
poor  natives  of  the  kingdom  : "  but  the  heads  of  the 
Society,  in  the  years  177oand  1776 restricted  admission  to 
the  children  of  Popish  parents,  and  matters  continued  in 
thlB  state  up  to  the  year  1803,  when  the  rule  was  relaxed, 
andihe  "  other  poor  natives  were  admitted  "  to  a  share  in 
the  privileges,  the  exclusive  possession  of  which  had  fhiled 
either  to  convert  or  conciliate  the  incorrigible  Papists. 
In  the  interval  between  those  two  dates  the  Charter  Schools 
appear  to  have  been  in  what  the  Commissioners  of  the 
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Board  of  Education,  (Third  Beport,  p.  24,)  call  *'  a  wretched 
state ;"  nor  was  the  prosperity,  consequent  upon  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  rule,  so  remarkable  in  character  as  to  preserve  the 
Charter  Schools  from  decay  and  extinction.  *^  Whilst,"6ay  the 
Commissioners,  **  we  warmly  and  sincerely  applaud  the  pious 
and  patriotic  efforts  of  those  who  contributed  to  the  establish- 
ment, and  laboured  for  the  success  of  this  institution,  we  feel 
ourselves  bound  to  state  that,  during  a  very  considerable 
period  of  its  existence,  it  appears  to  have  fallen  short  of  attain- 
ing the  jpurposes  for  which  it  was  established,  and  to  have 
faued  or  one  great  object,  that  was  intended  and  expected 
from  it"  (beautiful  simplicity) — *Hhe  conversion  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  from  the  errors  of 
Popery.  The  utter  inadequacy  of  the  institution  in  point 
of  magnitude  and  extent  for  that  object,  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  its  failure,  independently  of  the  operation  of 
other  causes.  The  number  of  Popish  children  in  all  the 
schools  at  any  one  time  haa  probably  never  amounted  to 
sixteen  himdred;  and  this  must  havebome  so  small  a  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  number  to  be  educated,  as  to  have  no  sensi- 
ble influence  on  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  even  allow- 
ing that  all  who  were  educated  in  these  schools  continued  in 
the  Protestant  persuasion ;  this,  however,  is  certainly  not  the 
fact ;  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
those  who  have  returned  to  the  Popish  persuasion,  there  ia 
reason  to  believe  that  it  has  not  been  incon8iderable.'*(3rdRe- 

Krt  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
3land,  p.  24.)  Further  on  the  Commissioners  say,  that, 
"  the  reluctance  of  Popish  parents  to  commit  their  children 
to  the  care  of  the  Society  seemed  to  have  subsided ;"  and 
that  there  were  "  constant  instances  of  earnest  solicitations 
on  the  part  of  Popish  parents  for  the  admission  of  their 
children/' 

But  notwithstanding  the  subsidence  of  the  reluctance, 
(commissioners  of  education  as  well  as  ministers  of  State 
mix  metaphors  occasionally),  nay  the  irrepressible  eagerness 
of  Catholics  to  commit  their  cnildren  to  the  Incorporated 
Society,  in  some  way  or  another  the  Charter  Schools  most 
unmistakeably  died  out.  It  was  the  fate  of  every  attempt  at 
the  conversion  of  Ireland.  Just  at  the  very  moment  when  all 
Ireland  having  gone  to  bed  in  Popery  was  about  to  awake  in 
Protestantism,  something  occurred  to  mar  the  happy  consum- 
mation, and  Ireland  became  more  hopelessly  Popish  than  ever. 
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The  Charter  Schools  were  on  the  eve  of  atchieving  the  most 
signal  triamphs  when  they  were  suppressed ;   so  was  the 
new  reformation  about  thirty  years  ago;  so  were  the  Conne- 
mara  and  Dingle  movements  in  our  own  time.  It  was  the  old 
story  of  the  horse  that  died  of  starvation  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  beginning  to  get  used  to  it.    But  the  studv 
of  those  attempts  is  profitable  nevertheless,  for  although 
they  have  not,  as  formerly,  the  countenance  and  support  of 
the  State,  they  are  still  repeated  in  various  forms  and  com- 
mand a  degree  of  sympathy  in  many  of  our  fellow-subjects, 
quite  sufficient  for  every  purpose  of  insult  and  annoyance, 
and'  requiring  to  be  kept  in  constant  and  careful  check. 
Indeed  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
most  moderate,  fair-spoken,  and  gentlemanly  advocates  of 
State  endowment,  for  what  are  called  ^'Church Schools," 
or  *'  Scriptural  Schools,"  are  one  degree  behind  the  "  Church 
Missionary  Society,"  in  their  zeal  for  corrupt  proeelytism.  Or 
that  they  would  not  reorganize  the  Charter  Schools  in  their 
most  odious  shape  if  it  were  in  their  power.    It  did  not,  of 
course,  form  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the  late  Commission 
to  enter  at  large  into  the  constitution  of  endowments  that 
had  expired  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  could  never  reappear 
at  least  in  their  old  form ;  but  as  there  is  an  absolute  identity 
of  purpose  between  the  mass  of  those  who  assail  the  present 
^stem  of  national  education  on  Protestant  grounds,  and 
those  who  endowed  and  organized  the  Charter  Schools;  nay 
as  tlieir  tactics  are  almost  identical ;  a  somewhat  close  in- 
spection of  the  old  system  which  aimed  at  precisely  the  same 
end  as  the  new,  would  not  be  amiss.    No  matter  what  be  the 
professions  of  the  chief  opponents  of  the  national  system  of 
education,  [for  we,  ourselves,  are  not  its  apologists  in  the 
abstract,]  we  must  regard  those  gentlemen  as  the  admirers, 
if  not  the  inheritors  of  the  Charter  School  system ;  penetrated 
with  the  same  spirit,  and  as  more  dangerous  because  more 
experienced,  less  confident,  and  less  rash,  than  their  predeces- 
sors.   The  following  tabular  return  was  the  result  of  an  in- 
spection made  bv  o^er  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board 
of  Education  (Clare  street),  and  given  in  the  Appendix 
No.  7  to  their  Third  Beport,  (1808)  p.  78.    It  shows 
the  relative  proportion  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  chil- 
dren in  the  chi^r  schools,   and  is  compiled  from  one 
of  two  returns,  made  by  a  certain  Dr.  Beaufort,  and  Mr. 
Comeille  respectively.  Weoopjr  the  first  by  way  of  sample 
merely.    The  other  is  similar  m  every  respect. 
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FigareB  such  as  we  have  just  quoted  would  be  very 
alarming  at  the  present  day,  and  it  is  evident  that  nothing 
short  of  absolute  dominion  on  the  one  hand,  and  absolute 
subjection  on  the  other,  could  account  Sot  the  presence  of  so 
many  children  of  Catholics  in  the  charter  schools.  With 
Catholics  in  the  enjoyment  of  dvil  rights  and  political  power 
andinflaence  as  now,  such  a  thing  womd  be  simply  impossible. 
The  application  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  may  have  accom- 
plishea  somewhat  similar  results  amongst  the  orphans  of 
Gathol!c  soldiers,  but  they  are  not  avowed  and  gloried  in. 
What  was  then  lawful  trade  is  now  smuggling,  what  was 
then  war  is  now  piracy ;  but  the  result  was  very  much  the 
same.  Formerly  the  children  were  bought  and  ticketed  as 
the  ofibpring  of  uatholics,  now  they  are  stolen  and  disguised 
at  once,  but  no  one  will  pretend  to  say  that  there  is  a 
balance  of  morality  on  one  side  or  the  otlier.  The  Reports 
of  which  the  tables  are  abstracts,  vary  considerably  in 
iharacter;  some  schools  are  favourably  dealt  with,  and  others 
very  hardly  treated.  The  description  of  one  of  the  latter  class^ 
Ae  Castledermot  school,  is  wo|rth  preserving  :--^'' There 
were  forty  boys  in  the  school,"  says  the  inspector,  "when  I 
Tisited  it ;  of  those  about  two-thirds  were  healthy  looking 
children,  and  the  rest  were  deHcate  and  puny ;  of  whicn 
namber,  one  had  a  broken  back,  another  a  scroftdous  scar 
under  the  chin,  and  a  third  atumour  over  his  right  eye ;  some 
of  the  children  had  eruptive  pimples  which  I  thought  was 
tiie  itch,  but  the  master  said  it  was  heat  of  blood  from  the 
stirabout." 

In  his  report  upon  the  Lintown  factory  upon  the  Pococke 
foundation,  the  inspector  says — *'The  catechist  visitor 
further  informed  me  that  as  far  as  he  could  learn,  the  lads 
who  were  of  Boman  Catholic  parents  by  both  sides,  when 
they  had  served  tlieir  apprenticeship  relapsed  to  the  Romish 
persuasion" — and  farther  on  he  details  a  characteristic 
circumstance  which  will  be  found  to  run  through  some  of 
the  reports  of  the  present  Coomiission,  with  reference  to 
the  state  of  secular  education  in  Scriptural  schools.  ''  An 
application,"  he  says,  "  was  lately  made  to  the  Society  to 
allow  the  head  class,  who  had  read  all  the  present  school 
books,  to  read  the  Roman  and  Grecian  histories,  but  it  was 
rei^ued  by  the  Society,  they  not  considering  such  books 
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Jilted  for  charity  schools^  but  they  desired  the  master  to 
select  any  of  the  reUgiotts  books  which  should  be  sent.    I 
saw  their  secretary's  letter  dated  the  17th  August,  1808» 
on  this  subject."  App.  p.  84.    That  the  same  idea  with 
reference  to  secular  education  prevails  to  a  large  extent 
amongst  the  patrons  of  the  ''  Scriptural  schools/'  is  manifest 
from  the  report  of  the  present  Commission.    The  clergy  of 
the  Establisned  Church  would  seem  to  consider  the  commu- 
nication of  any  degree  of  knowledge  to  a  parish  school  boy, 
over  and  above  what  is  necessary  for  stumbling  through  a 
verse  of  Scripture,  a  most  inconvenient,  not  to  say  a  revo- 
lutionary ana  radical  proceeding.    There  should  be  a  sliding 
scale  of  knowledge  in  every  well  regulated  parish.    The 
minister  should  naturally  have,  or  get  credit  for  having, 
the  greater  portion ;  the  squire  might  possibly  come  next ; 
the  apothecary  and  attorney  next,  at  a  sufficient  distance ; 
the  parish  clerk  next,  and  the  parishioners  at  large  last. 
Some  curious  instances  of  this  fact»  and  particularly  curiout 
in  relation  to  the  passage  we  have  just  quoted,  are  to  be 
found  in  this  Report,  and  in  the  reports  of  her  Majesty's 
inspectors  of  schools  in  England,  where  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  have  tneir  own  way  in  the  national 
schools  belonging  to  their  own  denomination.     We  first 
quote  a  passage  from  the  general  report  of  Mr*  Abraham, 
one  of  the  assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Bchool-books  are  of  an  inferior  description,  being,  in  fact,  tbe 
old  stock  of  the  Kildare-place  Society,  every  way  out  of  date,  and 
behind  the  time.  The  only  geography  in  the  hands  of  pupils  is  a^ 
eoropendium  of  about  twenty  pages  ;  and  their  spelling-books  give 
them  no  assistance  whatever  m  learning  the  derivation  of  words. 
Indeed,  I  have  not  visited  a  single  Church  Education  Society  School 
in  which  the  pupils  had  been  taught  any  thing  with  respect  to  the 
roots  of  woros,  or  the  nature  and  power  of  prefixes  and  aflixes,  with 
which  the  pupils  of  the  National  Schools  are  so  familiar. 

I  have  found  the  local  clergy  to  attach  far  less  importance  to  tbe 
secular  instruction  given  in  their  schools  than  it  would  seem  to 
claim,  viewed  even  as  nothing  more  than  a  medium  of  reli^oos 
teaching.  I  have  generally  ob^rved  that  in  entering  their  visits  in 
the  Report  Book  they  make  no  allusion  to  the  result  or  nature  of 
the  examination  they  hold,  beyond  mentioning  occasionally  that  tbej 
heard  the  pupils  readine  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  or  New  Testament. 
In  many  schools  the  Bible  was  the  only  reading  book.  The  follow, 
ing  circumstance  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  views  of  the  clerical 
superintendents  of  the  parish  schools.    The  master  of  a  school  ixt 
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ttie  county  of  Monagban,  in  filling  un  the  printed  form  of  return  sent 
to  bim  b/  the  Commission,  \rrote  what  follows  under  the  head  of 
•*  General  Remarks  :*•  **  The  Holy  Scriptures  is  (tic)  compared  to  a 
lamp,  and  a  school- master  to  give  light  and  teach  ;  and  as  the  (tic) 
make  the  nmple  wise  unto  salvation^  the  (tic)  are  taught  here  daily, 
tlthoogh  the  majority  are  Roman  Catholics.  From  the  above  1  am 
taoffht  b^  the  Saviour^  if  I  love  him»  to  feed  his  lambs,  together  with 
arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  mensuration.*'  1  drew  the  attention 
of  Archdeacon  Rustell,  of  Clontibret,  the  rector  of  the  place,  to  this 
production,  when  he  admitted  that  the  author  was  quite  illiterate> 
tNityat  the  same  time>  an  invaluable  teacher,  and  one  whose  loss  could 
not  easily  be  supplied.  I  had  occasion  also  to  notice  before  another 
clergyman,  the  rector  of  Monaghan>  the  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of 
the  simplest  words,  exhibited  in  a  school  in  his  neighbourhood ;  but 
be  asked  me  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  a  jSbrtp^tcrai  school — as  if  the 
ue  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words, 
were  incompatible. 

As  to  the  special  reports  of  the  Assistant  Oommis- 
lioners,  upon  industrial  schools,  we  might  refer  to  them 
passim  for  illustrations  of  contempt  of  secular  learning  in 
the  Scriptural  Establishments ;  but  before  closing  the  pap^ 
we  shall  perhaps  oflfer  a  "spicilegium"  of  short  extracts  bear- 
ing upon  this  point.  To  shew,  however,  that  it  is  not  confined 
to  Ireland,  where  the  Toluntary  poverty  of  the  Established 
Church  schools  will  not  enable  the  rectors  to  procure  the 
services  of  decent  masters,  but  that  it  extends  equally  to 
England,  where  the  Established  clergy  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  the  National  system  ;  the  following  specimen  of  writing 
from  dictation,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  the  Church  cate- 
chism, may  well  take  its  place  beside  the  specimens  in  the  re- 
ports of  Mr.  Abraham,  and  the  other  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners. It  is  taken  from  the  general  report  for  the  year 
1865  by  her  Majesty's  inspector  of  schools,  the  Eev.  W. 
H.  Brookfield,  M.A.,  on  the  schools  inspected  in  Kent, 
Surrey,  Sussex,  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

"  My  complaint,"  says  the  inspector,  **  is  not  that  the  Charch 
Catechism  is  taught,  but  that  it  is  not  taught;  not  that  time  and 
toil  and  patience  and  impatienoe  are  spent  upon  it,  but  that  they  are 
^»eDt  8o  much  in  vain, — that  sound,  or  an  approximation  to  the  sound, 
is  aU  that  is  in  too  many  instances  attained, — ^that  two  children  of 
average  intelligence  (for  they  were  such),  of  about  eleven  years  each, 
who  did  their  arithmetic  and  reading  tolerably  well,  who  wrote 
something  pretty  legible,  intelligible,  and  sensible,  about  an  omnibus 
and  about  a  steam-^at,  should,  after  the  irksome,  the  weary,  the 
reiterated  drilling  of  four  or  five  years,  half  an  hour  a  day,  day  school 
21 
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and  Sanday  school,  write  such  an  answer  as  the  following  to  the 
question — "  What  is  thy  duty  towards  thy  neighbour  ?"— "  My  dooty 
tords  my  Nabers  to  love  him  as  thyself  and  to  do  to  all  men  as  I  wed 
thou  shall  do  and  to  me  to  lore  onner  and  sake  my  farther  and  Mo- 
ther to  onner  and  to  bay  the  queen  and  all  that  are  pet  in  a  forty  un- 
der her  to  smit  myself  to  all  my  goodness  teaches  sportial  pastures 
and  mastures  to  oughten  my silf  lordly  and  Every  to  all  my  betters 
to  hut  no  body  by  would  nor  deed  to  be  trew  in  jest  in  all  my  deelins 
to  bear  no  malis  nor  ated  in  your  arts  to  kep  my  ands  from  pecken 
and  steel  my  turn  from  Evil  speak  and  lawing  and  slanders  not  to 
civet  nor  desar  other  mans  good  but  to  lem  laber  trewly  to  gpt  my 
own  leaving/'  Here  is  another  sample,  taken,  it  is  stated,  from:  tbe 
slate  of  an  mtelligent  hoy  at  a  good  school : — *'  They  (my  godfathers 
and  godmothers)  did  promise  and  voal  three  things  m  my  name  first 
that  1  should  pernounce  of  the  devel  and  all  his  walks,  pumps,  and 
valities  of  this  wicked  world,  and  all  the  sinful  larsts  of  the  flesh," 
&c. 

Notwithstanding  the  narrownees  of  our  intellects  and  the 
enslavement  of  our  souls,  we  are  not  quite  prepared  for 
this  sort  of  thing  as  yet,  and  are  perhaps  even  less  able  to 
appreciate  its  advantages  now  than  we  were  in  the  time  of 
the  Charter  Schools.    There  is  no  part  of  the  Charter  School 
system,  not  even  excepting  the  broken  backs,  sore  eyes, 
and  scrofulous  humours,  that  some  of  those  who  now  seek 
to  alter  the  National  system  of  education  would  not  gladly 
see  revived ;  nay,  the  very  affectation  of  a  desire  in  those 
parties  to  liberalize  their  policy  and  soften  down  objections, 
should  be  jealously  watched,  as  the  alterations  are  all  made 
with  a  view  to  the  original  end,  and  not  by  any  means  firom 
a  wavering  or  change  of  purpose.    The  Committee  of  the 
Incorporated  Society  itself— whose  express  business  was 
the  promotion  of  Protestant  schools  in  Ireland — were  not 
anxious  to  continue  any  part  of  their  system  that  was 
shewn  to  be  superfluously  oaious.    They  were  quite  satisfied 
to  suppress  an  objectionable  book,  or  a  book  with  an  incon* 
venient  name,  although  that  name  was  borrowed  from  their 
own  peculiar  function,  from  their  very  reason  of  existence. 
Thus  in  the  report  which  we  have  already  quoted,  the  Com- 
miesionors  of  Education  state  their  belief  that  **  the  impres- 
sions of  Popish  parents  adverse  to  the  society,  will  assuredly 
abate  in  proportion  to  the  confidence  that  must  result  from 
general  good  management.     From  the  liberal  principles  by 
which  amnission  is  now  regulated,  and  from  the  Society 
having  removed  a  well  founded  objection  to  the  course  of 
religious  education  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  forms  ecu  led 
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tke  Protestant  CatecMsm"  Those  liberal  principles,  this 
removal  of  well  founded  objections,  and  this  denial  of  the 
name  of  Protestant,  were  not  founded  on  any  diminution  of 
zeal  or  abatement  of  desire  to  corrupt  and  protestantize  the 
children  of  Catholic  parents,  but  from  the  rery  opposite 
reason,  and  it  is  therefore  that  unless  those  who  seek  to 
alter  the  present  National  system  do  give  distinct  pledges 
and  securities  that  they  have  abandoned  the  end  which  they 
sought  by  their  resistance  to  it,  any  reformation  of  the  sys- 
tem, in  their  interest  at  least,  must  be  opposed  and  defeated. 
We  shall  have  occasion  later  to  return  to  this  branch  of  the 
subject. 

Although  the  charter  schools  were  gradually  suppressed 
and  their  endowments  in  land  re-conveyed  to  the  various 
proprietors,  still  lai^  endowments  had  been  given  by  in- 
dividuals to  the  society,  without  reference  to  the  Charter 
Schools,  and  several  important  endowments  yet  exist  upon 
those  foundations.    The  estates  vesting  in  the  society  are 
very  considerable,  and  its  schools  are  for  the  most  part  well 
admmistered.    The  education  given  in  these  schools   is 
purely  Protestant,  and  their  general  merit  is  such  that  they 
are  ouoted  by  the  late  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland,  one  of 
the  dissenting  Commissioners,  as  illustrating  the  superiority 
of  separate  over  mixed  education.     They  make  no  pretence 
of  proselytism  at  present,  and  it  is  believed  have  far  less 
of  the  substance  of  it  than  the  common  parish  schools. 
Returning,  however,  to  the  general  history  of  school  en- 
dowments, we  find  that  in  1791  a  report  was  made  by  a 
Commission  nominated  in.  1788,  under  an  act  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  28  Geo.  III.,  c.  16,  enabling  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  appoint  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  various 
classes  of  schools.     The  act  itself  was  passed  in  comformity 
with  resolutions  of  the  Irish  House  of  Ootnmons,  recom- 
mending a  scheme  of  educational  reform,  so  comprehensive 
as  to  include  the  establishment  of  a  second  University,  and 
of  provincial  grammar  schools,  such  as  the  Diocesan  and 
Royal  Schools  might  be  if  properly  administered.    The 
final  report  of  this  Commission  made,  as  has  been  stated,  in 
1791,  represents  "  that  the  charter,  parish,  royal,  anddioccsan 
schools  had  not  answered  the  intentions  of  the  founders; 
that  the  parish  and  diocesan  schools,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, had  been  of  little  use  to  the  public,  and  that  the  bene- 
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fit  derived  from  echools  of  royal  foundation  liad  been  totally 
inadequate  to  the  expectations  that  might  have  been  justly 
formed  from  their  large  endowments;  that  in  many  of 
the  charter  schools  the  clothing  food,  health,  and  education 
of  the  children  had  been  shamefully  neglected;  and  that 
that  great  national  charity  had  not  yet  produced  those 
salutary  effects  which  the  public  expected  from  the  institu- 
tion." They  gave  it,  too,  as  their  decided  opinion  **  that 
when  the  peculiar  constitution  of  a  school  or  the  intentions 
of  founders  did  not  interfere,  no  distinction  should  be  made 
between  the  professors  of  various  religions,  and  they  further 
recommended  that  Roman  Catholics  should  be  admitted  to 
the  parish  schools,  and  thatthe  clergy  of  all  persuasions  should 
have  access  to  those  schools  to  instruct  the  children  belong- 
ing to  their  respective  communions  in  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion." They  also  recommended  the  establislunent  of  classical 
schools,  and  they  further  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
species  of  polytechnic  institution,  to  be  called  the  profes- 
sional academy,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  professional 
training  to  those  intended  for  tlie  army,  navy,  or  com- 
merce. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  report  of  1791, 
because  its  reccommendations  are  not  generally  known, 
and  because  it  embodies  the  principle  of  the  present  national 
system  of  education,  although  in  a  very  rudimentary  form. 

The  remaining  history  of  educational  endowments  is 
traced  by  the  late  Commissioners  through  four  periods* 
The  first  of  these  extending  from  1791  to  1807,  includes 
the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities  in  respect  of  education  ; 
the  appointment  of  the  old  board  of  charities ;  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hibernian  Society  for  founding  schools  and 
circulating  the  Scriptures  in  Ireland ;  the  incorporation  of 
the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in 
Ireland,  commonly  known  as  the  Kildare-place  Society, 
and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  the  National  Board.  The  next  period  from  1813  to 
1827,  embraces  the  establishment  of  the  Clare-street  Board, 
the  first  considerable  suppression  of  the  Charter  Schools, 
and  the  commencement  of  Parliamentary  grant  in  aid  of 
the  erection  of  school  houses,  which  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  continued  to  be  so 
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applied  by  the  holder  of  that  oiEce  for  a  series  of  years. 
An  advance  from  this  fund  was  rarely  made  until  a  pro- 
portionate sum  had  been  raised  by  f  rivate  subscription  and 
a  small  endowment  in  land,  or  a  site  for  the  building  at  all 
e?ents  secured  in  peq)etuity,  or  for  a  considerable  term  to 
educational  purposes.  This  wasin  point  of  fact,  nothing  more 
than  -an  additional  endowment  of  the  Established  Church  ; 
in  as  much  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  parish  schools 
have  been  buUt  out  of  this  fund,  and  out  of  the  private  funds 
and  endowments  in  land,  attracted  by  the  Parliamentary 
grants ;  and  in  as  much  as  ninety  per  cent  of  the  school  houses 
80  built  are  vested  in  the  minister  of  the  parish,  either 
alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  landlord  or  the  church 
wardens.  The  third  period,  extends  frona  the  report  of  the 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1828,  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  National  system,  to  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  presided 
OTer  by  Mr.  Wyse — (1835-8 ;)  and  which  recommended 
amongst  other  things  the  adaptation  of  the  present  royal  and 
diocesan  schools  to  a  system  of  county  accademies  or  grammar 
schools,  and  also  the  establishment  of  provincial  colleger, 
and  of  a  second  university  for  Ireland.  This  last  recom- 
mendation, as  we  all  know,  has  had  its  effect  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Queen's  University.  To  the  fourth  period 
belongs  the  interval  between  the  Report  of  Mr.  Wyse's 
Commission  and  the  present  time.  The  want  of  schools 
intermediate  between  the  Queen's  University  and  the 
National  Schools,  having  been  urged  upon  the  late  Lord 
Lieutenant  by  persons  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  an  address  to  her  Majesty  was  voted  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  "an  inquiry  into  the  endowment  funds, 
and  actual  condition  of  all  schools  endowed  for  the  purposes 
of  education  in  Ireland,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  instruction  given  in  schools;"  and  the  address  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  appointment  of  the  late  Commission. 

The  Report,  after  this  general  history  of  educational  endow- 
ments, takes  up  the  history  of  special  classes  of  endow- 
ments, beginning  with  the  diocesan  schools,  and  giving  a  short 
account  of'such  of  thoseestablishments  as  are  in  existence.  In 
their  general  remarks  the  Commissioners  notice  the  incon- 
Tenience  and  mismanagement  of  the  machinery  which  the 
State  has  provided  for  the  support  of  those  schools,  in  the 
shape  of  an  assessment  upon  the  beneficed  clergy,  and  of  pre- 
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sentments  by  the  Grand  Juries  of  the  varioiis  counties  for 
building  or  repairs.     It  also  notices  the  complete  neglect  of 
these  schools  by  the  Clare-street  Board,  observing  that 
**  since  1833  it  does  not  appear  that  they  (the  Board)  have 
taken  any  step  to  check  the  increasing  decay  and  inefficiency 
of  those  schools  "    The  Commissioners  state  it  to  be  their 
opinion  that  those  schools  are  essentially  non-exclusive  in 
character,  and  recommend  that  they  should  be  placed  under 
the  government  of  a  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  tn- 
dowed  Schools.    They  also  recommend  arrangements  for 
the  admission  of  free  pupils  which  are  in  themselves  liberal 
and  conceived  in  a  right  spirit,  and  surest  several  reforms  of 
detail  with  which  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  concern  ourselves 
at  present,  as  it  is  with  principles  we  mean  to  deal.     The 
report  proceeds  similarly  with  the  Royal  Schools,  the  next 
important  class,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that   they 
also  are  completely  non-exclusive  in  character,  and  con- 
sequently fall    under   the  jurisdiction    of  the    proposed 
Board.     We  think  it  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  particulars 
of  the  re-distribution  of  income,  and  to  the  various  reforms 
administrative,  or  otherwise,  suggested  by  the  Commis- 
sioners ;  but  it  may  be  right  to  say  that  the  Commissioners 
recommend  an  increase  in  the  number  of  exhibitions  to  be 
granted  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Royal  Schools,  andsuggest  that 
they  should  be  given  in  connexion  with  the  Queen's  colleges 
as  well  as  with  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  Royal  Schools  are 
evidently  treated  as  of  a  better  class  than  the  Diocesan 
Schools,  and  their  teaching  is  more  directly  subordinated  to 
University  education,  but  in  other  respects  they  are  dealt 
with  exactly  as  the  Diocesan  Schools.    With  reference  to 
the  schools  upon  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  their 
character  is  exclusively  Protestant,  according  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  founder,  and  the  terms  of  the  charter.     The 
history  of  that  class  of  schools  is  likewise  given  at  consider- 
able length,  and  it  would  appear  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Asdstant  Commissioners  that  they  are  generally  in  an  un- 
satisfactory condition,  and  that  those  ibr  whose  benefit  they 
were  intended  derive  very  slight  benefit  indeed  from  them. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Governors  appear  also  to 
be  ot  a  most  slovenly  and  perfunctory  character,  more  so 
perhaps  than  even  those  of  the  Clare-street  Board,*    and 
attended  with  the  same  evil  consequences.     We  cannot  say 
that  we  take  any  interest  one  way  or  the  other  in  the 

*  Reports  of  Assistant  Commbsioners,  Appendix^  p.  5. 
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measuree  recommended  by   the  Commissioners  for    the 
amelioration  of  this  division  of  schools.    To  the  nation 
generally  they  are  equally  odious  in  their  founder,  their 
objects,  and  themselves.    Although  of  private  foundation 
and,  therefore,  necessarily  governed  by  the  will  of  the 
founder,  they   cannot  be   regarded   as  ordinary    Protes- 
tant   schools,   established    out  of   Protestant  funds,  for 
the  education  of  Protestants.  They  were  endowed  out  of  lands 
then  recently  acquired,  through  confiscation,  and  the  founder 
was  a  truculent  oigot.  whose  spirit  fortunately  interfered  to 
mar  his  own  work.    The  Incorporated  Society  schools  next 
come  under  review,  and  as  they,  being  exclusively  Protestant, 
are  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proposed  Board, 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  in  their  regard 
can  have  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  of  mixed 
education,  which  seems,  by  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners 
as  well  as  of  the  public,  to  be  the  real  question,  for  the 
adjustment  of  which,  the  facts,  if  not  the  recommendations 
of  the  Beport,  must  be  made  available.    It  seems  to  have 
been  so  understood  by  the  three  Commissioners  who  signed 
the  report,  as  well  as  by  the  two  who  dissented  from  their 
brethren  and  from  each  other.     Mr.  Ferguson  also,  who 
acted  for  some  time  as  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners, 
and  whose  name  appears  on  the  title  page  of  a  pamphlet 
in  our  head  list,  see^s  to  take  a  similar  view,  and  Mr. 
Abraham,  one  of  his  •olleagues,  reports,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards have  occasion  to  observe,  that  it  does  not  appear 
possible  to  remove  the  obiections  of  Catholics  to  the  system 
of  mixed  education,  which  it  is  proposed  to  admiuisW  in 
the  Royal  and  Diocesan  Schools. 

The  Report  next  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  schools  under 
the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  an  association 
which  only  exists  pro  forma,  and  exercises  no  visitorial  or 
administrative  authority .  The  Report  recommends  the  trans- 
fer of  such  of  its  schools  as  may  happen  to  be  non-exclusive 
to  the  proposed  Board  of  endowed  schools.  The  Report  next 
deals  with  a  subject  of  extreme  importance,  namely,  the 
relations  existing  between  the  Board  of  Charities  and 
educational  endowments.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
shortcomings  of  the  former  Board  of  Charities,  although  its 
history  is  given  in  the  Report.  The  constitution  of  the 
present  board  is  sufficiently  well  known.     The  Commis*- 
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sioners  of  charitable  donations  are  thirteen  in  number,  three 
being  ex-officio,  namely  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Chief 
Baron,  and  the  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court,  and  ten 
nominated  by  the  crown,  of  whom  five  are  Catholics.  The 
Protestant  and  Catholic  members  respectively  are  standing 
Committees  for  the  consideration  of  matters  of  discipline  and 
usage  afiectinff  their  respective  Churches,  and  the  Commis- 
sion is  served  by  two  secretaries,  of  whom  one  is  neces- 
sarily a  Catholic.  The  Board  is  a  corporation,  to  which 
endowments  may  be  devised,  in  trust,  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, but  the  Catholic  body  is  altogether  unwilling  to  vest, 
its  charities  in  a  government  board,  and  prefers  resorting 
to  what  is  considered  the  less  objectionable  though  cumbrous 
and  costly  machinery  of  trustees.  There  is,  however,  one 
function  of  the  board,  the  exercise  of  which,  so  far  frotn 
being  objectionable  to  Catholics,  they  would  be  gratified 
to  see  favoured  and  strengthened.  The  board  is  empowered 
to  sue  for  charitable  donations  withheld,  concealed,  or  mis- 
applied ;  and  this  provision  applies  not  merely  to  chari- 
ties vesting  in  itself,  but  to  charities  in  whomsoever 
vesting.  Their  jurisdiction,  however,  appears  very  defective 
in  this  respect,  and  the  Endowed  Schools'  ConmiiBsioners 
illustrate  its  defectiveness  by  reference  to  the  case  of  the 
Elphin  Catholic  diocesan  seminary,  for  which  the  late  com- 
mission succeeded  in  recovering  a  sum  of  £360.  The  defect 
of  jurisdiction  in  the  present  Board  liesro  the  fact  that  in  order 
to  make  their  jurisdiction  attach,  complaint  must  have  been 
made  that  the  charity  has  been  withheld,  concealed,  or  misap- 
plied. They  have  no  original  jurisdiction  to  see  from  the 
•outset  that  a  charity  be  not  withheld,  conceded,  or  misap- 
plied, and  even  where  it  has  been  so  dealt  with  they  have  no 
authority  to  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  until  complaint  shall  have 
been  made.  The  Commissioners*  refer  in  the  following 
terms  to  the  Elphin  case. 

The  facts  relating  to  this  endowment,  as  reported  to  as  by  our 
Assistant  Commissioner,  are  fully  stated  in  the  Tables  of  Schools 
and  Endowments.  We  think  it  right  to  direct  attention  particular Ij 
to  them,  as  furnishing  a  remarkable  example  of  the  evil  effects 
which  result  from  limiting  the  duty  of  superintending  and  con- 
trolling the  administration  of  educational  charities  to  cases  where 
the  intended  endowment  has  been  "  withheld,  concealed  or  misap- 
plied."  Such  a  restriction  operates,  we  think,  injuriously  in  two 
ways.     In  the  6rst  place,  the  action  of  the  public  authority  is  gener* 
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all/  delayed  to  a  period  far  beyond  that  when  its  intervention  has  be- 
come  desirable,  and  not  unfrequently,  until  the  benefit  intended  to 
the  poblic  has  been  seriously  compromised,  or  even  lost.  In  the  next 
place  it  is  possible  that  even  this  tardy  protection  may  never  be  ex- 
tended to  the  endowment,  since  it  may  be  for  the  advantage  of  all 
best  acquainted  with  the  estate  to  be  administered  to  disregard  the 
interests  of  the  charity.  The  present  case  illustrates  both  these 
defects  in  the  law  as  it  now  stands  ;  for  a  lapse  of  thirteen  years 
occurred,  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  before  any  portion  of  the 
educational  bequest  was  secured.  Moreover,  the  steps  by  which  this 
was  affected  were  tttken  by  the  Board  of  Charitable  Bequests,  only 
on  oar  suggestion  made  in  consequence  of  the  circumstance  being 
brooght  under  our  notice  by  the  Report  of  our  Assistant  Commis- 
iioner,  who  states  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  learn  that  either  of 
the  trustees  named  in  the  will  *'  ever  acted  in  the  trust,  or  interfered 
in  any  way,  for  the  protection  of  the  charity." 

Mr.  Abraham,  from  whose  report  they  quote,  has  put  the 
matter  very  broadly,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
is  not  a  solitary  case,  but  that  in  very  numerous  instances 
charities  have  been  totally  lost  by  this  want  of  jurisdiction 
in  the  Bequest  Board. 

'*The  case,**  observes  Mr.  Abraham,  <' appears  to  me  to  be  a 
itroDg  illustration  of  the  defective  working  of  the  Bequest  Board, 
whose  jurisdiction  requires  to  be  attracted  by  the  abuse,  and  too 
often  by  the  loss  of  the  charity.  Were  that,  or  any  similar  Board, 
enabled  to  take  cognizance  of  charities  from  the  moment  their  inte> 
rest  should  vest,  mal- administration  of  the  kind  I  have  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  would  become  impossible,  and  it  would  be  an  acceptable 
relief  to  executors  of  good  faith  to  have  their  responsibility  sheltered  by 
the  intervention  of  such  a  Board,  under  whose  protection,  even 
should  the  charity  fail  to  establish  its  claim,  the  failure  at  least 
woold  be  placed  beyond  suspicion." 

In  page  185  of  the  report,  the  Commissioners  refer  to 
another  case  illustrative  of  the  same  defect  of  jurisdiction — 
fte  case  of  the  Illerton  School  in  the  County  of  Galway. 
As  the  passage  is  not  long,  and  the  illustration  it  supplies 
seems  very  forcible,  we  give  it  in  full. 

"  The  history  of  this  endowment,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  is  not  yet  in  operation,  presents  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  injury  which  results  to  educational  charities  from  the  want  of 
an  efficient  system  of  public  supervision.  If  such  a  control  existed, 
and  were  accompanied  with  adequate  powers  of  inouiry  and  control, 
legal  proceedings  would  be  more  effectual,  and,  in  all  probability,  the 
necessity  for  it  would  less  frequently  occur.  This  endowment, 
created  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Persse,  in  1812,  consisted  of  a  legacy  of 
JE50,  and  a  rent-charge  of  £26  (Irish).     The  lapse  of  twenty -seven 
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years  which  occurred  between  the  testator's  death  and  tbd  institn. 
tion  of  legal  proceedings  b^r  the  Oommissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  BeqnestSy  in  1839,  caused  the  Iom  of  the  legacy  and  of 
considerable  arrears  of  the  rent-charge,  extending  over  the  long 
period  from  1812  to  1830.  The  particulars  of  this  case  are  stated 
in  the  extract  from  the  report  of  our  Assistant  Commissioner»  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Tables  of  Schools  and  Endowments.  We 
concur  with  him  in  regarding  it  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency  of  the  powers  given  to  the  Oommissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  under  the  12th  sec.  of  the  7  and  8  Vic,  c. 
97,  whereby  the  funds  of  a  charity  must  have  been  withheld,  con- 
cealed, or  misapplied,  before  the^  can  be  brought  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commissioners.  This  limitation  is  productive  of  evil  in 
two  wavs ;  first,  because  such  a  postponement  or  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  public  authority  tends  to  render  it  nugatory  ;  and, 
secondly,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  best  modes  of  protecting  public 
charities  consists  in  stimulating  private  interest  to  efforts  in  their 
behalf;  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  insuring  a  prompt  and 
efficient  attention  to  the  representations  of  persons  locally  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  eaoh  case." 

Thifl  case,  however,  like  many  other  oases  in  the  report, 
would  seem  to  illustrate  something  more  than  a  want  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  Board  of  Charities ;  for  upon  reference 
to  the  report  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  upon  which  the 
above  has  been  founded,  it  appears  that  four  entire  years 
were  wasted  in  negotiations  between  the  Commissioners  and 
the  opponents  of  the  endowment.  Nay,  there  is  one  case  in 
which  an  endowment  created  by  a  will  dating  so  far  back  aa 
1776,  was  not  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Oommissioners 
of  Charities  before  the  year  1848,  and  even  then  the  Commis- 
sioners thought  proper  to  accept  a  compromise  from  the  owner 
of  the  property,  out  of  which  the  endowment  issued,  in  virtue 
of  which  a  perpetual  rent  charge  was  given  up  for  an  allow- 
ance during  the  life  time  of  the  then  proprietor.  We  copy 
the  entire  case,  as  it  exemplifies  nearly  all  the  prevailing 
defects  in  the  constitution,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Board  of  Charities. 

Monaghan  Edenbrone  School.-^Thh  school  was  endowed  by  Ed- 
ward Locas,  the  elder,  of  Castleshane,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan, 
October  17,  1756,  the  date  of  the  will  of  said  Edward  Lucas.  Pro- 
bate was  granted  to  Francis  Savage  and  Edward  Lucas,  Esqrs., 
April,  26,  1757.  After  various  other  bequests,  the  testator  oequeaths 
to  his  executor  the  sum  of  £30,  Irish,  to  be  applied  in  building  a 
schoolhouse  on  the  lands  of  Edenbrune,  near  Castleshane,  for  the 
use  of  the  poor  children  of  parents  residing,  or  who  have  resided  in 
or  near  Castleshane.     He  further  bequeaths  to  Francis  Savage  the 
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fee-simple  of  tbe  site  of  the  iDtended  soboolhouae,  and  ohargea  the 
lands  <k  Ffttegar  aod  Garrivekeel,  near  Monaghan,  with  a  rent  of 
£20,  Irish,  pa/able  to  his  executors  half-jearl^,  in  trust  for  the  use 
of  said  school  and  schoolhouse,  and  of  the  teacher  or  teachers  to  be 
employed  in  same.  He  next  appoints  the  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Mooighan  or  Buekwallis,  for  the  time  being,  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
Cittleshaoe  estate,  patrons  and  managers  of  the  sclmol.  A  power  of 
distress  is  given  to  Francis  Savage  and  his  heir»,  and  the  rent  is 
msde  chargeable  from  the  date  of  the  building  of  the  schoolhouse 
and  appointment  of  the  master  by  the  managers,  at  whose  discretion 
tbe  apportionment  of  the  rent  charge  is  declared  to  ren^ain.  The 
lands  of  Fategar  and  Oanrivekeel  aforesaid,  subject  to  the  rtntchftrge 
sod  to  such  other  charges  as  the  testator  shall  make,  pursuant  to  a 
power  reserved  in  the  will,  are  devised  to  Francis  Savage  in  trust 
for  tbe  use  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Castleshane  estate  for  the  time 
beine. 

The  exeoators  neglected  to  build  the  aohoolhonse,  and  const* 
qneotlj  the  condition  upon  which  tbe  rentdiarge  waa  nutde  to  vest 
never  came  into  existence.  The  n^atter  was  brought  before  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  in  the  year 
1848,  and  a  correspondence  was  entered  into  with  the  Right  Hon. 
Edward  Lucas,  proprietor  of  the  Gastleshane  estate,  in  tbe  course 
of  which  Mr.  Lucas  stated  that,  although  prepared  to  dispute  at  law 
the  claims  of  the  charity,  he  was  willing  daring  his  own  lifetime, 
to  contribute  £20  per  annum  to  the  salary  of  the  National  school- 
master of  the  district,  provided  the  National  Board  would  agree  to 
contribute  a  like  sum.  This  arrangement  was  acceded  to,  and  it 
wonld  appear  with  some  degree  of  alacrity,  by  the  Oooimiseioners, 
and  the  present  school  has  beeo  in  operation  since  1848. 

I  have  no  means  of  learning  upon  what  grounds  or  under  what  advice 
the  Commissioners  accepted  tbe  compromise  proposed  by  Mr.  Lucas, 
aod  by  which  the  perpetuity  secured  to  the  charity  by  the  will  of  his 
ancestor,  has  been  reduced  to  a  life  interest  at  best.  The  only  rea* 
son  put  forward  by  the  Oommissioners  would  hardly  appear  to  sus^ 
tain  tbe  decision  at  which  they  arrived.  **  The  Board,"  they  write, 
io  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Lucas,  and  which  closes  the  correspon- 
dence, "  considering  the  liberal  proposal  made  by  you,  do  not  feel 
called  on  to  press  a  claim,  now,  tor  the  first  time,  as  far  as  they  can 
learn,  brought  against  your  property  under  a  will  of  so  old  a  date  as 
17o7.**  Without  pretendmg  to  measure  the  discretion  of  the  Commis- 
sioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  as  guardians  of  the 
interests  of  a  charity,  I  believe  I  am  warranted  in  baying  that  nothing 
short  of  a  strong  opinion  from  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Board  against 
the  claims  of  a  charity,  or  the  practicability  of  their  enforcement, 
coald  justify  a  compromise  of  this  description.  It  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  tbe  Commissioners  have  used  a  sound  discretion,  and 
acted  under  competent  advice  ;  but  as  this  is  a  case  involving  nice 
questions  of  law,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  record  of  the 
opinion  which  guided  the  Commissioners. 

We  confess  we  are  not  quite  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr. 
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Abraham,  whose  report  we  have  quoted,  as  to  the  existence 
of  any  extreme  probability  or  vehement  presumption  that 
the  Commissioners  of  Charities  had  used  a  sound  discretion 
and  acted  under  competent  advice  in  this  matter.  We  are 
bound  to  assume  that  the  case  had  never  been  submitted 
to  the  Attorney  General,  as  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed 
Schools  were  unable  to  discover  any  trace  of  his  opinion ; 
or  rather  it  appears  highly  probable  that  no  such  opinion 
does  in  fact  exist,  as  in  case  it  ever  had  been  given,  the 
solicitors  of  the  Commission  would  have  an  entry  of  it  in 
the  cost-book.  But  if  that  be  so,  is  it  not  natural 
to  suppose,  without  any  disparagement  of  the  distinguished 
persons  who  compose  the  Board  of  Charities,  that  over- 
worked judges,  eminent  practising  barristers,  and  men  in 
hiffh  office,  have  neither  the  physical  power  nor  temper  of 
mmd  requisite  for  deciding  upon  a  difficult  point  of  law, 
vnthout  the  assistance  of  tne  Attorney  General.  It  would 
seem  to  be  no  improper  function  for  a  properly  qualified 
barrister  to  sit  as  paid  commissioner  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  his  undivided  attention  to  questions  of  law,  and  of 
suggesting  or  discountenancing  compromises  such  as  we 
have  just  noticed.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  sensible  that 
the  Commissioners  have  a  very  delicate  duty  to  perform  in 
relation  to  small  charities  especially,  when  they  have  to 
decide  upon  le^al  proceedings.  The  entire  expense  must 
be  borne  by  the  charity,  even  where  successful,  if  the 
opposing  interest  have  not  wherewithal  to  meet  the  costs. 
Grreat  judgment,  caution  and  tact  are  plainly  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  board  in  the  early  stages  of  its  proceecungs 
with  a  hostile  or  reluctant  party, — ^ut  such  prompt  ac- 
ceptance of  a  compromise  like  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Lucas 
in  the  foregoing  case,  is  something  that  we  cannot  under- 
stand, in  the  absence  of  all  proof  that  there  was  anything 
to  justify  it. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioners  that  the  duty  of  **  superintending  and  con- 
trolling" the  administration  of  educational  charities  should 
not  be  limited  to  cases  where  the  endowment  has  been 
withheld,  concealed,  or  misapplied ;  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  terms  **  controlling"  and  "  superintending,"  are 
not  those  which  we  should  prefer  to  use  in  defining  the 
jurisdiction  of  tho  present  or  any  future  board  of  charities. 
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It  is  not  doubtful  that  any  attempt  to  extend  the  powers 

of  the  CJommissioners  of  Charities  so  as  to  give  them  a 

perpetual  right  of  interference  in  the  administration  of  any 

fund,  once  Sie  fund  should  be  what  the  lawyers  call  **  at 

home/*  would  be  effectually  resisted.    The  people  of  this 

country,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  are  averse,  and 

properly  averse,  to  any  thing  like  an  administrative  action 

of  government  boards  in  what  must  be  considered  purely 

private  charities.    The  powers  of  the  Board  of  Charities 

might   safely  and  advantageously  be  extended  so  as  to 

enable  the  Commissioners  to  originate  inquiry  and  eveiy 

other  proceeding  for  the  discovery  of  a  charity,  but  they 

should  be  rigorously  kept  within  those  limits.     If  the 

Commissioners  be  enabled  to  discover  a  charity,  to  take 

proceedings  for  its  recovery,  and  to  lodge  it  in  the  right 

place,  they  will  have  done  a  very  hancfeome  amount  of 

work.    The  remainder  may  safely  be  left  to  the  regular 

tribunals  of  the  coimtry.    To  have  a  pNerpetual  Bowl  of 

superintendance  and  control  intermeddling  in  the  mani^e- 

ment  of  any  charity,  educational  or  otherwise,  after  that 

charity  should  even  have  reached  the  proper  hands,  is  what 

the  country  never  will  permit. 

The  great  importance  of  this  question  and  its  bearing 
upon  the  main  subject,  have  taken  us  somewhat  out  of  our 
dffect  road,  and  we  shall  close  this  branch  of  the  subject 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners,  regarding 
the  extension  of  new  powers  to  the  Board  of  Charities,  and 
determining  its  relation  towards  the  proposed  Board  of  En- 
dowed Schools. 

**  The  Court  of  Probate  in  Ireland  should  be  required,  in  all  cases 
of  wills  containing  bequests  for  educational  purposes,  to  make  re- 
toms  to  the  Begibtrar  of  School  Endowments,  showing  the  value  of 
the  testator's  property,  as  estimated,  with  a  view  to  tne  imposition 
of  probate  duty,  together  with  the  names  of  the  representatives  who 
have  fnroved  the  will.  The  succession  and  legacy  duty  office  should 
make  similar  returns,  in  any  case  where  the  representatives  apply 
either  to  have  a  deduction  of  probate  duty  made,  or  to  pay  an  in- 
creased amount.  The  same  officer  should  return  the  exact  sum  or 
estimated  value  of  all  gifu  made  for  educational  purposes,  whether 
by  deed  or  will,  consisting  of  real  or  of  personal  property,  which  it 
t^ecame  necessary  to  ascertain,  with  a  view  to  the  collection  of  the 
legacy  or  succession  duties. 

The  Court  of  Probate  and  the  Succession  and  Legacy  Duty  Office 
in  England  ought  to  make  like  returns,  in  respect  of  any  wills 
proved,  or  deeds  executed  in  that  country,  which  should  contam  gifts 
hi  educational  purposes  to  be  applied  in  Ireland. 
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There  is  no  prorision  in  the  Bequest  Act  giving  the  public  a  right 
of  access  to  the  extracts  in  the  Bequest  Office,  even  on  the  pavroent 
of  fees. 

For  searches  by  the  public  at  the  office  for  Registry  of  Wills  fees 
must  be  paid,  and  where  full  copies  of  wills  are  required  these  fees 
are  very  considerable.  The  persons  searching  are  not  allowed  to 
take  copies,  nor  will  extracts  be  given  to  them.  The  officers  of  the 
Board  are  allowed  to  make  searches  without  paying  fees,  and  to  ob- 
tain copies  at  half  the  usual  charges. 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Registration  of  Charitable  Bequests 
for  schools  should  be  consolidated  with  the  registration  of  deeds  and 
other  documents  containing  evidence  speciallv  relating  to  educational 
endowments,  under  an  officer  charged  with  this  special  duty. 

That  the  Registrar  of  School  Endowments  should  compare  every 
extract  with  the  probate  of  the  will,  in  order  that  the  registered  ex- 
tract may  be  a  complete  document  an  which  all  persons  may  safely 
act. 

That  all  searches  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar  of  School  Endow- 
ments should  be  free  of  expense,  the  public  being  permitted  without 
payment  to  take  extracts  or  copies  of  the  documents  there  lodged. 

In  defining  the  powers  of  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Endowed  Schools,  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  any 
divided  responsibility  between  them  and  the  Bequest  Board. 

That  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  declared  to  be  the  primary  duty 
of  the  Bequest  Board  to  institute  proceedings  incidental  to  the  re- 
covery and  realization  of  trust  funas,  in  all  cases  where  proceedings 
can  affect  other  charities  not  under  the  care  of  the  proposed  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools. 

That  it  should  be  the  primary  duty  of  the  Commissioners  of  En. 
dowed  Schools  to  proceed  where  the  entire  funds  to  be  recovered 
would  come  under  their  care. 

That  either  Board  might  take  proceedings  on  the  neglect  by,  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  other  Board,  to  recover  funds  falling  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  both. 

That  the  Bequest  Board  should  not  retain  any  funds  beloQg^ng^  to, 
or  any  control  over,  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proposed 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  schools,  but  should  transfer 
the  funds,  as  soon  as  realized,  to  the  latter  Board.'* 

The  Report  then  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  Grammar 
Schools  under  the  Board  of  Education,  which  include  several 
private  establishments  in  addition  to  the  Royal  and  diocesan 
schools  already  treated  of  under  their  heads.  It  next  takes 
up  the  English  schools  under  the  same  Board,  to  both  of 
wnich  we  shall  revert  farther  on,  and  both  of  which  have 
been  almost  equally  neglected  and  mismanaged.  The  schools 
in  connexion  with  the  old  Kildare-place  society  and  those 
which  had  received  various  grants  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
school  fund,  are  next  reviewed.    The  statements  of  the 
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rommiseioners  with  reference  to  the  schools  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  are  of  so  remarkable  a  character  that  we  deem  it 
right  to  give  them  in  full. 

'*  In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry, 
m]825,  the  establishment  of  the  association  of  *  The  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools  in  IreUnd'  is  noticed.  The  soperior  of  the 
institute  at  that  time  was  Mr.  Edmond  Rice,  of  Waterford»  who,  in 
the  year  1802,  had  submitted  the  plan  of  the  proposed  association  to 
Pope  Pius  VII,,  by  whom  he  was  encouraged  to  proceed  with  it ; 
and  by  whom  it  was  eventually  approTed  of  and  confirmed  in  1820. 

The  knowledge  communicated  in  these  schools  embraces  not  only 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  book-keeping, 
but  also  an  acquaintance  with  such  branches  of  mathematical  science 
as  are  suited  to  the  tastes  and  talents  of  the  pupils,  and  to  the 
stations  in  life  they  are  destined  to  occupy.  Geometry,  mensuration, 
drawing,  and  mechftnics  become  special  objects  of  attention.  As  to 
the  manner  of  communicating  knowledge,  the  most  approved  methods 
have  been  carefully  reduced  to  practice.  But  it  is  to  the  communi- 
cation of  religious  knowledge  tnat  this  institution  is  chiefly  devoted. 
To  this  object  the  members  direct  their  main  energies.  Tbe 
teachers  are  all  under  a  religious  obligation  ;  they  are  in  the  first 
instance  carefully  selected  and  trained,  and  they  are  placed  under  a 
strict  system  of  organization  and  discipline. 

Since  that  time  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools  have  considerably 
extended,  and  there  are,  as  we  are  assured,  at  present  15,000  pupils 
b  their  schools  in  Ireland,  and  3,500  in  England.     Some  of  the 

Sest  of  their  schools  of  which  those  at  Cork  are  liberally  endowed, 
have  been  visited  by  us,  and  inquired  into  at  our  public  courts. 
The  Christian  Brothers*  school  at  Cork,  was  endowed  in  1835, 
bat  had  been  in  operation  for  several  years  previously,  and  is  noticed 
in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  In- 
quiry, 1826.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  schoolhouse  had  been  built 
by  subscription,  at  a  cost  of  £1,500,  and  was  supported  by  subscrip- 
tions and  charitj  sermobs.  It  is  now  endowed  under  the  will  of 
John  Barry,  Esq.,  who  left  about  £9,000  for  schools  in  Cork.  The 
money  has  since  been  invested  in  land,  of  which  the  gross  rental,  in 
1853,'amounted  to  £369,  and  the  net  rental  to  £243  5s.  2d, 

Our  Assistant  Commissioner  reports  very  favourably  of  the 
school.  In  addition  to  the  school  first  established  at  Peacock-lane, 
the  Christian  Brothers  have  two  other  schools  in  Cork.  Besides 
tbe  endowment  before  noticed  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Barry,  several 
small  bequests  have  been  made  for  clothing  and  apprenticing  and 
otherwise  benefiting  poor  children  in  these  schools.  All  the  teachers 
are  Christian  Brothers,  and  they  receive  no  remuneration  for  their 
labours,  but  are  supported  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  order, 
the  rules  prohibiting  any  member  from  possessing  private  property. 
About  one-half  of  the  pupils  pay  J  J.  a  week  ;  but.  with  this  excep- 
tion, all  are  free.  There  were  present,  at  the  time  of  inspection, 
918,  all  of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics  ;  the  attendance  was  then 
less  than  the  average,  as  it  was  only  the  first  week  after  vacation. 
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our  analysis  of  this  portion  of  the  Report.  Various  Classical 
Schools  of  private  foundation,  comprising  Catholic  Diocesan 
Seminaries,havealso  their  place  in  the  Report ;  the  schools  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  numerous  schools  besides,  which, 
though  failing  under  one  or  other  of  the  classes  already  men- 
tioned, seemed  to  require  particular  notice ;  are  individually 
7»eported  upon  by  the  Commissioners.  The  remainder  of  the 
>»uport  includes  observations  upon  the  "Tablesof  Schoolsand 
Endowments/*  contained  in  the  third  volume  of  the  appendix ; 
fcmarks  upon  the  course  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  en- 
iowad  schools ;  and  lastly  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  promotion  of  intermediate  education,  the 
protection   of  educational  endowments,   and  the  general 
furtherance  of  the  objects  for  wliich  the  conamission  was 
nominated.  Upon  an  analysis  of  the  "Tables  of  Schools  and 
Endowments"  it  does  not  appear  as  a  result  of  the  inquiries  of 
the  Commission  that  there  are  very  many  floating  or  unat- 
tached endowments  which  can  be  dealt  with  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Stat^.    The  Royal  and  Diocesan  Schools  are,  perhaps, 
the  only  endowments  so  circumstanced.     The  total  number 
of  schools  in  actual   operation,  say  the  Commissioners, 
is  2,828,  with  permanent  endowments  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  i:76,465  Is.  Id.    The  endowments  not  in 
operation  amount  in  annual  value  to  £7,170  lis.  lid. 
The  contingent  endowments  which  may  or  may  not  come 
into  operation  amount  to  £1,883  7s.  6a.,  and  the  annual 
income    which    has    been  lost   to  educational   purposes, 
whether  fairly  or  unfairly,  has  been  fixed  at  £2,574  los.  7d. 
The  tables  also  contain  what  are  called  "alleged  endowments," 
by  which  we  are  to  understand  endowments  which  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  brought  to  proof.     Under  the  head    of 
"  Course  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  Endowed  Schools" 
the   Commissioners  enter  at  considerable  length  into  the 
requirements    of  education   generally,    and   more    espe- 
cially   of   primary  and  intermediate  education.      Their 
views  as  to  the  necessity  of  adequate  instruction  in  modem 
languages,  and  first  of  all  in  English  literature,  are  such  as 
recommend   themselves    to    any  man   of  even  moderate 
experience.  Their  observations  also  regarding  the  standard  of 
instruction  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  maintain  in  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  schools,  upon  various  branches  of 
knowledge,    such    as    history,   geography,   mathematics. 
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orawing,  mensuration,  and  so  forth,  are  also  well  consMered 
and  practical ;  but  we  are  very  far  from  adopting  all  their 
opinions  upon  the  subject  of  classical  education,  although 
quite  concurring  in  most  of  them.  The  Commissioners, 
indeed,  appear  to  be  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  dignity 
and  office  of  classical  studies,  and  we  think  with  them  that 
altogether  too  much  attention  is  given  at  present  to  minu*; 
research,  to  unlimited  speculation,  and  to  burthensome,  and 
therefore  easily-forgotten  learning  of  etacism  and  iotacism, 
and  digammas,  and  accents,  and  particles. 

Disputes  of  me  or  te  or  aut  or  at 
To  sound  or  sink  in  '*  canci'  0  or  A, 
And  give  up  Cicero  to  C  or  K. 
If  this  microscopic  examination  of  the  ancient  languages 
be  pursued  so  as  to  shut  out  the  entire  field  of  view  that 
lies  outside  each  little  particle,  the  time  so  spent  is  certainly 
worse  than  useless,  and  if  we  leave  school  with  unenlarged 
ideas  and  unimproved  taste,  without  any  perception  of  the 
beauties  of  the  ancients,  or  anv  knowledge  of  the  canons  of 
criticism,  we  shall  have  profited  little  by  Bopp,  Viger, 
Matthise,  Donaldson,  Clinton,  and  their  entire  tribe. 
Nay  we  may  be  able  to  account  for  every  bead  in  the  boss 
of  the  shield  of  Herculus,  and  for  every  spoke  in  the  chariot 
wheel  of  Diomed^  or  to  construct  a  svstem  of  heraldry 
for  the  seven  allies  against  Thebes ;  and  yet  have  learned 
Homer  or  iEschylus  to  no  account.  But  we  think  that 
some  of  the  observations  of  the  Commissioners  are  founded 
uponanaltogetherincorrect  appreciation  of  the  use  of  certain 
departments  of  classical  teaching  that  exist  in  the  superior 
wnools  by  very  old  prescription.  Thus  they  seem  to  treat 
with  very  unmeasured  contempt  the  practice  of  writing  in 
Greek  and  Latin  verse,  and  describe  the  time  so  employed 
as  time  lost  and  nothing  else.  Were  it  intended  by  instruc- 
tion of  this  kind,  to  qualify  men  for  acquiring  fame  as  Greek 
and  Latin  poets,  it  would  of  course  be  impossible  to  bestow 
time  less  profitably ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  no  such 
object  is  proposed  in  the  composition  at  school  of  Greek 
and  Latin  verse.  Nor  is  it  a  thing  of  which  we  are  at 
liberty  to  speak  in  the  abstract,  or  upon  whieh  we  are 
'entitled  to  generalize  as  completely  as  the  Commissioners 
seem  to  have  done.  If  you  had  to  deal  with  the  education  of 
ft  lot  of  South  Downs  or  iShort  Horns;  what  would  be  good  for 
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one  might  safely  be  applied  to  all ;  but  there  docs  not  exist 
anything  like  this  happy  uniformity  in  a  class  of  boys, 
and  it  is  not  because  the  same  studies  afiect  individuals  very 
differently  that  you  must  either  abandon  those  studies  alto- 
gether, or  break  up  one  class  into  five  or  six.  The 
study  of  composition  in  Greek  and  Latin  verse  may  actually 
develop  poetical  genius  in  one  member  of  a  class  ;  he  may 
catch  the  very  spirit  and  exact  expression  of  the  original ; 
another,  not  so  fortunate,  may  nevertheless  acquire  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  thestructureof  the  ancient  metres; 
a  third,  less  fortunate,  andunable  to  acquire  even  the  mechan- 
ical faculty  of  making  verses,  will  at  least  know  why  he  can- 
not make  them,  and  will  rarely  be  caught  in  a  false  quantity. 
And  if  such  be  the  application  of  this  practice  to  individual 
cases,  we  think,  on  the  whole,  it  will  be  found  to  give  a 
high  breeding,  a  spirit,  and  a  finish  to  classical  teaching 
wherever  it  is  followed,  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  miss. 
We  confess,  moreover,  to  a  strong  dislike  for  anything, 
that  t^nds,  however  remotely  to  deteriorate  the  quality 
of  any  branch  of  instruction,  but  more  especially  of 
that  branch  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  have 
a  literature  at  all.  At  all  events  this  is  a  matter  which 
must  be  left  to  the  general  taste  and  judgment.  No 
state  interference  wiU  be  suffered  to  alter  or  regu- 
late, or  almost  to  suggest  the  course  of  studies  in  a 
country  such  as  this.  That  may  answer  for  the  meridian 
of  France.  The  minister  of  public  instruction  there  issues 
his  programme  of  the  year  s  studies,  like  a  general  order 
to  the  semi-military  lycees  of  the  Empire.  The  standard 
of  classical  studies  is  not  maintained  at  such  a  height  in  that 
country  that  we  should  be  warranted  in  takings  it  as  a 
model ;  and  notwithstanding  the  exemplary  attention  which 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  French  language,  and  literature, 
in  every  school  in  France,  no  one  can  pretend  to  say  that  it 
is  not  a  state  of  degeneracy  which  we  at  least  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  connecting  with  the  shallowness  and  narrowness  of 
classical  studies  throughout  the  Empire.  Let  us  not,  however, 
be  misunderstood.  It  is  not  our  wish  to  speak  slightingly  or 
flippantly  of  France,  or  of  French  systems.  We  acknowledge 
great  merit  in  many  of  them,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  special  schools  of  France  for  military,  scientific,  or 
theological  studies,are  in  the  highest  degree  efl[icient,and  every 
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day  produce  the  greatest  results.  In  a  little  and  in  much  we 
should  gladly  become  like  unto  France  excepting  alw  ays 
those  bonds. 

But  in  truth  we  do  not  see  that  the  middle  classes  ask , 
and  still  less  that  they  are  entitled  to,  a  separate  education 
for  themselves  as  a  class.  Neither  must  drag  down  the  educa- 
tion of  the  upper  classes  to  any  level  they  may  fix.  The 
only  distinction  of  classes  that  can  be  recognised  in  educa- 
tion, is  the  natural  distinction  of  calling  or  profession. 
But  it  would  be  something  intolerable  that  a  boy  should  be 
ticketed  and  told  off  for  a  third  class  or  middle  class  school, 
because  his  father  happens  to  be  a  shopkeeper  or  farmer. 
The  dusty  and  foot-sore  student  that  made  liis  way  from 
the  Black  Forest  to  Paris,  or  Padua,  or  Oxford,  with  his 
pack  and  his  staff,  chumming  on  the  road,  perhaps 
with  a  tinker  or  shoemaker  on  his  probationary  round, 
sat  on  the  same  benches  with  the  son  of  a  prince  or  a  Pala- 
tine, and  eventually  perhaps  lectured  from  the  chair  that 
had  been  filled  by  Thaulerus  or  Albertus  Magnus.  Nothing 
can  be  more  uncatholic,  nothing  more  insular  or  petty, 
than  this  spirit  of  classification.  It  is  the  besetting  vice  of 
English  legislation,  and  reacts  injuriously  upon  the  English 
character.  It  is  insisted,  for  instance,  that  all  our  soldiers 
must  be  rustics,  and  all  our  officers  gentlemen.  The  non-com- 
missioned officer  again,  must  belong  to  a  certain  class,  and 
just  be  qualified  for  pen  work,  and  his  wife  must  belong  to  a 
class  and  be  qualified  for  washing;  butto  think  of  encouraging 
a  system  which  would  include  gentlemen  among  the  rank  and 
file,or  would  have  some  regard  to  merit  in  promotion  ;  to  have 
any  derangement,  in  fine,  of  the  system  according  to  which 
our  army  must  be  composed  of  boors,  clerks,  and  gentle- 
men, in  fixed  and  immutable  proportion  ;  that  would  be  such 
perdition  as  nothing  else  could  match.  There  are  lectures 
for  the  working  classes ;  sermons  for  the  working  classes ; 
'•  special  services"  we  think  they  are  called,  for  the  working 
cla-rses ;  and  we  must  confess  we  should  be  sorry  to  pee 
special  education  for  the  working  classes.  People  in  this 
country  like  to  talk  down  to  other  people  and  to  patronise 
theta,  and  the  less  our  inclinations  in  this  respect  are  grati- 
fied the  better  will  it  be  for  us  all. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  to  have  middle  schools  under  a  State 
board,  let  them  be  middle  in  relation  to  primary  and  supe- 
rior education,  but  not  with  reference  to  this  or  that  class 
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of  the  community.     Your  middle  school  must  be  such  as  to 
give  the  best  classical,  and  best  English,  education,  that 
its  rank,  namely  the  middle  rank,  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem justifies.     Classical  studies  must  not  be  degraded  or 
displaced  for  the  convenience  of  one  class,  or  English  studies 
neglected  for  the  prejudices  of  the  other.     Shomd  taste  and 
inclination  so  develop  themselves  in  the  son  of  a  shop- 
keeper as  to  lead  him  towards  literary  or  professional,  in- 
stead of  commercial,  pursuits,  the  quality  of  his  classical 
education  should  be  the  very  best  that  could  be  provided  by 
the  State.     On  the  other  hand,  to  exalt  classic^  studies  at 
the  expense  of  English  and  modem  languages,  is  a  substitu- 
tion of  the  means  for  the  end,  and  should  not  be  tolerated 
for  one  moment.       Look  at  our  primary  schools,  those 
under'tlie  National  Board,  the  Christian  Brothers,  or  reli- 
gious communities  of  women.    Their  system  of  education 
is  not  calculated  according  to  the  requirements  of  this  or 
that  class ;  the  education  given  in  these  schools  is,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  quite  good  enough  for  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and 
very  much  better  than  many  gentlemen  receive  at  present, 
although  it  is  not  pretended  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  send 
the  children  of  gentlemen  to  the  National,  or  Christian  Bro- 
thers'schools.  We,therefore,have primary  education  almostas 
fully  developed  in  our  schools  as  it  is  possible  it  should  be ; 
why  not  give  a  similar  opportunity  to  secondary  education? 
Why  cramp  or  stint  it  in  any  particular  to  meet  the  wants 
or  tastes  of  one  class  when  it  may  be  made  ample  and  pliant 
enough  to  suit  itself  to  all  ?     If  commerce  be  in  honour,  if 
commercial  tastes  prevail,    book-keeping  is   not  a    very 
abstruse  or  black-letter  science ;  and  we  may  rely  upon  it 
that  a  man  will  find  his  way  to  the  counting-house  from 
Eton  or  Harrow  just  as  readily  as  from  a  commercial 
academy  in  Finsbury  Square ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  did  the 
heads  of  Eton  and  Harrow  condescend  to  teach  book-keeping 
or  Tare-and-Tret,  it  certainly  would  be  no  disqualification  in 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  have  studied  there.     Nay, 
it  is  not  unlikely  from  a  statement  in  the  Report  itself,  that 
we  have  already  in  one  institution,  of  an  unpretending 
character,  the  very  union  of  primary  and  intermediate, 
of  classical  and  English,  education,  that  will  give  to  every 
boy,  from  what  class  soever,  his  chance  of  promotion  in  any 
branch  of  the  public  service  or  of  literature.    The  "  Hevey 
Institution,"  noticed  by  the  Commissioners,  is  intended 
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to  include  two  departments  of  education,  English  and 
classical;  the  English  to  be  entrusted  to  the  brothers 
of  the  Christian  schools,  and  the  Classical,  to  competent 
masters.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  the  operation  of  this 
plan  vrill  not  justify  the  highest  expectations  of  its  promo- 
ters, or  if  a  classical  institution  built  upon  so  solid  a  foun- 
dation as  the  English  teaching  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
will  not  be  such  as  to  qualify  a  student  for  any  studies  or 
any  pursuits  to  which  circumstances. may  lead  him. 

But  while  we  deprecate  state  interference  in  the  regula- 
tion of  studies,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  State, 
as  representing  the  country,  should  not  promote  reform, 
when  called  upon  to  do  so,  nor  do  we  insinuate  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  Commission  to  recommend  an  interference 
of  the  kind,  to  which  objection  has  been  made.  Un- 
doubtedly if  great  educational  bodies  like  the  Universities 
the  creatures  of  the  State  and  the  servants  of  the  public, 
think  that  they  exist  by  divine  right,and  if  they  will,  exclude 
reform  upon  their  private  responsibility,  and  in  contempt  of 
public  opinion  and  public  necessity,  the  State  is  called  upon 
to  interfere.  If  a  public  Corporation,  like  the  University, 
will  not  tender  its  accounts  for  audit ;  and  if  its  governing 
body  will  try  to  smother  inquiry  by  censure,  and  to  purify 
its  character  by  penalties,  then,  of  course,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  the  State  to  interfere  at  the  call  of  the  country. 
Bat  according  to  our  notions,  and  to  our  general  course  of 
action  in  this  country,  it  is  not  for  the  State  to  reform  the 
teaching,  or  the  teacnera,  unless  in  very  extreme  cases. 
We  must  make  the  teaching  body  reform  itself,  and  come 
into  harmony  with  the  wishes,  and  feelings,  and  interests  of 
those  for  whom  it  administers  a  trust,  and  nothing  more. 
If  the  country  say  to  the  State :  We  want  to  learn  French  or 
History,  or  to  have  good  training  for  competitive  exami- 
nations,orto  overhaul  the  College  accounts,butthe  University 

J)eople  meet  us  with  reprimands  and  censures ;  we  ask  them 
or  bread  and  they  give  us  a  stone,  we  ask  them  for  fish  and 
they  give  us  a  serpent ;  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  make  the  University  or  any  similar  body  reform  its  own 
teaching  and  mend  its  ways,  but  by  no  means  to  usurp  the 
fimctions  of  that  body  :  for  it  will  be  sure  to  execute  them 
more  clumsily,  and  perhaps  not  more  honestly. 
But  these  speculations  may  be  held  over  m  presence  of 
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the  serious  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Commissioners 
upon  the  subject  of  mixed  education,  and  the  controversies 
to  which  it  has  given  rise.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners,  with  reference  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Registrar  of  school  endowments,  and  to  tne  various  other 
expedients  for  the  discovery  and  preservation  of  educational 
charities,  are  such  as  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  expe- 
rience of  every  one  of  us.  Their  other  recommendationB, 
as  to  improved  systepas  of  inspection,  and  similar  matters, 
are  more  or  less  connected  with  the  point  upon  which  they 
subsequently  differed,  namely,  the  possibility  of  extending? 
the  system  of  mixed  education,  now  prevailinff,  or  suppos^ 
to  prevail,  in  the  National  Schools ;  to  schools  for  interme- 
diate education.  This  the  majority  prefer  to  do,  by  means 
of  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  with  ample  powers  of  visi- 
tation and  inspection,  to  which  every  school  not  necessarily 
exclusive,  that  is  to  say,  confined  to  pupils  of  one  religious 

?ersuasion,  should  be  subject.  The  late  Solicitor  General  for 
reland  dissented  from  his  brethren  upon  this  one  point,— 
Mr.  Stephens  upon  that  and  several  others.  In  order  better 
to  understand  the  controversy  it  would  be  desirable  to  give 
shortly  the  opinionsof  the  Commissioners  in  their  own  words. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  RELATING  TO  SCHOOLS  AND 
ENDOWMENTS  GENERALLY,  IRRESPECTIVE 
OF  THEIR  SPECIAL  NATURE  OR  OBJECTS. 

The  General  Oovemment  of  Schools. 
We  are  of  opinion — 

1.  That  the  intentions  of  the  founders  of  all  pmate  trusts  should 
he  adhered  to. 

2.  That  the  chief  causes  of  abuse  and  inefficiency  in  endowed 
schools  of  all  kinds  are  the  following: — 

a.  The  want  of  inspection,  conducted  with  authority  by 'duly 

qualified  inspectors,  visiting  at  short  and  uncertain  in- 
ter vald. 

b.  The  want  of  properly  trained  masters  receiving  adequate 

remuneration,  and  animated  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  by  the  prospects  of  promotion  and  of  retiring  pen- 
sions as  the  reward  of  faithful  service. 

c.  The  smallness  of  many  of  the  endowments. 

d.  1  he  incomplete  and  unsafe  modes  at  present  in  use  of  keep- 

ing the  accounts  of  school  funds  and  revenues,  and  the 
want  of  a  proper  system  of  audit. 

e.  The  want  of  a  clear  definition  and  public  announcement  of 

the  qualifications  and  rights  of* pupils  to  free  admission. 

3.  That  it  is  possible  to  separate  the  courses  of  secular  and  religious 
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instruction  so  far  as  to  enable  scholars  of  diflerent  religious  deno- 
minations to  receive  instruction  of  the  former  kind  in  the  same 
school,  without  compromise  of  opinions  or  risk  of  offence  ;  and  that 
one  of  the  chief  recommendations  of  day  schools,  and  of  the  great 
advantages  which  these  possess  over  boarding  schools,  consists  in  the 
facilities  which  they  afford  for  combining  home  instruction  in  re- 
ligious and  moral  principles  with  school  instruction  of  a  purely 
secular  nature. 

4.  That  the  trustees  of  all  boarding  schools  should  be  enabled  to 
discontinue  the  boarding  department,  and  to  employ  the  endowment 
in  the  support  of  the  pupils  as  residents  in.families  speciallv  selected 
on  tbe  principle  of  their  holding  the  same  religious  belief,  and  re- 
siding in  localities  where  the  children  can  attend  day-schools  approved 
of  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  where  they  can  also  enjoy  the 
spiritual  instruction  and  care  of  the  clergy  of  the  same  denomination. 

5.  That  it  is  objectionable  for  the  master  to  be  allowed  to  conduct 
a  school  in  connexion  with  any  other  office  or  appointment. 

6.  That  any  delay  in  the  appointment  of  masters  in  vacancies  in 
schools  is  peculiarly  injurious,  as  the  education  of  the  children  is 
interrupted,  and  tbe  risk  incurred  of  the  school  being  entirely 
broken  up. 

7.  That  masters  should  be  required  to  record  the  infliction  of 
flogging  in  the  report-book  of  the  school,  and  that  the  observance  of 
this  rule  should  be  rigidly  enforced. 

8.  That  the  intentions  of  founders,  as  to  free  admissions,  are  very 
generaUy  evaded  ;  that  the  trustees,  and  others  charged  with  the 
management,  should  take  steps  to  define  clearly  the  rights  of  free 
admission  ;  that  they  ought  strictly  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
rules  thus  framed,  to  m^e  them  known  to  the  persons  interested,  by 
a  public  announcement,  and  to  guard,  by  exammation  or  otherwise, 
against  any  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  nomination^  so  as  to  secure  to 
all  those  intended  to  be  benefitted  the  full  and  fair  opportunity  of 
sharing  in  the  privilege  of  free  admission. 

9.  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  well-regulated  system  of  distributing 
prizes  should  be  established  in  connexion  with  all  endowed  schools. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  PROMOTION 
OF  INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION. 

We  are  of  opinion^- 

1 .  That  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  primary  education  by  the 
OoTemment  has  had  the  effect  of  ereatly  diminisning  the  resources 
which,  though  no  doubt,  scanty  and  imperfect,  formerly  enabled  the 
middle  classes,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  provide  a  suitable  education 
for  their  children  ;  and  that  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  that  the 
void  thus  left  will  be  supplied  by  exertions  of  a  purely  voluntary 
nature. 

2.  That  the  deficiencies  admitted  to  exist  in  tbe  system  of  inter- 
mediate education  in  Ireland  cannot  be  supplied  by  a  redistribution 
and  different  application  of  the  educational  endowments  already  in 
being. 

3.  That  the  demand  for  intermediate  education  is  so  considerable. 
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especially  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  that  we  are  called  on  to  suggest 
means  of  supplying  it  in  accordance  with  principles  that  we  can 
approve  of,  in  tnose  localities  where  it  is  required  hj  the  inhabitants, 
without  providing  a  Government  system  of  intermediate  education 
iu  places  where  it  might  not  be  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the 
population. 

4.  That  this  may  be  eilBcted  by  the  union  of  local  funds,  under  the 
management  of  local  trustees,  with  grants  of  public  money. 

5.  That  the  provision  for  local  management  would  enable  the 
trustees  to  make  suitable  regulations,  for  religious  instruction,  pro- 
vided that  the  school,  as  a  condition  of  its  partaking  of  the  grant  of 
public  money,  admit  of  the  united  education  of  persons  of  all 
religious  persuasions  ;  and  provided,  also,  that  the  local  managers 
be  subject  to  the  direct  control  of  the  proposal  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Endowed  Schools. 

6.  That  it  is  expedient  to  continue  to  hold  competitive  examinations 
for  appointments  in  the  public  service,  from  time  to  time,  in  Dublin, 
but  open  to  all  your  Miyesty's  subjects  ;  and  that  this  measure 
would  constitute  an  effectual  method  of  promoting  intermediate 
education. 

7.  That  the  educational  tests  best  adapted  for  examinations  for 
the  public  service  would  be,  of  all  others,  the  most  general  in  their 
character,  and  therefore  those  best  calculated  to  direct  the  efforts  of 
teachers  to  that  course  of  mental  discipline  and  moral  training,  the 
attainment  of  which  constitutes  the  chief  object  of  a  liberal  education. 

8.  That  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  this  just  standard  of 
school  education,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  serious  evils  which  would 
arise  f^om  directing  the  attention  and  efforts  of  masters  to  what  may 
be  called  the  special  requirements  of  the  public  business,  it  is  very 
important  that  the  same  generality  which  has  hitherto  characterized 
the  public  oompetive  examinations  should  continue  to  prevail  as  the 
application  of  the  system  is  extended  to  more  numerous  branches  of 
your  Majestv's  service. 

9.  That  scnool  scholarships,  such  as  already  exist  at  the  Enntskillen 
Royal  Free  BchooU  might  with  advantage  be  established  in  con- 
nexion with  all  schools  for  intermediate  education  under  the  pro- 
posed Board. 

The  importance  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  Mr.  Hughes, 
for  his  dissent  from  those  recommendations,  will  more  than 
justify,  our  giving  hia  letter  in  full. 

LETTER  FROM  HENRY    GEORGE   HUGHES.    ESQ., 
Q.O.,   TO    THE  MARQUESS  OF   KILDARE,   RBV. 
CHARLES    GRAVES,    D.D.,    AND    ROBERT     AN- 
DREWS.  ESQ.,  LL.D.,  Q.C. 
Mt  Lobd  and  Gbmtlbmen, 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  and  the  utmost  attention,  the 
Draft  of  the  Report  which  you  propose  to  submit  to  Her  Majesty. 
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We  all  concurred  in  opinion,  that  the  demand,  in  Ireland,  for  **  io- 
termediate*'  education  is  considerable.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  only 
considerable,  but  that  the  demand  is  rapidly  increasing,  while  the 
means  of  supplying  it  are  diminishing^  and  it  is  therefore  of  the  most 
serious  importance  to  the  State  to  devise  and  carry  out  a  system 
which  will  provide  for  that  increasing  demand. 

The  adoption,  by  the  State,  of  the  most  correct  theory  on  the 
subject  of  education,  if  unsuited  to  the  condition  of  the  country  in 
which  it  is  to  be  applied,  will  have  the  eflPect  of  postponing  the  edu- 
cation of  the  classes  it  is  intended  to  promote.  The  mere  effort  to 
carry  out  a  system  that  is  opposed  to  the  religious  convictions  of  a 
people,  increases  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  their  education  ;  and 
It  is  therefore,  I  believe,  essentialt  that  any  theory  the  Commissioners 
propose  should  not  only  be  right  in  principle,  but  suited  to  the  con* 
dition  of  society  in  Ireland. 

In  the  Draft  Report  you  state  your  "  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
separating  the  courses  of  secular  and  religious  instruction,  so  far  as 
to  enable  schoWs  of  different  religious  denominations  to  receive  in- 
struction of  the  former  kind  in  the  same  school  without  compromise 
of  opinions,  or  risk  of  offence  ;"  and  you  then  proceed  to  suggest  the 
means  of  carrying  out  a  system  of  '<  intermediate  '*  education  on 
that  principle, ''  by  the  union  of  local  funds,  under  the  maoi^ement 
of  local  trustees,  with  grants  of  public  money." 

I  cannot  concur  in  a  Beport  which  proposes  to  establish  a  system 
which  I  believe  to  be  wrong  in  principle,  and  impossible  in  practice  ( 
and  it  is  therefore  right  that  I  should  state  the  reasons  which  induced 
me  to  oppose  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  "  mixed"  educatioOt 
and  which  now  induce  me  to  concur  in  your  proposed  Report. 

I  will  be  admitted,  I  believe,  that  education  must  be  conducted 
either  on  the  *<  mixed"  system,  or  on  the  **  separate'*  system.  That 
is,  the  system  must  be,  either  for  the  united  education  of  persons  ot 
different  religious  dominations  in  respect  of  secular  instruction^  or 
for  the  separate  education  of  the  members  of  each  rel^ious  per- 
snasion. 

I  believe  that  religious  instruction  should  form  a  portion  of  every 
system  of  education.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  religious  belief  of  the 
teacher  must,  of  necessity,  and,  perhaps,  even  unconsciously,  in- 
fluence the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  that  the  wiser  and  better  the 
teacher  is,  the  more  dangerous  is  that  influence  to  the  faith  of  the 
popil  who  differs  from  him  in  religion. 

The  legislature  has  imposed  on  some  of  the  officials  of  this  country 
u)  oath,  in  which  they  declare  that  they  believe  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  be  *'  idolatrous."  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  the  religious  instructor  of  a  Government  school  would  teach  his 
Protestant  pupils  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  that  declaration.  On 
the  other  hand,  Koman  Catholic  divines  have  pronounced  the  Pro- 
testant religion  to  be  *<  heretical."  A  Roman  Catholic  religious  in- 
structor would  be  unwilling  to  dispute  the  soundness  of  that  doctrine, 
^ou  now  propose  that  pupils  thus  instructed  shall  receive  their 
**  secular"  education  from  a  teacher  whose  religious  faiih  is  liable  to 
^  thus  impeached  or  denounced.     The  pupils  find  their  secular 
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teacher  a  wise  man,  and  they  believe  him  to  be  a  good  man  ;  thej 
remain  under  his  tuition,  and  subject  to  his  influence  for  many  hours 
daily:  Their  religious  instruction  occupies  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  week's  work.  The  secular  teacher  is  constantly  before  them  ; 
the  religious  teacher  seldom.  Is  it  safe  to  leave  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  to  waver  between  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  secular  teacher 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  religious  teacher  ?  I  fear  that  under  such 
circumstances  the  pupil  would,  in  a  short  time,  regard  his  secular 
teacher  with  a  deference  involving  the  sacrifice  of  faith  or  an  ap- 
proach to  indifferentism.  I  have,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  should  be  of  the  same  religious 
persuasion. 

In  your  Draft  Report  you  state — *'  That  such  may  be  done  by 
competent  teachers  towards  imbuing  the  youth  of  both  sexes  with  a 
high  sense  of  moral  and  relis^ious  responsibility,  and  inspiring  them 
with  an  elevated  tone  of  feeling  and  character."  •*  To  do  this,"  you 
sav,  **  in  the  daily  course  of  secular  instruction,  requires  qualitien 
wnith  are  not  easily  met  with;  and  this  consideration  gives  additi- 
onal weight  to  the  view  we  have  already  insisted  on,  as  to  the  great 
moment  of  securing  the  services  of  teachers  superior  by  nature  as 
well  as  in  point  of  acquirement." 

I  heartily  concur  in  these  opinions^  bat  what  is  to  become  of  the 
faith  of  a  child  who  is  placed  under  the  tuition  of  a  teacher  of  a 
different  religion,  who  is,  "  superior  by  nature,  as  well  as  in  point 
of  acquirement,'*  and  who  *'  does  much"  in  the  course  of  secular  in- 
struction, **  towards  imbuing  the  youth  with  a  high  sense  of  moral 
and  religious  responsibility"?  If  the  child  respect  and  trust  his 
teacher,  he  may  adopt  his  views  of  religious  responsibility,  and  the 
faith  of  the  child  would  thus  become  shaken  or  altered.  I  have, 
therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  dangerous  to  separate 
*'  religious"  from  "  secular'*  instruction. 

But  even  if  the  "  mixed'*  system  were  right  and  sound  in  principle, 
I  believe  that  it  is  incapable  of  bein^  carried  out  in  Ireland.  It 
is  admitted  that  the  education  of  the  middle  classes,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
**  intermediate  education,"  ought  not  to  be  effected  altogether  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.  It  is  felt  that  the  middle  classes  should  be 
made  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  the  education  of  their  children 
either  by  donation  or  by  local  assessment.  I  think  it  is  manifest  that 
voluntary  contributions,  either  by  temporary  or  permanent  endow- 
ment>  would  not  supply  the  requisite  funds.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  an  educational  assessment  to  be  enfor- 
ced in  the  localities  that  would  receive  Qovernment  assistance.  If  . 
then,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
district  shall  receive  from  the  Qovernment  a  grant  for  <'  mixed"  edu- 
cation, on  the  terms  of  providing  a  local  assessment,  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  district  will  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  sus- 
tainment  of  schools  from  which  they  will  be  practically  excluded. 
What  I  have  said  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  north  of  Ireland  is 
eaually  true  of  Protestants  and  Presbyterians  in  the  south  and  west 
of  Ireland,  if  they  shall  be  opposed  to  education  on  tne  *•  mixed" 
system.     Of  course,   Prtitebtants  ami   Presbyterians  will  determine 
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for  themselves  whether  they  will  adopt  or  repudiate  the  system  of 
"  mixed'*  education.  But  the  most  authentic  documents  prove  that 
it  would  receive  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops.  1  cannot  helieve  that  a  new  tax,  involving  questions  of 
religious  feeling  and  distinction*  could  now  he  enforced  in  Ireland. 
**  Tithes*'  have  been  reduced,  and  **  Ministers*  Money**  has  been  abo- 
lished, in  consequence  of  the  resistance  to  the  collection  of  these  an- 
cient imposts,  and  it  would  involve  this  country  once  more  in  ran- 
corous agitation,  if  a  new  assessment  were  imposed  in  aid  of  a  system 
of  education  from  which  Roman  Catholics  would  be  practically 
excluded.  I,  therefore,  assert  that  the  "mixed**  system,  if  requi- 
rine  the  aid  of  local  assessments,  would  be  impossible. 

fn  the  year  181 1,  Mr.  Leslie  Foster,  then  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  in 
which  he  stated,  **  That  whatever  plan  may  appear  to  this  Board 
most  eligible,  it  should  be  laid  before  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy  previous  to  our  Report.**  "  No  person,**  he  adds, 
"  acquainted  with  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland  can  doubt,  that  on  the  sentiments  of  the  bishops  will  depend 
the  degree  of  resistance  or  co-operation  which  such  a  plan  would 
receive  from  the  subordinates  of  their  religion.  **  I  believe  that  the 
same  discipline  still  exists,  and  that  the  same  results  would  inevitably 
follow.  The  sentiments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  on  the 
iiib^ect  of  **  mixed"  education  are  beyond  doubt.  The  documents 
which  I  laid  before  the  Commissioners,  and  some  of  which  accom- 
pany your  Report,  demonstrate  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of 
Ireland  disapprove  of  and  condemn  the  system  of  **  mixed**  education. 
Their  views  on  that  subject  are  not  peculiar  either  to  their  order  or 
to  their  religion.  Similar  views  have  been  entertained  by  the  most 
eminent  divines  of  the  Protestant  Church,*  and  have  been  advocated 
by  the  roost  distinguished  statesman  in  the  British  Senate.! 

I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  under  these  circumstances,  the 
"  mixed"  system  you  propose  cannot  be  made  to  provide  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Roman  Catholics.  If  it  does  not  include  them  in  its 
arrangements,  then  it  only  provides  for  the  education  of  the  fewer  and 
the  richer,  at  the  expense  of  the  many  and  the  poorer.  It  not  only 
endows  the  fewer  and  the  richer,  but  it  contemplates  that  a  portion 
of  that  endowment  shall  be  levied  from  the  funds  of  the  excluded  and 
the  poor. 

If,  then,  the  ''mixed"  system  will  not  be  adopted  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  why  not  apply  the  ''separate**  system  ?     The  latter  prin- 

•  The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  3rd  May,  1839;  Hansard, 
3rd  Series,  vol.  47,  page  764 ;  5th  July,  1839,  ibid,  vol.  48,  page 
1*248.  The  late  Bishop  of  London,  lOtb  June,  1839,  Hansard,  3rd 
Series,  vol.  48,  page  9 1 . 

t  Lord  Derby.  14tb  June,  1839,  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol  48, 
pages  229 — 230.  Lord  John  Manners,  Hansard,  3rd  Series,  vol. 
80,  pages  1137>  1138,  1139,  1140.  Lord  John  Russell,  Speech  at 
Sheffield,  25th  September,  1857,  Reported,  Times,  26th  September, 
1857.  The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Qladstone,  Hansard,  vol.  80,  page 
1261.     Lord  Dunraven,  Hansard,  vol.  80,  page  1 143. 
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ciple  is  that  carried  out  in  England  under  the  Privy  Council,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  it  would  not  succeed  in  Ireland,  because  it  has 
been  tried  here  and  has  succeeded.  The  existing  schools  in  Ireland, 
that  have  received  the  highest  commendations  of  the  Commissioners 
are  those  of  an  essentially  *•  separate"  and  exclusive  character. 
They  are  the  schoob  of  the  Christian  Brothers,*  the  schools  of  the 
Incorporated  Society,^  and  the  schools  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  J 
In  these  schools  the  managers,  teachers  and  pupils  are  of  the  same 
religious  persuasion.  In  these  institutions  religious  instruction  is 
not  only  incorporated  with  secular  instruction,  but  the  latter  is  made 
subservient  to  the  former,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  in  these 
**  separate"  schools  larger  numbers  receive  a  better  education,  at  less 
expense,  than  the  pupils  of  any  other  schools  that  came  within  the 
scope  of  our  Commission. 

lam  convinced  that  the  ** mixed" system  is  wrong  in  principle,  and 
cannot  even  if  ricpht,  be  carried  out  in  Ireland.  I  believe  that  the 
separate  system  is  sound  in  principle,  and  if  that  is  doubted,  I  think 
it  is  worthy  of  being  submitted  to  a  fair  trial,  as  to  the  only  alterna- 
tive the  State  can  adopt,  if  it  proposes  to  legislate  for  the  education 
of  the  middle  classes. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 

Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)  HENRY  GEORGE  HUGHES. 

29th  January,  1858. 

Mr.  Abraham  appears  to  have  been  led  to  similar  con- 
clusions, although  he  has  stated  them  with  some  reserve  in 
his  general  report,  and  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries  merely. 

'*  I  have  taken  pains,**  he  writes,  « to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  such 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clerey  or  laity  as  I  have  had  occasion  to 
meet,  with  reference  to  the  advisability  of  Roman  Catholics  resort- 
ing for  education,  under  proper  guarantees,  to  institutions  like  the 
Royal  Schools.  That  feeling  I  have  found  to  be  invariably  hostile  ; 
and,  for  my  own  part,  having  regard  simply  to  what  may  be  possible, 
and  omitting  altogether  the  consideration  of  what  might  be  desirable 
or  the  reverse,  it  would,  I  apprehend,  be  quite  hopeless  to  think  of 
making  the  Royal  Schools  available  for  Roman  Catholic  education. 
It  has  constantly  been  urged  upon  me  that  the  absence  of  tampering 
with  religious  belief  and  the  most  absolute  respect  for  conscience 
are  purelv  negative  advantages,  and  that  it  seems  strange  to  leave 
a  boy  without  positive  religious  instruction,  at  the  precise  age  when 
the  best  and  worst  qualities  of  nind  and  heart  are  in  process  of  for- 
mation." 


•  Vide,  p.  132,  199,  207,  213, 214,  216,  supra. 

J  Vide,  p.  97,  98,  99,  supra. 
Fufc,  140-1-2  #Mpra. 


f  Vide,  p.  97,  98,  99, 
X  Fufc,  140-1-2  #Mpra. 
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The  reasons  named  by  Mr.  Btepbens  for  his  dissent  firom 
the  report  of  his  brethren,  and  that  of  Mr*  Hughes,  are  em- 
bodied by  him  in  a  letter  to  Sir  George  Grey,  published  apart 
fipom  the  report.  In  his  introductory  observations,  Mr. 
Stephens  states  certain  matters  of  feet  in  a  way  that  would 
fieem  to  insinuate  something  like  ovenreaching  on  the  part 
of  his  colleagues. 

The  proof  sheets  of  that  draft,  extendiDg  to  284  folio  pages,  were 
forwarded  to  me  at  intervals  between  November  the  27 tn,  and  De- 
cember the  19th,  1857.  I  immediate! jr  entered  on  a  careful  examin- 
ation of  it  in  Dablin,  and  finding  that  it  embodied  principles  and 
plans  against  which  I  had  streDOOosly  ol^eoted  when  thej  were  under 
oar  consideration  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  informed  the  majority  of 
my  Colleagues  that  I  could  not  concur  in  their  Beport*  nor  make 
myself  in  any  way  responsible  for  it. 

My  objections  to  the  Report  were  too  strong  to  allow  me  merely 
to  abstain  from  affixing  ray  name  to  it,  without  assigning  the  grounds 
of  my  dissent.  And,  as  1  could  not  do  justioe  ta  the  views  which  I 
entertain  wiibin  the  ordinary  limits  of  a  protest  at  the  end  of  the 
Report,  I  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  my  objections  for 
the  consideration  of  my  brother  Commissioners.  I  furnished  them 
with  the  principal  heads  of  my  objections ;  but  time  did  not  admit  of 
mj  being  able  to  complete  the  detailed  statement  previous  to  the 
agDiDg  of  the  Report;  after  the  Commission  had  expired,  I  discov- 
ered, on  examining  a  perfected  copy  of  the  Report  (then  fur  the 
first  time  furnished  to  me)  that  alterations  had  been  made  in  it,  of 
which  1  had  not  been  informed  when  it  was  tendered  to  me  for  sig- 
nature. This  circamstaDce  led  to  a  further  and  unavoidable  delay 
io  completing  my  observations. 

Admitting  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Stephens^  statement  in 
every  particular,  (which  is  more  than  we  are  authorized 
to  do),  it  ought  to  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
this,  namely,  that  after  he  had  declined  to  sign  the  Report 
and  discharged  himself  of  all  responsibility  in  its  regard ; 
his  colleagues  thought  proper  to  make  alterations — not 
such  alterations  indeed  as  might  have  induced  him  to  change 
his  mind  had  he  been  allowed  the  opportunity — but  altera- 
tions simply ,  of  the  extent,  nature,  or  gravity  of  which  we  are 
not  informed.  The  names  of  the  Commisaianers  who  signed 
the  Report  are  a  guarantee  to  the  public  for  honour  in  their 
deaUngs  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Country,  so  that 
they  are  not  held  to  notice  an  insinuation  or  imputation  of 
the  kind ;  but  if  their  collet^ue  found  it  necessary  to  make 
the  statement  he  has  made,  it  would  have  been  well  for  his 
own  sake  had  he  guarded  against  the  possibility  of  being 
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misunderstood.  He  differs  with  his  brethren  upon  certain 
other  matters  of  fact,  but  as  a  reference  to  disagreements 
of  this  description  are  painful  and  unprofitable,  we  think  it 
better  to  pass  at  once  to  the  question  of  principle  upon 
which  he  grounds  his  dissent.  Mr.  Stephens  finds  fault 
with  the  Keport  because  its  recommendations  have  all 
reference  to  the  definition  of  exclusive  and  non-exclusive 
schools,  into  which  the  Commissioners  naturally  divided 
the  educational  establishments  with  which  they  had  to  deal. 
Exclusive  schools  were  understood  to  be  "  those  into  which 
pupils  of  only  one  religious  persuasion  have  a  right  of  admis- 
sion, or  where  the  trustees  being  of  one  religious  per- 
suasion have  power  to  compel  all  the  pupils  to  re- 
ceive religious  instruction  in  their  own  tenets."*  All 
schools  outside  this  definition  are  taken  to  be  non-exclusive. 
The  Commissioners  having  recommended  that  all  non- 
exclusive schools  should  be  placed  under  their  new  Board, 
Mr.  Stephens  contends  that  were  the  above  definition  allowed 
to  operate,  either  the  whole  of  the  Church  Education  Society's 
schools  would  be  transferred  to  the  new  Board,  which  would 
amount  to  confiscation ;  or  else  that  not  more  than  eleven  of 
the  number, which  are  admittedly  non-exclusive,  would  come 
under  its  government ;  and  this  last  idea  he  contends  is 
almost  too  ridiculous  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment,  as  in 
that  case  we  should  have  a  permanent  and  salaried  Com- 
mission for  the  government  of  some  eleven  schools.  Mr. 
Stephens  appears  to  omit  altogether  from  his  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  proposed  board  would  have  the  govern- 
ment of  all  the  Royal  and  Diocesan  schools,  a  charge 
quite  sufliciently  important  and  engrossing  for  any  bosro 
in  existence. 

Now  it  will  be  observed  there  are  two  branches  in  the 
definition  of  exclusive  schools  given  by  the  Commissioners. 
First,  a  school  is  said  to  be  exclusive  into  which  pupils  of 
one  religion  only  have  a  right  of  admission  ;  and  secondly, 
that  school  is  exclusive  the  trustees  of  which,  being  all  of 
one  persuasion,  have  it  in  their  power  to  compel  instruction 
in  their  own  tenetfl.  With  reference  to  this  branch  of  the 
definition,  Mr.  Stephens  observes  that "  it  was  so  framed  as 
to  exempt  Roman  Catholic  schools  which  profess  to  be  for 
the  education  of  all  religious  persuasions,  from  the  definition 

•  Report,  273. 
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which  BO  seriously  affects  the  Church  and  Protestant 
achools."  We  can  hardly  trust  ourselves  to  characterize 
this  line  of  reasoning,  especially  when  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  illustration  adopted  by  Mr.  Stephens  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  his  letter.  He  barely  does  not  say  in  terms,  what 
he  does  sav  by  a  very  pregnant  implication,  namely,  that  his 
brethren  mimed  a  trapping  definition  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting Catholic  and  of  confiscating  Protestant  endowments. 
He  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  definition  was  framed 
not  only  with  the  view  of  improperly  classing  certain  Catholic 
schools  amongst  the  exclusive  and  independent  schools ;  but 
also  of  transferring  to  the  non-exclusive  class  the  schools 
of  the  Church  Education  Society;  and  of  thus  removing  them 
from  the  management  of  that  body.  That  is  a  fair  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Stephens'  argument.  It  cannot  be  denied 
thai  the  imputation  of  such  an  intention  is  highly  inju- 
rious to  his  colleagues.  Let  that  pass,  however.  It  is  only 
necessary  for  us  to  see,  whether,  if  the  Commissioners,  in- 
cluding such  a  clergyman  and  gentleman  as  Dr.  Graves, 
had  an  intention  of  the  kind  ascribed  to  them,  they  did 
really  advance  their  views  by  the  definition  upon  which 
they  agreed.  We  are  far  more  willing  to  impeach  Mr, 
Stephens'  logic  than  his  candour,  but  his  argument  looks 
disingenuous  in  proportion  to  its  plausibility.  It  is  he 
alone  who  contends  that  the  Church  Education  Societv's 
Schools  are  non-exclusive,  and  yet  he  wishes  it  to  be  be- 
lieved that  his  colleagues  so  regard  it.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  ourselves  to  test  their  non-exclusiveness  presently  for 
another  purpose ;  but  it  will  be  worth  our  while  in  the  first 
instance  to  determine  whether  such  of  the  Irish  Church  Educa- 
tion Society's  Schools  as  were  endowed  under  the  Lord 
lieutenant  School  Fund,the  Association  for  Discountenancing 
Vice,  and  the  Kildare-place  Society,  do  in  truth  come  within 
the  eecond  branch  of  the  definition,  that,  namely,  which  makes 
the  religion  of  the  trustees  a  test  of  the  eiclusiveness  of  the 
school.  We  take  a  Church  Education  School  at  random  from 
the  Table8,vol.  III.,  p.  465,  the  Kihnore  Bottle  HillSchool; 
and  we  find  under  the  nead  ''Object  of  the  School,"  and  upon 
the  authority  of  the  "deed  of  endowment,"  that  the  "object" 
is,  for  "a  resident  school-master  to  teach  children  select- 
ed by  Minister  o/Kilmore,  or  master,  English  and  arithmetic 
under  regulation  of  Minister ;"  and  under  the  head  "  appoint- 
23 
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merit :"  we  find  upon  the  same  authority,  that  the  appoint* 
ment  of  the  maater  rests  in  the  "  Minister^      Now  there 
is  not,  we  venture  to  say,  one  Table  in  the  entire  volume 
which  does  not  contain  mention  of  similar  schools ;  and  if 
this   be  not  a  school  in  which    the  trustee    has  poner 
to  compel  all  the  pupils  to  receive  religious  instruction 
in  his  own  tenets,   it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  school 
in  which  a  trustee  could  have  such  a  power.    We  must 
assume  the  object  of  the  school  and  the  right  ol    ap- 
pointment to  have  been  correctly  abstracted  from  the  "  deed 
of  endowment,"  in  as  much  as  Mr.  Stephens  has  not  taken 
exception  to  them,  and  it  is  to  bo  supposed  that  they  were 
submitted  to  each  of   the   Commissioners  in  proof.     Mr. 
Stephens'  course  of  reasoning  is  as  good  a  specimen  of 
what   Dr.   Whately  would  call    **  undistributed  middle" 
as  could  possibly  be  selected.     He  argues  that  these  schools 
are  non-exclusive  under  the  second  branch  of  the  Commis- 
sioners' definition,  if  the  trustees  have  no  power  to  compel 
the  instruction  of  the  children  in  their  own  tenets.     He 
then  affirms  that  the  trustees  have  no  such  power,  and 
concludes  that,  therefore,   the  schools   are  non-exclusive 
ynder  the  second  branch  of  the  definition.     In  proof  of  his 
minor  premiss  he  adduces  a  rule  of  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society,  according  to  which  children  of  all  denomi- 
nations ore  admitted   to   these  schools,  on  condition  of 
reading  the  Sacred  Scriptures.     Here   lies    the  fallacy, 
we  hope  unintentional,  of  Mr.  Stephens'  argument.     He 
tacitly  applies  the  term  **  trustee"  to  the  Church  Education 
Society,  while  his  colleagues  understand  it,  as  they,  and  he 
were  bound  to  do,  of  the  Minister  of  the  parish,or  of  the  minis- 
ter and  church- wardens,  as  the  case  may  be.     Had  the 
Commissioners  been  actuated  by  themotives  ascribed  to  them 
they  could  not  in  the  case  of  the  parish  schools  have  more 
eflectually    defeated  their  own  object  than  by   the  defi- 
nition they  adopted.  In  the  proposed  distribution  of  endowed 
schools  amongst  the  various  boards  in  existence,  or  to  come 
into  existance,  they  assign  to  the  new  or  mixed  board,  such 
only  of  the  present  Church  Education  Schools  as  are  non- 
exclusive in  character,  thereby  distinctly  aflirming  that  some 
of  them  are  exclusive  in  character;  while  it  must  be  evident, 
that  if  tested  by  the  Commissioners'  definition,  schools,  the 
trustees  of  which  are  either  the  minister  and  churchwarden8,or 
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tlie  minister  alone,  with  power  to  appoint,  direct,  and  re- 
move the  master,  are  exclusive  in  the  most  absolute  sense 
of  the  word,  and  therefore  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  Board  which  Mr.  Stephens  insinuates,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  so  anxious  to  aggrandize  at  any  cost.  We  do 
confess  that  we  are  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  all  the 
charity  we  can  master,  to  enable  us  to  account  for  a  proceed- 
ing like  that  of  Mr.  Stephens  on  the  part  of  a  gentleman, 
a  lawyer,  and,  probably,  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  English 
universities. 

But  we  are  called  upon  to  notice  the  case  to  which  he 
appeals,  in  sustainment  of  his  charge,  [for  after  all  it  assumes 
that  character]  of  unfairness  against  his  colleagues.  He 
takes  two  schools,  one  the  Rathvilly  school  in  Carlow,  and 
the  other,  the  Hevey  school  in  Mullingar,  and  states  *'  that 
under  circumstances  in  all  essential  Tcsipecia  analogous  (the 
italics  are  our  own)  his  colleagues  treat  the  Kathvilly 
school,  under  Protestant  trustees,  as  non-exclusive,  and  the 
Hevey  school,  under  Catholic  trustees,  as  exclusive ;  we 
give  his  illustration,  or,  argument  call  it,  in  externa : 

I  will  now  compare  the  Rathvilly  schools  with  Hevey*$  schools :— . 

Bathyillt  Schools. 

Mr.  Dl^rael  bequeathed  "  to  the  Bishop  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns, 
and  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  Rathvilly"  l,00U/. 
for  building  a  school ;  and  to  the  same  persons  2,000Z.  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  school,  *'  to  be  applied  by  the  said  Bishop  of  Ferns,  and 
ihe  minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  Rathvilly  for  the  time 
being,  to  the  uses  and  purposes  of  said  school,  which  it  is  my  wish 
and  desire  should  be  conducted  on  the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  prin* 
ciples,  under  the  care  and  superintendence  of  the  said  bishop,  minister 
and  churchwardens,  or  such  person  or  persons  as  they  may  think 
proper  to  appoint  for  the  purpose." 

H£VEY*8  Schools. 

Mr.  Hevey,  bequeathed  his  property  to  the  Right  Rev.  John 
Caatwell,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Meath,  the  Right  Rev. 
William  Hiffgins,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Kelly,  Roman  Catholic  Administrator  of  Mullinj^ar,  Sir 
Richard  Nagle,  of  Jamestown  Bart.,  and  Gerald  Dease,  Esquire, 
of  Turbotstown,  with  powers  of  adding  new  trustees,  &c.,  for  a  school 
in  Mullingar  ;  "provided,  however,  that  no  difference  of  religion  shall 
he  the  ground  vr  reason  for  not  selecting,  excluding,  or  expelling  any 
child  from  the  bejiefit  of  this  bequest." 

Admitting  that  in  each  case  the  trustees  are  '*  of  one  religious  per* 
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suasion,"  it  seems  at  least  as  strong  to  say  that  **  no  difference  of  re- 
ligion  shall  be  the  ground  or  reason  for  not  selecting,  excluding,  or 
expelling  any  child  '*  from  a  school,  as  to  say  that  it  shall  be  conduct- 
ed on   the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  principles." 

Yet  Hevey's  school  is  declared  to  be  "exclusive,"  and  Rathviny 
school  is  claimed  from  the  Church  as  "  non -exclusive." 

There  may  be  various  opinions  as  to  what  is  **  enlightened  and  li- 
beral." The  framers  of  the  Report  appear  to  differ  from  the  opinion 
of  the  testator,  for  they  do  not  think  it  *•  enlightened  and  liberal"  to 
put  a  **  non-exclusive  "  school  under  **  bishop,  minister  and  church- 
wardens," It  is  unwarrantable  that  an  arbitrary  construction  should 
be  placed  on  the  words  **  enlightened  and  liberal,"  so  as  to  violate 
the  intention  of  the  founder,  that  his  schools  should  be  in  strict  con- 
nexion with  the  Church. 

The  majority  of  the  Commissioners  pronounce  it  an  *<  objectionable 
proceeding"  to  have  placed  Rathvilly  School  under  the  inspection  of 
the  Church  Education  Society. — Rep.  120.  They  have  perhaps 
overlooked  that  clause  of  the  founder's  will  which  directs  that  the 
school  shall  be  conducted  '*  under  the  care  and  superintendence  of 
the  said  bishop,  minister  and  churchwardens,  or  such  person  or 
persons  as  they  may  think  proper  to  appoint  for  the  purpose,'* 

If  Hevey's  school  be  treated  as  a  Roman  Catholic  school,  I  can- 
not comprehend  why  Rathvilly  should  not  be  treated  as  a  Church 
school. 

This,  as  it  stands  in  Mr.  Stephens'  letter,  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  complete  case  against  his  colleagues,  and 
would  be  a  triu^nphant  case,  were  it  not  that  Mr.  Stephens 
has  suppressed  the  most  essential  circumstances  of  the 
Hevey  endowment,  while  he  states  that  the  two  endow- 
ments exist  under  circumstances,  in  all  essential  respects 
analogous.  Upon  referring  to  the  Tables  of  schools  and 
endowments,  vol.  iii,  p.  4,  we  find  the  object  of  the  Rathvilly 
school  to  beas  stated  in  Mr.  Stephens'  letter;  but  will  anyone 
say  that  the  trustees  are  empowered  by  the  terms  of  the  will 
creating  that  endowment  to  enforce  the  teaching  of  their  own 
tenets;  at  least  until  it  has  been  so  decided  by  competent  author- 
ity ?  If  however  we  turn  to  thesame  Tables,  page  824,  for  the 
objects  of  the  Hevey  institution,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  not 
intended  by  the  testator  for  a  school  simpliciter,  but  for  a 
schoolor  college  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest  of  MuUingar  for  the  support,  maintenance,  and 
education  in  literature,  science,  andTHBOLOGY,  undertheregu- 
lation  of  the  trustees,  of  poor  children  resident  in  the  parish  of 
Mullingar  to  be  selected  by  the  trustees;  the  great  majority  of 
thechildrentobe  Roman  Catholics.  Then  follows  the  proviso 
upon  which  Mr.  Stephens  relies  as  constituting  the  Hevey 
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institution  a  non-exclusive  school ;  namely,  that  the  school 
shall  be  open  to  children  of  all  religious  persuasions.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Stephens,  therefore,  the  divinity  classes  of  Oxford 
or  Dublin  are  non-exclusive,  because  a  Catholic  can  have  ac- 
cess to  them,  and  may  be  trained  a  Protestant  upon  payment 
of  the  proper  fee.  It  would  argue  uncommon  simplicity 
in  Mr.  Stephens,  if  with  the  circumstance  of  theological 
instruction,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  parish  priest, 
and  under  the  regulation  of  the  trustees,  including  two 
bishops,  appearing  upon  the  face  of  his  letter  as  the  object 
of  a  school,  he  were  to  class  such  a  school  as  non-exclusive  ; 
but  we  are  afraid  to  say  what  the  omission  of  this  circumstance 
from  the  case  as  given  by  Mr.  Stephens  would  argue,  if  we 
were  to  deal  in  imputations  open  or  covert.  We  fear  that^ 
Mr.  Stephens  has  somewhat  sunk  the  Commissioner  in  the 
advocate,  unconsciously  we  believe,  and  that  he  has  been 
copying  from  his  brief;  but  there  are  circumstances  which 
even  an  advocate  is  bound  in  good  faith  to  disclose  to  the 
court,  although  they  tell  against  his  cause ;  when  once  he 
pledges  his  professional  honour  to  the  disclosure  of  all  that 
is  essential  to  the  decision  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Stephens  further  argues  that  the  Royal  and  Diocesan 
Schools,  are  strictly  and  properly  Protestant  establishments, 
because  at  the  time  of  their  establishment  it  was  thought 
superfluous  to  surround  their  exclusiveness  by  all  the  safe- 
guards that  the  present  state  of  the  law  would  require.  At 
the  tune  of  the  establishment  of  many  of  them  it  was  little 
less  than  hanging  matter  for  a  Catholic  to  act  as  school- 
master or  usher,  and  we  think,  ourselves,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  presence  of  a  Catholic  as  master  or  usher  in 
those  schools  was  not  contemplated  by  their  founders.  But 
that  alone  is  no  reason  why.  when  the  disability  of  Catholics 
to  act  as  school-master  or  teacher  was  removed,  a  Catholic 
might  not  lawfully  so  act  in  a  Royal  or  Diocesan  school,  if 
it  were  desirable  that  he  should.  Those  establishments 
cannot,  with  reference  to  the  intention  of  the  founder,  be 
regarded  in  the  same  light  as  private  endowments.  The 
king  in  such  matters  is  a  mere  abstraction — he  is  the  State  ; 
those  institutions  are  the  creatures  of  the  State,  and  may 
be  re-modelled,  parcelled  out,  or  abolished  at  its  pleasure. 
Mr.  Stephens  indeed  argues  upon  the  construction  of  several 
statutes,  to  show  that  according  to  law  a  Catholic  cannot 
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officiate  in  those  schools ;  and,  holding  the  opinion,  upon  the 
subject  of  mixed  education  that  we  do  (our  opinions  in  a  great 
measure  coiresponding  with  those  of  Mr.  Hughes) ;  we  can- 
not say  that  we  have  a  very  particular  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion of  law  thus  raised  by  Mr.  Stephens.  Whenever  the 
question  of  mixed  education,  primary  or  intermediate, 
comes  to  be  finally  adjusted,  it  will  be  time  enoufi^h  to  dispose 
of  the  Royal  and  Diocesan  Schools.  Neither  shall  we  con- 
cern ourselves  at  present  with  the  recommendations  which 
Mr.  Stephens  was  prepared  to  offer,  and  a  draft  of  which  he 
has  given  in  his  letter  to  Sir  George  Grey.  We  are 
admonished  that  our  space  is  narrowing,  and  that  the  one 
question,  whose  determination  solves  every  minor  difficulty, 
remains  to  be  argued  upon  the  issues  raised  by  Mr. 
Hughes. 

Mr.  Hughes'  propositions  are  two  in  number,  first  that 
the  system  of  mixed  education,  as  applied  at  lea^  to 
intermediate  instruction,  is  not  right  in  principle  ;  and 
secondly,  that  if  right,  it  is  not  practicable  in  Ireland.  He  is 
supported  in  his  belief  that  the  system  is  not  r^ht  in  prin^ 
ciple  by  eminent  authorities,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  to 
wnom  he  refers,  and  he  considers  that  were  all  the 
authorities  on  both  sides  in  error,  yet,ther€  are  certain  living 
authorities,  namely,  the  Catholic  clergy,  so  confirmed  in  their 
error,  and  so  resolute  in  their  opposition,  and  so  well  support- 
ed by  their  flocks,  that  they  never  will  permit  the  system 
to  come  into  operation.  Now  suppose  we  take  up  the  last 
of  Mr.  Hughes'  propositions  first,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  mixed  education  has  no  sincere  friend  in  Ireland.  The 
National  system  is  generally  adopted  by  Catholics  because 
as  a  rule  it  affords  separate  education  accompanied  by 
some  distasteful  conditions,  but  not  by  any  means  because 
it  affirms  the  principle  of  mixed  education ;  the  Estahlished 
Church  opposes  the  National  system  because  it  ke^s  him 
out  of  his  neighbour's  preserves;  and  the  Presbyterian  who, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  objects  perhaps  to  the  sign  plus 
because  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  would  gladly  have  a 
freely  and  avowedly  Presbyterian  school.  When  the 
Cathol  ic  can  do  so  he  establishes  strictly  Catholic  schools ;  and 
upon  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Stephens  as  well  as  that  of  Mr. 
Ferguson,  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  beinr  what 
chemists  would  call  a  concentrated  exhibition  of  Cathdidty, 
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are  displaoing  the  National  schools  in  the  centfes  of  popu- 
lation. It  is  not  long  since  they  actnally  closed  the 
National  schools  in  TraJee,  although  the  Catholic  bishop  of 
Kerry  admitted  the  great  advantages  which  the  people 
derived  from  the  National  system  in  the  rural  parts  of 
his  diocese.  Mr.  Femison  speaks  **  of  the  admirable 
schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  a  wide  spreading  institu- 
tion embracing  all  the  great  centres  of  population  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  and  bidding  fair  to  extinguish  the  National 
schools  in  that  quarter,"  p.  77.  Mr.  Stephens  makes  the 
same  statement  almost  in  Acec  verba,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  public  mind  in  Ireland  is  as  little  reconciled 
to  any  system  of  mixed  education,  primary  or  secondary, 
as  it  has  been  at  any  time  these  hundred  years. 

Moreover  it  is  taken  as  admitted  upon  all  hands,  and 
none  are  more  forward  to  admit  it  than  the  Commissioners 
whose  report  we  are  considering,  that  the  religions  element 
is  indispensable  to  every  well-ordered  system  of  education. 
How  an  element  is  not  only  a  constituent  part  of  any 
8abstance,bat itis  apart  diffused  in  no  matterwhat  proportion 
througliout  the  entire  of  that  substance.     Oxygen  is  an 
element  of  air  or  of  water,nor  can  you  find  a  particle  of  air  or 
of  water,  how  small  so  ever  into  wlueh  that  element  does 
not  enter.     In  like  manner  if  we  suppose  religion  to  be  an 
element  of  education  there  is  no  part  of  education  which 
religion  should  not  pervade  and  penetrate.     Religion  is 
not  properly  an  element  of  education  if  it  be  laid  upon  a  shelf, 
or  turned  with  its  face  to  the  wall,  daring  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  school  time,  and  just  aired  for  half-an-hour  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  or  perhaps  of  the  Week.     You  could 
not  say  that  the  sprig  of  lavender  you   throw  into  your 
drawer  to  kill  the  moths  is  a  portion  of  your  dress,  and 
it  ^ould  be  equally  absurd  to  say  that  religion  fills  in  the 
National  schools  the  place  she  ought  to  occupy.   See  how  it 
ia  with   the  Christian  Brothers.     Look   at  their  reading 
I        books,    their    geographies,   their    histories ;    everything 
is  informed  by  a  religious  spirit.     That  spirit  is  professedly 
excluded  by  the  National  system,  and  therefore  tlie  Na- 
tional  system,  great  as   are  our  obligations  to  it,   does 
not  satisfy   the  legitimate   requirement-s  of  Catholic  or 
Protestant.     Mr.  Ferguson  has  put  it  fairly  and  forcibly 
in  his  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  National  Ediiieation  in 
Ireland  which  appears  in  our  head  list. 
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"  If  it  be  asked,"  he  says,  **  Is  it  right  to  refuse  relief  in  an  hospital 
to  a  patient  who  will  not  listen  to  our  spiritaal  instruction  ?— or 
would  it  be  endured  to  obtrude  a  religious  lecture  at  the  hospitable 
board  of  a  friend  ?  I  should  answer,  that  an  hospital  is  founded  pro- 
fessedly for  temporal  relief, — the  hospitable  board  is  spread  for 
festivity ;  and  it  begs  the  question  to  assume  that  a  school  is  an 
institution  designed  or  proper  for  secular  instruction  merely,  and 
not  for  education  in  a  sense  that  comprehends  something  more 
than  secular  teaching.  Clergymen  and  Christian  laymen  are  all 
agreed  that  education,  without  religious  instruction,  if  not  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  **  an  unreality,**  is  at  least  essentially  imperfect, 
and  wants  its  better  part,  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  reflecting  men 
think  it  positively  mischievous." 

We  frankly  accept  this  statement  of  the  case,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  our  own  views  and  of  the  views  of  the  country 
generally,  but  when  we  come  to  the  question,  how  are  those 
views  to  be  met  by  the  State,  we  are  beset  by  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  tried  and  foiled  the  ingenuity  of  the  greatest 
and  best  statesmen  of  the  country. 

Mr.Hughes  suggests  theadoptionof  separate  education,or 
the  "denominational  system,''  as  it  exists  in  England  under 
the  minutes  of  the  Privy  Council.  That  is  probably  the 
simplest  solutionofthedifficulty,andunderproperprecautions 
would  no  doubt  content  and  gratify  reasonable  men.  We 
have  already  expressed  our  private  preference  for  that 
system,  but  the  clergy  of  the  Irish  Establishment  look  for 
something  very  diflerent.  They  pronounce  in  favour  of 
education  at  once  mixed  and  religious,  but  they  must  be 
the  compounders  themselves,  and  the  religion  must  be  of 
their  own  providing  also.  Nay,  they  protest  that  theirs  is 
the  only  true  mixture,  and  modestly  seek  to  have  it  protected 
by  patent,  and  to  have  the  appearance  of  their  name  upon  the 
government  stamp.  Did  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment 
merely  seek  to  have  the  advantages  of  the  National  system 
extended  to  their  schools,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
teaching  in  these  schools  should  be  purely  Protestant,  and 
that  a  similar  privilege  should  be  extended  to  Catholics,  we 
could  have  nothing  to  object,  and  should  have  reason  to  be 
thankful ;  but  their  object  is  very  different.  They  ask  to 
endow  side  by  side  with  the  National  schools  as  they  are 
constituted  at  present,  a  second  system  of  schools,  into 
which  they  may  be  at  liberty  to  draw  Catholic  children, 
and  subject  them  to  the  process  of  what  is  called  Scriptural 
instruction ;  what  kind  of  instruction  that  is  in  reality  we  shall 
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perhi^ps  be  able  to  collect  from  the  Report.  We  may  have 
Dut  this  somewhat  broadly,  but  that  is  their  avowed  object. 
In  other  words,  they  ask  an  endowment  for  the  Church 
Edacation  schools  on  condition  of  their  adopting  the  books 
and  submitting  to  the  inspection  of  the  National  Board,  but 
at  all  hazards  preserving  their  present  system  of  religiotis 
instruction,  according  to  which  it  is  competent  for  the 
minister  of  the  parish  to  cause  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  in 
the  authorised  version,  and  to  give  Scriptural  instruction 
to  the  pupils  of  all  denominations.  Such  is  the  substance  of 
what  Mr.  Ferguson  proposes,  and  (it  is  believed)  not  without 
a  sufficient  imprimatur  from  the  highest  Protestant 
authority,  in  his  pamphlet  upon  the  subject  of  National 
Education,  which  was  published  shortly  before  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners.     His  views  are  best  stated  by  himself. 

"Regarding  the  National  System  of  Education  as  a  settled  institu- 
tion of  the  country,  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic and  Presbyterian  communities,  though  still  excluding  from  its 
benefits  some  important  sections  of  each,  let  us,  lastly,  consider 
whether  any  modification  or  enlargement  of  the  system  can — without 
mbTerting  or  endangering  its  essential  constitution,  or  infringing  the 
acquired  rights  of  those  who  have  already  joined  it — admit  the  co- 
operation of  the  Established  Ohurch — the  Wesleyan  Methodists — 
the  Christian  Brotherhood — the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  Charity — 
and  the  residue  of  the  Presbyterians. 

Three  plans  are  before  the  public,  with  more  or  less  of  authority 
to  recommend  them.  The  first  plan  was  that  which  Lord  Granville, 
as  the  organ  of  the  Government,  opened  to  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  July.  1854.  He  suggested  that  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Schools  (mentioned,  I  suppose,  exempli  gratia)  should  receive 
grants  of  school-books  and  school  requisites  from  the  National 
Board,  and  that  the  benefit  of  inspection  by  the  officers  of  the 
Board,  and  access  to  its  training-schools,  should  be  extended  to 
them. 

The  second  plan  was  that  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and 
differed  from  the  first  in  giving,  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  an 
allowance  to  the  teachers  for  the  actual  progress  of  the  pupils, 
founded  on  the  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Board. 

The  third  plan  was  that  submitted  by  Mr.  Walpole  to  the  House 
of  Commona  in  June,  1856.  It  sought  for  such  a  modification  of 
the  rules  of  the  Board  as  would  extend  the  advantages  now  enjoyed 
hj  non-vested  schools  to  any  other  than  vested  schools,  whatever 
might  be  the  regulations  of  the  school  as  to  the  mode  of  religious 
instruction  :  subject  to  the  condition  that  no  child  should  be  required 
to  learn  catechisms,  creeds,  or  formularies,  to  which  his  parents 
objected.** 

-  We  cannot  collect  that  Mr.  Ferguson  declares  absolutely 
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in  favour  of  any  of  those  plans,  but  all  of  them  em- 
body the  principle  that  by  State  subvention,  the  Established 
clergy  should  be  enabled  to  force  what  is  almost  profanely 
styled  Scriptural  instruction  on  the  Catholics  attending 
their  schools.  At  present  Mr.  Stephens  commends  them 
for  their  liberality  in  admitting  Catholics  into  their  schools, 
and  pathetically  complains  that  their  liberality  should  be 
drawn  into  a  pretext  for  confiscating  their  endowments. 
We  have  already  seen  the  truth  of  this  insinuation,  and  that  it 
is  of  about  as  substantial  a  textnre  as  the  liberality  of  the 
patrons  of  the  Church  Education  schools* 

Now  it  is  worth  observing  that  in  the  Report  upon  the 
Charter  Schools,  the  Commissioners  whom  we  have  already 
quoted  spoke  in  exactly  the  same  style  of  their  '*  liberality," 
although  the  teaching  in  those  schools  was  avowedly  as  hereit 
would  be  covertly  Protestant.  The  Established  clergy  do  much 
more  than  admit  the  poor  Catholics  to  their  schools,  they 
exercise  all  their  influence,  and  all  the  influence  they  can  com- 
mand to  draw  the  Catholic  children  from  the  National  school, 
and  into  their  own .   They  exact  one  only  condition  of  attend- 
ance, and  that  is  the  reaoing  of  the  Scriptures.  Neither  have 
they  exacted  this  at  all  times.  The  Commissioners  of  1 806-  \2io 
whom  Mr.  Ferguson  appeals,  and  with  some  reason,  as  the 
originators  of  the  present  National  System^  recommended  in 
their  fourteenth  report,  the  establishment  of  a  number  of 
schools,  supplemental  to  the  existing  parish  schools,  fitnd 
the  governing  principle  of  which  should  be  a  total  absence 
of  interference  with  the  religion  of  the  pupils,  on  the  condi- 
tion, however  of  scripture  extracts  to  be  read  in  common 
by  Protestant  and  Catholic.    This,  of  course,  was  considered 
a  proposition  of  extreme  liberality,  as  coming  from  two 
bishops  of  the  Established  Church,  together  with  Mr.  Lo\'t)ll 
Edgeworth,  and  Mr.  Leslie  Foster ;  but  they  tacked  a  good 
consideration  to  it  in  the  shape  of  additional  parish  schools,  so 
that  there  should  be    one  for  every  parish  in   Ireland 
under  the  care  of  the  Established  clergy.     Now  consider- 
ing that  many  country  parishes  in   Ireland  woxild  not 
furnish   a  single  Protestant  to  the  projected  school,   the 
modesty  of  this  proposal  is  not  its  most  remarkable  feature, 
and  Mr.  Foster  himself  dwells  upon  it  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Comcille,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.     '*  There  are  parts  of 
Ireland,'*  he  writes,   *'  where  the  population  is  almost  ex- 
clusively Roman  Catholic.       In  the  returns  from   some 
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parishes  in  the  diocese  of  Water£6rd,  may  be  obseryed  400 
and  even  500  scholars  without  a  single  i^rotestant  among 
them.  What  possible  inducement  could  the  Commissioners 
have  for  preferring  the  establishment  of  a  Protestant  to 
that  of  a  Boman  Catholic  in  those  places  ?" — Fourteenth 
Report,  p.  345,  App.  3.  The  parish  school  extensicm 
scheme  was  never  acted  upon  formally,  although  it  was 
carried  out  to  some  degree  in  the  application  of  the  Loi-d 
Lieutenant's  school  fund;  but  the  scripture-extract  nos- 
trum was  tried  for  a  series  of  years,  and  was  only  finally 
given  up  just  before  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Whately  from 
the  NatioQiQ  Board. 

Some  Catholics,  and  even  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  seeing 
that  there  was  nothing  theologically  wrong  in  the  practice, 
were  induced  to  consent  to  it,  not  without  an  uneasy  sense 
of  compromise  and  dishonour.  But  at  length  the  thing 
broke  aown  from  the  essential  weakness  of  its  prin- 
ciple. It  broke  down  in  the  assumption  that  the 
Protestant  clergy  had  any  right,  under  any  circumstanced, 
even  to  suggest  an  element  of  Catholic  education.  It 
almast  conceded,  and  would  undoubtedly  be  wrested  to 
concede,  what  was  claimed  by  the  Protestant  Primate  in  18S4 
when  he  wrote  to  the  Commissioners  of  that  period,  ''  As  to 
the  persons  to  whose  superintendemce  the  education  of  the  poor 
should  be  entrusted,  I  find  that  in  the  Beport  of  the  Commis- 
sioners itwas  the  intention  of  the  State,  by  the  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Wm.  III.,  to  commit  this  important  charge 
to  the  Established  clergy.  I  am  happy  to  express  my  concur- 
rence in  this  opinion.  It  appears  to  me  that  such  is  not  only 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  statutes  referred  to,  but  the  ob- 
viooa  nature  of  the  thing.  If  the  superintendence  of  a 
national  system  of  uu»*al  education  be  entrusted  as  a  duty, 
the  obligation  natiiirally  devolves  upon  the  Established 
clergy ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  regarded  as  a  privilege, 
and  a  mark  of  public  confidence,  they  seem  best  entitled  to 
such  a  distribution."  And  at  a  later  date  he  observes,  "  I 
have  already  expressed  my  opinion  in  a  former  letter,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  too  much  to  repeat  it  now,  that  the  State, 
particularly  a  State  like  ours,  where  so  much  depends  upon 
public  feeling,  has  an  immediate  interest  in  the  moral  and 
social  principles  of  its  members,  that  this  interest  gives  it  a 
right,  or  ratner  imposes  upon  it  an  obligation  of  providing 
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a  system  of  national  instruction,  arid  that  the  trust  of  su- 
perintending  the  system  is  most  consistently  reposed  in  our 
Established  clergy.'' 

Now,  to  defer  in  any  particular,  however  trifling,  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Established  clergy,  in  respect  of  the  religions 
education  of  Catholics,  would  be  to  admit  to  some  extent  that 
those  gentlemen  were  responsible  for  the  religious  education 
of  Catholics.  Butif  so,itwouldcometobeasked  **  in  what  right 
arethey  responsible?"  and  the  answer  to  Catholics  would  be — 
'*  in  virtue  of  yourown  recognition."   Scripture  extracts  are; 
not  only  innocent  but  profitable  ;  one  oi  the  most  charac- 
teristic prayers  of  Catholics,  the  "Hail  Mary,"  is  a  scripture 
extract ;  but  if  the  acceptaiice  of  a  scripture  extract  at  the 
hands  of  those  gentlemen  were  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
feudal  service,  nay,  a  sort  of  minor  or  incipient  Protes- 
tantism, as  a  kind  of  "  step  in  the  right  direction,"  then  it 
ceased  to  be  innocent,  and  became  infected  with  the  taint  of 
its  origin.     It  would  go  to  keep  up  the  desperate  delusion 
which  law,  or  the  fiction  of  law,  now  encourages   in   the 
Established  clergy,  namely,  that  they  are  the  pastors  of 

Parishes  and  not  the  ministers  of  mere  congregations, 
'hose  results  were  not  all  at  once  taken  in  by  those  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  who  at  first  accepted  the  conditions  tendered, 
but  they  soon  came  into  evidence.    It  really  is  not  pretended 
that  the  Protestant  clergy  eflect  much  in  tne  way  of  prosely- 
tism  by  their  scriptural  instruction  to  Catholics.  They  think, 
however,   that  they  have    attained  a  sufficient  triumph 
when  they  induce  a  poor  child  to  live  in  contempt  of  the 
directions  of  the  only  clergyman  he  thinks  himself  bound 
to  obey.    Upon  the  evidence  of  this  Commission,  and  of 
.*    Her  Majesty  s  Inspector  of  Schools  in  England,  the  Scrip- 
ture that  is  profanely  gabbled,  whether  as  a  lesson  or  a 
Sunishment,  by  the  pupils  of  the  Church  Education  schools, 
oes  not  seem  to  have  much  more  relation  to  the  real 
thing    in    the  comprehension    of  its    reader,    than    the 
old  crambo,   ''forte  dux  fel  flat  in  guttur,"  has  to  the 
English   words  that  are  imitated  by  its  sound.       We 
abstract  now  from  the  circumstance  that  by  Catholics  the 
authorized  version  read  in  the  church  schools  is  regarded 
•     as  falsified  of  purpose.     It  is  enough  for  us  that  a  thing 
which   might  be  indifferent  or  praiseworthy  in  itself  is 
adopted  as  a  symbol  of  apostasy,  or  of  an  approximation  or 
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condescension  to  it.  It  was  not  more  essentially  wrong  in 
the  ancient  Christians  to  say  "  Domine  Csesar '  or  "  Tolle 
Impios,"  thatit  would  be  for  ns  to  say,  *  *God  save  the  Queen," 
or  "  down  with  the  Sepoys."  There  was  no  necessary 
evil  in  throwing  a  grain  of  frankincense  into  the  fire  or  in 
eating  a  salt  cs^e,  as  there  is  no  original  harm  in  treading 
upon  two  sticks  set  crosswise  if  you  want  to  get  admission 
to  Japan.  But  when  these  things  had  an  accepted  signifi- 
cance, such  as  belong  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  a 
Catholic,  under,  or  at  the  suggestion,  or  in  compliance  with 
the  desire,  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  then  it  became  the 
same  ofilence  in  the  ancient  Chnstian  to  comply  with  them 
that  it  is  in  the  Catholic  priest  or  layman  to  admit  in 
any  way  the  right  of  the  Protestant  authorities  to  inter- 
fere with  his  flock. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  very  serious  matter  to  be 
taken  into  account.  It  is  found  convenient  upon  questions 
of  this  kind  to  treat  the  Protestant  clergyman  in  Ireland 
as  an  abstraction.  What  is  the  incumbent  of  a  parish  in 
the  abstract?  He  is  a  gentleman  of  education,  with  a 
university  degree,  the  excellent  husband  of  a  comely  wife, 
the  father  of  a  blooming  family,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment sometimes  of  a  modest,  sometimes  of  a  good  income 
no  matter  whence  derived.  He  preaches  in  a  (Jeneva  gown 
and  bands,  with  or  without  a  surplice  or  hood,  according  to 
the  taste  of  his  congregation,  lives  peaceably,  and  allows 
other  people  to  do  the  same.  We  believe  that  to  be  an  aver- 
&^  sample  of  the  established  clergymen  in  the  abstract. 
What  is  he  in  the  concrete,  that  is  to  say,  what  is  the  Irish 
clergyman  who  seeks  to  alter  the  National  System  ?  He 
is  a  man  who  lives  in  a  state  of  active  hostility  with 
the  Catholic  clergv  and  people  arround  him.  He  gives 
his  name  and  subscription  to  one  or  more  societies, 
whose  avowed  object  is  a  Protestant  propaganda.  He 
circulates  handbills  amongst  Catholics  inviting  them  to 
controversial  classes  in  YfhiaiitwiliheipTOYedC  Godrvillinfft  J 
to  their  entire  satisfaction,  that  idolatry,  theft  and  lying  are 
jwtft  of  their  creed.  And  those  classes  he  invites  them  **  spe- 
eisSlj  and  affectionately"  to  attend.  From  his  pulpit  and  his 
platform,  to  which  also  they  are  specially  and  affectionately 
invited,  he  treats  them  to  eloquence  of  the  following  style, 
when  in  speaking  of  the  most  sacred  ordinance  of  the  Church 
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he  calls  it  "  A  consecrated  paste  and  water  hocussed  by  tJie 
priest."  In  common  and  intimate  conversation  he  is  never 
known  to  apply  any  other  than  the  nickname  of  Romanist,  or 
Romish,  or  rapist,  to  the  Catholic  Communion ;  andin  public 
life,  with  a  few  honoured  exceptions,  he  is  the  unabashed  de- 
famer  Vre  have  described.  Now  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that 
the  Catholic  clergy  could  yield  anything  to  the  importuni- 
ties of  men  of  this  kind,  no  matter  how  indifferent  or  how 
praiseworthy  the  thing  might  be  in  itself.  It  is  not  at  their 
mstance  at  all  CTents  the  National  system  can  be  set  aside. 
"  Sed  tali  dedicatore  damnationis  nostrae  etiam  gloriamur. 
Qui  enim  scit  ilium  intelligere  potest,  nonnisi  aliquod 
grande  bonum  a  Nerone  damnatum."  We  do  not  mean 
a  literal  application  of  this  tolerably  plain  Latin  of  Ter^ul- 
lian  to  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland.  That  body  contains 
some  venerable  and  great  names,  although  we  hare  not 
seen  from  any  one  of  them  a  repudiation  of  the  abominable 
ribaldry,the  unavoidable  defilement  of  which,  we  were  obliged 
to  extract,  from  a  writer  quite  unlike  Tertullian.  We  mean 
simply  to  state,  that  any  proposition  coming  from  enemies 
80  determined  cannot  be  well  meant,  well  understood, 
or  accepted  at  all.  Let  them  keep  to  their  black  flag, 
we  do  not  fear  it;  but  let  ns  have  no  piracy  nnder 
National  colours  at  all  events.  Considering  the  authority 
under  which  Mr.  Ferguson  is  supposed  to  have  put  forward  his 
views,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  extract  one  or  two  passa- 
ges from  his  pamphlet.  In  the  first  may  be  seen  what  is 
the  real  grievance  of  the  Protestant  clergy  in  this  matter. 
It  is  that  Catholics  have  the  strongholds  of  education 
in  their  own  hands.  That  they  are  firmly  intrenched  in 
several  thousand  schools.  It  is  not  pretended  they  have 
encroached  upon  Protestant  ground,  but  the  complaint  is 
simply  that  they  are  the  guardians  of  their  own  schools. 

Lapse  of  time,  and  usage  have,  in  a  manner,  established  the  pre- 
sent system.  It  has  conferred  great  advantages  on  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic population,  and  the  State  has  derived  corresponding  advantages 
from  it,  which  it  would  be  unwise  to  throw  away.  Anything  which 
would  annul  what  has  been  done  since  1831,  by  supplying  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  with  an  adequate  motive  and  moving  power  to 
withdraw  the  Roman  Catholic  population  from  the  National  Schools, 
would  be  regarded  as  little  short  of  a  national  calamity.     The  pre- 
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text  of  an  organised  State  proBelytism  might  be  as  spurious  as  th« 
greased  cartridges  of  the  Sepoys,  but  it  might  be  one  whieh  would 
furnish  an  appeal  to  the  inmost  souls  of  the  people^  and  should  not 
lightlv  be  offered.  On  the  other  hand>  let  us  not  exaggerate,  and 
thereby  add  to  the  danger  we  fear  ;  let  us  not  so  far  give  way  to 
timorous  counsels  as  to  become  insensible  to  the  claims  of  justice  and 
the  interests  of  education.  To  propitiate  the  Roman  Catholic  priest* 
hood,  and  keep  them  quiet j  it  is  not  wise  to  deliver  over  the  rising 
generation  of  our  Protestant  brethren  to  their  mercies.  It  is  not 
only  an  unrighteous  but  a  dangerous  experiment  to  take  the  educa« 
tion  of  the  country  altogether  out  of  the  hands  of  Protestant  clergy- 
inen  and  laymen,  and  commit  every  educational  stronghold  in  the 
kingdom  to  the  Boman  Catholic  priests.  We  may  rest  assured  that 
whatever  they  may  threaten,  so  long  as  the  Boman  Catholic  priests 
are  left  th(*  exclusive  dominion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  National 
Schools,  it  will  not  be  their  interest  nor  their  policy  to  withdraw 
their  children  from  them.  The  rebellion  against  the  Kildare-plao« 
Schools  was  because  the  priests  had  not  the  control  of  them.  As 
regards  the  National  Schools,  the  Boman  Catholics  are  securely  en* 
trenched  in  more  than  3000  o£  them  ;  and  the  danger  that  is  to  b« 
apprehended  now  is — that,  by  practicing  on  the  compressibility  of 
the  Government,  they  shall  get  the  command  of  all  the  schools,  and 
of  the  entire  educational  machinery  of  the  country  as  regards  prim* 
ary  instruction.  Each  fresh  instance  of  undue  deference  to  their 
behests  inspires  them  the  more  with  an  inordinate  estimate  of  their 
power  and  imjportance,  and  of  the  facility  and  weakness  of  th« 
Government;  it  raises  their  expectations,  and  increases  their  de« 
mands. 

The  Decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  and  the  Pastorals  of  the 
Papal  Legate,  indicate  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  hierarchy  to  effect  a  total  overthrow  of  the  system  of  Na- 
tional Education  from  its  two  fundamental  bases — first,  as  a  system 
of  mixed  education  of  Protestants  and  Catholics ;  secondly,  as  a 
system  of  secular  instruction  sanctified  by  a  moral  and  religious  ele- 
ment.  Statesmen  may  disregard  these  fulminations,  and  imagine 
that  because  they  outrun  the  sympathies  of  the  laity  and  inferior 
clergy,  and  even  outrage  the  proprieties  of  educated  and  independent 
Roman  Catholics,  they  are  vain  and  harmless  as  stage  thunder.  No 
greater  mistake  could  possibly  take  possession  of  the  mind :  these 
decrees  are  working  their  way,  and  accomplishing  their  purpose 
silently  but  surely.  Tbe  moral  and  religious  element  they  have 
ban]i>bed  ;  and  the  Roman  Hierarchy  are  now  struggling  to  inbulate 
the  Boman  Catholic  children  from  the  wholesome  mfluences  of  com- 
munication with  Protestant  patrons  and  teachers.  They  are  tramp- 
ing uut  every  trace  of  mixed  education ;  and  the  National  Board 
seems  to  be  conspiring  to  the  same  end,  by  excluding  its  warmest 
and  best  friends.  The  result  is  rapidly  developing  itself  in  the 
schools.  The  vc&ted  schools-^the  appropriate  seats  of  mixed  edu- 
cation, and  the  proper  sphere  for  religious  neutrality — are  rapidly 
giving  place  to  the  non-vested  school,  whieh  is  essentially  denomi- 
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national  and  exclusive.  Out  of  5192  National  Schools^  in  the  year 
1865,  no  more  than  1526  were  vested.  Out  of  154  new  schooU 
added  in  that  year,  but  17  were  vested  ;  while  of  the  old  vested 
schools  an  unusually  large  number  had  been  in  that  year  1855  sus- 
pended or  struck  off  the  rolls. 

The  next  extract  will  show  that  the  Protestant  clergy  aim 
at  an  entire  supremacy  over  parental  and  family  authority, 
and  that  the  parent  must  have  no  conscience  in  presence  of 
the  patron  of  a  school. 

But  then  the  scruples  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are 
80  clearly  inconsistent  with  religious  liberty,  and  so  plainly  in  dero- 
gation of  parental  authority,  that  they  cannotbe  entertained  or  coun- 
tenanced for  a  moment.  The  parent  must  be  the  judge  as  to  what 
is  for  the  spiritual  interest  of  nis  child:  and  if  he  objects  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  whether  right  or  wrong,  his  objection 
must  be  attended  to.  This  is  true» — neither  Christianity,  nor  Pro- 
testantism, nor  Scriptural  knowledge,  can  or  ought  to  be  diffused  by 
physical  or  moral  force  ;  and  there  -ought  to  be  no  interference 
with  the  religious  scruples  of  Boman  Catholics  or  Protestants.  But 
there  may  be  another  side  to  the  shield  :  and  we  shall  fall  into  error  if 
we  look  exclusively  at  the  brazen  side,  and  overlook  that  there  is  a 
golden  side  as  well.  The  relation,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of 
patron  to  his  school,  may  be  taken  to  be  the  golden  side ;  while 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  pupil  and  the  parent  are — not  in 
point  of  actual  inferiority  or  comparative  unimportance — the  brazen 
side.  A  school  requires  something  more  than  books,  and  maps,  and 
a  salary  for  a  teacher ;  these  are  not  its  most  essential  or  valuable 
elements.  It  requires  pupils,  an  intelligent  and  proper  instructor, 
organization  discipline,  management  and  a  manager.  Nobody  for 
a  moment  supposes  it  to  be  possible  to  concede  to  the  parent  of  each 
child  in  a  village  school  the  right  to  direct  the  nature  or  amount 
of  the  secular  instruction  his  child  is  to  receive,  or  to  select  the  books 
to  be  used  or  omitted.  Sir  Thomas  Bedington  (a  Roman  Catholic 
Commissioner  of  National  Education)  says : — <*  The  parents  cannot 
exclude  from  the  hour  of  combined  instruction  any  book  except  the 
*  Scripture  Extracts'  and  the  •  Book  of  Sacred  Poetry.*  '•— <«  Evi- 
dence," p.  689,  Q.  5218.  True  it  is,  when  we  come  to  religious  in- 
struction, the  motive  and  the  excuse  for  parental  interference  be- 
come higher  and  stronger ;  but  the  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility, 
on  the  part  of  the  patron,  becomes,  in  the  same  degree,  more  in- 
tense  and  imperative  ?  and  if  every  parent  were  to  exercise  the  right 
to  enter  into  every  school  that  he  meets,  and  arbitrarily  to  cut  the 
course  of  instruction  short  when  it  ceases  to  be  secular  ;  and  to  '*  de- 
mand*' and  **  insist  upon" — for  such  are  the  phrases  used  to  express 
the  parental  right — the  patron  giving  so  much  as  the  parent  pleases 
and  no  more :  this,  instead  of  being  religious  liberty,  may  become 
the  rankest  tyranny  and  license,  and  would,  in  fact,  compel  many 
a  patron  to  dispense  what  he  must  unaffectedly  regard  in  his  con* 
science  to  be  nothing  less  than  moral  poisoa,  without  its  moral  an- 
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Irdote.  So  long  aa  the  school  is  the  school  of  the  National  Board — 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Model  and  Vested  Schools—the  parent  has  a 
right  to  use  it  on  such  ternu  as  the  State,  which  is  the  patron, 
pleases ;  but  of  the  Non-Tested  Schools  we  are  told,  on  the  highest 
aathoritj,  that  they  *•  are  not  so  much  the  Schools  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  of  local  patrons  and  managers,  who  submit  voluntarily  to 
certun  regulations  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  receive  aid  from  the 
Oovemment.'*  The  education  given  in  these  Schools,  though  su- 
perintended and  assisted  by  the  State,  is  provided  through  the  in- 
stmrnentality  and  on  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  patron.  He 
alone  appoints  the  master,  and  is  the  party  answerable  before  God 
and  man  for  the  education  which  each  child  receives  in  the  School : 
and  therefore  it  is  the  moral  right  and  dntv  of  the  patron  to  see  that 
whatever  education  is  given  in  the  School  is  proper  and  wholesome, 
aocording  to  the  measure  of  his  judgment  and  conscience.  When  we 
ipeak  of  non-interference  in  r^lig^ous  matters  there  ought  to  be  some 
mutuality  and  reciprocity  in  it ;  and  the  parent's  unquestionable 
right  to  direct  the  religious  instruction  of  his  child  must  be  exercised 
in  consistency  with  the  patron's  correlative  right  to  give  such  in- 
struction as  he  believes  to  be  proper,  and  none  other.  It  would 
surely  be  an  extravagant  price  for  the  highest  contribution  the  Board 
could  make  to  a  patron's  s^shool,  to  require  that  the  direction  of  the 
patron's  conscience  should  be  submitted  to  every  peasant  in  his 
neighbourhood. 

Our  next  extract  takes  us  over  Hie  pleasant  subject  of 
the  undoubted  poverty  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
plays  with  the  merry  conceit  of  its  carelessness  about 
proselytism.  It  will  serve  to  beguile  the  seriousness  of 
our  general  subject. 

It  has  been,  and  may  be  again  urged,  that  possibly  Roman  Catholics 
would  be  under  a  disadvantage  in  this  open  competition,  because  that 
the  Protestant  schools  may  be  supplemented  by  subscriptions,  and  so 
enabled  to  offer  unfair  inducements  in  the  shape  of  food  and  clothing 
to  the  children  who  frequent  them.  To  this  the  answer  seems  to  be^ 
that  if  the  grant  from  the  Board  to  any  Protestant  school — whether 
m  connexion  with  the  Board  under  Its  existing  plan,  or  under  any 
proposed  plan — ^should  be  abused,  it  can  be  withdrawn.  The  most 
absurd  exaggerations  appear  still  to  be  current  in  regard  to  the  re- 
sources  of  the  Bstablished  Church.  They  were  formerly  reckoned  by 
millions.  The  gross  parochial  income  is  about  £357,000,  and  affords 
to  each  beneficed  clergyman  an  average  income  of  about  j^l90,  leaving 
from  200  to  300  incumbents  with  less  than  £100  j>er  annum.  Two 
per  cent,  on  the  gross  parochial  income  (the  maximum  impost  con- 
templated by  the  Commissioners  of  1806  for  schools)  would  give  no 
more  than  £7140  per  annum,  and  it  would  certainly  be  no  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  three  times  that  amount  is  contributed  by  the  clergy 
to  the  support  of  the  Parochial  Schools.  After  all,  the  schools  are 
in  a  languishing  condition,  and  there  seems  little  available  for  bribes. 
As  regards  the  maintenance  of  a  school,  every  person  must  see  that 
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the  great  superiority  of  numbers  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholiet 
ought  more  than  conopensate  any  imaginable  superiority  of  wealth  on 
the  part  of  the  Protestants.  A  school  supported  by  fifty  or  sixty 
children,  each  paying  even  a  penny  a  week,  will  in  ordinary  cases 
have  a  more  substantial  and  reliable  endowment  than  one  depending 
on  the  precarious  benevolence  of  a  lew  wealthy  patrons.  Und^ 
Lord  Derby's  plan,  the  more  numerously  attended  schools  would 
have  the  ereater  number  of  chances  of  support,  in  the  shape  of  pro* 
ficiency  allowances.  Besides  all  this,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  in- 
creasing rapidlv  in  wealth,  intelligence,  and  independence ;  they  not 
only  erect  costly  cathedrals,  and  chapels*  and  hospitals,  but  hav« 
even  aspired  to  found  an  University,  to  supersede  that  of  the  Q*  ?en, 
and  1  have  no  doubt  that  under  a  more  judicious  administrat.on  of 
the  funds  of  the  Nationel  Board,  the  Roman  Cathdic  body  could  be 
brought  to  give  more  liberal  contributions  to  the  National  Schools 
than  they  do  at  present 

The  last  extract  we  furnish  w  a  specimen  of  a  practice 
referable  perhaps  to  Mr,  Ferguson's  forensie  habits,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  becomes  the  duty  of  counsel  in  a  losing 
case  to  abuse  the  opposite  attorney. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  far  the  Fundamental  Rules  of 
the  National  Board,  in  regard  to  religious  instruction,  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  of  1806,  and  necessary 
in  a  plan  of  education  of  Roman  Catholics  undertaken  by  a  Protes- 
tapt  Government.  1  have  also  shown  that  the  application  of  these 
aame  rules  to  the  Parochial  and  geriptural  Schools  was  against 
the  views  of  these  Copimissioners  ;  was  open  to  grave  objections  of 
a  substantial  character,  on  the  ground  of  duty  and  conscience  ;  was 
uncalled  for  by  any  wise  purpose ;  and,  that  while  it  has  been  a 
source  of  painful  and  gratuitous  irritation,  and  of  injurious  ex- 
clusion, it  has  in  its  results  gone  far  to  defeat  the  legitimate  '  *  u  and 
object  of  the  rules  themselves.  1  have  shown  that  uieir  application 
was,  as  to  a  considerable  number  of  the  schools,  nugatory,  and  as  to 
some  of  them — the  Convent  Schools-^  illusory  and  mischievous,  and 
that  there  was  no  semblance  of  fair  dealiog  in  aiding  schools  of  so 
exclusive  and  sectarian  a  character,  and  refusing  aid  to  tl^e  Scrip- 
tural and  Parochial  Schools;  and  lastly,  I  trust  I  have  n  the 
proposition  clear,  that  a  persistence  in  the  present  course,-  nile  it 
tends  more  and  more  to  depress  and  deteriorate  the  standard  of  op- 
tional education,  to  alienate  its  best  friends,  to  divorce  the  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  from  its  co-operation  with  the  State,  to  ex* 
pel  those  of  its  clergy  and  laity  who  had  confidingly  trusted  the 
Board,  and  to  obstruct  the  advancement  and  lower  Uie  social  posi- 
tion of  the  poor  Protestants, — wholly  fails  to  propitiate  or  tc  satisfr 
the  heads  of  the  Churph  of  Rome.  Having  for  the  la^t  five-and- 
twenty  years  done  no  little  service  to  that  Church  in  Weltering  the 
Roman  Catholics  from  the  Influence  of  Scriptural  light  and  truth, 
it  is  now  being  made  the  slave  of  a  n;iore  uncompromising  and  exi^tinff 
task-master,  who  banishes  contemptuously  the  mild  element  of  moral 
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Wtii  religious  instruction  as  if  heretical  ;  who  rigorously  interdicts 
religious  communion  with  Protestants,  in  respect  even  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  their  common  Christianity  ;  and  would  fain  convert  the 
National  Schools  of  Ireland  into  nurseries  of  a  higoted  and  intolerant 
ultra-montanism. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Ferguson  has  any  more 
distinct  conception  of  what "  ultramontanism"  means  than  he 
had  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Catechumen,"  when  he  ap- 
plied it  to  Dean  Meyler,  or  than  he  has  of  a  great  many  other 
things  which  he  has  noticed  in  his  pampnlet.  Certainly 
th^3  no  lad  under  the  care  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  or 
probably  on  the  third  form  of  a  National  School,  who  does 
not  understand  the  term  so  comically  applied  by  Mr.  Fer- 
guson. The  circumstance  perfectly  illustrates  the  incon- 
venience of  using  words  which  connect  themselves  with  no 
distinct  idea  in  your  mind.  But  as  Mr.  Ferguson  was 
writing  for  a  Public,  who  knew  perhaps  almost  less  about 
those  matters  than  he  did  himself,  he  acted  judiciously 
perhaps  in  the  use  of  those  mysterious  terms.  This  vigo- 
rous pelting  mih  Qreek  and  Latin  words  of  four  and  five 
syllables  respectively  might  possibly  make  us  waver  in  pur- 
pose did  we  not  happen  to  understand  the  words,  just  as  our 
assailants  happen  not  to  understand  them.  And  we 
happen  to  unuerstand  their  tactics  likewise.  We  know 
that  the  monies  coming  from  **  the  princely  munificence 
of  the  Lord  Primate"  and  of  other  lords  and  ladies,  which 
is  now  held  suspended  in  the  Church  Education  Society  ; 
woul*J*»by  the  infusion  of  filamentary  coin  be  precipitated 
upon  Catholic  poverty.  We  know  well  that  as  soon  as  the 
ftinds.  now  applied  in  sustainment  of  the  things  called 
schools,  should  be  set  at  liberty  by  the  application  of  parUa- 
mentaiy  funds  to  the  same  object, they  would  be  thrown  upon 
the  ,  4-market,  and  knowing  this  we  are  perfectly  resolute 
and  decided  to  prevent  it. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  we  desire  to  see  the 
chQdren  of  our  Protestant  fellow  subjects,  belonginff 
to  the  humbler  classes,  in  their  present  lamentable 
state  ^of  ignorance.  We  shall  have  to  meet  them 
in  after  life  as  mechanics,  or  as  law  clerks,  or  merchants' 
clerks,  or  petty  sessions'  clerks,  or  shopmen,  as  soldiers,  or 
non-commissioned  officers  ;  and  it  can  be  no  gain  to  us  that 
they  should  be  illiterate  and  ill-bred  as  they  are.  The  truth 
is  their  ministers  do  not  care  about  tkem.  They  not  so 
mnch  seek  to  elevate  the  Protestant  pupils  to  our  level,  as 
to  puU  our  children  down  to  theirs.    They  have  utterly  and 
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totally  neglected  their  schools,  and  upon  that  very  neglect 
they  ground  a  claim  to  drive  us  from  what  they  call  the 
strongholds  of  education.  It  is  too  late  for  them  to  plead 
poverty.  The  statistics  of  this  report  show  that  the  parish 
schools  are  poorly  endowed,  that  is  to  say  poorly  endowed 
by  the  State.  The  State  oflfered  them  conditions  which  we 
and  the  Presbyterians  reconciled  it  to  our  conscience  to 
accept,  although  we  do  not  like  them  in  the  least.  The 
Protestants  of  the  Establishment  have  not  chosen  to  do  so ; 
but  they  might  have  had  good  schools  of  their  own,  had 
they  been  that  way  inclined.  According  to  their  own  boastful 
assertion,  whenever  it  answers  their  purpose  to  make  the 
assertion,  the  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church  have 
five-sixths  of  the  property  of  the  country ;  and  their  Church 
itself  isknown  to  be  endowed  as  no  otherChurch  in  the  world 
is  endowed.  The  curate  may  have  less,  and  the  rector  may 
have  more,and  the  bishop  may  have  something  startling ;  (we 
have  nothing  to  say  to  the  division  of  the  6poil),bu  t  their  church 
is  at  our  expense  the  richest  in  the  world.  Are  we  to  be 
told  that  if  they  cared  for  education  there  is  anything  to 
interfere  with  their  making  their  schools  respectable,  if  not 
equal  in  merit  to  those  of  the  Christian  Brothers  ?  They 
send  round  the  begging  box  in  England  for  missions  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  while  they  allow  their  own  schools  to 
starve  for  want  of  support.  The  small  number  of  Protestant 
children  in  a  parish  cannot  be  pleaded  in  excuse,  for  when 
by  accidental  zeal  in  a  rector,  or  by  accidental  qualifications 
in  a  teacher,  good  instruction  is  provided,  we  find  a  parish 
school  successful  with  no  more  than  twenty-eight  pupils  on 
the  roll.*  The  disgraceful  condition  of  these  schools  can  be 
attributed  to  nothing  else  than  the  neglect  of  the  Protestant 
clergy,  not  as  individuals  perhaps,  but  certainly  as  a  body — 
possibly  not  through  inclination,  but  undeniably  through 
policy.  We  shall  not  be  induced  to  believe  that  a  church 
whose  internal  government  is  in  the  most  abject  subjection 
to  the  State ;  a  church  that  cannot  frame  a  collect  without  an 
order  in  council ;  that  cannot  hold  a  synod  without  incurring 
the  penalties  of  prffimunire ;  and  that  has  not  virtue  to  incur 
any  penalty  whatever— a  church  that  dares  not  attempt  the 
most  insignificant  act  of  self  govemment,and  cares  notto  doit 
even  if  it  durst — a  church  that  will  accept  any  bishop,nomat- 

♦  Freshford  Parochial  School,  County  of  Kilkenny,  see  toL  iii.,  Tabte 
of  Schools  and  Endowments,  p.  149. 
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ter  what  his  tenets,  at  the  order  of  the  State — we  must  not 
believe  that  such  a  church  would  object  to  State  control  in 
the  hours  at  which  it  may  dispense  religious  instruction  to 

farisb  children  if  the  religious  instruction  had  reference  to 
'rotestants  only,  and  were  a  matter  of  purely  internal 
discipline.  Were  that  so  Protestants  wouldno  more  require  to 
interfere  with  the  discipline  of  a  national  school  than  with  that 
of  a  regimental,  a  prison,  or  workhouse  school.  The  truth 
is,  that  sooner  than  deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of  tor- 
menting the  conscience,  of  Catholics  whom  the  law  prepos- 
terously call  their  parishioners,  the  clergy  of  the  Estaolished 
Church  neglect  their  schools  in  order  to  run  after  proselytes. 
Nothing  can  be  more  pitiable  than  the  description  given  by 
the  Commissioners  and  Assistant  Commissioners  of  the 
schools  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Established  clergy. 
We  do  not  care  to  resort  to  the  stage  trick  of  parallel  columns  ; 
the  perfection  of  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  is  too 
well  known  to  require  the  benefit  of  contrast,  but  it  may 
be  well  to  give  some  specimens  of  the  management  of  their 
own  schools  by  the  established  clergy,  upon  which  they 
found  a  claim  to  occupy  the  strongholds  which  are  occupied 
by  Catholics  in  the  education  not  of  Protestants  children  but 
of  their  own.  We  give  one  or  two  samples  from  several 
counties,  and  we  have  taken  those  with  a  few  exceptions 
almost  at  random. 

ClawmeUk;  Powerstovm  SchooL — There  were  only  two  children 
(bojs)  in  the  school  on  the  dajr  of  uiy  visit,  who  were  learning  to  read. 
I  examined  them,  and  found  their  reading  bad  ;  they  were  able  to 
spell  words  of  one  syllable  only.  The  school  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and 
•eemed  much  neglected — [19th  of  August,  1856.] 

Oonmore  Parochial  School.'^l  examined  a  class  (the  most  ad- 
Tanced  in  the  school)  of  three  girls  and  two  boys,  in  English  dic- 
tation, parsing,  and  geography.  In  writing  from  dictation  two  ac- 
qoitted  themseWes  tolerably  well ;  the  rest,  very  badly.  None  of 
them  were  able  to  parse  a  sentence,  or  even  to  distinguish  the  parts 
of  speech.  In  geography  the  answering  was  tolerable. — [4th  August, 
1856.] 

Cattleknockf  Parochial  Boys'  and  Oirls*  Schools, — These  schools 
enjoy  from  endowment  a  very  large  annual  income.  Do  the  public, 
then,  receive  a  benefit  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  the  endow- 
inent  ?  This  question  must,  I  apprehend,  l>e  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  schools,  whether  as  regards  the  amount  or  quality  of 
instruction  given,  are  by  no  means  above  the  average  of  other 
parochial  schools  which  do  not  possess  a  tenth  part  of  ukeir  endow- 
ment. Nothing  is  taught  but  the  ordinary  branches  of  reading, 
writing,  grammar,  geo^aphy,  and  arithmetic — no  mathematics,  men- 
suration, or  book-keeping. 
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With  80  large  an  income  applicable  to  the  support  of  the  ichools, 
one  would  have  expected  that  the  exclusive  serviceit  of  a  teacher  would 
at  least  have  been  secured.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  so 
far  as  the  master  is  concerned.  He  is  not  only  parish  derk  and 
sexton,  but  also  clerk  of  a  savings'  bank.  It  was  explained  to  me  that 
the  latter  employment  only  occupies  an  hour  a- week  of  the  school 
time,  and  that  during  that  perioa  the  children  are  catechised  by  the 
curate  of  the  parish.  It  would  be  better,  however,  that  his  entire 
time  were  devoted  to  the  school,  the  emoluments  accruing  from 
which,  to  him  and  his  wife,  are  ample. 

I  examined  a  mixed  class  (consisting  of  the  ma^t  advanced  bovs 
and  girls  from  jeach  school)  in  reading,  geographyi  grammer,  arith- 
metic, and  English  history.  The  proficiency  displayed  in  reading 
and  geography,  was  only  middling,  and  in  grammer  low.  In  history 
and  mental  arithmetic,  the  answering  was  fair. 

The  amount  of  instruction  given  is  quite  inadequate  ;  it  should 
embrace  some  mathematics,  mensuration,  and  book-keeping.— [20th 
October,  1856.] 

Clontarf,  Parochial  School.— From  Mr.  Litton 's  register  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  School  Fund,  it  appears  that  a  grant  of 
£92  6s.  2d.  was  approved  of  on  condition  of  private  contributions  to 
the  amount  of  £144,  and  a  site  being  granted  by  Mr.  Vernon  ;  but 
that  Mr.  Vernon  who  was  to  make  the  grant  died,  leaving  a  son  ten 
years  old ;  and  as  nothing  further  is  said  on  the  subject,  we  are  left 
to  the  inference,  that  no  conveyance  of  the  site  was  ever,  in  fact, 
executed,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  monev  was  issued  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  Fund.  The  supply  of  books  and  school  requisites 
is  very  deficient ;  there  is  no  report-book  or  time-table  kept  in  the 
school :  there  are  no  examinations  of  the  scholars,  and  no  premiums 
allowea,  and  the  amount  of  instruction  given  in  the  school  embracing 
only  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic)  is  quite  too  limited.  Even  in 
the  branches  taught  the  state  of  instruction  was  very  indifferent.  In 
the  boys'  school  or  senior  room  I  found,  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  but 
two  pupils  present,  of  whom  one  only  was  able  to  read.  I  examined 
him  along  with  four  other  boys  and  two  girls  (selected  from  the  female 
school  or  junior  room)  ;  of  these,  only  three  made  any  attempt  at 
reading — the  rest  were  obliged  to  spell  the  words  before  pronouncing 
them.     One  alone  could  answer  any  questions  in  arithmetic 

The  condition  of  the  school,  as  I  saw  it,  is  by  no  means  creditable 
to  a  locality  so  wealthy  and  highly  favoured  as  Clontarf.  It  will 
hardly  be  credited  that  needlework,  so  important  to  children  in 
their  rank  of  life,  is  not  taught  to  the  girls  of  the  school,  owing  to 
the  want  ofa  supply  of  the  necessary  materials. — [20th  October,  1856.3 

Rathnnchael  SchooL-^The  state  of  this  school  was  wholly  unsatis- 
factory. Of  books  and  school  requisites  there  was  a  very  deficient 
supply.  No  report  book  was  kept,  and  there  was  no  record  of  th« 
daily  attendance  of  the  scholars.  I  examined  a  class  of  six  (com- 
prising three  boys  and  three  girls),  being  the  most  advanced  ia  the 
school,  in  reading,  grammar,  and  geogpraphy.  They  read  (from  the 
Dublin  Reading  Book)  very  badly.  None  of  them  were  able  to  parse, 
and  in  geography  only  two  were  able    to  answer  any   questions 
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and  emu  their  knowledge  wad  of  the  most  limited  character.     Nei- 
tber  book-keeping  nor  meosoration  is  taught  in  the  school,  and  there 

was  onlj  one  boy  learning  Euclid [17th  October,  1856.] 

Si.  Andreit^i  Poroekial  OirU  Sooool,-^The  state  of  edtiation  in 
this  school  was  unsatisfactory «  The  reading  of  the  girls  whom  I 
examined  was  bAd,  their  knowledge  of  grammar  Tert  limited,  and  in 
explaining  the  meaning  of  words  very  little  intelligence  was  ex- 
hibited ;  in  geography  the  answermg  was  better [8th   October, 

1866.] 

BtUlyMm  3ehool.^^1!here  were  but  two  children  ))resent  on  the 
occasion  of  my  visit,  and  they  cotild  only  spell  words  of  one  syllable. 
The  school  appeared  at  a  low  ebb.^[27th  May,  1856.] 

N^ua,  Patochuii  Bujft*  School — I  examined  three  boys  (being  the 
most  advanced  class  in  the  school)  in  English  dictation,  and  the  re. 
lutt  was  by  no  means  fkvonrable.  Of  English  historv  they  had  very 
scafity  knowledge )  bat  in  geography  their  answering  was  better. 
Only  one  boy  in  the  school  was  learning  Euclid,  and  he  knew  but 
little  of  it.— [ind  June,  1856.] 

NoM,  Pofockiitl  OirU  School,  —This  school  is  in  a  low  condition. 
The  children  whom  I  examined,  though  the  most  advanced  in  the 
school,  read  badly,  and  were  quite  ignorant  of  geography.  In 
arithmetic  their  knowledge  did  not  extend  beyond  the  mttltiplication 
Uble.^[2nd  June,  18560 

KUhmmyi  Subscription,  Boy$*  School,.^ An  regards  the  state  of  In- 
•trtietion,  this  school  is  almost  as  backward  as  any  I  have  visited. 
Kothing  ooald  be  more  imperfect  or  slovenly  than  the  reading  of  the 
advanced  pupils,  and  it  is  lidioutons  to  speak  of  their  knowledge  of 
parsing,  or  of  their  having  studied  English  grammar.    I  was  told, 
for  instance,  that  iu  the  phrase  ••  former  time  **  **  former  *'  is  an  ad- 
verb, and  **  time  "  Another  Adverb ;  nor  could  any  one  in  the  fourth 
or  third  class,  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  '*  recent."    The 
general  answering  in  geography  was  more  satisfactory,  but  in  arlth- 
metie  the  pupils  had  as  Iktltf  knowledge  of  principles  here  as  I  have 
met  with  anywhere^    The  handwriting  of  nearly  all  the  scholars  is 
childish.     I  hardlv  know  how  to  account  for  the  great  ignorance  ob- 
servable  in  this  sehool.    The  number  of  pnpils  on  the  roll  is  cei*- 
tainly  email,  but  not  subject  to  the  same  flactuation  as  in  country 
district^  where  it  is  difikrult  to  secnre  the  smallest  deface  of  regu- 
larity ;  and  inferior  as  are  the  books  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  I 
bate  met  with  schools  less  advantageously  circumstanced,  where 
very  moob  more  seemed  to  hate  been  Teamed.    This  I  am  inclined, 
wherever  it  occurs,  to  attribute  to  the  accident  of  the  schoolmaster 
being  above  the  average  of  parish  clerks,  althoc^h  the  level  is  vei'y 
uniform  ;  but  with  in^rior  books,  ill-informed  teachers,  and  inspec- 
tion restilthig  in  the  promotions  I  have  everywhere  bsd  io  notice, 
we  have  no  reason  to  expect  a  very  different  state  of  thing. — [2dd 
July,  1856] 

KUktnMy,  Subicriptionf  GhU*  School I  examined  (he  most  ad- 
vanced pupils  of  the  twenty^one  present.  Their  style  0^  re^dhig  was 
bad,  and  tneir  knowledge  of  parsing  very  imperfect,  ^tth'otigh  ttttfeh 
superior  to  that  of  the  boys.     Their  manner  of  writing  from  dictation 
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was  tedious  and  slovenly.  In  one  sentence  there  were  seTend  false 
spellings,  which  included  every  variety  of  spelling  for  the  word 
"  seems,**  such  as  •*  seams,"  "  seames/*  •*  semes."  The  mistress,  bow« 
ever,  I  consider  diligent  and  zealous,  and  as  she  has  hardly  been  four 
months  in  her  present  enffagement,  she  is  not  altogether  accountable 
for  the  shortcomings  of  the  school. — [2nd  July,  1856.] 

CUirot  Parochial,  Boys'  School. — 1  found  the  style  of  reading  in 
this  school  extremely  bad,  and  so  little  idea  have  the  pupils  of  pars- 
ing, that  '*  fertile"  was  given  to  me  as  a  noun  and  as  a  verb.  There 
is,  however,  one  feature  in  this  school  which  I  have  not  usually  found 
in  parish  schools — the  pupils  appeared  to  understand  what  they  read. 
The  books  were  of  course  very  elementary,  but  it  was  satisfactory  to 
find  that  the  pupils  were  not  altogether  in  the  dark  as  to  the  matter 
of  their  studies.— [22nd  April,  1656.] 

Kinniity  i^cAoo/.— Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  style  of  reftdiog 
in  this  little  school.  The  pupils  had  never  been  taught  to  parse  ; 
and  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  they  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  mean- 
ing  of  the  generality  of  words  in  their  reading  books.  The  only 
meaning  suggested  for  the  word  "  unobitructed,**  was  '*  showing  th§ 
way ;"  and  the  answering  of  all  whom  I  examined  was  equally  bad  in 
every  respect  — [21st  April,  1856.] 

Tullamore,  CharievUie,  Erasmus  Smith's  English  Boys^  SchooL — 
The  pupils  of  this  school  were  extremely  deficient  in  knowledge  of 
the  meaning  of  words  upon  the  occasion  of  my  visit.  The  word 
"  impostor**  was  explained  to  mean  **  brute,"  and  no  one  could  be 
found  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  word  <*  active."  All  whom  I  ex- 
amined were  very  ill-prepared  in  geography,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  principles  of  the  rules  of  arithmetic.  This  last  is  a  defect  which 
runs  through  nearly  all  the  schools  of  this  class.  National  or  paro- 
chial ;  and  is  one  which  would  seem  to  call  for  particular  notice 
from  the  inspectors.  As  far  as  my  experience  enables  me  to  judge, 
I  think  it  is  completely  overlooked.**— [22nd  April,  1856.] 

Dundalk,  Erasmus  Smithes  English  Oirls"  School. '^  The  state  of 
instruction  in  this  school  was  very  unfavourable.  I  examined  the 
most  advanced  class  of  the  pupils.  They  read  (from  the  Third  Part 
of  the  Dublin  Spelling  Book)  very  badly.  Their  answering  in  geo- 
graphy was  very  indifferent,  and  they  knew  little  or  nothing  of  gram- 
mar. In  mental  arithmetic  their  answering  was  better. — [  6tb 
September,  1856.] 

Termon/echin  SchooL — This  is  a  poor  school,  and  in  a  declining 
condition.  The  state  of  instruction  was  by  no  means  satisfactory.  I 
examined  a  mixed  class,  comprising  four  girls  and  three  boys^  in 
reading,  geography,  and  grammar.  The  reading  was  indifferent, 
and  the  answering  in  geography  (with  the  exception  of  one  boy)  bad; 
none  of  them  were  able  to  parse,  and  in  explaining  the  meaning  of 
words  very  little  intelligence  was  exhibited  by  any  of  the  pupils. 
The  school  being  situate  near  the  coast,  and  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  flourishing  port  of  Drogheda,  it  would  be  desirable  that  some  in- 
struction should  be  given  in  the  principles  of  navigation. — [8th 
September,  1856.] 
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ArdM:  Lamraghf  Paroekial  5cAoo/.^The  state  of  instruction 
in  this  school  is  very  low  indeed ;  the  papils  have  a  stjle  of  reading 
vorse,  if  possible,  than  is  to  be  met  wiUi  in  schools  of  this  class 
generally.  I  feel  persuaded  they  hare  not  been  taught  the  meaning 
of  a  single  word  in  their  class-books.  One  g^own  boy  stated,  in 
answer  to  my  Question,  that  England  was  an  island  :  and  upon  my 
inquiring  whetner  England  merely  was  surrounded  by  water,  pro- 
perly answered  it  was  not ;  hut  in  answer  to  my  further  inquiry 
whether  Great  Britain  was  an  island,  he  replied,  after  some  consu 
deration,  that  it  was  not.  The  girls  were  in  a  state  of  almost 
greater  igrnorance.  As  their  only  readine-book  is  the  New  Testa« 
ment,  I  caused  them  to  read  a  portion  of  the  18th  chapter  of  St. 
Mark.  Only  one  of  those  under  examination  could  tell  the  meaning 
of  the  word  ''parable ;"  but  although  a  girl  of  evident  natural  acute* 
ness,  she  could  assign  no  better  meaning  to  the  word  **  vineyard  " 
than  *'  a  place  where  figs  grow,'*  and  to  the  word  "  husbandman," 
no  meaning  at  all.  Nor  was  any  one  present  able  to  explain  how 
the  Holy  Land  came  to  be  called  Judea,  or  to  say  in  what  part  of  the 
world  it  lies.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  a  knowledge  of 
English  grammer  or  geography  was  not  to  be  expected  in  a  school  of 

this  description [10th  October,  1856.] 

CUmenagh;  BaUiffin  School. — I  found  only  twelve  children  pre- 
sent during  my  visit,  and  have  seldom  met  with  more  absolute  ignor- 
ance. One  pupil  out  of  all  under  examination  attempted  to  explain 
the  word  "  suffocate,"  and  gave  **  to  hurt"  as  its  meaning ;  another 
told  me  a  lake  was  a  river,  although  asked  to  define  it  as  the  opposite 
of  "  island."  I  found  an  entry  in  the  report  book,  under  the  signa« 
ture  of  the  Ver^  Bev.  Dean  Kennedy,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  master  was  in  the  habit  of  swelhng  his  roll  by  fictitious  names, 
that  he  absented  himself  from  the  schoolroom  during  school  hours, 
and  that  a  previous  entry  by  Dean  Kennedy,  complaining  of  similar 
irr^rularities,  had  been  torn  from  the  report  book.  A  letter  having 
been  forwarded  to  me  in  which  the  serious  charees  of  profane  swear- 
ing, drunkenness,  and  obscenity,  were  preferred  ag^st  the  master, 
I  examined,  upon  oath,  the  writer  of  the  letter  in  question,  Mr. 
William  Graham,  a  parishioner  and  tenant-farmer  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  touching  the  matter  of  these  imputations.  There 
seems  to  be  sufficient  truth  in  the  statements  of  Mr.  Graham,  de- 
riving confirmation  in  certain  particulars,  as  they  do,  from  other 
sources,  to  warrant  me  in  saying  that  the  schoolmaster  is,  in  every 
respect,  unfit  to  act  in  the  care  of  youth.  The  circumstance  of  his 
Arming  extensively,  and  neglecting  in  consequence  the  duties  of  the 
sehool,  are  put  forward  by  Mr.  Graham.  It  appears,  from  the 
master's  own  evidence,  that  he  does  farm  some  fourteen  acres,  and 
Dean  Kennedy  affirms  that  the  school  is  utterly  neglected :  a  matter, 
too,  of  easy  inference  from  the  state  of  instruction  amongst  the 
pupils.  Dean  Kennedy  stated  to  me  in  terms,  that  the  man  was  in- 
tellectually and  morally  unfit  for  his  charge ;  and  it  also  appears 
that  the  parishioners,  partaking  this  opinion,  have  endeavoured  to 
obtain  his  removal  from  Sir  Charles  Ooote  on  more  occasions  than 
one,  but  without  success. 
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The  annual  reports  relative  ta  this  school  fer  th«year#  18A4,  ld65, 
and  1656»  fUrnlsbed  to  the  Ohar<^h  Bduoation  Society  by  their  \h* 
ftpector>  have  been  laid  before  me,  and  I  have  to  observe^  with  refer* 
enoe  to  these  reports,  that  none  of  the  eausei  of  complaint  a«»nst 
the  mattert  all^d  to  ekist  by  Bean  Kennedy  and  others  with  the 
utmost  positiveness,  upon  the  daily  report  book,  and  accompanied,  hi 
one  instance  upon  record  at  this  very  moment,  by  a  mnntng  com- 
mentary in  the  handwriting  of  the  schoolmaster,  are  noticed  even  in 
a  passinj^  way< 

Nothing  can  more  strongly  illustrate  the  superficial,  and  I  regret 
to  say  unreal,  nature  of  the  Society's  imipections  of  this  school  than 
these  reports*  The  first  in  the  order  of  time,  that  for  the  year  1854, 
b  characteristio-^it  commits  the  inspector  to  no  expression  of  opinion 
whatever  with  respect  to  the  working  of  Uie  school,  and  the  range  of 
conjecture  it  opens  up  is  quite  unlimited.  The  statement  in  that  re- 
port is  to  the  effect,  that  "  this  is  a  most  interesting  school,  but  that 
the  attendance  has  been  lessened  by  chrourastances/'  The  second 
report  enters  more  into  detail,  bat  ascribes  what  would  seetn  to  be 
considered  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  the  school  to  the  opposition 
it  had  to  encounter  from  Dean  Ketmedy,  whom  it  represents  as  un- 
friendly to  Scriptural  education,  but  without  the  slightest  allusion  XA 
the  matter  of  Dean  Kennedy's  observations  in  the  report  book^  The 
report  for  1856  states,  that  **  there  is  much  to  be  pleased  with  in  this 
school ;"  but  I,  after  my  experience,  am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  recon* 
cile  the  statement  of  the  inspector  with  any  thing  that  I  have  seen 
or  heard  in  the  school.  Absolute  incapacity  upon  the  part  of  the 
'  teacher,  and  complete  darkness  in  the  minds  of  the  pupile,  widi 
charges  of  the  most  serious  character  against  the  tnaster,  authen- 
ticated by  the  signature  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Established  Qrarch, 
and  remaining  unnoticed  and  unrefhted  in  the  report  book,  ore  not 
to  be  regarded  as  matter  of  complacent  not}ce.^[19tb  Ootobefi 
1856.] 

Kitiuean ;  Creddatutawn  8chool.-^^h$X  amount  o^  instmction  is 
g^ven  here,  in  accordance  with  the  soale  of  profloiency,  I  am  unable 
to  say  ;  but  the  amount  retained  is  very  small  indeed^  The  gpram* 
mar  class  was  perfectly  Ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
or  the  meaning  of  the  words ;  *•  rich,*'  was  stated  to  be  a  noaa«  a 
pronoun,  and  a  verb*  No  pupil  could  give  me  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  **  inconceivable,*'  occurring  in  the  reading  lesson.  Tho  cloe^ 
est  approach  to  the  explanation  of  the  word  <*  monstrous,*'  wii 
**  great,"  This  school  is  certainly  worse  than  U9eles6«.^[9th  Aprll> 
1856.] 

Old  Rosi,  Parochial  Seh^oL-^Thii  is  a  very  wretched  school,  and 
the  pupils  receive  a  very  inferior  education  in  the  mere  elemeots  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic*  Although  geography  and  gtMo- 
mar  are  professed  to  be  taught,  the  pupils  had  scarcely  any  know- 
ledge of  the  former,  and  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  latter.  I* 
aridimettc  the  pupils  answered  fairly  to  the  extent  of  compomid 
multiplication,  but  could  not  go  farther.  The  writing  was  fair.  In 
English  dictation,  out  of  seven  pupils  two  alone  acquitted  thetneelvee 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.     Mental  arithmetic  is  taught  to  a  aoMlH 
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fzteot.  The  school  is  miserably  siippHed  with  books  and  school  re« 
oaisites^  and  there  is  but  one  very  small  map  (that  of  Burope)  in  ihm 
Scboo1.^22Bd  September,  1856.] 

De^any ;  Whdgatw  Oirii'  School — I  examined  the  most  advaaoed 
cUss  m  the  school,  comprisinir  six  fprls.  The?  read  badly  fh>m 
the  Third  Book  of  the  Ohristian  Knowled}<e  Societj.  With  the 
exception  of  one  g^rl  none  of  them  ooald  parse  ;  and  in  geography 
their  answerine  was  not  good.  The  school  appeared  inefficiently 
conducted,  and  there  was  besides  a  deficiency  of  books  and  proper 
school  requisites.— [1st  September,  1856.] 

JJerryiossary,  Parochial  School. — The  state  of  instruction  in  this 
school  was  indiflbrent.  The  children  whom  I  examined  read  badly 
and,  althongh  the  moet  advanced  class  in  the  school,  were  unable  t» 
parse.  In  arithmetic  and  geography  the  general  answering  waa 
▼ery  ansatisfactory.-^[2nd  SeptembNer,  1856.] 

Ballymodan  ;  Currodorraheme  School-^The  stale  of  secular  know, 
ledge  in  this  school  is  very  low ;  but  much  attentioD  is  given  to 
religious  instruction.  In  arithmetie  amd  geography  the  pupils  arw 
more  than  commonly  dellolent.  The  same  may  be  said  as  regards 
g|rammar,  of  which  they  are  nearly  altogether  ignorant.  The  wri« 
ting  is  fair,  but,  in  general,  the  pupils  are  deHcient  in  the  most  ele- 
mentary  knowledge  of  the  branches  I  have  stated.  They  are,  in  general, 
very  young.  Four  pupils  have  commenced  Euclid,  but  have  not  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  Definitions.-^[29rd  January,  1856.] 

BaUynaclough,  Parochial  SchooL^^Thw  were  only  two  pupils 
present  when  1  visited  the  school ;  they  were  both  very  young  girls, 
and  their  koowledge  was  very  elementary.  Tbey  could  read  pretty 
well,  and  could  do  a  sum  in  short  division,  but  knew  scarcely  any 
thing  of  geography  or  English  grammer.  The  aaunmt  of  secular 
education  given  in  the  school  is  very  soMdl.  Dean  Head^  tine  rector 
of  the  parish,  seems  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  religious  in- 
struction— [28th  April,  1856.] 

Bonmey,  Parochial  Sohool.^^TY^  children  in  Uie  school  when  I 
visited  it  were  very  young ;  but  for  their  ages,  I  think  their  pro* 
ficiency  was  below  the  average  in  parochial  schools.  They  had  very 
fittle  knowledge  of  geoOTapby ;  were  nearly  altogether  ignorant  of 
grammar ;  not  beine  able  (with  one  exception)  to  distinguish  the 
parts  of  speech.  The^  read  pretty  well  in  a  elementary  book,  and, 
for  their  age,  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  arithoketic.  The  writing  was 
not  good.  The  schoolroom  is  kept  in  a  very  dirty  at«te.->^[16tb 
April,  1856.] 

Trccmore,  Parochial  School.-^TYi^  secular  instruction  given  in  thb 
school  is  exceedingly  limited,  both  in  amount  aad  quality.  The  pupils 
exhibited  a  fair  proficiency  in  the  principal  rules  of  arithmetic.  In 
English  dictation  they  were  lamentably  defictent,  almost  every  other 
word  being  wronffly  spelled.  In  geography  they  were  no  better ; 
and  of  graramer  they  were  utterly  ignorant.  Two  of  the  pupils  alone 
had  commenced  Euclid,  bnt  had  not  gone  bnyond  two  or  three  pro-i 
positions.  The  principal  attention  seems  to  be  paid  to  religtoins  in* 
struction,  and  to  needle  and  fancy  work,  which  is  executed  with  con« 
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siderable  neatness.  The  teachers  do  not  appear  cotnpeteDt  to  gire 
<n  improTed  education. — [30th  Norember,  1856.] 

Antrim;  Bow  Law,  Erasmui  Smith's  EngUik  Girlt*  School — ^I 
examined  in  the  girls'  school  the  head  class  in  geography  and  arith- 
metic ;  the  answering  in  the  former  was  Terj  poor,  and  the  answering 
in  the  latter  was  indifferent  The  mistress  attributed  this  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  children  being  unaccustomed  to  be  examined  oy  a 
stranger.  The  ages  of  the  g^rls  examined  were  from  nine  to 
eleven.— [E.  P.,  13th  March,  1866,] 

Ballintoyt  SchooL^^The  condition  of  thii  school  is  a  disgrace  to 
a  civilized  society.  It  enjoys  a  house  and  plot  of  ground,  and  an  in- 
come which,  though  small,  might  be  considered  a  very  fair  endowment 
for  a  village  school.  The  schoolbouse  was  an  extremely  substantial 
and  commodious  building;  but  it  is  almost  roofless.  The  master  is 
sufferinff  under  the  complaint  of  asthma,  and  is  unfit  for  his  situation 
physically,  and  has  not  had  an  education  for  the  office,  being  educated 
lor  the  sea,  and  placed  as  a  schoolmaster  because  unable  to  follow  a 
more  active  pursuit.  Three  of  the  children  ^r^sent  were  labouring 
under  heavy  colds,  most  probably  taken  in  this  large  and  uncovered 
building.  There  are  no  privies.  The  school  is  wholly  without 
superintendence  of  any  kino.  Neither  the  proprietor  of  the  estate 
(who  is  an  absentee)  nor  his  agent,  so  far  as  I  can  collect,  look  ai^r 
the  school.  None  of  the  clergymen  of  the  district  visited  it.  There 
is  no  supply  of  books,  nor  regfular  course  of  instruction.  The  atten- 
dance is  very  small,  and  it  is  so  much  lost  time  to  those  who  do  attend. 

Ready  :  Tullyglush  SehooL — This  school  is  in  a  lamentable  way ; 
the  infirmity  of  the  master,  the  want  of  books  and  school  requisites, 
the  dilapidated  state  of  the  house,  and  the  absence  of  any  salary  for 
the  master,  all  contribute  to  render  this  a  very  inefficient  school. 

The  schoolbouse  would  require  a  good  deal  of  repair  to  put  it  into 
moderate  order.  The  school  can  be  called  nothing  but  a  hed^- 
school. — [23rd  November,  1855.] 

Anna  ;  Drumaloor  School, — The  pupils  present,  although  quite  of 
an  age  for  gpreater  proficiency,  were  hardly  able  to  read  tne  Second 
Book  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  or  to  get 
through  a  verse  of  Scripture  ;  gprainmar  or  geography  was  therefore 
quite  out  of  the  question.  The  master  has  only  been  recently  ap« 
pointed  ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  low  stage  of 
proficiency,  which  it  is  all,  it  seems,  that  can  be  reached  in  a  school 
of  more  than  thirty  years'  standing,  having  fifty*nine  pupils  upon  its 
roll,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  twenty-two.  It  is  more 
satisfactory,  of  course,  to  see  ihe  pupils  in  a  class  suited  to  their 
knowledge  and  abilities,  than  to  find  them  forced  upwards  by  injudi- 
cious promotion,  as  I  have  most  frequently  noticed  them  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  there  must  be  a  want  of  enerffy  and  zeal,  on  the  part 
of  the  managers  and  inspectors  of  the  school,  as  it  is  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  quali^  some  at  least  of 
fifty-nme  pupils  for  the  reading  lessons  of  the  Third  Book  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  to  fit  them  for  the 
light  studies  which  usually  accompany  it,  and  which  are  so  much  lesa 
trying  than  those  fulloweu  bv  the  third  class  in  National  Schools. — 
[12th  March,  1856.] 
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BeUwrbet,  Erasmus  Smith's  English  SchooL — The  pupils  «rere  defi* 
cteDt  in  their  answeriog  generally,  aod  understood  little  of  what  they 
read.  They  were  evidently  kept  under  scaroe  any  restraint,  as  dur- 
ing my  examination  of  the  roaster,  thoT  whistled,  talked  aloud,  and 
came  to  him  with  complaints  of  each  other.  I  have,  however,  visited 
schools  where  the  amount  of  instruction  was  smaller  than  here. — 
[25th  January,  1856.] 

Kildaileh,  Parochial  5eAo&/.— The  schoolmaster  is  very  ignorant. 
It  can  hardly  be  expected  he  should  teach  mmmar,  when  he  said  to 
me,  *'  We  <  bes*  very  few  on  Saturdays."  1  examined  the  chidren  in 
a  verse  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  no  one  could  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  word  '*  consentme,**  in  the  passage,  **  And  Saul  was 
consenting  to  his  death."— [26th  January,  1856.] 

Killeshandra,  Parochial  SchooL — The  state  of  instruction  is  very 
low  indeed  in  this  school.  The  pupils  could  not  gpve  the  meaning  of 
any  word  in  a  simple  verse  of  Scripture.  In  geography  they  answered 

?mte  wildly.  One  said  Europe  was  in  England  ;  and  another,  that 
'aris  was  seated  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Altogether,  I  have  met  with 
few  less  promising  schools. — [18th  January,  1856.] 

Stranorlar,  Erasmus  Smith's  EngUsh  School. — The  situation  of  this 
school  is  pretty  good,  but  there  is  a  cess-pool  on  the  premises  which 
is  filled  with  every  kind  of  filth.  The  house,  which  was  originally 
a  very  fine  one,  is  at  present  in  a  very  wretched  condition.  The 
master  informed  us  ^at  arrangements  have  been  made  for  its  repair. 

In  this  school,  as  in  all  other  schools  under  the  Erasmus  Smith 
Board  which  I  have  visited,  I  have  been  unable  to  form  any  safe 
opinion  as  to  tho-efficiency  of  the  visitation.  The  visiter  very  rarely 
fnakes  any  entry  or  memorandum  in  the  school  register  of  his  visit, 
what  he  observed,  and  what  he  wished  to  have  remedied.  Where 
the  visitation  merely  is  for  the  information  of  a  board  or  commission 
in  Dublin,  this  may  be  enough  ;  but  when  the  primary  object  is,  or 
should  be,  the  admonition  and  inciting  of  the  master  and  pupils, some 
record  should  be  made,  which  would  always  be  before  the  master's 
eyes,  and  to  which  the  visitor  on  his  next  visitation  might  refer,  to 
see  how  far  his  admonitions  have  been  attended  to ;  without  this,  the 
great  purpose  of  visitation  is  lost  siffbt  of. — [8th  October,  1856.] 

DinouwUrich,  Blue^  Oirls*  iSf^oo^— In  the  girls'  school  there  are 
no  regular  classes.  I  examined  in  geography,  in  which  the  answer- 
ing, except  b^  one,  was  very  bad.  Two  only  of  those  present  could 
write  from  dictation.  It  was  well  done  by  one  of  the  girls  and  badly 
by  the  othor.     I  can  hardly  say  there  was  any  answering  in  arithmetic. 

The  state  of  attainment  does  not  at  all  correspond  with  what  one 
would  expect  from  the  return  made  by  the  mistress  of  the  number  of 
pupils  using  the  different  books. 

Both  these  schools  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  The  master  and 
mistress  are  ^uite  unsuited  for  their  places ;  they  are  much  too  far 
advanced  in  bfe.  Their  removal  is  now  under  Mr.  Ker's  considera- 
tion/ The  ^rls'  school  does  not  commence  at  the  hour  directed 
by  the  rules  given  to  the   mistress  ;  and  the  g^ls  are  not  classed. 

The  master  and  mistress  were  removed  in  July,  1856,  and  trained 
teachers  appointed  in  their  place. 
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The  taking  in  lodgers  by  the  mistress  during  the  assizes  ought  not 
on  any  account  to  be  permitted,  and,  I  understand,  will  not  in  future 
be  allowed.— [30th  January,  1856.] 

EtmUhiUen ;  Dertyheekan  Boyi  and  Oirh*  School.-^The  mistress 
is  daughter  of  the  roaster,  and  has  no  salary  as  dbtinct  from  him. 

I  examined  a  class  consisting  of  six  children — ^three  boys  and  three 
girls,  eldest  aged  fourteen,  and  youngest  eleven  years— .in  writin^from 
dictation,  arithmetic,  fframraer,  and  geography.  The  answering  in 
grammer  and  eeography  was  yerv  indifferent,  in  arithmetic  very  nur. 
The  writing  of  three  of  the  children  was  scarcely  respectable,  two 
others  very  bad,  and  the  sixth  did  not  write. 

I  consider  that  the  quality  of  the  instruction  ^ven  is  very  wretched, 
and  that  neither  the  master  n<Hr  his  daughter  is  qualified  to  conduct 
a  school  with  success,  or  to  afibrd  even  the  low  degree  of  instruction 
which  the  neighbourhood  desires  to  have. — [10th  June,  1856.] 

CUmdtrmot;  Cuikerragk  S€ko4d. — There  is  neither  discipline  nor 
instruction  in  this  school.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  scdioel  but  in  name.  I  de 
not  think  it  answers  any  of  the  purposes  of  a  school,  and  I  consider 
that  the  annual  endowment  bestowed  by  the  Irish  Society  towsurds 
its  support  is  thrown  away.  It  virtuallv  has  no  books.  The  Holy 
Scriptures  are  converted  into  mere  reading-books,  for  waatof  booln 
proper  for  that  purpose.  There  are  no  maps,  and,  when  I  visitedy 
but  one  slate  pencil.  The  other  ordinary  requisites  of  a  school  were 
eoually  deficient.  The  roll  (if  there  be  any)  was  not  in  tiM  schoolrowae. 
Tnere  is  no  register  or  repo>rt*book.  There  is  no  visitation,  except 
by  the  members  of  the  fttmily  of  the  pr<M>rietor  of  the  estate,  who,  I 
doubt  not,  discharge  their  duty  to  the  school  in  the  most  exemplarj 
manner ;  but  they  can  never  supply  the  want  of  eitem  visitatioii. 

The  school  is,  in  fact,  a  private  school  for  the  tenantry  of  the  pro- 

grtetor  of  the  estate,  supported  entirely  b^  a  grant  from  the  Irish 
•ooietv.  It  appears  from  the  master's  evidence,  that  no  part  of  bis 
miserably  small  salary  comes  from  the  proprietor,  whose  tensnts' 
children  are  educated  in  the  school ;  and  neither  a  suitable  house 
nor  the  oommonest  school  requisites  are  provided,  nor  is  the  school 
placed  in  connexion  with  the  Church  £dueation  Societj  or  the 
National  Board,  whence  proper  supervisieo  and  direction  might  be 
had.  I  therefore  am  obliged  to  say,  that  the  grant  of  the  Irish 
Society  is  not  jadieiouslv  bestowed  in  this  instance ;  and  further, 
that  no  grant  should  be  given  in  s«ch  a  case  as  this,  btKt  in  aid  of 
some  equal  or  adequate  contribution  given  by  the  proprietor. 

When  a  teacher's  salary  is  limited  to  £10  and  the  triie  which 
school  fees  can  produce,  it  is  a  mere  pension  or  ssperannation,  and 
it  cannot  be  available  fur  the  advancement  of  educatioo. 

I  asked  for  five  pupils  who  could  wrhe.  Only  one  was  prodnced, 
ased  about  twelve  years,  who  wrote  from  dictation  very  indiflSsrenUy* 
He  answered  in  English  grammer  very  badly;  I  esamtned  him  and 
three  others  in  geography,  b«t  could  get  no  answer,  and  scarcely 
any  answer  in  arithmetic.  I  asked  theei  to  read— they  did  so  rapidly, 
indistinctly,  and  badly.  The  school  was  like  a  bear-garden  daring 
my  visit — [3rd  October,  1856.] 

KUtrufre,  Parochial  Sehvol. — Nothing  could  be  much  worse  or  i 
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UQintalligiUeiban  the  reading  of  the  pupils.  Their  ignoranoe  of  par* 
mg  wa9  aucby  that  a  grown  pupil  ia  the  foarth  class  stated  the  nu- 
Qiep«l  '*  ets  "  to  be  a  verb,  and  po  other  p«pU  ventured  a  different 
opinioD.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand,  and  eanaot  ascertain,  upon  what 
principle  the  inspectors  of  this  school  promote  the  pupils ;  because, 
even  in  cases  of  recent  promotion,  where  although  the  pufnl  could  not 
be  supposed  to  be  familiar  as  yet  with  the  business  of  his  actual  class, 
he  of»ht  to  know  aemetbing  of  what  had  qualified  him  for  promo- 
tion, the  igBoranee  displayed  was  so  extreme,  that  in  no  instance 
Qould  the  pupil  have  been  sufficiently  advanced  ^r  the  class  he  had 
left.  This  1  have  acertained  by  exaininiag  bun  in  the  text  book  of 
the  claas  in  questtoo^[16th  July,  1856.] 

Tyti09net ;  Ballmode  Parochial  SchooL^^The  pupils  read  in  the 
worst  possible  style.  Out  of  a  class  of  fourteen  not  one  could  give 
the  meaning  of  the  word  '*  diseneaged  " — one  only  offered  a  guess 
that  *'  common  *'  was  an  adjective,  but  could  assign  no  reason ;  and 
not  one  could  name  any  peninsula  of  £urope«'«-{16th  July,  1856.] 

BoiHsakoary:  Mulhfarry,  Ertanms  Smith*s  Eaglish  SehooL-^With 
vefereAce  to  this  school  I  have  only  to  observe  that  it  seemed  to  be 
in  a  State  of  complete  decay.  The  pupils  were  ignorant  of  every- 
thi^  upon  which  I  examined  them.  One  girl  only  seemed  to  have 
aeme  slight  knowledge  of  reading  and  speUinsf. 

Aa  ^  as  1  can  judge,  there  is  no  life  or  vigour  in  the  inspection 
or  adaunistration  of  the  school,  and  the  season  of  theyear  is  insufficient 
to  inecount  for  the  wretched  attendance  on  this,  not  a  market-day.— 
[20t)i  November,  1855  ] 

Q^Ubar  Scko^-^ThiB  school  is  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Second 
Bepoft  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquii^,  1826,  p. 
18^  as  the  school  of  Aglish,  endowed  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
Fond.  The  master  is  not  a  well  informed  man,  but  he  can  hardly 
be  made  responsible  for  the  pitiable  state  in  which  I  ft>und  the  school, 
MM  he  has  beeH  only  a  few  weeks  appointed. 

The  pupils  are  in  a  state  of  utter  ignorance,  unless  that  they  can 
spell  their  way  a  little  through  the  trifling  books  in  their  hands. — [17th 
March,  1856.] 

Ba^le*  Paraokial  Sc&oal.-»^The  answering  in  everything,  except 
geography,  was  very  poor.  The  pupils  were  nearly  quite  ignorant 
of  parsing,  and  absolutely  ignoranc  of  derivations,  in  attempting 
to  vrite  irom  dictation,  only  one  pupil  spelled  '^operation,'*  correctly, 
aod  all  mfide  numwous  mistakee  in  a  sii^le  seiitenoe..**.[17th  Docern^ 
her,  1855.] 

ArdveUfy  School^ — There  was  only  one  pupil,  a  mere  infant,  present 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  so  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  spealc  from 
aetual  observation  of  the  state  of  instruction  in  the  school.  Seeing, 
however*  that  the  teacher  is  an  illiterate  man,  without  aoy  knowledge 
of  i^rammar,  and  just  abl«  to  read  and  write ;  that  the  school  it 
wantinff  in  books,  furmture,  and  re<}ui8ite8 ;  that  there  is  no  roll,  no 
report-book,  no  inspection,  and  that  it  is  visited  not  oftener  than  once 
a  quarter  by  a  cWrgyman  ;  I  believe  I  am  warranted  in  concluding 
that  the  ichool  muM  bia  eaaeatially  a  had  one ;  and  that  it  would  be  difl£ 
colt  to  to  fix  upon  a  less  profitable  application  of  so  considerable  a 
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sum  as  £20  per  annom  than  to  the  sufjport  of  such  a  school.  I  coil' 
fess  to  having  heard,  with  much  surprise,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stock, 
that  the  master  it  an  efficient  teacher,  and  most  successful  in  bringing  on 
his  pupils,  I,  of  course,  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  how  far 
he  had  brought  them  on ;  hut  he  must  be  a  more  remarkable  man 
than  I  supposed,  if,  without  knowledge  of  his  own,  rules  for  his 

Suidance,  books  for  his  pupils,  advice,  direction,  or  control,  he  can 
ave  had  anj  measure  of  success  whatever. — [2Srd  October,  1856.] 
Drumcliffe;  Munmean,    Erasmus  Smith's  English  School-^liit 
right  to  state  that  the  school  has  hitherto  been  under  the  conduct  of 
inefficient  teachers.    Appended  to  a  somewhat  unfavourable  notice 
of  the  working  of  the  school,  from  the  Church  Education  Society's 
inspector,  appearing  in  the  report-book,  is  a  comment  of  the  late 
master,  to  the  effect  that  the  report  was  malicious  and  untrue.    My 
experience  of  these  cases  leads  me  to  consider  this  circumstance 
proof  sufficient  of  the  unfitness  of  the  late  master  for  his  place ;  and 
additional  proof  is  furnished  by  the  ignorance  of  the  pupils  in  the 
most  elementary  branches  of  instruction.      The  Scriptures  may  be 
said  to  be  the  only  reading  and  general  lesson  book  in  use.  The  style 
of  reading  is  as  bad  in  this  as  in  any  other  parish  school,  and  the 
meaning  of  words   as  little  known.    All    were  alike  ignorant  of 
grammar  ;  and  I  could  not  obtain  the  name  of  a  single  European 
island.     The  master,  in  reply  to  the  question,  what  punishments  were 
resorted  to,  in  the  course  of  examination  upon  oath,  enumerated, 
amongst  punishments  to  which  he  resorted,  the  practice  of  making 
offenders  read  verses  of  Scripture.     I  expressed  my  surprise  that  he 
should  resort  to  the  Scriptures  as  a  means  of  punishment,  when  he 
at  once  retracted  his  statement,  and  said  he  had  made  it  through  in- 
advertence.    I  was  not  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  and,  accord- 
ingly,  examined  one  of  his  pupils,  upon  oath,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
punishments  to  which  he  was  habitually  subjected,  and  he  swor*  dis- 
tinctlv  that  be  had  been  obliged  to  read  the  Scriptures  by  way  of 
punbbment.  The  master,  however,  having  interrupted  my  examina- 
tion to  ask  the  witness  whether  such  punishment  had    proceeded 
from  himself,  the  witness  answered  that  it  had  not ;  but  the  answer 
was  manifestly  suggested  by  the  master's  question.^22nd  October, 
1856.] 

We  have  treated  the  subject  of  education  in  Ireland, 
not  by  any  means  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  endowed 
schools  merely,  nor  exactly  according  to  the  view  in  which 
the  latter  subject  was  considered  by  ourselves  before  the 
appointment  of  the  late  Commission.  One  feature,  at  all 
events,  of  the  inquiry  just  famished,  is  its  completeness, 
and  the  abundance  of  the  materials  which  it  supplies  for 
the  treatment  of  the  question  of  education  generally. 
There  is  no  class  of  schools  in  our  country  not  found  to 
include  a  sufficient  number  of  endowments,  to  enable  us  to 
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form  an  opinion,  a  strong  conjectural  opinion,  at  least,  as  to 
the  state  of  education  in  that  portion  of  the  class  which 
lay  outside  the  field  of  the  Commission,  ^  well  as  in  that 
which  lay  within  it.  There  was,  moreover,  one  large  sub- 
division of  schools  admittedly  endowed,  the  vested  schools 
of  the  National  Board,  upon  which  the  Commissioners  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  report,  but  which  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt,  altogether  resembled  the  remainder 
of  their  class.  And  further,  large  as  was  the  number  of 
schools  taken  in  by  the  definition  of  the  Commissioners,  it 
excluded  from  the  list  of  endowed  schools  a  class  which 
for  many  important  purposes  may  be  considered  as  endowed; 
the  schools  supported  by  parliamentary  grant  from  the 
early  estimates ;  so  that  dealing  with  the  subject  of  national 
education  generally,  we  might  still  be  said  to  keep  within 
the  subject  of  education  in  endowed  schools.  The  inquiries 
of  the  Uommifisioners  into  such  of  these  schools  as  were 
included  within  their  own  definition  furnished  us  with  a 
large  though  not  complete  indication  instances  upon  which 
to  grant  our  perferment  as  to  the  entire  class,  and  therefore 
as  to  she  entire  National  system.  The  same  may  be  said 
to  a  still  greater  extent,  as  we  have  always  observed  of  the 
rival  J  or  Church  Education  system.  Again,  the  Commis- 
sioners differed  in  opinion  upon  questions  of  high  principle 
equally  applicable  to  unendowed,  or  temporarily  endowed 
Schools,  as  to  Schools  endowed  in  perpetuity.  The 
principle  involved  was  that  of  mixed  education ;  and  in 
arriving  at  a  judgment  upon  the  subject,  no  better  materials 
could  be  found  than  those  prepared  for  us  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. We  learned,  not  only  from  their  general  report, 
but  from  their  tabulated  statistics,  and  from  the  special 
reports  of  the  assistant  Commissioners ;  that  the  National 
Schools  are  substantially  separate  establishments,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  although  governed  by 
rules  not  altogether  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  that 
body.  We  learned  further  that  those  schools  being  of  the 
character  and  under  the  direction  we  have  described  are  good 
schools  and  instrumental  in  the  diffusion  of  solid  and 
usefiil  educatian.  We  were  further  taught,  that  the  essen- 
tially Catholic  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  were  also 
the  most  perfect  of  their  class,  or  rather  that  tfiey  form  a 
class  quite  apart  from,  and  superior  to  any  schools  that 
might  be  supposed  to  rank  with  them;  and  we  found 
25 
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lastly,  that  the  schools  under  the  immediate  ciffe  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Ghnrch  were  snob  as  hare  beeo 
described  in  the  foregoing  extracts*  Upon  a  review  of  the 
entire  case ;  while  annoos  to  preserve  for  ourselyeB  the 
intellectual  superiority  communici^;ed  to  our  youth  by 
systems  like  those  of  the  Ohristian  Brotbersi  and  while 
anxious  to  extend  the  application  of  those  systems  to 
intermediate  and  upper  education ;  we  are  far  from  anxious 
to  perpetuate  the  degradation  to  which  the  parish  schools 
have  been  reduced  by  the  neglect  of  the  Protestant  clergy, 
and  their  contempt  of  secular  instruction.  If  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  church  would  loyally  agree  to  concern 
themselves  with  their  own  congregations  merely,  and 
to  embrace  frankly  the  denominational  system,  we 
should  ffladly  meet  their  views.  In  three  of  the  pro- 
vinces there  is  no  such  thing  as  united  education,  and 
in  the  fourth  it  is  adopted  with  great  jealousy  and 
with  no  little  heart-burning.  If  there  must  be  a  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  National  school  in  each  paridi ;  be 
it  so  ;  but  let  them  be  as  emphatically  and  conspicuously 
distinct  as  the  Protestant  and  Cat^lic  churches.  If 
Catholic  parents  think  proper  to  send  their  children  to  the 
Ministers'  school,  let  it  be  upon  the  distinct  understanding 
that  the  teaching  is  as  Protestant  as  Calvin  could  desire. 
The  system  of  mixed  education  does  not  in  reality  exist ; 
we  have  only  separate  education  hampered  by  inconvenient 
rules.  The  attempt  to  extend  even  the  theory  of  mixed 
education  to  intermediate  schools  would  be  quite  hopeless, 
and  involve  the  country  again  in  the  disastrous  contro- 
versy that  attended  the  establishment  of  the  Queen's  Colleges, 
and  which  might  have  been  so  easily  avoided  by  allowing 
open  competition  to  separate  and  independent  universities, 
with  equal  advantages  and  rights.  The  State  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  adjusting  tne  long  disputed  question  now,  and  of  re- 
considering the  entire  subject  of  education.  We  for  our  part 
are  not  anxious  to  encroach  upon  any  educational  endow- 
ments whether  of  state  or  private  foundation  that  have 
been  regarded  as  belonging  peculiarly  to  Protestants.  We 
make  no  reference  at  present  to  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
Establishment.  That  is  an  altogether  different  question. 
But  speaking  for  ourselves  merely,  we  are  quite  willing  to 
leave  to  the  Protestants  every  one  of  the  educational  endow- 
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ments  they  claim  ka  theirs,  or  that  Mr.  Stephens  cltUms 
for  them,  not  by  atiy  means,  in  the  easel  of  the  (kihools  of 
Btate  foundation  as  a  matter  of  right,  btit  as  a  peace 
offering  merely  and  upon  conditions.  We  hold  what  will 
hardly  bd  disputed,  that  in  the  distributidu  of  favours  as  well 
as  of  burthens  UathoHc  and  Protestant  should  stand  upon 
opposite  sides  of  an  equation.  No  one  can  pretend  that 
they  stand  in  any  such  relation  at  present.  Iri  respect  of 
primary  education  the  state  endowment  is  nearly  all  upon 
the  Catholic  side  fo^  the  reasons  so  abundantly  discussed 
already.  In  respect  of  intermediate  education  it  is  all  the 
other  way,  and  we  for  our  private  part  are  content  to  leave 
It  80.  In  respect  of  superior  education  we  have  upon  the 
Protestant  side  the  University  of  Dublin,  a  great  Protestant 
institution,  to  the  secular  teaching,  and  to  some  of  the  prizes 
of  whlcfh  Catholics  are  admissible,  but  upon  the  Catholic 
side  we  have  absolutely  no  equivalent ;  while  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  being  open  to  Protestant  and  Catholic  dike, 
are  comtion  quantities,  and  cannot  restore  the  balance. 
Complete  the  equation  by  giving  to  the  Catholic  interest  a 
quantity  to  balance  the  Universitv  of  Dublin.  The  mate- 
rial Is  ready  to  our  hands  in  the  Catholic  University. 

It  is  not  many  years  ago  since  the  Times,  when  such  an 
institution  was  mst  in  contemplation,  suggested  that  if 
Catholics  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  for  their  pro- 
jected Universitv  the  services  of  some  of  the  disciplmed 
minds  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  have  passed  over  to 
their  communion,  it  would  entitle  them  to  some  sort  of 
countenance.  They  have  obtained  for  their  University  all 
that  was  suggested,  but  they  do  not  receive  more  counte- 
nance or  support  on  that  account,  than  if  the  Rector  and 
Professors  were  so  many  hedge-school-masters.  The  Herald 
bade  welcome  to  the  coming  University  on  the  somewhat 
peculiar  ground  that^Luther  was  the  alumnus  of  a  Catholic 
University.  But  now  that  the  University  has  come,  neither 
the  Times  out  of  respect  for  the  literary  training  it  sup- 
plies to  Catholics  *'  Ilium  in  Italiam  portans,"  nor  the 
Herald  in  anticipation  of  its  promised  crop  of  Luthers, 
has  given  to  it  the  support  they  seemed  to  hold  out 
Never  was  a  moment  more  propitious  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  question.  The  existence  oi  free  and  recognised  univer- 
sities side  by  side  with  the  State  university,  and  enjoy- 
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ing  every  privilege  of  a  University,  is  a  fact  in  Belgium, 
why  not  in  Ireland  ?  Mixed  education,  like  the  Tiu'kish 
empire,  has  no  firiends,  and  yet  no  one  is  quite  prepared  to 
do  without  it.  This  is  certainly  a  favourable  time,  and  the 
rivalry  between  the  great  educational  establishments  of  the 
country  for  the  prizes  thrown  open  to  them  by  competitive 
examinations,  could  not  fail  to  promote  the  general  interests 
of  education.  And  greater  than  all  would  be  the  gain  of 
the  country  in  harmony  and  pood  feeling,  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  theories  and  frank  adoption  of  realities.  Catholic 
and  Protestant  must  have  mixed  education  in  the  great 
school  of  the  world,  even  if  they  learn  their  alphabet  and 
construe  their  classics  apart.  They  must  meet  and  rub  to* 
gether,  and  educate  each  other  in  the  counting  house  or 
stock  exchange,  at  the  railway  board,  in  the  hall  of  the  Four 
Courts,  in  municipal  councils,  in  the  same  or  in  a  different 
political  connexion  in  the  legislature ;  but  the  attempt  to  con- 
iuse  the  boundaries  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  education,  pri* 
mary,  secondary,  or  superior,  we  regard  as  wrong  in  principle, 
and  if  right  not  practicable.  The  bare  amtation  of  the 
question  will  estrange  the  fathers,  who  will  bequeath  the 
estrangement  to  their  sons  ;  suspicion  and  watchlulness  far 
more  than  wholesome  for  the  peace  of  the  State  will  be 
generated  between  the  parties  it  was  intended  to  unite ;  and 
the  substance  of  that  union  which  mixed  education  has 
been  instituted  to  forward,  will  be  lost  in  the  worship  of 
the  shadow. 
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J^o.    XXX.— JULY,  1858. 

Art  L— the  LAST  OP  THE  REGENERATORS. 

1.  Galerie  des  Coniemporaitu  lllusCres  ;  George  Sand,  Honore 

de  Balzac^  &c.  par  un  Homme  de  Bien^  (M.  Loiti^uie.) 
Paris,  1842. 

2.  Les  cotUemporains  :   George  Sand,  Honore  de  Balzac,  Eu* 

ghie  8ue^  Francis  Wey,  Louis  Veron^  Gustave  Flanche  ; 
par  Eugene  de  Mirecourt,  Paris,  1856. 
A  man  of  business  who  finds  it  a  difiBcult  matter  to  keep 
the  passive  side  of  his  balance  acconnt  at  a  low  figure,  ob- 
serves his  daughter  so  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  *  the  Initials,* 
that  her  domestic  d  uties  for  the  day  are  discharged  in  a  manner 
far  from  satisfactory.     In  the  usual  evening  causerie-io  which 
h(T  hveliness  and  intelligence  contribute  so  pleasant  a  zest,  he 
finds  her  an  uninterested  lir*fpner ;  and  judges  from   her  dis- 
traught manner  that  her  mind  is  between  tlie  marbled  cover? 
of  the  book  on  the  side  table.     He  sees  her  cast  a  longing 
look  on  the  unsympathising  volume  as  she  retires  to  carry  out 
the  plot  in  lier  dreams,  and  he  is  moved  to  try  the  quality  of 
the  stuflT,  that  like  the  Egyptian  Hachis,  affects  the  faculties 
for  the  time  with  a  species  of  refined  inebriation,  and  makes 
the  every-day  accompaniments  of  common  life  appear  like  a. 
hard  sepia-hued  photograph   beside  a  drawing  over  which  a 
skilful  disposition   of  light  and  shade,  and  the  contrast  and 
harmony  of  rich  colouring,  have  spread  their  charms.    He  takes 
up  the  volume  out  of  sheer  curiosity,  and  is  soon  enjoying  the 
romantic  scenery  of  the  Bavarian  Highlands,   conversing  with 
the  chamois  hunters,  and  enjoying  the  echoing  of  their   jodels 
among  the  cliffs.     He  is  presently  domesticated  in  the  Rosen* 
lerg  family,  and  wondering  whether  the  well  intentioncd  but 
supercilious  Hamilton  and  t!ie  sincere,  hasty-tempered  HUde- 
garde  will  be  united  at  the  close  of  the  third  volume.     He  has 
occasionally  a  prospect  of  a  tender  and  interesting  conversation 
HO:  XXX.,   VOL.  VIII,  20 
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between  them,  but  some  misconception  or  some  interference 
of  those  around,  drives  away  the  welcome  chance,  and  every- 
thing is  immediately  in  the  wrangling  eategorj,  and  he  ex- 
claims against  the  silly  impressionable  CrenenM  or  the  coquet- 
tish Mrs.  State-Physician  Merger  that  will  not  let  them  unfold 
their  thoughts  to  each  other  iu  peace  and  quietness*. 

A  pleasant  opening  occurs.  The  old  people  have  gone  on 
a  visit,  and  the  younger  folk  have  the  house  to  themselves 
under  the  mock  tutelage  of  an  indulgent  duenna ;  and  thev 
improve  the  occasion  by  resorting  to  the  kitchen  and  pre- 
paring a  little  feast,  Hamilton  reading  in  recitativo  from  the 
cookery  book,  while  the  ladies  superintend  the  various  pro- 
cesses described.  Delightful  day  I — dehghtful  evening,  pre- 
paring for  the  masquerade  for  visiting  which  by  the  way  they 
bad  got  no  sanction.  Alas !  there  is  a  rival  iu  the  case,  a 
cousin  of  Hiidegarde.  A  mask  is  observed  to  watch  their 
movements ;  she  is  separated  from  her  sister^  lover,  and 
friends.  HamUton  is  searching  for  her,  wild  with  terror  and 
Htlf  accusation,  when  Pater  Familias's  candle  expires,  and  con- 
cludes a  three  hours  study,  during  which  he  bad  got  more 
than  one  uncomplimentary  hint  from  an  adjoining  room,  con- 
cerning the  very  unusual  liberty  he  is  taking. 

Passing  over  his  uncomfortable  first  half  hour  after  taking 
possession  of  his  pillow,  we  find  him  when  breakfast  is 
over  making  a  hypocritical  apology  to  MtM  Adelaide  for  taking 
the  second  and  third  volumes  to  his  office,  as  he  has  corres- 
pondents in  Innsbruck  and  Saltzburg^  and  wishes  to  see  what 
is  said  in  the  work  concerning  those  places  and  the  surrounding 
districts.  He  lias  to  answer  a  letter  just  arrived  from  Ham- 
burgh,— but  Hildegardea  father  is  seized  with  the  cholera,  and 
common  humanity  will  not  suffer  him  to  quit  his  bed-side  to 
answer  a  mere  business  despatch.  The  hero  is  watched  through 
a  fever  by  Ilildegarde,  his  long  tresses  bein;^  cut  off  of  course. 
She  is  observed  afterwards  to  wear  a  bracelet  of  datk  auburn 
hair,  and  while  tlie  attention  of  the  family  is  engaged  in  guess- 
ing whose  clievelure  matclies  it  in  hue, — our  merciiant  is  re- 
quested by  a  clerk  to  look  over  an  account  into  whicb  some 
error  has  crept.  So  he  will,  but  let  us  first  be  sure  if  Hilde' 
garde  has  slily  stolen  some  of  the  sick  man's  brown  hair,  and 
therefrom  fashioned  her  precious  talisman. 

It  18  now  after  two  o'clock,  and  bank  accounts  and  bills 
have  to  be  looked  after,  and  various  directions  given  as  to  in- 
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voices  and  bonded  goods,  while  he  would  give  a  great  deal  for 
a  little  leisure  to  accompany  the  lovers  iu  their  jooruey  from 
Frankfort  to  Mayeuce,  and  afterwards  down  the  Ehine,  sitting 
beside  them  under  the  deck-awtiing,  listening  to  their  dis- 
course, and  taking  notice  of  the  '*  castled  crags'*  as  they  are 
passed  on  the  delightful  voyage.  How  uninteresting  appear 
thejnvoice  books  and  the  ledgers  beside  the  fever-excitmg  little 
volume  hidden  on  the  approach  of  visitors  on  business  !  At 
last,  after  an  anxious  interval,  truth  and  constancy  are  rewarded, 
and  our  man  of  figures  wakes  out  of  a  testless  dream,  finds  a 
disagreeable  Vacuum  in  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  wonders 
what  spell  was  on  him  forcible  enough  to  cut  off  three  hours 
of  his  natural  sleep,  and  cause  him  to  neglect  his  affairs  to  a 
very  inconvenient  extent. 

The  heroine  is  undoubtedly  worthy  of  a  niche  near  Belinda 
PorCman,  Flora  M*h'or,  and  Miss  Austen's  Emma  ;  and  per- 
haps when  a  cheap  edition  is  published,  he  will  purchase  it, 
and  read  it  over  quietly,  and  a  little  at  a  time,  for  the  beautiful 
descriptions  of  scenery,  and  the  liveliness  of  the  domestic  pic- 
tufes ;  but  catdb  him  opening  a  new  novel  again  for  the  next 
^eveii  years;  unless  when  hewants  to  see  if  ft  is  fit  for  his  daughter's 
perusal,  or  during  a  journey,  or  when  taking  a  day's  rest  iu  the 
country,  or  when  tired  out  with  dull  accounts,  or  &c.  &c. 

Wehaveexhibited  i\\q  Novelo-mania  initsleast  unhealthy  form, 
taking  for  subject  one  of  the  liveliest^  and  purest,  and  most 
original  of  modern  tales ;  but  let  us  tnake  a  not  very  unlikely 
ot  micharitable  supposition,  that  some  ladies  who  are  heads  of 
famiKes,  and  others  who  aspire  to  be  such,  generally  receive 
from  the  library,  three  volumes  of  the  literature  called  light, 
ODcte  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  replace  them  by  three  others 
on  the  ensuing  day,  without  in  urany  cases  enquiring  whether 
the  writers  advocate  infidel,  socialist,  or  anti-matrimoniai  views, 
in  the  book  to  be  perused.  •  Were  we  personally  to  propound 
to  the  fair  mental^dram-drinkers  whether  they  find  it  cofrsistent 
with  their  duty  to  their  Creator  and  their  families  to  spend 
from  eight  to  ten  hours  of  the  twenty-four  iu  such  an  un- 
heidthy  and  exciting  oecupation,  we  fear  that  we  should 
tecme  an  ungracious  answer,  or  be  shewn  to  the  door  by  John 
Thomas.  But  as  we  are  convinced  that  the  qUdfy  should  be 
made,  we  ask  it  in  this  geuerul  and  inoffensive  mode  through  the 
mediom  of  our  Quarterly. 

And  whi)«  G.  M.  W.  Beynolds  and  Co.  pfepaie  tlieir  poi-* 
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soiious  Meekly  potions  for  the  wearied  and  ignorant  tradesman 
and  labourer,  mav  success  wait  on  the  issuers  of  Ckamher% 
Journal^  of  Household  Words,  and  of  the  Lamp^  who  do  all 
they  can  to  substitute  for  the  villanous  and  intoxicating  bever- 
age, a  healthy  and  refreshing  draught  for  the  mental  palates  of 
those  who  would  otherwise  pass  their  period  of  relaxation  in 
the  foul  atmosphere  of  the  tap-room  or  the  cassino.  Happy 
thrtt  community  where  a  lively  spirit  of  christian  faith  and 
piety  is  found  at  the  hearths  of  the  working  class,  and  where 
the  ever  open  doors  of  the  churches,  and  tlie  devotional  exer- 
cises within,  arrest  wandering  feet,  and  afford  occupation  and 
development  to  the  pious  affections  of  tlie  mast*  of  the  people, 
during  their  time  of  relaxation  from  severe  labour.  Useful  or 
harmless  reading  is  good  ;  so  are  pleasure  grounds  for  walking 
or  other  exercises ;  so  are  instructive  exhibitions  and  lectures  ; 
but  let  a  disposition  to  embrace  the  good  and  reject  the  evil 
be  infused  through  a  blessing  on  zealous  christian  teaching,  and 
the  face  of  society  will  be  renewed. 

We  have  more  than  once  protested  against  the  feuilleton 
with  its  thrilling  or  horrible  incidents  of  daily  occurrence,  and 
its  nine  combinations.  Mirecourt,  though  a  determined  Anti- 
Sueite  and  Anti-Janinite,  does  not  disturb  himself  or  his  readers 
by  dwelling  on  the  ill  effects  of  the  system  us  much  as  one 
might  expect  from  his  principles.  He  ascribes  the  daily  recur- 
rence of  the  startling  vision  or,  the  '*  death  struggle  on  the 
rocky  ledge,'*  to  Francis  Wey.  Those  wlio  have  seen  this 
gentleman's  sketches  of  English  society,  described  from  per- 
sonal observations,  and  with  only  a  moderate  use  of  French 
spectacles,  will  be  surprised  at  this  circumstance ;  but  he  has 
long  giv64i  up  the  *'  Raw-head-and-bloody-bones"  line,  and  em- 
ployed his  talents  on  useful  and  agreeable  subjects. 

Francis  Wey  was  born  at  Besan^on,  12th  August,  1812  ; 
he  received  his  education  (such  as  it  was)  at  the  college  of 
Puligny,  a  picturesque  little  city  of  the  Jura.      His  tutor  was, 

*•  A  young  priest  who  was  so  annoyed  at  not  being  a  colonel  of 
cavalry,  that  he  often  shot  his  eySs  on  his  real  profession.  He  per- 
formed his  priestly  functions  in  Wellington  boots>  and  rode  like  a 
centaur.  He  occasionally  led  his  pupils  up  auiong  the  hills  to  enjoy 
the  life  of  a  camp.  They  were  preceded  by  a  band,  and  the  professor 
rode  by  his  troop  like  a  brigadier,  each  soldier  pupil  having  a  mous. 
tache  marked  out  on  his  warlike  lip.  With  warm  heart,  and  kind 
but  eccentric  disposition,  the  Abbe  Reffay  de  Sulignan  proiesaed  a 
profound  contempt  for  classic  studies,  and  in  the  matter  of  poetrjr 
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he  gave  full  permission  to  Racine  senior  and  Racine  junior  to  go 
aboat  their  bunness. 

One  6ne  night  he  conducted  his  pupils  up  a  sombre  defile,  till  they 
came  in  presence  of  the  Alps  and  Mont  Blanc.  All  was  calculated 
for  their  arrival  at  the  moment  when  the  rays  of  the  early  morning 
were  glancing  over  the  vapours  arising  from  the  lakes.  They  threw 
themselves  at  once  on  their  knees,  the  morning  prayers  were  repeat- 
ed aloud,  and  the  good  professor  entertained  them  with  an  appro- 
priate discourse.  •  •  •  «  • 

As  soon  as  the  near  arrival  of  the  inspectors  was  announced,  the 
Abbe  went  through  his  classes,  reminded  his  pupils  of  all  his  efforts 
to  make  them  happy,  and  insisted  in  return  on  two  or  three  weeks  of 
earnest  study  to  save  the  honor  of  the  school.  The  gratitude  of  the 
young  folk  wrought  wonders. 

After  seven  or  eight  years  of  this  species  of  education,  our  student 
considered  his  labors  at  an  end,  for  he  could  rob  the  eagle's  nest, 
box  like  an  Englishman,  empty  a  bottle  at  one  breath,  and  build  a 
wall  like  a  regularly  taught  mason." 

He  will  not  take  to  the  paternal  waste-books  or  legere,  and 
departs  for  the  capital,  where  he  acquires  a  taste  for  close 
attendance  on  the  Italian  opera ;  but  even  at  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  has  no  notion  of  literature  as  a  profession.  ^ 

"Classing  a  taste  for  composition  among  the  lost  traditions  of  the 
Ancient  Regime,  and  the  noble  employments  of  a  vanished  race,  he 
was  acquainted  only  with  past  literature.  He  had  never  heard  of 
Victor  Hugo,  and  considered  Charles  Nodier  as  a  State-Councillor. 
But  in  despite  of  his  ignorance,  he  took  to  writing  at  last,  as  trees 
throw  out  leaves,  and  flowers  when  the  sun  flings  his  rays  on  tdem, 
and  the  sap  begins  to  ascend.** 

He  takes  his  first  literary  attempt  to  Aphille  Ricourt,  the 
editor  of  tiie  Artisie,  whom  he  finds  with  his  hair  dressed  a-la- 
Jaek-Sheppard,  Buridan'a  casquet  settled  jauntily  thereon,  a 
cotton  velvet  jerkin  girding  his  body,  and  a  host  of  young 
writers  forming  his  court. 

"  Come  boy,  speak  out ;  what  is  your  business  with  me?*'  demand- 
ed he  of  Wey,  who  stood  abashed  to  find  himself  all  at  once  in  what 
appeared  a  group  of  literati  of  the  middle  ages.  It  came  out  that  a 
wish  for  insertion  was  the  motive  of  the  visit.  Mecenas  settled  the 
young  aspirant  on  a  lofty  b tool,  took  the  man uscri^»t,  began  to  read 
with  burlesque  gravity,  and  the  mystification  commenced.  Poor 
Francis  was  on  thorn:^,  and  every  one  cast  his  shaft  at  the  victim  in 
the  form  of  an  extravagant  eulogium.  One  of  the  great  men  in  par- 
ticular, adorned  with  a  face  redolent  of  fat  and  fun,  tormented  him 
without  mercy  or  respite. 

"  Jan  in,**  said  Bicourt,  "does  not  this  savour  marvellously  of 
Balzac  ?"  "  Balzac  I  my  friend  :  Ah  !  much  worse  than  Balzac." 
•'  You  have  Nodier's  accent,*'  said  he  to  Wey  ;    •*  you  should  be 
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from  Be8an9on.  Do  you  know  Cbarles  Fourrier ?  "  *  "His  Grand- 
mother and  one  of  my  aunts  were  cousins,"  answered  our  boro  with 
the  most  unspeakat)le  candor,  and  Janin  began  to  recite, 
«  Monsieur,  Je  sais  batardde  voire  apothioaire  i  " 
Francis  was  about  taking  the  road  in  bis  hand,  when  he  was  stop- 
ped by  these  words  of  Ricourt.  "  Your  machine  is  execrable,  and 
we  must  lose  a  night's  rest  to  put  it  straight  on  its  limbs.  No  mattert 
it  shall  appear  ; "  and  two  days  after,  the  machine  appeared,  without 
the  alteration  of  a  single  word." 

For  two  years  he  led  a  life  of  privation,  studying  and 
writing  in  bed,  to  save  firewood,  and  seldom  venturing  abroad 
for  fear  of  "  meeting  his  appetite  in  the  street/*     At  last,  lie 

Erocured  a  post  in  the  department  of  the  arehivea,  for  which 
e  was  eminently  qoalilied.  He  paid  his  respects  in  due 
course  to  Nodier,  at  the  library  of  the  Arsenal.  We  refer  to 
our  paper  on  Les  Memoires  de  Alea?,  DumaSi  Irish  Quautekly 
EfeviBw,  No.  10,  for  a  picture  of  an  evening  re-union  with 
the  author  of  La  FSe  aux  l/IieUes. 

Victor  Hugo  was  a  constant  frequenter  of  these  evening 
parties.  He  was  at  this  time  young,  and  ble:raed  with  a  good 
appetite.  The  first  time  he  dined  there,  he  so  distinguislied 
himself  at  his  knife  and  fork,  that  Madame  Nodier  could  not 
help  complimenting  him  on  his  prowess.  **  Oh !  Madam," 
said  he,  *'  I  was  a  little  shy  to-day,  but  when  I  come  to  feel 
more  at  ease,  I  will  be  found  much  worthier  of  your  encom- 
iums." 

*'  At  the  Arsenal  they  chatted — they  rea€l  original  poems — they 
danced  and  sung  to  the  piano  But  whether  they  were  under  the 
influence  of  music,  or  in  the  quadrille,  or  at  play,  or  unreservedly 
talking  scandal,  as  soon  as  Nodier  approached  a  group  and  took  the 
word,  all  was  interrupted.  Every  one  gathered  round  the  story-teller 
and  profound  silence  fell  on  the  group.  Every  one  held  his  breath, 
in  order  to  lose  nothing  of  the  exquisite  harmony  of  the  discourse ; 
and  hours  glided  by  without  notice,  'till  a  warming  pan,  attached  at 
one  end  to  a  servant  maid,  traversed  the  salon,  and  Madame  Noditr, 
armed  with  a  chamber  candlestick,  was  heard  pronouncing  with 
domestic  authority,  *  Come,  Titi ;  your  bed  is  warmed ;  the  conclu- 
sion on  next  Sunday.* 

Sarcastic  but  docile,  Titi  arose,  cast  his  eyes  round  on  the  circle 
of  listeners,  spoke  some  cordial  words,  gave  his  limp  and  lean  hand 
to  every  one  within  reach,  and  disappeared." 

*  This  great  pontiff  of  the  Phalansterians,  was  a  native  of  Fraoche 
Oomte,  as  well  as  Nodier  and  Wey. 
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The  school  of  Fanrrier^  to  which  we  directed  our  readers  in 
the  article  on  Texier^  having  founded  the  Phalange  under  the 
direction  of  Victor  Considerani,  Wey  and  Raymond  Brucker 
contributed  articles;  but  our  hero,  being  a  Christian  at  heart, 
brought  ridicule  on  the  Pkalanderians  by  some  of  his  grave 
pleasantries. 

Fonrrier  prophecied  that  when  the  system  would  be  well 
established,  five  hundred  persons  should  assemble  in  a  large 
meadow^  aud  try  wIto  could  dress  the  finest  omelette ;  the 
suc^^ssful  candiclate  being  thenceforward  to  enjoy  the  style  aud 
privileges  of  Grand  Omeleilier, 

*'  So,  Francis  being  of  a  very  compasaionate  disposition,  affected 
ffreat  pity  for  the  gastric  labours  of  the  poor  examiner,  who  would 
be  obliged,  ex-professo,  to  swallow  five  hundred  mouthfuls  of  omelette, 
to  enable  hira  to  form  an  impartial  judgment.  He  calculated  how 
many  hundred  eggs  he  would  be  forced  to  eat,  and  made  enquiries  as 
to  the  distribution  of  the  residue,  and  the  number  of  hens  put  in 
requisition." 

After  composing  feuilletons  numberless,  some  critic  insinua- 
ted that  he  did  not  understand  French  grammatical  composition. 
The  consequence  was  that  he  ceased  to  write,  studied  some 
years,  rejected  the  authority  of  the  established  grammars,  and 
finally  brought  out  his  Bemarquea  sur  la  langue  Jran^aue^ 
sur  le  atyle  et  la  eompoeition  litteraire. 

This  is  considered  a  wonderful  work  for  research  into  the 
structure  and  genius  of  the  languige  from  the  time  rf  the 
earliest  known  works  to  <he  present,  and  for  the  soundness 
and  justice  of  the  writer's  views. 

Our  author  ispresenied  as  the  reverse  of  Dumas  and  Janin, 
where  quietness  and  modesty  are  in  question ;  Gerard  de 
Nerval  once  said  that  at  his  death  his  skin  would  furnish 
materials  for  three  academicians. 

Beside  his  Lea  Anglais  cAez  Euw  he  wrote  a  descriptive 
story  of  English  society  and  manners  in  the  days  of  Hogarth. 
Allusion  was  made,  in  our  former  article  on  this  subject,  to 
the  bad  grace  with  which  George  Sand  welcomed  her  biojrraphy 
at  the  hands  of  Mirecourt.  Before  taking  up  his  brochure 
we  will  call  on  M.  de  Lom^nie  (  Un  Homme  de  RienJ  for  a 
few  illustrations  relative  to  this  too  celebrated  writer.  They 
are  taken  from  the  Galerie  des  Coniemporains  lUustrea^  iS't^. 
With  less  sparkle  and  movement,  he  exceeds  our  biographer 
in  coolness  and  solidity  of  judgment,  and  freedom  from  preju- 
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dice.  We  do  not  warrant  the  literal  truth  of  his  introdaclion. 
He  sajs  he  was  under  ihe  influence  of  nightmare,  induced  by 
solicitude  concerning  his  coining  article,  when  he  was  suddenly 
aroused  from  his  uneasy  condition  by  having  a  note  to  the 
following  efl'ect  thrust  into  his  hand  ; — 

" '  Madame  Dudevant  requests  Mr to  call  on  her  con- 
cerning a  small  command  which  she  wishes  to  entrust  to  him/  {Thtn 
folloxced  address  and  date), 

I  rubbed  my  eyes  :  it  was  certain  that  I  was  not  sleeping.  Still 
the  contents  of  the  note  completely  puzzled  me.  I  knew,  indeed, 
several  eccentric  celebrities  who  would  very  willingly  give  me  a 
command  for  a  biography  ;  but  besides  my  not  consenting  to  under- 
take  such  a  commission,  the  present  did  not  seem  to  imply  any  order 
of  this  kind. 

I  was  lost  in  conjecture  when  it  came  into  ray  he.ad  to  cast  my 
eye  on  the  envelope  ;  I  must  have  been  stupid  or  half  asleep  not  to 

have  thought  of  it  before.     The  a'idress  was  M »  Chimney 

Doctor,  and  the  mystery  was  at  once  explained.  Deceived  by  a 
resemblance  in  the  names,  George  Sand's  Mercury,  a  sharp  boy  from 
La  Creuse,  and  my  porter,  a  lively  Auvergnat,  to  match,  had  adopted 
the  same  notion  on  the  subject.  They  had  probably  read  somewhere 
those  charming  verses  of  Voltaire  on  glory  and  smoke,  and  had  come 
to  the  just  conclusion  that  between  a  smoke  doctor  and  an  historian 
of  illustrious  cotemporaries  the  difference  is  rather  less  than  the 
diameter  of  the  earth.  So,  thanks  to  the  similarity  of  the  professions, 
1  was  now  possessed  of  an  autograph  destined  for  my  quasi  colleague. 

**  Oh  !  happy  sweep,**  I  exclaimed,  while  I  still  retained  so  much 
honesty  lof  purpose  as  to  intend  to  restore  the  precious  document  to 
the  rightful  owner,  "you  are  about  seeing  genius  in  dishabille.  No 
one  thinks  of  making  a  pose  before  a  professor  of  your  rank,  while 
there  is  always  arrangement  of  drapery  more  or  less  before  a 
biographer.  Ah  !  why  can  I  not  be  smoke  curer  and  historian  at 
the  same  time  1  But  what  is  to  prevent  me  from  becoming  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  Black  Art?  1  have  known  advocates  develope  into 
ministers  of  state  between  evening  and  morning.  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  physics:  I  will  commence  this  moment  to  study  the 
Article  *  Smoke'  in  the  Cyclopedia,  and  I  will  soon  know  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  all  the  reports  current  on  the  subject  of  Z«2u7.  I  am 
told  of  her  fierce  and  fascinating  looks,  and  of  her  deep  and  terrible 
atcdUs.  They  say  that  like  St  Simon  Stylites  she  inhabits  a  perch 
accessible  only  by  ladders,  and  1  read  in  the  Petersburgh  Gazette, 
that  she  is  five  feet  six  in  height ;  that  she  wears  a  frock  made 
out  of  her  own  hair  ;  that  she  sticks  moustaches  on  her  lip,  and  has 
spurs  on  her  boots.  These  reports  require  confirmation ;  and  all 
that  can  be  depended  on  is,  that  slie  is  a  great  poet,  and  her  chiranies 
encumbered  with  ^oot.  What  better  occasion  can  1  find  to  verify 
the  rest?" 

The  contents  of  the  note  seeming  to  imply  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  professor,  1  arose^  dressed  myself  in  haste,  and  was  glad  on 
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looking  inio  a  mirror,  to  perceive  in  ray  appearance  Just  the  requisite 
measure  of  distinction  and  elegance  befitting  a  sweep.  1  perused  the 
article  on  smoke,  clapped  a  superb  two-foot  ruler  in  my  pocket,  tmd 
departed,  determined  to  encounter  any  function  whati^ver,  rather 
than  miss  any  of  those  little  personal  and  private  details,  for  which 
the  good  public  has  such  a  voracious  appetite.  •  •  « 

I  found  myself  in  a  small  ante-chamber  very  like  all  other  ante-cham 
bers.  They  demanded  my  name:  I  hesitated,but  summoning  up  all  the 
zeal  of  a  biographer,  I  boldly  told  the  lie,  and  assumed  the  style  and 
title  of  the  honest  tradesman,  who  1  am  sure,  little  dreamed  of  the 
fraud  at  that  ipoment.  I  was  told  to  wait  a  little,  and  T'was  not 
sorry  for  the  suspense,  which  was  barely  necessary  for  conning  over 
my  part  previous  to  representation. 

Meanwhile  the  delay  was  lonff,  and  I  had  time  to  study  the  matter 
on  its  disagreeable  ^ide.  A  charming  little  girl  with  iine  curling 
hair,  passed  and  repassed,  and  her  espi^le  and  inquisitive  glances 
did  not  contribute  to  put  me  at  my  ease.  It  was,  no  donbt,the  little 
Bolange  the  beautiful  child  of  the  illustrious  writer.*  *  * 
I  began  to  think  that  if  the  theft  came  to  be  discovered  1  would  cut  a 
sorry  figure :  in  fine  the  prospect  of  a  chimney  to  be  swept  caused  me 
no  little  uneasiness,  taking  my  want  of  skill  into  account.  However 
there  was  no  room  for  retreat*  •  •  •  • 

And  now,  trembling,  I  awaited  tbe  approach  of  the  great,  the 
terrible  Letia,  recommending  my  scattering  senses  to  some  heathen 
goddess,  and  reciting  by  way  of  invocation,  the  flaming  dithyrambus 
of  an  eloquent  professor.  **Lo!  here  comes  the  true  priestess,  the 
veritable  victim  of  the  god ;  the  ground  shakes  under  the  impetuous 
tread  of  helia,  &c  &c.*.  I  had  some  just  cause  for  my  awe,  for  a  l 
great  clattering  of  chairs,  and  an  energetic  exclamation  of  the  priestess  ^ 
on  the  awkwardness  of  tbe  servants  reached  my  ear,  the  door  suddenly 
opened,  and  I  shut  my  eyes  in  an  access  of  fright. 

When  I  opened  them  I  found  before  me  a  lady  of  moderate  height, 
of  an  embonpoint  conformable,  and  not  at  all  Dantetque'  She  wore 
a  morning  gown  somewhat  similar  to  those,  we  simple  mortals  of  the 
male  sex  wear.  Hair  fine  and  perfectly  black,  whatever  evil  tongues 
may  ^y,  and  separated  over  a  forehead  large  and  smooth  as  a  mirror, 
fdl  on  her  cheeks  as  in  the  portraits  of  Raphael.  A  handkerchief 
was  thrown  neligently  round  her  neck.  Her  look,  which  some  painters 
persist  in  investing  with  force,  had  on  tbe  contrary  a  remarkable 
expression  of  mild  melancholy.  The  sound  of  her  voice  was  sweet 
and  low ;  her  mouth  particularly  expressed  benevolence  and  kind- 
ness ;  and  tliere  was  in  her  whole  appearance  and  attitude,  a  striking 
character  of  simplicity,  of  nobleness,  of  calmness.  Gall  would  have 
seeo  genius  in  the  breadth  of  the  temples,  in  the  rich  development  of 
the  forehead  ;  and  in  the  frank  look,  tbe  oval  visage,  and  the  fine  but 
fatigued  looking  features,  Lavater  would  have  read  a  sorrow  ful  past, 
a  comfortless  present,  an  extreme  bias  to  enthusiasm,  and  conse- 
quently to  discouragement.  Lavater  would  have  read  many  other 
things ;  but  he  certainly  would  not  have  discovered  deceit,  nor  bitter. 

•Lerroinier,  bitjvudthe  Rhine^  vol.  2,  page  271. 
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ness,  nor  hatred^  for  thej  hrnye  no  place  on  this  sorrowful  and  com- 
posed countenance.  The  Ltlia  of  my  imagination  disappeared  befors 
the  reality  ;  and  what  I  had  before  me  was  simply  a  kind,  sweet,  sad, 
intelligent,  and  beautiful  face. 

In  continuing  my  examination,  I  remarked  with  pleasure  that  ths 
great  Unhappy  had  not  altogether  ronounced  female  vanities ;  for 
under  the  flowing  sleeves  of  her  robe,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  wrist 
with  the  fine  white  hand,  I  beheld  the  sparkle  of  a  bracelet  set  in 
gold,  and  of  exquisite  finish. 

This  womanly  ornament,  which  by  the  way  had  a  very  fine  elfcet, 
relieved  my  mind  from  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  sombre  hue  and  the 
politico-philosophical  exaltation  of  some  of  the  recent  producttoas 
of  George  Sand. 

One  of  the  hands  which  I  admiringly  examined,  concealsd  a 
cigarito  ;  badly  concealed  indeed,  for  the  smoke  ascended  behind  the 
prophetess  in  thin,  tell-tale  volumes. 

You  may  suppose  that  during  this  mental  inventory  my  tongue 
had  no  holiday.  Being  set  at  ease  by  Letia*$  gracious  reception,  and 
moreover,  desirious  to  finish  o£P  in  the  roost  elaborate  manner  my 
perfidious  biography,  I  purposely  involved  the  economy  of  smoke  in 
paraphrases  and  parentheses,  while  she  listened  to  me  with  a  good- 
natured  and  courteous  indulgence. 

At  last  when  I  judged  that  the  portrait  was  accurately  traced  on 
the  retina  of  my  mind,  I  cut  short  my  confused  exposition,  and  re- 
tired, being  debghted  to  have  to  inform  you  that  the  St  Petertbmrgh 
Gttzette  knows  not  what  it  says,  that  the  three  fourths  of  those  who 
gossip  about  George  Band  are  only  amusing  themselves  at  your 
expense ;  that  it  is  true  that  the  prophetess  occasionally  smokes  a  . 
cigarito  ;  that  she  condescends  to  envelope  herself  at  times  in  our 
absurd  frock ;  and  that  among  her  intimate  acquaintance  she 
answers  to  the  name  of  George. 

This,  however,  is  not  forbidden  by  the  oode,  and  falls  very  fiir 
short  of  the  monstrous  puerilities  posted  to  her  account ;  and  per* 
sons  well  informed  can  cjte  many  salons  of  Paris  where  the  illus- 
trious author  is  seen  uniting  to  the  prestige  of  the  genius,  the  simplicity, 
the  modest  demeanor,  and  the  becoming  charms  of  the  woman. 

And  now  that  you  are  as  well  informed  on  the  subject  of  the 
lady's  personality  as  myself,  it  remains  to  explain  by  what  chain  of 
circumstances  the  poet  has  been  led  to  purchase  glory  at  the  price  of 
repose. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Restoration  the  aristocratic  convent  of 
the  EnglUh  JLadies  in  the  Bue  des  Fosses  8aipt  Victor,  which  then 
enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  patrician  education,  opened  itn  little  gate 
one  fine  rooming  to  a  young  and  interesting  pensinnmnre.  The 
new  comer,  who  might  be  about  fourteen  years  old,  had  just  arrived 
from  Berri.  Her  religious  education  seemed  to  have  been  sadly 
neglected,  for  the  good  sisters  observed  with  pious  terror,  that  she 
betrayed  a  very  philosophic  awkwardness  in  making  the  sign  of 
the  Cross,  as  if  the  exercise  was  not  at  all  habitual.  She  was  a 
handsome,  black  haired  girl,  her  well  defined  features  disclosing  a 
wild  untamed  pi  ide.     She  bore  with  unconcern  the  unfriendly  looks 
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which}  at  e9fi?eat  as  w«ll  at  college,  are  cast  en  the  fresh  arrWed 
provincials ;  and  there  was  in  her  deportment  such  an  imprint  of 
rnstio  brusqner^^,  that  her  reiined  and  aristocratic  class-mates  M»on 
qiekqained  bar  lb6  gargon.  But,  as  to  birth  and  fortune,  the  new 
pnpil  might  diallenge  equalitj^  with  the  proudest  blood  of  France ; 
£er  thovgh  by  her  mother's  side  she  eould  only  reckon  an  opulent 
family  in  commerce,  through  her  father  she  laid  claim  to  royal 
dfrt^ent. 

All  the  world  knows  (?)  that  Marshal  Saxe  was  the  son  of 
Augustus  II.,  king  of  Poland,  by  the  fair  Countess  Koenigsmark. 
Under  a  Saxon  envelope,  the  hero  of  Fontenoy  bore  a  genuine 
French  heart.  His  daughter,  Maria  Aurora,  born  in  1750,  was 
first  married  t6  Oonnt  Horn,  and  after'  his  death  she  retired  as  a 
sortof  lay  sister  to  L'Abbaye  aux  Bois,  where  she  presided  with  great 
edatover  a  Bureau  dEsaiit,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  last 
oentury*  The  Old  Marecnal  de  Richelieu  was  one  of  her  faithful 
slaves.  M.  Dupin  de  Francueil,  son  of  the  Farmer  General  Claude 
Dupin>  became  her  second  husband,  and  being  named  Farmer 
General  of  the  appanage  of  Berri,  he  brought  thither  his  wife  ;  they 
resided  at  Ghateaurouz,  and  afterwards  at  Nobunt,  a  league  dis- 
tant from  La  Cbfttre.  She  became  a  widow  in  17bO ;  and  her  son 
Maurice,  who  afterwards  enjoyed  a  high  military  grade  under  the 
tmpire,  being  killed  at  La  Chatre  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  his 
daughter,  Marie  Aurora,  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  her  grand* 
mother. 

This  lady  who  held  the  Emile  of  Jean  Jacques  higher  In  estima- 
tion than  the  Bible,  allowed  her  wild  pupil  to  scamper  in  short 
petticoats  all  the  day  long  on  the  banks  of  the  Indre,  and  chase 
imtterflies  along  the  hollows  of  the  Black  ValUy.  «  «         « 

At  the  period  of  the  religious  reaction  following  the  SlQitoration, 
the  grandmother,  though  despising  the  taste  gf  the  day  for  its 
preference  of  the  writings  of  St.  Thomas  Aquino  to  those  of  Uousseau, 
felt  it  due  to  the  rank  and  birth  of  her  grand-daughter  to  give  her 
an  education  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Then  it  was  that  the  little  country  beauty  of  Berri  was  obliged  to 
quit  her  Black  Valley,  and  enter  among  the  Damea  AnglaUes  with 
her  awkwardnes  in  making  the  sign  of  the  Cro68,  and  her  boyish 
propensities. 

But  very  few  months  had  gone  hj  in  the  convent,  when  the 
young  pupil  was  scarcelv  to  be  recognised :  that  fervent  and  many, 
sided  imagination,  which^  at  a  later  period,  flashed  out  in  the  abrupt 
sallies  of  the  great  writer*  bevan  to  reveal  itself  in  all  its  power. 
The  majesty^ and  splendor  of  tne  Catholic  service,  the  uniform  life, 
and  the  pious  and  peaceable  atmosphere  of  the  cloister,  wrought  a 
complete  revolution  in  her  soul  ;  and  Mdlle.  Aurora  found  herself 
possessed  by  such  a  spirit  of  devotion^  that  the  rule  of  the  house  did 
not  appear  to  her  sufficiently  severe*  nor  the  daily  life  sufficiently 
rough  ;  and  the  Lady  Superior  was  obliged  to  moderate  her  religious 
ex^tation  in  consideration  of  her  health*  and  to  impress  on  her 
mind,  that  destined  as  she  was,  to  live  in  the  world,  she  would  at  a 
later  period  he  obliged  to  reduce  very  sensibly  the  proportions  of 
her  asceticism. 
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All  the  literary  denU  monde  is  supposed  to  know  that  immediately 
after  her  education  was  completed  at  the  convent,  she  lost  her  grand- 
mother,  that  injudicious  guardian  to  whom  Nature  and  Rousseau 
stood  in  the  same  relation  tiiat  Allah  and  Mahomroed  would  stand  had 
she  heen  born  in  Turkey.  She  married  a  foil  brother  of  Parson  Trul- 
liber,  a  regular  nymph-and-satyr  union.  It  is  a  pity  that  neither  Heathen 
poet  nor  painter  has  left  us  a  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  thes« 
their  favorites  after  assuming  the  cares  of  a  household,  and  submit- 
ting  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  the  landlord  and-  the  tax  collector. 
Ariel  must  shut  her  eyes  to  a  desolate  future  if  the  thought  of  wedding 
Caliban  gains  an  ascendancy  in  her  mind.  Mme.  Duedevant  after 
enduring  her  bitter  bondage  as  long  as  she  could  afford,  fled  from 
her  prison,  and  took  the  road  to  her  former  asylum. 

In  18^,  the  Father  Confessor  of  the  Dames  Angiaises,  who  had 
erewhiie  directed  the  conscience  of  Mdlle.  Dupin,  came  one  da?  to 
ask  a  favor  of  the  Superior.  He  related  how  one  of  his  penitents,  a 
former  pupil  of  the  establishment,  finding  herself  in  a  difficult  and 
painful  position,  wished  to  make  a  pious  retreat  in  her  former  happy 
asylum.  She  at  first  refused,  alleging  the  usage  and  rule  ;  but  the 
priest  persevered,  and  obtained  the  favor  demanded :  and  the  fugitive 
of  Nohant  once  more  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  peaceful  refuge 
where  the  years  of  her  pure  and  fervent  youth  had  been  passed. 
But  her  destiny  called  her  elsewhere ;  genius  claimed  its  prey  ;  and 
after  some  days  she  abruptly  entered  that  world,  to  resign  herself  to 
all  the  ups  and  downs,  the  passions,  the  joys,  and  the  woes  of  an 
artist's  career." 

^'Weare  near  the  dog- days  of  July,  1830;  we  are  tired  of  dusty 
streets,  of  wearisome  desk  labours.  We  must  get  away  to  green 
meadows,  to  river  sides,  and  the  cool  shades  of  forests.  We 
will  submit  to  no  King,  no  priest  shall  guide  us ;  laws  were 
made  for  slaves,  religious  rites  for  weak-minded  devotees.  All 
nature  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  some  kind,  not  very  deter- 
mined in  its  operations,  nor  intelligible  in  its  purposes.  Our- 
selves form  a  portion  of  that  spirit.  Why  then  should  we  pay 
painful  worship  to  that  of  which  ourselves  are  an  integrant 
portion?  Mankiud  is  out  of  its  infancy;  weHI  build  uo 
useless  Churches,  nor  lose  our  time  saying  useless  prayers, 
and  marriage  shall  become  a  tradition  of  painful  memory. 

The  good  old  days  of  Solomon  will  return;  Fourrier,  Proudhon, 
Joe  Smith,  and  Brigham  Young,  will  teach  us  to  exert  our 
energies,  to  prolong  our  lives  indefinitely,  to  create  new  placets, 
and  to  render  the  passage  into  the  unseen  world  of  no  more 
consequence  than  making  a  change  in  our  diet.  All  these 
glorious  views  are  yet  in  perspective,  but  a  beginuing  is  made  ; 
Charles  X.  is  in  exile  ;  the  Parisian  grocers  have  one  of  their 
guild  on  the  throne ;  Christianity   is  out  of  favor  at  ct  urt. 
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altars  are  set  up  m  the  literature  of  the  day,  to  Jupiter,  Bac- 
chus, and  Venus ;  and  the  priests  and  priestesses^  are  Latouche, 
Balzac,  and  George  Sand." 

We  would  have  included  PejI  de  Kock,  as  fellow-minister 
in  tbeir  disreputable  functioii?',  only  that  coarseness  and  laxitv 
of  morals  lay  naturally  on  his  path,  and  he  had  no  need  of 
going  aside  to  look  for  them;  and  in  no  instance  has  he 
joined  the  unholy  onslaught  on  religion,  or  its  sacred  ordinances, 
or  drawn  hateful  or  contemptible  pictures  of  its  ministers. 

It  is  said  that  the  devil  once  gave  it  as  his  caTidid  opinion, 
that  the  life  of  a    finished  man    of    fashion  was  only  a  few 
degrees  less  uncomfortable  than  his  own.      What  must  be  the 
state  of  discomfort  and  wretchedness  at  times,  to  a  daughter 
of  genius,  ready  to  yield  tothe  impulse  of  the  moment,  to 
snatch   at  every  enjoyment,  and   to  drain   the  intoxicating 
tad  poisonous  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  dregs,  striving  often  in 
vain  to  shut  her  eyes  to  the  consequences  of  her  acts,  and  to 
her  future  responsibilities,  and  being  deprived  by  her  own  free 
option  of  all  spiritual  help  to  endure  the  necessary  results  of 
evil  thoughts  or  evil  practices.     The  fervent  devotional  spirit 
by  which  her  happy  convent  life  was  distinguished,  could  not 
entirely  die  wittiin   such  n  soul  as  hers*     Hence  at  times 
remor!«e  got  the  upper  hand,  and  she  uttered  her  yearnings 
for  a  return  to  the  paths  of  Christian  duty.     Like  Byron,  she 
prefers  dwelling  on  her  individual  experiences,  on  the  working 
of  her  own  feelings  and  passions,  or  the  progress  of  her  cur- 
rents of  thought ;   and  hence  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
moral  or  political  systems  she  advocates  in  her  books,  which 
are  the  faithful  exponents  of  some  recent  personal  experiences, 
or  the  rise  and  progress  or  rending  away  of  some  cherished  at- 
tachment.    We  have  some  dreary  efforts  of  English  perfect- 
ability-mongers,  to  construct  a  social  code  out  of  the  overflow- 
ing  of  Gteorge  Sand's  thoughts  and  impulses,  as  given  to  the 
world  in  her  works.  As  well  might  he  form  a  consistent  tissue 
from  the  exclamations  of  pain,  pleasure,  or  enjoyment  coming 
from  the  lips  of  a  spoiled  oliikl  daring  a  day  made  up  of 

?lea!«nt  and  disagreeable  incidents,  of  indulgence  and  restraint. 
ler  chaunts  of  enjoyment,  despair,  and  resentment  for  ill 
treatment,  have  been  pressed  from  her  by  some  happy  return 
of  affection,  by  the  treatment  of  ill  willers,  or  of  those  to  whom 
she  naturally  looked  for  sympathy  or  love.  With  her,  reverse 
for  wrong  is  right;  she  sees  the  existence  of  tyranny  in  our 
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present  religioa?,  social,  and  domestic  relations ;  and  will,  it 
any  sacrifice  and  risk,  totally  cfaangd  this  state  of  things,  to 
save  all  future  victims.  "Marriage  shall  be  dispensed  vrith,  to 
save  poor  women  from  being  beaten  with  a  cane  of  the  same 
diameter  as  their  tyrant's  little  finger.  To  lead  a  correct  life 
for  fear  of  future  sufferings,  shews  selfish  cowardice,  ergo  there 
shall  be  no  hell.  Proudhon  is  an  honest  and  charitable  man 
by  nature,  Proudhon  is  an  atheist,  consequently,  religion  is  an 
unnecessary  sham.  Loais  Yeuilloi  is  coarse,  abusive,  and 
uncharitable  in  his  newspaper,  L*Univer$^  Louis  Yeuillot  is  a 
bigot,  therefore  no  feeUng  or  thoi;^btful  person  should  remain  in 
the  Catholic  Church. 

''  Communities  of  Monks,  who  have  given  up  family  ties  and 
are  bound  down  by  vows  of  celibacy  and  poverty,  Kve  very 
comfortably  in  their  monasteries,  while  people  of  the  world, 
some  industrious,  others  the  reverse,  frequently  suffer  with  th<ir 
wives  and  children,  from  want  of  common*  necessaries*  Let  a 
Parallelogram  be  measured  out,  and  Bobert  Owen  be  appoint* 
ed  to  preside,  and  the  goiden  age  will  return/' 

It  was  said  of  a  certain  philosopher,  that  he  possessed  as 
good  a  heart  as  could  be  made  out  of  brains ;  (George  Sand's 
brain  seems  composed  of  the  same  material  as  her  too  sensitive 
heart,  or  elfe  the  organs  have  been  changed  at  nurse. 

After  throwing  on  the  world  so  many  works  hateful  in  the 
eyes  of  gods  and  good  men,  which,  not  caring  to  wade  through 
mire  by  the  light  of  an  ignis- fataos,  we  have  not  readj  nor  do  we 
counsel  our  friends  to  read,  tne  natural  goodness  of  her  dis- 
position, and  early  impressions  from  her  convent  training,  over- 
|K>wered  the  evil  spirit,  and  she  produced  such  agreeable  books 
as  La  Mare  au  Diaile,  Prangoii  le  Champi  Le  Peche  de  Mof^ 
aieur  Anlotne^  Mmit  RetiSche  Lei  MaitreB  Sonneurs,  ^e. 

The  vapours  that  passion  and  self-opinion  spread  before  her 
mind  for  such  a  length  of  time,  have  at  length  disper&ed. 
Her  daughter,de8pite  of  hereducation,  led  tlie  way  to  the  Sanc- 
tuary, and  if  our  information  is  correct,  the  all-defying  LeiU, 
has  returned  to  the  fold,  an  humble  and  self^renouncing 
penitent* 

JMirecourt,a8  was  before  mentioned,incttrred  this  kdy's  resent-* 
ment  by  the  publication  of  bis  sketch  of  her  life  and  geniufl, 
and  the  tendency  of  her  works.  Yet  she  seems  to  bave  bad 
little  or  no  cause  for  bad  feeling.  Some  exkacts  taken  from 
bis  brochure  are  subjoined. 

<<  The  life  at  the  Chateau  of  Nohant  is  agreeable  and  of  a  patri- 
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arebal  stjrle.  Madame  SaDd  derives  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
francs  from  her  estate,  add  employs  the  entire  revenue  in  aood 
works.  She  g^ives  a  kind  reception  to  the  villagers,  entertains  them 
at  table,  listens  to  their  troubles,  encourage:*  them,  consoles  them  in 
their  griefs,  and  acts  the  phj^ician  towards  themselves  and  their  ohilri- 
ren.  They  address  themselves  to  her  as  to  a  providence,  being  ever 
sure  of  her  kind  succour. 

An  old  woman  afflicted  with  a  kind  of  leprosy,  presented  herself 
one  day  to  claim  her  good  ofi^ces.  *  Come  my  good  woman,'  said 
she,  removing  her  rags  with  her  own  hands,  *  I  have  no  false  deli- 
cacy, let  me  see  the  state  you  are  in.*  She  took  htr  Into  a  private  room, 
dressed  her  sores  with  her  own  hands,  amd  took  care  of  her  till  a 
complete  cure  was  effected.  A  trait  of  this  kind  needs  no  comment, 
it  is  a  page  taken  from  the  Gospel." 

Alas  i  what  coroparisoin  can  all  the  good  works  in  Iver  power 
and  performed  within  her  own  pruper  sphere,  bear  in  number 
and  extent,  to  the  mischiefs  wrought  in  society  by  the  perusal 
of  80  nuiny  of  her  baneful  productions ! 

"  She  sl«ept  bist  littlty  five  or  tii  hours  at  most,  all  the  rtst  of  th^ 
day  is  devoted  to  her  literary  compositions.  At  eleven  o'clock,  break* 
hat  18  served.  Her  table  is  abundant  and  delicate ;  herself  eats  but 
little  though  with  a  good  appetite ;  she  takes  coffee  moriHfig  and 
evening .  She  is  mostly  grave  and  silent,  but  she  likes  to  hear  chat 
going  on  ;  stories  and  boaoaots,  always  fiad  her  a  willing  listener. 
After  breakfast,  all  take  a  turn  in  the  park  ;  a  little  wood  opening 
on  a  meadow  is  her  favorite  walk,  in  this  wood,  filled  in  Spring 
with  flowers,  mushrooms,  butterflies,  aad  birds'  nests,  she  indulges  in 
the  moat  charming  digressions  on  botany,  which  her  guests  Hsten  to 
with  the  greatest  raterest. 

At  the  end  oi  half^n  hour,  she  returns  to  her  literary  occupation, 
leaving  every  one  at  liberty  to  find  amustmeat  or  occupation  as  best 
he  may.  They  have  in  the  chateau,  a  library,  fishiag^rods,  and  neU 
to  catch  butterflies. 

At  six  o'clock,  they  dine,  the  blouses  seen  at  breakfast^  are  now 
nvistble,  and  the  dress  of  the  ladies  has  been  revised.  Strict  eti- 
ooette  would  not  comport  with  the  well  known  opinions  of  the 
Chat^iae ;  but  where  the  hottest  is  the  descendant  of  a  kine  and 
the  cousin  of  a  Marie  Antoinette,  you  cannot  be  surprised  by  (he 
vestiges  of  aristocratic  manners.  After  dinner,  they  return  to  the 
park  or  repair  to  the  yard  to  play  with  the  dogs,  or  sing  under  the 
treesy  or  play  at  swing. 

If  it  rains,  thej  take  refuge  m  the  salon  ;  Mme,  Sand  sits  down 
to  the  piano  (she  improvises  as  well  as  Listz,  her  friend  and  tutor), 
aad  some  pieees  of  Mozart  are  played. 

Sometimes  a  new  romsooe  or  play  not  yet  pubHebed*  is  read  out, 
mai  this  is  a  festiral  day  for  the  company. 

ki  eleven  o'clock,  bozea  and  books  are  shut,  and  they  crowd  tu- 
im^uoasly  round  the  domino  table.  The  game  gives  rise  to  a 
tboosand  diverting  ipsarrels.  They  throw  doubts  on  the  skill  of 
ihtir  partners^  thtv  tmm  thatv  voices,  they  i»peal  to  force  ;  then 
they  burst  out  laughing,  and  the  dice  art  pitched  about.     Finally, 
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with  night-taper  in  handi  and  many  a  jest,  they  conduct  each  other 
to  their  chamher  doors,  along  the  corridor,  and  as  they  bid  each 
other  '  good  night/  the  clock  of  the  Chateau  strikes  one. 

On  Sunday  evening  a  piece  is  performed  in  the  little  theatre  of 
the  Chateau,  and  the  hall  is  filled  with  the  honest  peasantry  of  the 
neighbourhood,  whose  vrndiseuised  pleasure  and  candid  reflections 
form  one  of  the  most  agreeable  features  of  the  evening  entertain- 
ment. When  the  performance  is  over  they  pass  to  the  <uning  room, 
and  the  notables  of  the  neighbourhood  are  invited  to  sup  with  the 
actors.  The  Chatelaine  occasionally  performs  in  one  of  her  own 
pieces. 

Hospitable,  kind,  and  benevolent,  she  receives  many  visits,  and 
some  of  them  very  unwelcome  ones.  In  those  cases  she  never  seeks 
to  rid  herself  of  the  importunate  visitor  :  the  merely  takes  revenge 
of  the  inconvenience  by  a  bon-mot  or  some  harmless  pleasantry. 

An  individual  named  Cador  arrived  one  day  at  Nohant,  and  at 
once  made  himself  at  home  in  the  most  free  and  easy  style  conceiva- 
ble.  He  descended  to  the  kitchen,  ferreted  out  the  ordinary 
culinary  routine,  and  ordered  the  head  cook  to  prepare  for  himself 
a  peculiarly  dressed  plate  of  cabbage :  Mr.  Cador  passionately 
loved  this  indigestible  legume.  Madame  Sand  finding  cabbage  daily 
served  up  hot  and  hot,  enquired  into  the  cause,  and  laughed  till  her 
sides  ached  on  hearing  of  Mr.  Cador's  descent  to  the  lower 
regions. 

When  this  eccentric  visitor  was  about  to  take  his  leave,  which  did 
not  occur  till  an  entire  interminable  week  was  passed,  and  an  outra- 

feous  number  of  cabbage  beads  was  consumed,  he  addressed  the 
ostess  with  the  most  unconscious  self-conceit :  *'  I  hope,  Madame, 
that  as  I  am  now  Roing  away,  you  will  condescend  to  bebtow  some 
article,  no  matter  how  trifling,  to  recal  to  my  memory  yourself  and 
the  charming  reception  with  which  you  have  honoured  me."  The 
Chatelaine  was  walking  in  her  garden  at  the  time.  **  Certainly, 
Monsieur,"  was  her  answer,  and  turning  to  the  gardener  who  was 
at  hand  watering  some  pot  herbs,  she  cried  out  to  him,  '*  John,  a 
cabbage  for  Mopsieur  Cador." 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  simple  and  uniform  life  of  the  Chateau 
of  Nohant  badly  corresponds  to  the  idea  which  such  or  such  of  her 
brilliant  works  gives  of  the  character  of  the  celebrated  writer. 
However,  there  is  one  word  to  be  said  on  the  subject — ^if  the  imnoa- 
gination  prevails  in  her  works,  judKment  rules  her  conduct. 

She  seems  at  last  fully  pursuaded  that  her  entire  life  belongs  to 
literature.  We  hope  she  will  never  again  get  herself  embroiled  in 
the  wasp's  nest  of  politics  into  which  imprudent  advisers  formerly 
inveigled  her. 

Be  persuaded,  Madame,  that  progress  is  a  fruit  which  arrives 
slowly  at  maturity.  You  were  wrong  to  associate  vourself  with 
those  who  persist  in  forcing  it  in  a  hot  bed,  for  there  tJie  fruit  falls 
off  rotten.  Then  a  new  sap  must  ascend,  new  buds  spring  out,  and 
a  new  fruit  ripen  in  the  sun.  All  this  delays  the  advent  of  liberty ; 
and  80  for  sixty  years,  vou  and  yours  have  retarded  its  approach. 

But  let  us  lay  aside  politics,    inezhaiutible  source  of  disputes. 
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Pbrbaps  we  are  of  accord  as  to  the  substance,  unhappily  we  differ  as 
to  the  form.  On  the  subject  of  art  it  is  not  so,  Madame.  There 
you  are  entitled  to  our  undivided  homages ;  and  we  have  written 
your  history  with  the  respect  due  to  a  queen. 

Eugene  Sue  was  enjoying  his  "  Otium  cum  dignitate* 
under  the  name  of  exile  when  his  biography  was  written. 
Determined  dislike  is  evident  towards  Sue,  Girardin^  and 
Louis  Veuillot :  howeverj  it  would  be  hard  for  the  most 
determined  eulogist  to  give  an  edifying  account  of  the  life  or 
works  of  the  father  of  the  Wandering  Jew.  Mirecourt  thus 
commences  his  history  of  the  great  Proletarian — 

<*  One  of  the  most  deplorable  features  of  our  era  is  the  alliance  of 
the  romance  with  socialism.  Thanks  to  the  publishiug  trade, 
always  ready  to  serve  up  to  the  public  an  entertainment  on  which 
it  doats,  but  by  which  it  is  poisoned  at  the  same  time,  there  is  not 
a  village,  not  a  cottage  through  the  country,  where  the  socialist 
banquet  is  not  famished  with  guests.  The  land  is  infested  with 
dangerous  books  issued  by  a  writer,  who  coins  money  from  falsehood, 
and  who  unchains  ail  the  rilvenous  passions  of  our  nature,  merely 
for  sake  of  gain,  and  without  the  slightest  thought  or  remorse  for 
the  evils  he  causes. 

"  Alas !"  may  some  kind  souls  exclaim, "  do  not  abuse  the  poor  man  ; 
he  is  in  exile."  A  grave  objection,  but  it  has  been  foreseen,  and  after 
sounding  the  depths  of  our  conscience,  this  is  our  answer. 

In  the  eyes  of  wisdom,  of  justice,  of  posterity,  when  there  is 
question  of  our  social  interest  or  of  defence  of  principle,  every  senti- 
ment of  personal  consideration,  every  feeling  of  pity  for  the  indivi- 
dual, must  be  laid  aside.  But  let  the  reader  set  his  mind  at  ease  ; 
he  must  know  that  Eugene  Sue  leads  a  very  agreeable  life  beyond 
the  frontier. 

From  the  great  square  of  Annecy,  any  of  the  inhabitants  will 
shew  him,  ifhe  is  disposed  to  travel  so  far,  a  very  neat  little  residence 
about  half  a  lea^e  off,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill : — that  is  the  present 
abode  of  the  Apostle  of  socialism.  He  is  not  now  awakened  by  young 
nymphs  in  Greek  caps  and  gauze  tunics  His  friends,  the  genuine 
democrats,  have  counselled  him  to  conduct  his  domestic  concerns  in 
a  style  less  paean  ;  so  his  present  household  consists  of  a  comely 
housekeeper  and  one  male  attendant. 

He  descends,  receives  a  bamboo  cane  from  the  hands  of  his  servant, 
takes  a  constitutional  walk  under  the  fir  trees  of  the  hill,  or  on  the 
velvety  margin  of  the  lake,  and  re-enters  with  a  good  appetite  to  par- 
take of  breakfast.  The  fresh  breeze  from  the  Alps  has  agreeablv 
excited  the  coats  of  his  stomach,  and  he  makes  an  excellent  meal. 
His  presiding  Hebe  replenishes  his  cup,  and  when  '<  thirst  and  hunger 
cease,**  he  enters  his  studj  where  this  fortunate  socialist  is  greeted 
by  numerous  orders  from  the  publishers.  On  a  sculptured  salver 
of  gold,  the  domestic  of  the  bamboo  presents  his  straw  coloured  kid 
gloves,  without  which,  as  is  well  known,  he  never  writes  ;  and  at 
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every  chapter  a  new  and  perfumed  pair  is  assumed.  O  people  of 
black  and  rou^h  hands !  is  it  you  who  recommend  to  your  favorite 
writers  these  delicate  precautions,  these  coquQjttish  preliminaries  to 
the  works  you  so  eagerly  devour  ? 

By  way  of  recompense,  and  for  the  sake  of  economy,  no  doubt, 
he  never  goes  to  the  expense  of  gloves  for  his  style.  He  writes  five 
or  six  hours  without  scratch  or  revise,  dispatches  his  manuscripts  to 
the  publisher,  and  from  the  bottom  of  his  dreary  exile,  gains  sixty  or 
eighty  thousand  francs  one  year  with  another. 

After  labour  comes  the  toilette — the  toilette  of  a  prince,  and  then 
the  sumptuous  dinner  attends  the  noble  avthor,  who  has  just  finished 
such  eloquent  pa^es  on  the  misery  of  the  poor.  He  partakes  of  every 
dish  with  the  relish  that  justly  rewards  a  duty  well  discharged,  rises 
from  table,  and  finds  ready  bridled  and  saddled  at  the  door,  a  mag- 
nificent Arab.  Oh,  goodness  1  what  fiery  nostrils !  what  graceful 
sinewy  limbs !  He  l^ars  his  master  at  full  gallop  along  the  avenues 
of  the  park,  and  brings  him  back  to  the  door  in  two  or  three  hours 
with  the  work  of  digestion  perfectly  done.  Again  installed  in  his 
salon,  Hebe  presents  nim  opium  in  a  Turkish  pipe  as  rich  as  amber 
and  gold  can  make  it ;  he  smokes  and  goes  to  sleep  on  his  silken  oush- 
ions-— wake  him  not. 

And  now  that  the  reader  is  aware  that  our  author's  days  are  not 
spent  in  tears  and  despair,  we  may  proceed  with  some  cooifort  to 
sketch  his  past  career." 

Jean  Joseph  Sue,  father  of  Eugene,  was  surgeon  of  the  Im- 
perial guard  under  Napoleon.  He  afterwards  enjoyed  the 
paironage  of  Louis  XVIII,  The  romancer  was  baptized  by 
the  name  of  Marie  Joseph,  but  when  grown  up,  he  discarded 
these  names  dear  to  every  devout  Christian.  Why  should  not 
the  self  styled  Eughie  think  proudly  of  himself,  when  a  cer- 
tain section  of  a  philanthropic  committee  in  Manchester  thought 
themselves  called  on  to  request  the  light  of  his  presence  at 
one  of  their  meetings,  held  to  promote  the  good  of  their  fellow 
men.  And  if  he  rejected  those  sacred  names,  did  not  high 
ruling  elders  in  these  three  kingdoms' of  ours,  calling  them- 
selves the  loving  servants  of  Christ,  but  revering  neither  his 
blessed  Mother  nor  the  Guardian  of  his  infancy,  receive  with 
acclamations  and  open  arms,  a  wretch,  wlio  inst^d  of  being  the 
protector  of  youthful  purity  and  innocence,  as  his  office  of 
priest  obliged  him,  abused  the  very  sanctuary  with  such  a  deed 
as  none  hut  a  demon  in  human  shape  would  think  of. 

The  Empress  Josephine  and  her  son.  Prince  Eugene  de 
Beauharnais,  held  the  future  author  of  Plik  ei  Ploi  at  the 
christening,  hence  the  assumption  of  the  name  of  Eug^e  in 
after  days.  His  nurse  was  a  goat,  and  his  biographer  attri- 
butes some  of  his  flagrant  defects  to  this  circumstance. 
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*<  8ue  with  a  fellow  pupil,  Adolphe  Adam,  studied  most  assiduouslj 
to  escape  improveoieDt ;  but  to  make  amends*  they  bestowed  much 
care  on  the  rearing  of  Guinea-pigs,  and  the  Botanic  Garden  of  the 
good  doctor  was  frightfully  ravaged  bj  these  pets.  So  the  patents 
of  the  joung  rogues  agreed  on  the  selection  of  a  very  vkilful  but 
very  poor  tutor,who  being  onoe  inBtalled>  entertained  a  very  wholesome 
terror  of  losing  bis  good  situation. 

Every  time  this  unhappy  youth  hinced  at  the  necessity  of  applica- 
tion, the  hopeful  pupils  cried  out  with  one  accord,  '  We've  had 
plenty  of  themes,  to  Old  Booty  with  all  versions ;  if  you  complain  we'll 
have  you  dismissed.' 

The  poor  tutor  was  too  feeble-minded  to  brave  the  threat ;  and 
when  the  doctor  asked  if  he  was  content  with  his  son's  4>rogress,  he 
made  answer,  stifling  a  cry  of  remorse,  '  Yes,  Monsieur,  he  pays  great 
attention  to  his  Latin.'  *Ah,ah !'  said  the  doctor,  <  very  good,  let  him 
recite  some  of  his  eoneesgiom  (conciones).*  «  With  great  pleasure,' 
said  Eugene  with  the  most  culpable  assurance;  and  winking  atAdolphe» 
thty  poured  out  every  Latin  atrocity  that  came  to  their  tongues'  ends, 
and  the  doctor  was  enchanted.*'  « 

Sae's  tutor  failed  in  his  duty  through  cowardice,  Paul  de 
Kock's^  throagh  wilful    negligence  and   sloth.      Pupil   and 
teacher  provided  with  sandwiches,  quitted  the  city  at  an  early 
hour  every  morning  for  the  Woods  and  grassy  slopes  of  Bomain- 
ville;  and  there  stretch^  at  ea^  oh  the  turf,  each  pulled  out 
a  novel  of  Tiebrnn,  or  the  younger  Crebillon,  or  some  other 
equally  edifying  author^  and  read  or  duzed  till  it  was  time  to 
return  to  iho  evening  meal^  Paul's  mother^  good  easy  woman, 
supposing  Muster  Hopeful  engrossed  by  Nepos   or  Homer. 
With  such  early  culture  and  training,  we  might  naturally  look 
for  evil  fruit  from  the  two  trees,  and  we  would  not  be  disap- 
pointed.   Eugene  left  college  after  making  a  very  moderate 
progress.    His  convives  and  himself  drank  half  the  contents 
of  some  bottles  of  rare  wine  laid  up  in  an  inviolable  sanctuary 
by  his  father,  supplying  the  loss  by  a  very  nauseous  substi- 
tute.    At  a  very  particular  entertainment,  the  theft  was  dis- 
coveredj  the  guests  disgusted,  and  the  consequence  was,  the 
sending  of  our  hero  away  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Spain,  to  help 
Ferdinand  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  surgeon  to  the  force. 
His  present  historian  says^  that  he  generally  kept  out  oi  the 
range  of  the  bullets^  and  never  sought  the  wounded  under  the 
enemy's  fire.     Ketuming  to  Paris  be  borrowed  at  usury  in 
order  to  procure  the  indispensable  luxuries  of  a  tilbury,  groom, 
&c.,  and  accidentally  splashed  his  father  who  was  paying  bis 
visits  as  usual  on  foot.     He  received  a  smart  shower  of  bbws 
from  the  cane  of  the  lively  old  practitioner  as  recompense. 
He  ia  next  sent  by  way  of  penance  to  Touloni  where  be 
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becomes  the  terror  of  the  heads  of  families.  At  his  return  to 
Paris  he  conquers  all  before  him,  being  gifted  with  a  handsome 
face,  and  health  unfailing.  Here,  Mirecourt  requests  his 
rea'ders  to  look  on  the  portrait  accompanying  the  sketch,  and 
to  realize  the  sad  change  that  years  viciously  spent  have 
wrought' in  the  dark  haired  Adonis.  The  readers  of  the  Old 
Curiosity  Shop  will  please  to  recal  to  mind  the  face  of  the  inn- 
keeper, where  the  single  gentleman  and  Kit's  mother  arrive  at 
his  hall,  and  Quilp  is  seen  popping  his  head  through  the  half 
opened  parlour  door.  He  will  then  have  the  common-place, 
smug,  self-satisfied  face  before  him,  that  our  autlior  swears  is 
as  correct  as  a  photograph.  The  black-bearded  jove  of  the 
ordinary  prints  would  run  a  hundred  miles  from  this  double- 
ganger,  if  brought  face  to  face  with  it. 

Engine  the  flogger,  fearing  that  his  audience  may  think  bis 
treatment  of  Eugene  the  flogg^e  too  personally  spiteful,  re- 
quests the  loan  of  their  ears  while  he  explaius  his  motives. 

**  We  have  already  said,  and  we  are  obliged  to  repeat  it,  that 
when  a  man  gets  into  the  pulpit  to  address  the  masaes,  and  infose  his 
doctrines  into  them,  we  have  an  ab^lute  right  to  strip  off  hit  as- 
sumed garb,  and  cry  out  to  the  public,  ^*  Behold  your  apostle, 
examiDe  him,  judge  him  ;  estimate  his  works  by  bis  acts,  his  private 
life,  and  his  general  conduct.  See  if  his  maxims  ought  to  be 
followed,  if  his  morality  is  unimpeachable,  his  philosophy  sound." 

Ah,  poisoners !  you  suppose  that  we  are  going  to  treat  you  ms 
celebrated  writers,  and  lay  on  your  brow  a  crown  without  Uioms. 
Tour  efforts  joined  to  those  of  the  envious  and  the  unthinking  are 
directed  to  put  us  to  silence  ;  but  while  we  have  a  breath  to  draw 
and  a  pen  at  command,  nothing  shall  prevent  us  from  unveiling  the 
source  of  your  disloyal  opinions,  of  your  lying  theories,  of  your  des- 
troying doctrines  :  all  shall  know  your  degrading  ambition,  your 
abject  materialism :  yes,  my  masters  I  all  shall  know  them." 

Tilbury,  groom,  daily  extravagance,  nightly  debauch  went 
on,  till  Dr.  Sue  once  more  stopped  supplies,  and  obliged  the 
prodigal  son  to  go  to  sea.  He  went  round  the  world,  and 
returned  to  Brest,  where  an  odd  adventure  befel  him.  Being 
somewhat  of  a  draughtsman,  he  made  a  caricature  of  the  ugliest 
sailor  on  board ;  and  the  feelings  of  the  unhappy  subject  as  he 
gazed  on  it  fastened  to  the  mast  in  the  presence  of  his  jeering 
comrades,  may  perhaps  meet  with  sympathy.  He  turned  over 
in  his  head  many  projects  of  vengeance,  but  all  might  bring 
down  the  cat  on  his  own  back,  and  he  bided  his  time. 

One  evening  when  the  rain  was  descending  in  sheets,  and 
our  brave  Matelot  was  taking  shelter  under  a  gateway,  he 
spied  our  hero  in  great  misery,  looking  out  for  some  conveyance 
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to  a  ball  where  a  charmiDg  lady  had  promised  to  dance  with 
Lim.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  gold-embroidered  frock,  white 
breeches,  straw  colored  gloves,  and  thin  pumps,  and  his 
embarrassment  was  extreme. 

Our  victim  at  once  conceived  a  determined  piece  of  ven- 
geance.* 

*  •  •  *•  HearkeD/'  said  Eugene,  *•  I  mudt  have  a  voiture  i 
here  are  twenty  francs  if  you  can  procure  me  one.  I  would  not  for 
the  world  miss  this  hall,  where  I  am  to  meet  a  person."  **  Ah  !  some 
handsome  lady,  I'll  be  bound.  Oh  !  what  a  fine  young  gentleman  you 
are,  Monsiour  Soue,  and  how  1  love  you."  «  That  is  not  the  point, 
yoa  ass,  I  want  a  voiture."  *'  Twenty  francs,  M.  Soue  I  Ah,  Id  get 
it  for  you  gratis  if  I  could.  SandiSt  you  don't  know  how  much  I  love 
you."  *"  A  vc  iture,  I  say,"  "  Ach  !  you  won't  get  the  tail  of  a  voiture  in 
all  Brest.  But  a  thought  is  got  into  my  head :  you  have  a  parpluie, 
Monsieur  Soue."  **  I  have,  but  the  mud  would  be  up  to  my  knees. 
1  would  reach  the  ball  in  a  fine  condition  for  the  contre  danse.** 
"  Well  then,  get  on  my  shoulders,  sandis  I "  "  Will  you  be  so 
obliging,  my  brave  fellow  ?  "  "  Thousand  sabres  I  I'd  drown  myself 
thirty  time  in  the  day  for  you.  But  how  handsome  you  are,  M. 
Soue !  come,  mount,  and  open  the  riflard" 

Oar  Sub  accepts  the  conveyance  such  as  it  is,  and  is  steering  through 
the  streets  on  the  sailor's  shoulders,  the  rain  descending  in  torrents. 

*  SttTuR^,  Monsieur  Soue,  you're  much  heavier  than  I  thought,* 
said  the  Provengal,  after  trudging  on  for  about  fifty  paces.  •  Courage, 
friend ;  courage  I  I  have  promised  twenty  francs,  and  they  shall  oe 
yours.*  '  Ach  !  what  do  I  care  for  your  twenty  francs?  It's  your- 
self that  1  do  it  fdr.  OufI  suppose  I  let  you  down  for  a 
minute  !'  *  In  the  middle  of  the  running  puddle  ?'  cried  the  Sub  in 
a  dreadful  fright :  *  What  would  become  of  my  pumps  and  white 
pantaloons?'  '  Worse  luck  ;  but,  oh,  my  eyesl  you're  more  than 
two  hundred  weight.'  '  Bah  1  never  mind.  I'll  give  you  two  Louis.' 
•  A  fig  for  the  money  ;  I'd  rather  have  your  regard.  I  want  a  little 
frieniship :  put  your  fingers  through  my  hair  (^cevcux  is  the  patois).' 
*Eh  I  you  brute!  Me,  to  put  my  fingers  through  your  hair  I  Are  you 
an  idiot  t"  Ah,  sir  1  if  you  refuse  me  this  little  favor,  I'll  unhorse 
you,  thousand  bombs  I'  and  he  stooped,  feigning  to  execute  his  threat, 
the  flood  being  two  feet  deep. 

Our  luckless  assistant-surgeon  thought  better  to  submit ;  and  so 
he  daintily  ran  the  fingers  of  one  straw  colored  glove  through  the  thick 
greasy  hair  of  the  sailor.  *  Thank,  thank8,M.Soue  ;  you  can't  know  all 
t je  pleasure  I  feel.  Its  all  the  same :  you're  a  real  bit  of  lead.*  *  Go 
faster,  you  terrible  tinker  ;  you  move  like  a  tortoise.'  *  Talk  is  cheap, 
M.  Soue.  I'm  sure  my  back  bone  won't  hold.  Come,  put  a  little 
life  into  me ;  embrassez  mui,'-f      Me,  embrasse  you,  canaille  I      Me, 

*  The  sailor  uses  a  sort  of  Franco-Somerset  dialect  and  pronuncia- 
tion, (substituting  z  for  s)  through  the  ensuing  conference. 

t  Some  stray  reader  may  have  forgotten  that  embraster  means  to 
take  the  head  of  your  friend  daintily  in  your  hands,  and  salute  the 
forehead  or  the  checks.  It  is  considered  among  French  speaking 
people  a  harmless  and  inofiensive  operation.  Indulgence  is  request- 
ed for  the  coining  in  the  translation. 
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emhrasst  you/  cried  the  Sons-aide  twisting  bimaelf  in  fury.    <  If  you 
do  me  the  inzury  to  refuse  me,  I'll  shake  you  off  from  my  shoulders.* 
'  Accursed  scoundrel/  cried  the  oflScer,  *  will  you  have  done !'  for 
he  felt   one  of  his  legs  loose,  and  the   water  invading  his  purop. 
•  Embrassez  mot,*     '  Never  I*      The  Provencal  let  go  the  other  leg ; 
and   the  victim  being   forced  to  hold  on   with  the  two  hands^  was 
obliged  to  perform  the  ceremony.     •  Very  nice,  I'm  sure.  Monsieur 
Soue,  very  nice  :  do  it  again.'     They  were  approaching  the  hotel  of 
the   prefecture  and  Eugene  was  obliged  to  re-embrasse  his  tyrant. 
Six  accolades  had  been  given  and  received  when  they  reached  the 
porch  ;  and  the   sailor  said  to   his  officer  as  he  deposited  him  on  a 
dry  spot,   *  Ah  I  Monsieur  Soue,  Monsieur  Soue,  you  find  me  hand- 
somer than  my  portrait.      I  am  going  to  tell  my  shipmates  about 
your  civility  :  they'll  stop  making  game  of  me  after  this-* 

All  Brest  knew  the  adventure  next  day.  When  he  attempted  to 
kiss  the  hand  of  any  of  the  beauties  of  the  town,  she  would  cry 
out,  '  Oh  !  what  a  strong  smell  of  tar  !*  Two  months  went  slowly 
by  before  his  persecution  ceased,  and  then  he  was  ordered  tu  the 
Mediterranean.  Twenty-one  days  afterwards  Eugene  was  listening 
to  the  thundering  of  the  cannon  at  Navarino. 

While  the  combined  French,  English,  and  Russian  fleet  was  at 
grips  with  the  Turco-Egyptian  force,  our  romancer  who  had  such 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  naval  combat,and  marking  its  episodes, 
let  this  good  cnance  completely  slip  through  his  fingers.  As  M.Dupin 
sought  his  cellar  during  the  *  Three  Days,*  so  Eugene  retired  to  the 
hold,  and  listened  with  what  in  an  ordinary  mortal,  might  be  properly 
called  fright,  to  the  explosions  of  three  thousand  great  guns.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  fight,  they  sought  out  Eugene,  and  with  some 
difficulty  withdrew  him  from  nis  retreat,  to  act  in  place  of  the 
Surgeon- Major  and  his  assistant,  who  had  been  struck  with  bullets 
while  doing  duty  under  the  enemy's  flre.  Till  this  time  Sue's  ex- 
perience had  not  got  beyond  blood-letting  ;  and  he  even  sometimes 
missed  the  vein.  Those  who  got  their  limbs  now  amputated  by  him, 
were  afterwards  of  small  expence  to  the  state.  At  his  return  to 
Paris  he  exhibited  to  his  admiring  friends  the  result  of  his  prowesf 
at  Navarino,  the  complete  spoils  of  a  Turk,  scymetar  and  Koran 
included." 

His  grandmother  and  father  conveniently  dying,  he  if  left 
litir  (o  an  immense  amount  of  francs.  He  quits  the  service, 
and  leads  the  life  of  an  Eastern  Prince.  Still  not  content 
without  celebrity  of  some  other  kind,  he  paints  marine  daubs, 
the  battle  of  Navarino  among  the  rest.  Mirecourt  suggests 
as  ciiuse  of  his  failure,  his  want  of  inTention,  combined  with 
tlie  fact  of  his  viewing  the  strife  from  the  depth  of  the  hold* 

<•  During  the  palmy  days  of  Mathilde  and  the  ^y**ert># numberless 
were  the  notes  delivered  to  him  every  morning.  They  were  all  en- 
grossed on  the  plan  of  the  following  one,  communicated  to  us  by  an 
indiscreet  friend. 
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Paris^  2drd  June^  1844. 
Monaieurt 

The  penual  of  jour  work«  is  delightful  to  me  beyond  expreR- 
sion.  You  are  decidedly  the  Hrst  writer  of  the  age.  1  owe  to  vou 
the  happiest  hours  of  my  life  ;  and  my  bliss  would  be  made  complete 
by  the  acquaintance  of  him  who  has  written  such  charming  pages. 
Might  I  hope  (alas  I  fear  not)  that  you  would  snatch  a  few  moments 
from  inspiration  to  devote  them  to  the  most  sympathetic  of  your 
readers  1    I  am  at  home  every  evening.    Octavia  de  B.  *    • 

He  contrives  to  come  to  the  end  of  his  patrimony,  and 
takes  to  the  writing  of  naval  stories  to  fill  the  void  in  his 
chest.  He  is  at  this  time,  1880  and  1832,  a  most  determined 
royalist  and  favorite  among  the  flower  of  the  Fauborg  St. 
Germain. 

**  They  made  boast  of  his  exoellent  principles,  they  were  grateful 
for  his  onslaught  on  the  Revolution  ;  but  Ihey  could  not  digest  his 
free-and-easy  ways,  and  they  whtsp^ed,  '  look  at  this  little  *  hour- 
geots-gentilbomme.'  I  suppose  he  thinks  he  is  the  heir  in  right  line  of 
a  Montgomery.' 

Perceiving  one  eveninff  in  a  salon,  the  Duke  Fits* James,  towards 
whom  Eugene  had  been  found  wanting  in  respect,  by  abstaining  from 
an  exchange  of  politeness  exacted  by  custom,  be  aoeostad  him  in  a 
very  cavalier  tone—- 

*  Only  imagine.  Monsieur  le  Due,  that  what  with  my  literary 
labors,  my  steeple  chases,  my  canters  in  the  Bois  de  Bouli^^e,  my 
dinners,  and  the  thousand  calls  made  on  me  by  the  ladies,  I  have  so 
little  time  at  my  command,  that  I  am  unable  to  pay  a  single  visit.' 
*  It  is  very  well  for  you,SBr,'  said  the  Duke  very  drily,  <  that  Monsieur 
your  father  found  time  enough  to  make  them.' 

This  sharp  replv  spread  all  along  the  left  side  of  the  river,  with 
accompaniments  of  ceaseless  bursts  of  laughter.  •  •  • 

He  is  gifted  with  a  wonderful  power  of  invention ;  and  we  owe 
him  the  justice  of  saying  that  be  works  without  a  collaborateur. 
He  builds  up  his  daily  Feuilletou  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and 
then  devotes  his  time  to  the  toilette,  to  the  cavalcades  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  to  extravagant  dinners,  and  the  other  established  means 
of  getting  rid  of  money." 

He  rewarded  many  too  confiding  ladies,  by  sketching  their 
characters  and  portraits  in  MaiAilde  and  the  Mysieriea.  So 
bis  high  acqQaintance  began  to  consider  these  act^  as  evidence 
of  want  of  heart  and  good  taste,  and  he  found  his  society 
shunned  by  all  the  women  of  the  Fauborg  who  had  a  character 
to  lose.  Feeling  lonesome,  and  wishing  to  give  himself  a  fast 
hold  on  the  aristocracy,  he  proposed  for  a  high-boni  young 
lady,  but  met  with  a  decided  refusal.  He  immediately  became 
a  shareholder  in  the  Phalange  and  the  Democratique  Pacifique 
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to  fling  dismay  among  the  elite  of  the  aristocracy  and  bring 
the  proud  family  to  his  feet.  No  surrender  was  announced  ; 
and  a  little  adventure  that  just  then  crossed  his  path,  made  him 
the  determined  foe  of  high  birth  and  the  apostle  of  the  reddest 
republicanism. 

"  Being  in  the  galon  of  a  duchess,  and  mistaking  her  friendiv  de- 
meanor  for  a  tacit  ayowal  of  tenderness  for  him,  he  threw  himself  on 
hii" .!f^^     "'  "",'  "'*''  '•'^  """*  PSMionate  declarations,  and  would 

Xnthf^f  ^*°"*'  ***.  '""''  P'""'"*  "f  '••«  <!«?*  «<■  h"  attachment, 
when  the  ladjr  rose  and  ranp  the  bell.     Two  stout  domestics  with 

till  ?"  -r"?  '"?'?  "^  f ''^''"  '■'*''?  «'nt««'«<'  "t  the  moment.  '  You  will 
take,  said  she  with  an  imperious  gesture. '  Monsieur  by  the  collar—bv 
the  collar,  you  understand,  conduct  him  to  the  door,  Ind  never  allow 
liim  inside  the  house  again.' 

ch  Jn«'!!f'nlT'""  '""^  ^t  ^r'"'"^  ^'^  ^•"■^  •»'*  «'»'  "P'oif  "fte--  •>« 
1  n^Tv  °"" '  ^**  -^""^^  *'  -O**"**  produced  Ut  MytUres  • 
Louis  Veron-s  paper,  U  ConstituHomul.  W  jJfemuit.    -    '"^"'"' ' 

acter  of 'ftt^^/i?/  I''''  "'"T""'""  ^/T  "'*"«'  *"•'  J"'l»r'"»  *••«  char- 
wifh  .      •^ff'""  to  require  careful  study,  be  scraped  acquaintance 

fvn« !  i*'^^^'^  ">  Mouse  and  cap,  he  took  walks  with  his 
?a?took*o'f  fZ"*/  '^i^.f^'^y  *°  the  b^ier  Mont  Parnasse.  The, 
fetnl  »      ^'®*'  '^''''"'  '"  ">«  «■••»  eating-house  they  met  ;  and 

teoT:frto'^i^To"- ''  ^"^ ''''''  '^'^  p°'''«- «»"' 

nuS'aC'Tt'hi"  *'"!?  '"  *"  Attvergnat,  who.  drawing  the  pro- 
purest  sorrnLf.i,''^'*'^'^'fr  '^""»'  "'K"*  ^'"-  knife)  from  the 
r^nfll    ^     ?*5  "[  ""^  ^"'"*'>  """e^  't  cAoKrrwKr;  and  his  pupil  imo- 

Bwarm  m  the  hapless  Masteries." 

CiWn''„fV"  .''■''°.  '?'  ''^*  "'^  '^^  ^'^i^^'*^  '  Memoirs  of  a 
sec  ,rl?l  if  ""*'•  ^"l  ^''^  "'"^  ^'^i^^*'"^  "o^<*'  t»"^t  followed  it, 
nmml  f    ?"^  '"  ^^^  P<>8*e8sion  of  four  thousand  pounds  per 

Sla-yer''"'  ^'""  '°  *'«'"^»  ^^  ^»'«  '«»g«i  of  .en 
♦h»".^*  judged  that  France  entire  was  roost  eager  to  eet  a  neen  intn. 

appjpt?Th;;iin,rgaSsr^^^ 

lifni     "'":"P'es  in  the  upper  part  of  tbe  Fauborir  St    Honors  » 

otrZrrc°h"The'*'^''-'^""^  V'lf  »"^  A-^'' w^r'als^ 
smelling  'Ifet  d'l^.  .'^''  '"  '*  "'""''^""y  arranged,  fresh  and  sweet 
covered  wlL^v  full  'f  '"""^T"  *".""?  ™''''*  """^  '•««'<''•  A  long 
an  ouK  rlnJrion  ?  Vk"""'  '."^  p'an"' '«*<»*  ^o""  the  house  tS 
consi,  «  nfV*.  concealed  by  artificial  rock  work.     The  dwellinir 

J-        ana  plants   that  mask  the  windows.     A  deep  red  relieved 
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vith  gold,  prevails  among  the  articles  of  furDiture,  the  bed-chamber 
excepted,  where  a  soft  sabdued  blue  is  the  domiaani  color       The 
farnitare  being  too  abundant,  is  crowded,  and  not  without  oonfusion, 
amoi^  the  curtains  and  tapestry.    You  perceive  a  mixture  of  styles, 
Gothic,  renaissance,  and  fantastic  French.     Bock  and  shelUwork 
rules  in  the  salon.     The  walls  are  completely  concealed  by  objects 
of  art,*old  fashioned  trunks,  curiosities,  family  portraits,  and  the  pro- 
doctioDS  of  modem  artists,  his  friends     Precious  vases,  the  offering 
of  FeminiM  amiiies  (a  pet  phrase  of  Dr.  Veron's)  encumber  the 
consoles.  Renowned  names  sparkle  on  every  side)  Delacroix,  Qudin 
Isabey,yernet,&c.   In  a  frame  is  seen  a  design  of  M.  de  Lamartine's, 
and  some  verses  of  that  illustrious   poet.    A  picture  occupies  a 
distinguished  place  on  an  easd  in  the  middle  or  the  salon  ;  it  is  an 
nckoret,  the  work  of  Isabey,  and  has  a  terrible  effect  being  such  a 
ooDtrast  to  the  other  objects  in  this  temple  of  pleasure.    From  every 
side  arises  an  agreeable  smell,  in  which  the  healthy  odour  of  Russia 
leather  is  distinguished.    Horses  and  dogs,  his  former  favorites, 
painted  by  himself  or  by  Alfred  de  Dreux,  are  still  kept  before  the 
eyes  of  the  indigent  master.    In  the  vestibule,  among  the  weapons 
aod  trophies  of  chase,  a  wolf  and  eagle,  formerly  tamed  >nd  treated 
as  favorites,  still  seem  in  life,  carefuUv  preserved.    At  the  bottom 
of  the  garden,  are  lodged  two  greyhounds,  the  gifts  of  Lord  Chester- 
field.   Golden  pheasants  and  pigeons  walk  about  on  the  smooth  turf 
of  the  garden,  and  perch  every  evening  on  the  window-stools,  or  un- 
der the  porch,  winged  ff^ardtans  of  the  threshold. 

In  going  through  Uiis  delightful  abode,  opened  to  us  in  the 
absence  of  the  master,  we  could  readily  recognize  traits  of  his  char, 
scter ;  the  passion  for  luxury  and  stormy  pleasures,  with  a  taste  for 
retreat  and  meditation,  an  enlightened  taste  for  the  fine  arte,  an 
attraction  towards  dimly  seen  deligrhts,  and  a  love  for  plants  and  ani- 
mals." 

Mireconrt  id  commenting  on  this  description  excuses  Mimi 
VeroD,  as  he  is  nick-named,  for  not  mentioning  the  femmes  de 
chambre  dressed  up,  as  '  Maids  of  Athens/  nor  the  servants 
arrayed  in  liveries  more  than  royal,  nor  a  groom  from  Douar- 
oenez  whom  it  was  his  deUght  to  make -read  out  an  act  from 
Piedre  or  AlAalie,  himself  enjoying  the  humiliation  inflicted  on 
Bacine  by  the  unsufferable  Bas-Breton  tone  of  the  executioner. 
The  QmstUuHannel  also  foi^ot,  as  he  says,  the  straw-colored 
gloves  he  uses  in  writing,  the  bill  of  which  amounts  to  a 
hundred  crowns  per  month,  which  amount  is  religiously  de- 
ducted from  the  sum  devoted  to  charity.  He  also  omits  the 
gold  salver  before  mentioned,  and  the  escritoire  of  eleven 
thoosaud  francs,  from  which  the  pen  of  the  Juif  Erranfi 
father  draws  ink  to  describe  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  this  also 
being  purchased  from  the  clippings  of  the  alms  account. 

''Alas!  Afimt  Veron,  who  supplied  the  funds  for   all  these  lux- 
wies,  was  very  oddly  repaid  for  his  liberality. 
After  the   Wandering  Jew,   came  the  Sevtn  Deadly  Sins,     Our 
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poor  Doctor  turning  over  one  day  the  leaves  of  the  manuscript  of 
Gluttony,  began  to  shiver  and  shake ;  he  rubbed  his  ejes»  read  on, 
and  had  like  to  faint.  His  pet  romancer  had  there  punted  him  from 
head  to  foot ;  and  only  for  the  accidental  sight  of  the  traitorous  pages^ 
poor  Veron  w«)uld  have  been  served  up  to  his  owtf  subscribers  in  the 
shape  of  a  huge  '  Mortal  Bin.* 

Judge  how  he  raved  and  protested,  but  Eng^e  would  not  relent 
a  single  line.  He  stood  on  his  rights  ;  the  clauses  were  in  his  favor  ; 
but  nevertheless^  the  doctor  would  not  consent  to  be  ser?ed  up  alive 
in  his  own  paper.  Law  proceedings  were  threatened,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  good  jest  to  hear  Mimi  declaring  that  the  gluttonoos 
portrait  resembled  him  too  much  to  be  allowed  insertion. 

The  witty  little  paper^  the  Silhouette,  pretended  that  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  would  allow  a  division  io  the  sins,  and  that,  conseauently,  a 
part  mi^t  be  offered  to  La  Presse.  Thus  M.  de  Giraroin  would 
be  entitled  to  Prides  Anger,  €ovetousne$s,  and  Ewty,  while  Veron 
might  appropriate  Luxury,  Oiuttony,  and  Sloth ;  however,  thb  pro- 
posal did  not  meet  the  views  of  either  party,  •  •  • 
But  it  is  time  to  leave  fkcts,  and  come  to  a  short  literary  appre- 
ciation. 

Our  age  has  given  birth  to  a  crowd  of  scribblers,  mechanicians,  and 
frame-makers,  and  Eugene  6ne  is  at  the  head  of  this  phalans.  He 
possesses  invention  and  facility  of  movement,  his  dramas  are  full  of 
action  and  excitement ;  he  manages  the  horrible  with  much  vigour, 
but  he  is  destitute  of  style.  He  is  a  Paul  Feval,  raised  to  the  thir- 
tieth power,  but  he  has  less  imagination  and  genuine  sensibility  than 
Paul. 

The  punishmefit  of  writers  of  this  kind,  who  neglect  plan  or  form, 
in  order  to  hurry  their  readers  through  a  muUiplicity  of  adventures, 
will  be  to  see  themselves  forgotten  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  They 
stimulate  jaded  appetites  with  their  pepper ;  their  highly  spiced  con- 
diments are  swallowed  with  a  certain  pleasure,  but  indigestion 
supervenes,  and  all  is  over. 

We  have  heard  Balzac  explain  in  his  own  fashion,  the  snocess  of 
E  ug^e  8  ue.  *«  All  bis  oharacters  are  false ;  FJeur  de  Marie,  Jaeque§ 
Ferrand,  Rodin,  Malhilde$  Arthur,  and  a  hundred  others,  have  never 
existed.  But  once  suppose  their  truth,  Eugene  Sue  will  pursue 
them  through  fifteen  or  twenty  volumes,  with  the  most  unerrio^ 
logical  art.  Just  as  in  his  dramas,  pass  over  the  impossibility  of  his 
situation,  and  success  is  certain.  All  this  belongs  to  the  category  of 
surprises,  and  art  lias  no  claim  to  maJre.  Everjdung  that  has  not 
its  foundation  in  the  |^reat  science  of  the  human  heart,  everything 
that  depends  on  galvanism,  everything  that  favors  the  selfish  interests 
and  the  passions  of  the  day,  will  have  but  a  brief  existence.*' 

Mirecourt  goes  on  to  relate  several  instances  of  bis  want  of 
charity  to  the  distressed  iu  the  vicinity  of  his  country  resideaoe 
in  1848,  and  the  long  delay  in  paying  the  bills  of  his  trades- 
men, but  we  are  tired  of  hearing  so  much  ill  spoken  of  a  dead 
man,  and  will  conclude  with  a  passage  from  his  own  Vi^ie  de 
Koatven,  which  was  carefully  posted  on  the  walls  of  Paris, 
while  his  election  was  pending. 
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**  Woe  to  the  ibolisb  or  wioked*  who^  with  such  etnpt  j  Kod  resound- 
ing words,  as  pragrB$$t  lighis  ofilm  agn^  uA  regemrmtitAi,  have  sown 
in  France  aod  all  6nro|»e  the  seeds  of  a  firiffhtful  anarohy.  Sorely 
those  men  merit  the  endttring  ezeoration  of  Franoe,  who,  in  order  te 
come  to  the  possession  of  power,  hare  aaid  to  the  people^  *  Tou  are 
the  true  Sovereigfu'  Shame  and  anath^na  on  those  seekers  font  popu- 
UritT,  who  wrapped  in  idle  Toloptooof  ness,  speoolate  on  the  mueries 
of  the  poor,  and  exoite  them  to  oatred  and  revenge." 

What  reader  of  English  books  is  Ignorant  of  the  character 
of  the  Marquis  of  Stejfne  as  drawn  by  the  ioimitable  Michael 
Angelo  Titmarsh  ?  Let  the  Metempsychoses  be  admitted,  and 
thedefanct  libertine  revivein  a  stationer's  son  in  theBaedeBae ; 
Let  him  retain  his  former  tastes  and  propensities ;— try  the 
career  of  letters  without  success; — study  anatomy  without 
SQccees ;— ^invent  in  concert  with  an  apothecary  the  Be^nauld 
liozenge  with  triumphant  success  ] — become  director  of  the 
Opera  and  find  profit  and  pleasure  in  its  management ; —  after- 
wards resign  it  with  great  advantage  to  himself  ;--*give  room 
to  the  Wandering  Jew  and  as  many  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sine 
as  he  could  afford  in  his  newspaper  the  ConetiMionnel ;  and 
crown  his  unedifying  career  with  the  memoirs  and  noTel  already 
mentioned ; — let  these  data  be  assumed  and  Louis  Yeron  is 
before  you. 

'<  Three  months  after  hirth,  his  father,a  staunch  Buonapartist^gave 
an  entertainment  on  oocasion  of  a  victory.  The  first  glass  that  was 
filled,  the  young  Oargcmtua  stretched  ont  his  arm  towards  it,  thus 
exhibiting  his  RabeUSsian  propensity  to  moisten  his  olay  at  that 
tender  age.  •  •  •  •  ^  • 

When  six  years  old»  he  drank  like  Bacohos,  ate  like  a  young  Ogre, 
preferred  the  leg  of  a  fowl  to  the  whole  alphabet,  and  pilfered  from 
the  cupboards,  pie-crasts,  sweet-breads,  and  confectionary.  His 
family  oommenoed  to  look  on  his  precocions  dispositions  to  good  cheer 
with  some  dismay,  and  seeing  the  yoong  Gastronomer  toke  all  his 
pocket-money  to  the  neighbouring  oonleotioner's,  they  began  to 
preach  economY»  sobriety,  and  orderly  habits.  It  was,  after  all, 
the  old  story  of  the  tide  and  pitchfork.  Being  obliged  to  observe  a 
kind  of  moderation  daring  his  adolescence,  he  registered  a  vow  to 
make  up  for  the  foroed  abstinence  in  his  youth  and  manhood.  " 

He  becomes  a  good  Christian  in  order  to  dischai^ge  the  duty 
of  medical  assistant  to  a  charitable  institution  ;  but  some  of 
his  proceedings  being  found  to  jar  very  disagreeably  with  his 

Sious  professions,  his  services  are  dispensed  with^  and  he  takes 
ulian  the  Apostate  for  his  patron. 

"  Tired  of  his  ill  saocess,  and  the  ilUtimed  economy  of  his  family, 
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and  determined  to  gather  up  some  of  the  straying  waters  of  Pactolus, 
lie  paid  avistt  to  the  apothecary  Retniauld,  rue  Oaumartin,  and  im- 
pressed on  his  mind  the  multitude  of  sore  throats,  runnings  in  the 
nehd,  colics,  asthmas,  and  catarrhs,  which  a  foggj  climate  and  con« 
siant  atmospheric  changes  are  continually  inflictmg  on  us ;  and  pro- 
posed  to  him  a  plan  for  making  money  out  of  these  catarrhs,  colics, 
asthmas,  runnings  in  the  head,  and  sore  throats. 

**  Well  take  France  by  the  throat,  my  boy,  and  force  it  to  disgorge 
a  few  of  its  crowns."  "  Done,"  said  the  apothecary,  and  the  birth  of 
the  Regnauld  lozenge  followed  in  due  course.  They  put  into  a 
mortar,  the  ordinary  ingredients  that  are  known  to  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  pectoral  muscles,  and  produced  an 
amalgam'  of  a  dark  red  color,  which  at  once  dethroned  all  sirops, 
juleps,  and  decoctions  whatever." 

Veron  enlisted  the  good  offices  of  his  friends  the  journalists ; 
and  the  pro6t  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  amounted  to  100,000 
francs. 

He  establishes  a  paper,  and  profits  by  it ;  and  bis  political 
views  fitting  the  citizen  government  so  well  at  the  time  of 
their  putting  the  pavement  in  order  after  the  July  days  of 
1830,  he  is  appointed  director  to  the  opera,  and  looks  ou  him- 
self as  Fatima's  father  in  Blue^Beard. 

**  Major-Domo  am  I 

Of  this  cheute  family  ; 

My  voice  in  the  green-room  prevails." 

At  every  lucky  turn  of  fortune,  the  biographer  takes 
occasion  to  remark,  '  and  still  the  Begnauld  Lozenge  sold.' 
He  also  insinuates  (hat  Veron  never  risked  his  property  in 
any  perilous  enterprise. 

Our  Bourgeois,  knowing  from  past  experience  the  value  of 
money,  is  not  disposed  to  throw  it  away  for  nothing;  but 
being  the  old  Marquis  of  Steyne  revived,  he  cannot  help  lov- 
ing good  cheer,  and  the  society  of  the  opera  goddesses,  even 
more.  His  attachment  to  Mile.  Rachel  is  iiinted  at,  and  as 
if  our  biographer  dreaded  a  legal  process  at  the  hands  of  the 
Doctor,  for  speaking  too  plainly  of  his  little  foibles,  he  relates 
the  following  legend,  probably  from  traditional  mythology,  as 
it  is  not  found  in  the  litera  scripla  of  any  Greek  or  Latin 
author.  This  accounts  for  the  introduction  of  a  younger 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Argos,  not  mentioned  by  Ovid. 

He  insinuates  that  when  Jupiter  thought  he  had  been  suf- 
ficiently liberal  with  his  gold  shower,  he  was  minded  to  shut 
up  the  cloud;  but  this  being  a  proceeding  not  approved  by 
Danae  nor  her  family,  they  had  resourse  to  indirect  means  to 
keep  it  slill  open. 
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*'  One  morniDg,  the  younger  daughter  of  AcriaiuB  entered  the 
apartment  of  the  Olympian  lover,  and  finding  there  her  elder  sister, 
sne  cried  out,  weeping  and  tearing  her  hair  the  while,  '  Oh^  mercj ! 
what  a  catastrophe  !  Danae,  mj  dear,  we're  ruined,  horse  and  foot/ 
'La,  la, — what's  the  matter?  explain  yourself/  muttered  J upiter» 
putting  his  sleepy  head  thniugh  the  curtain  of  the  alcove.  <  Tes, 
explain,'  timidly  adde^  Danae  also,  addressing  her  sister.  ^Alas! 
they  are  about  selling  vour  furniture.  The  broker  and  his  man  are 
at  this  moment  in  the  bouse.' 

'  But  it  is  impossible,  dear  Beanty/  said  Jupiter  turning  to  Danae. 
'  It  is  not  two  days  since  I  handed  you  thirty  thousand  francs.'  *  <  It 
is  trne,  but  I  owed  much  more/  piteouslr  answered  the  charming 
person  on  whom  this  financial  shower  had  fallen.  '  Well,  well — how 
much  is  needed  ?*  asked  the  Olympian  King.  *  Ten  thousand  francs,' 
answered  Danae's  sister.  '  Oh  !  plague  on  it,  what  a  gap  to  be 
filled  I  Cant  be*helped  now :  go  to  the  Secreiaire,  and  take  what  you 
want ;'  and  while  speaking,  «/ttptJi  presented  the  key. 

The  second  daughter  of  Acrisius  searched  the  desk,  found  the 
notes,  carefully  counted  and  folded  them,  and  gratefully  returned 
the  key  to  the  generous  god.  *  Thanks,  sir/  said  she  ;  '  Good  bye,' 
said  he. 

The  cunning  sly-boots  left  the  room,but  immediately  afler,putting 
in  her  head,  she  cried  out  again  to  the  thunderer,  'I  can't  justly  say 
what  is  the  amount  claimed  by  the  ofiicers.  I  found  twenty  thou* 
sand  f]*ancs  in  the  desk,  and  tooK  them  at  hazard.  We  will  regulate 
the  account  when  the  bailiffii  are  g^ne.' 

Certainly,  the  god  was  not  a  man  to  annov  himself  about  such  a 
small  piece  of  roguery  as  this.  Save  the  unpleasantness  of  being  so 
early  wakened,  it  troubled  him  little  whether  the  ffolden  shower  fell 
slowly  or  quickly  :  he  turned  his  head  to  the  wfdl  and  slept.  For 
mHU  the  Regnauld  lozenge  sold.  •  •  « 

Thiers,  willing  to  have  our  hero's  ConsHttUiotmel  at  his  beck,  ad- 
vaoced  him  100,000  francs,  but  when  Tom  Thumb  (  m  Mirecourt 
irrererently  calls  the  great  historian)  came  into  the  ministry,  he  did 
not  keep  the  promises  made  when  he  was  working  himself  into 
power. 

It  was  the  old  fable  of  the  cat  and  the  monkey.  The  chesnuts 
were  roasted,  but  poor  Raton,  who  had  burned  his  paws,  did  not  get 
a  single  one.  The  office  of  Director  of  the  Fine  Arts,  chesnut  No.  1 , 
sHpped  from  him  as  he  was  going  to  seize  it,  and  the  Sub-prefecture 
of  Dceaux,  a  still  sweeter  nut,  passed  away  under  his  very  nose. 
PinjJly,  a  Receivership  in  the  department  of  L'Orne,  chesnut  No.  3, 
and  bigger  than  the  two  others,escaped  the  tooth  of  the  poor  Doctor. 
The  governing  powers  thus  playing  hide-and-seek,  he  resolved  on 

#  It  appears  from  this  Instory*  that  the  *  Man  in  po8.^tsion,*  has 
been  in  office  since  an  early  period.  Most  people  suppose  that  the 
franc  is  a  modem  coin,  but  this  is  an  error.  We  shall  see  by-and-bye, 
that  not  only  were  bank-notes  current  among  the  old  pagans,  but 
that  the  very  article  of  furniture  in  which  they  are  ordinarily  kept, 
were  household  words  of  that  remote  time. 
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reprisals,  and  purchtsed  the  Jmf  Errant,  of  Engine  Sue.  Togr&« 
tity  his  revenge,  he  did  not  soruple  to  infest  the  oouotrj  with  sociaU 
ism.  He  has  since  repeated  his  me^  cmlpa,  to  sonoe  parpote»  bat  in 
the  interim,  the  dangerous  book  is  being  read  ftom  one  end  of  Fraooe 
to  the  other.  *  The  dru^  is  sold,  jou  have  it  in  votur  bodv^  expel 
the  poison  if  jou  ca&»  it  is'no  ooncem  of  ours  ;'-«-this  is  apatbeeanes' 
loffje. 

The  Doctor  gained  by  this  little  social  ofiience,  sereo  or  eight 
hundred  thousand  francs,  from  the  multitude  of  new  subsoribers  to 
the  Ocmttiiuiionnel ;  and  the  R^mmld  Lozenge  $tiU  eold.*' 

To  expiate  bis  sins^  he  compoeed  and  inserted  (in  substancey) 
the  following  moral  tale  of  fkpoodyaun^  man  in  his  feoilleton. 

*•  There  once  lived  in  the  Quattier  Latin,  a  medical  student,  lost 
to  all  goody  through  the  theories  of  the  socialists.  This  unhappj 
joang  roan  pushed  his  immorality  to  the  point  of  subscribinff  to 
Perh  Duchesne,  One  morning,  the  concierge  of  the  house,  mistaLinff 
the  newspapers,  banded  the  student  a  numoer  of  the  ConstUutionnH, 
which  belonged  to  another  lodger.  There  was  in  that  number,  ao 
article  written  by  M.  Veron,  which  effected  in  the  '  good  young 
man,'  a  new  '  conversion  of  St.  Paul,'  and  the  carabin  ran  off  at  once, 
without  thinking  of  tbe  state  of  his  dress,  to  secure  a  year's  sub- 
scription, '  Rue  de  Valois,  60  francs  per  annum,  all  letters  to  be  post 
paia.'  After  this,  who  would  be  so  cruel  as  to  throw  the  Wandering 
Jew  in  the  Doctor's  face." 

Annoyed  b^  the  non-atfainment  of  high  political  rafluene'e, 
Veron  determines  to  conquer  a  name. 

"  *  You  stop  me  in  my  ascent,'  cries  he ;  •  you  carry  off  the  sub- 
stance,  leaving  me  the  mere  shadow.  Well  see.  I  hare  been  close  to 
the  higiiest  personagee  of  the  land  ;  I  have  their  letters,  I  hare  gfven 
a  lift  to  half  of  tbe  great  world.  Rosmin,  that  dear  Rosmin,  and 
G^rin  tbe  treasurer  of  the  secret  service  moneys  will  fiimisb  me 
with  valuable  nemorandtmn ;  I  will  nitblish  their  memoirt«  not  my 
own : — what  matter  !  Boniface  of  the  Ctmstitutionnel,  my  deroted 
friend,  will  lend  his  pen ;  others  will  be  browht  to  bed  of  six  volnmes 
ftiU  of  pi^s^  wd  I  wilt  stand  godfkther.  They  will  receive  me  into 
the  Literary  Society,  an  intellectual,  a  terrible  weapon  for  those  who 
know  how  to  use  it ;  my  dinners  will  secure  the  votes  of  those  writ* 
ers  always  hungry ;  I  will  be  named  Secretary,  member  of  comrmit- 
tee,  president.' "  •  ♦  •  '  *  « 

TUos  originated  the  M^Aoiru  d'un  BomrgtaU  and  CUtq  Cent 
MiUefranc*  de  rente. 

Winding  up  lus  biography,  Mireoourt  describee  Us  victim 
with  the  head  of  a  babj  crowning  the  body  of  a  giant ;  hair  thin, 
nose  short  and  cocked ;  and  cheeks  such  as  you  might  expect 
from  his  antecedents.  If  you  wish  for  a  favourable  audience 
you  must  get  into  the  good  graoesx>(  his  buxom  housekeeper, 
who  governs  the  state,  while  he  merely  reigns. 
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"  Besides  hU  doHiieile,  Rue  de  Rivoli,  M,  Veron  possesses  a 
delicious  oountry  house«  where  the  hungry  sous  of  Clio  parUke  hit 
diDuer :  much  ^ood  may  it  do  them* 

The  Doctor  is  a  very  amiable  AmphytrioD  :  he  has  preserved  his 
BabelaisiaD  appetite^  his  cellars  are  ful]>  and  his  kitchen  sauces 
exquisite.        •        e        «        ^nd  the  Begmuld  Lotemg€  aHU  $ellg.*' 

We  now  approach  the  cousideration  of  a  critio  of  the  most 
refined  and  cultivated  taste  and  judgment,  Oustave  Plauche  of 
le  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondee.  We  have  been  so  jpfeaaed  with 
Mirecourt's  appreciation  of  the  man  and  the  wnter>  that  we 
shall  leave  the  field  free  to  bis  handling  of  the  subject,  though 
the  style  is  rather  inflated. 

**  If  there  be  a  legitimate  aristocracy  among  men,  it  is  doubtless 
the  aristocracy  of  talent.  Those  who  bear  on  their  foreheads  the 
sparkling  star  spoken  of  by  the  author  of  ParadUe  Lost, — poets, 
artists^  or  philosophers,  are  princes,  kings  or  emperors,  by  the 
divine  right  of  genius. 

If  yon  have  gained  your  inscription  on  the  book  of  gold,  forget 
not  that  you  are  now  a  patrician  ;  above  all  thines,  have  respect  for 
yourself.  A  choice  spirit  is  no  more  ft*ee  to  let  nimself  down  to  the 
level  of  brutish  degradation,  than  Csesar  to  become  a  histrion. 

As  you  belong  to  the  human  kind,  you  may  probably  be  subject  to 
defects,  vices,  and  passions  ;  but,  corbleu  f  don't  take'pride  in  exhib- 
iting them.  Conceal  them  as  you  would  the  leprosy,  and  never, 
whHe  YOU  live,  descend  to  cynicism.*  When  talent  draws  you  out 
from  tne  crowd,  is  it  becomine^  that  you  should  inculcate  morality  in 
the  fashion  of  the  drunken  Helot,  when  exhibited  by  the  Spartans  to 
their  children  f    A  thousand  times,  no  ! 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  be  a  skilful  writer,  and  exhibit  a  pure,  cor- 
rect, and  elegant  style,  to  be  a  judicious  interpreter  of  art,  and  to 
possess  the  great  virtue  of  independence.    No  ;  we  must  have  more. 

Of  the  man  who  speaks  to,  or  instructs  the  crowd,  we  retjuire  a 
great  heart,  a  lively  faith,  a  generous  spirit.  If  we  only  discover 
harshness,  egoism,  apathy,  brutal  sensuaUtr,  we  recoil  with  horror, 
even  as  the  Spartan  Youth,  in  presence  of  the  brutalized  slaves. 

These  rejections  naturally  arise  flrom  consideration  of  the  person* 
al  qualities,  and  die  manners  of  the  man,  whose  career  we  propose 
to  sketch.  And  now  we  hear  our  amiable  and  judicious  adversaries 
utter  shouts  of  triumph,  being  assured  of  catching  us  in  fbll  contra-' 
diction  to  ourselves ;  for  we  could  ftnd  nothing  but  eulogiums  for 
06rard  de  Nerval ;  and  surely  Gustave  PIftnche  is  not  more  culpable 
than  Aat  favorite  of  ours. 

*  The  man  of  the  world  abstains  from  misconduct  and  meanness 
through  self-pride  ;  the  Christian,  through  obedience  and  love ; 
Mireoourt  is  Catholic  enough  to  be  aware  of  this  truism — Cynicism 
among  our  Gallic  writers,  implies  depravity  of  character,  and  a  total 
want  of  the  love  of  God  or  our  neighbour. 
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Well  then,  gentlemen,  learn,  if  you  knew  it  not  before,  that  Gkrard 
was  not  a  materialist.  He  descended  into  the  Vie  Boh^me  through 
contempt  of  the  world,  and  the  pressure  of  social  wrongs,  without 
making  either  a  doctrine  or  a  system  of  his  physical  degradation. 

Gerard  had  not  the  pretension  either  to  instruct  his  confreres  or 
to  smart  them  with  his  magisterial  ferule.  His  soul,  candid,  pure,  in* 
offensive^  and  evermore  poetic,  hovered  above  the  slough,  as  the 
water-lily  on  the  surface  of  a  pool.  Those  who  saw  him  on  that  sin* 
gular  way  along  which  folly  and  the  muse  conducted  him,  never  ex- 
perienced that  feeling  of  repulsion  or  disgust  with  which  others  af* 
feet  us  in  their  abasement.  •  •  •  • 

Gustavo  Planche  was  born  in  Paris,  16th  February,  1808,  His 
father  being  a  wealthy  apothecary  of  the  Chaussee  d*Aotin.  *  *  His 
8un,who  was  destined  to  succeed  him,  was  placed  in  a  preparatory  school 
for  the  College  Bourbon,  where  he  soon  distin^ished  himself  as  a 
most  intelligent  pupil,  and  a  decided  Hdattoais  fUJf^»  A  grave  magis* 
trate  of  our  acquaintance  and  a  school-fellow  of  Gustave's,  cannot  ^et 
refrain  from  roars  of  laughter  when  relating  some  of  bis  early  exploits. 
Some  of  his  practical  jokes  consisted  in  throwing  ink  on  the  -white 
pantaloons  of  his  victims,  sticking  pins,  head  downward,  in  their 
straw  bottomed  chairs,  cutting  brushes  and  sprinkling  their  sheets 
with  the  bristles.  On  one  occasion  he  kept  ftfty-three  fleas  in  a  bottle 
for  five  days  under  the  condition  of  a  rigorous  fast,  and  set  all  at  liberty 
one  night  among  the  sheets  of  the  man  whom  he  delighted  to  torment. 
He  was  the  soul  of  every  conspiracy,  the  inventor  of  every  frolic,  a 
lighted-match  to  explode  disorder  on  every  side. 

Preluding  these  gastronomic  and  bacchic  feats  bv  which  his  future 
life  was  to  be  distinguished,  the  young  desciple  of  Comut  organised 
in  the  very  lecture -room,  and  under  a  seat  of  the  gallery,  a  culinary 
apparatus  for  his  own  proper  use  and  comfort.  By  means  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  filched  from  the  paternal  laboratory,  a  tm  saucepan,  and  a 
coffee-pot,  he  cooked  an  infinity  of  delicacies,  and  consumed  them  in 
silence,  while  the  haltin^gp  tongue  of  the  lecturer  was  expounding 
Horace  or  Claudian.  His  comrades  to  the  right  and  left  acted  as 
accomplices,  and  masked  his  battery_Je  cuisine.  It  was  needful  of 
course  to  offer  them  a  portion  of  the  feast — this  was  done  by  the 
sighing  Gustavo  on  the  most  niggardly  scale. 

But  one  thin?  grieved  our  pupil  cook,  viz.,  the  inability  of  varying 
his  ordinary  to  his  taste.  To  be  condemned  every  day  that  God 
made,  to  chocolate,  or  eggs  in  their  shell ;  to  be  obliged  to  drink 
black  coffee  or  mulled  wine,  became  at  least  insupportable.  He  re- 
turned to  the  school  one  holiday  evening,  and,  blindfolding  the  porter, 
introduced  a  flask  of  Old  Opgnac  into  the  premises.  <  At  last,*  said 
he  to  himself,  *  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of^ tasting  punch.*  He  had 
reckoned  without  the  treacherous  flame,  of  the  burning  spirit. 
The  professor,  though  half  blind,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  buze ; 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  flask,  lamp,  coflfee-pot,  and  all  were 
confiscated.  Our  illicit  distiller  was  put  under  arrest  for  eight  days 
on  bread  and  water  .*  His  stomach  retains  to  this  day,  a  disagree- 
able recollection  of  his  mischance. 
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Many  other  misdeeds  of  the  young  and  dissipated  Qustave  re- 
mained unpunished. 

Among  his  school-mates  there  was  one,  whose  sharp  and  discordant 
voice  tortured  the  ears  of  his  class.  By  virtue  of  his  won- 
derful powers  of  imitation,  our  hero  succeeded  in  counterfeiting 
bis  detestable  accents  and  tones,  and  naturally  resolved  to  turn  his 
aquisition  to  profit.  A  tiFeaty  was  concluded.  Planche  stipulated  a 
large  subvention  of  cakes,  sugar-almonds,  and  delicacies  of  every 
kind  (the  contracting  party  bemg  son  of  a  confectioner),  and  pro- 
mised his  friend,  that  m  return  he  would  exonerate  him  for  the 
space  of  one  entire  secular  year  from  learning  a  lesson  of  any  kind 
whatever.  The  treaty  was  scrupulously  fulfilled  on  one  side  and  the 
other. 

When  the  teacher  called  out  the  son  of  the  seller  of  sweet 
ttutr,  and  requested  him  to  recite  from  memory,  a  tirade  from 
Corneille,  or  some  verses  of  Lucan,  the  barking  young  lad  arose, 
opened  his  mouth,  and  continued  moving  his  lips  without  uttering  a 
sound.  Behind  him,  his  voice,  stuttering  or  muttering  in  the  usual 
mode  of  pupils,  recited,  or  rather  read  the  passage  required. 

The  imitation  was  so  perfect,  that  the  whole  class,  except  those  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  were  deceived  as  well  as  the  teacher.  The 
accomplices  attained  the  vacation  without  a  single  check  ;  one  not 
having  committed  a  solitary  sentence  to  memory,  the  other  receiving 
and  enjoying  in  kind,  the  revenue  acquired  by  his  industry.  Mean- 
time, our  hero,  notwithstanding  these  rogueries  suggested  by  his 
ffasironomic  propensities,  made  good  progress  in  his  studies.  He 
K>ved  the  Latin  poet.**  nearly  as  much  as  strawberry  tarts,  and  enjoyed 
Euripides  while  taking  his  sugar  almonds  to  hid  chocolate,  or  un- 
covering jam  pots  ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  so  improving  to  his 
mind,  and  so  comfortable  to  his  stomach,  he  carried  off  numerous 
prizes.  Through  joy  at  his  success  he  made  such  a  hearty  supper, 
that  he  kept  his  bed  for  the  next  forty-eight  hours.'* 

His  father  intending  him  as  his  successor  gets  his  name  in- 
serted among  the  students  at  the  school  of  pharmacy,  but  \\3 
employs  the  chief  part  of  his  time  visiting  the  Louvre,  pas- 
sionately studying  the  antiques,  admiring  the  old  masters, 
spelling  through  the  great  book  of  art;  seeing,  judging, 
reasoning,  forming  his  own  decision  without  looking  for  one 
ready  made,  in  Winckleman  or  the  learned  Jesuit  Lauzi.  He 
also  studied  cotemporary  art  in  the  ateliers,  smoking  cigars  with 
the  adepts  greSt  and  small  amid  the  haw-haws  of  broad  jokes 
and  grotesque  scies.  So  while  he  spent  his  hours  with  Gerard, 
Gros,  Pradier,  Delacroix,  &c.,  his  father  fancied  him  in  the 
depths  of  the  school-laboratory,  '*  questioning  a  retort,  or 
holding  a  consuUation  with  an  alembic."  On  paying  a  tardy 
visit  to  the  school,  he  found  his  son's  name  totally  "  unbe- 
known "  in  that  locality.  A  frightful  scone  ensued ;  the 
2y 
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apothecary  drove  out  the  prodigal  son,  and  gave  him  his  male- 
diction. 

Gustave  took  all  his  best  clothes,  sold  them  to  a  fripier  in 
the  neighbourhood,  put  on  bis  used  garments,  soiled  and  tore 
them  in  strips ;  and  thus  bedecked,  passed  and  repassed  his 
father's  shop,  enjoying  the  supposed  bharitable  observations 
of  the  neighbours,  and  his  wrathful  parent's  mortification. 
About  the  twentieth  turn,  he  knocked  up  against  an  individual 
wl)o  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  on  recognising  him. 

**  Oh,  mercy  I"  cried  out  the  passenger,  "  are  you  posing  for  Beli- 
Haritts  ?  Virtue  of  my  life  I  what  superb  ra^p !  or  are  you  going  to 
set  up  an  opposition  shop  to  the  poor  of  the  Bioetre  (Bicourt.was  tbe 
speaker)  ?"  And  as  Bicourt  bad  confessed  many  prodigal  sons  in  his 
time,  he  now  heard  the  confession  of  Oustave>  whose  acquaintance 
he  bad  made  among  the  painters. 

He  made  no  concealment  of  his  mischance. 

*  Good,'  said  Bicourt :  *  is  that  all  ?  cheer  up :  I  will  tafce  yon 
under  my  patronas^e;  come  write  for  the  Artiste,  and  be  a  '  man  of 
letters:'  you  are  already  provided  with  the  costume.*  'Famous 
idea  1  I  accept  the  offer,'  said  Plancbe.  *  Accept !  to  be  sure  you  do. 
You  will  roll  in  gold  :  five  francs  per  page,  and  the  page  has  only 
two  columns.  Eh !  that's  respectable  I  think.  Take  heart  of  grace 
and  knock  me  off  an  article.' 

Twenty  four  hours  after,  Plancfae  brought  him  twelve  or  fifteen 
pages  containing  his  first  literary  attempt.  <  Bravo  !  bravissimo !' 
cried  the  chief  editor  of  L* Artiste  after  reading  the  lucubration. 
*  Oh,  ho !  here  are  ideas.^new  and  superior  ideas.  Where  have  you 
stolen  so  much  wit,  saying  nothing  of  the  originality,  the  chic,*  and 
the  style  ?  My  stars  !  I  have  made  a  valuable  acquisition :  Pll  not 
part  with  you  m  haste.' 

But  Qustave  parted  from  llioourt.  He  entered  into  the  service 
of  Buloz  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  by  the  friendly  intervention 
of  Count  Alfred  de  Vigny,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  Exposition 
of  1831. 

His  articles  at  once  attracted  great  attention  At  the  first  effort, 
Gustave  Planohe  had  the  courage  to  take  his  place  on  the  bench  of 
criticism  as  sovereign  iudge.  Never  did  criticism  exhibit  more  logic, 
more  taste,  more  intelligence.     Under  the  new  pen,  she  clearly   de- 

*  An  untranslatable  word,  implying  among  other  tfafogs,  "  the  Glass 
of  Fashion  and  the  Mould  of  Form,*^  the  wit  of  Be  v.  Sydney  Smith, 
and  Beau  Brummell's  taste  in  neck-cloths.  When  you  hear  a  per- 
son whose  studies  have  not  extended  to  **AUson  on  Taste,**  say  ••  that's 
the  ticket,"  you  may  be  sure  that  he  has  an  iatuittve  grasp  of  the  idea. 
We  have  heard  a  man  of  talent  equal  to  Bicourt's  at  all  events,  give 
utterance  to  the  ex presbion,  *•  that's  the  cheese.**  Pronounce  the 
last  c  in  the  French  word,  soft,  and  the  sounds  are  nearly  alike. 
It  is  an  odd  coincidence. 
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mDDstrated  the   soundoess  of  eaeh  judgment,  and  expressed  herself 
in  pure  and  correct  language.       •  •  •  •  • 

He  next  tried  the  proyince  of  literary  critacism,  a  hundred  times 
more  slipperj  and  steen  than  the  other.  This  time  agiun  he 
was  saluted  master ;  ancf  the  ignoble  complaints  of  the  envious  were 
soon  stifled  in  the  universal  applause  that  followed.  Thus  Gustave 
Planche  took  possession  of  the  entire  domain  of  criticism  ;  and  ooo* 
tinued  to  pass  under  review,  according  to  the  chanee  of  production 
or  his  own  capricet  the  works  of  artists,  of  poets,  and  of  musicians* 
As  he  proceeded  on  his  way«  he  acquired  a  greater  solidity  of  judg- 
ment, a  wonderful  degree  of  sagacity,  and  an  extreme  aouteness  of 
analysis. 

The  great  merit  of  Planehe  consists  in  having  eomprehended  and 
judged  hotter  than  any  other,  geniuses  the  most  opposite  in  character  t 
to  nave  scanned  so  justly#  he  must  have  looked  from  a  point  of  view 
far  above  his  subject.  It  is  not  the  quality  of  an  ordinary  spirit  to 
place  itself  so  naturally  at  this  exact  point  of  view,  and  not  be  set 
wrong  by  the  deceptive  mirage  of  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the 
moment.  The  diapason  of  the  instrument  must  be  unerring  aad 
correct,  when  so  few  false  notes  have  escaped,  among  the  infernal 
charivari  of  the  quarrels  of  the  schools. 

When  Planche  speaks  of  the  beauties  of  music — ^beauties  so  vague, 
so  fleeting,  so  difficult  to  he  expressed  in  ordinary  language,  the  neat, 
eorreet,  and  limpid  torn  of  his  sentences  is  wonderful  in  its  way.  In 
criticism »  as  well  of  art  aa  of  literature,  Gustave  Planche  is  master  ; 
and  all  the  Janins  of  the  world  do  not  reach  his  instep. 

Still  we  protest  formally  ajrainst  some  of  his  decisions.  When  he 
exalta  Aodre  Oh^oier,  the  Abbe  Provost,  Merimie,  Villemain,  Jales 
SaodeAU,  we  join  in  his  enthnsiaam  ;  but  when  he  declares  George 
Sand,  the  first  moralist  of  the  age,  our  oonscienoe  revolts  against  the 
blasphemy.        •  •  •  • 

Goatave  Planehe,  we  repeat*  is  a  true  master  in  criticism,  but  he  is 
the  genuine  child  of  the  age,  imbued  with  the  grovelltng  instincts  of 
materialiam,  the  blind  lover  and  idolator  of  plastic  form  and  beauty. 
No  spiritual  idea  ever  issues  from  bis  judgment,  otherwise  so  accu- 
rate and  precise.  Of  what  importance  are  God,  the  soul,  eternity, 
to  him  ?  fables  and  bagatelles.     Such  things  are  not  to  M.  Planohe's 


Planche  is  accused  of  injostice  towards  Victor  Hugo,  tko 
MagnoB  Apollo  of  Eugene  de  Mireoourt :  lie  gives  tbis  speci- 
men of  his  bad  feeling  and  warped  judgment.  Xn  a  critique 
of  Planche's  on  Victor  Hugo,  were  Ihjese  words. 

**  The  life  of  this  man  is  only  a  long  series  of  obstinate  errors.  The 
worst  informed  on  literary  matters  are  aware,  that  the  author  of 
Ifotre  Dame  de  Paris,  considers  himself  exempt  from  study  by  the 
strength  of  his  genius ;  but  they  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  accept  this 

5>etex^on.     Science  is  unattainable^  without  study  j    and  if  Victor 
ugo  is  determined  to  draw  all  from  himself,  he  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  meet  the  disdain  of  the  public." 
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Mirecourt  makes  this  reply  : — 

'<  Never  was  venom  more  undeserved  inflicted  by  a  critic's  sting ; 
never  did  a  blow  fall  so  wide  of  its  object.  On  the  contrary,  the  lea^st 
instructed  know,  that  the  erudition  of  the  author  of  Notre  Dame  is 
roost  extensive  and  profound,  far  surpassing  that  of  the  most  encyclo- 
pedic head  of  the  age.        •  •  •  • 

Some  officious  friends  shewed  Victor  these  articles  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  *  What  can  we  do,'  said  the  poet.  'Planche  came  to 
me  one  evening  in  a  frightful  pair  of  worn-out  shoes  :  I  gave  him  a 
pair  of  old  boots.  You  always  make  an  enemy  of  the  man  to  whom 
you  give  your  old  boots.' " 

Hints  are  thrown  out  that  St.  Beuve  and  Planche  had  not 
advanced  in  the  catechism  as  far  as  the  decalogue,  and  that  they 
were  consequently  not  aware  of  the  law  respecting  their  neigh* 
hour's  wife,  to  wit,  Madame  Victor  Hugo,  or  wilfully  broke 
through  it  in  intention.  The  lady  was  so  cruel  as  to  despise  their 
tender  avowals,  but  she  is  accused  of  having  asked  Mr.  Planche, 
how  was  he  off  for  shirts  ?  a  biting  affront  when  his  uncleanly 
habits  were  taken  into  account.  Mirecourt  defends  her  like  a  true 
knight.  He  asserts  that  she  was  incapable  of  using  the  words 
without  great  provocation,  but  considers  the  question  as  a  fair 
reprisal  for  Planche's  purposed  breach  of  hospitality  and  the 
ninth  commandment. 

<'  Gustave's family  and  relatives  completely  threw  him  off,  from  the 
period  of  his  entering  the  literary  life.  They  could  not  even  pro- 
nounce his  name  unless  in  a  tone  of  reproach  and  hatred. 

Either  through  a  desire  to  annoy  them,  or  to  imitate  in  every- 
thing the  philosopher  of  Sinope,  Gustave  wears  abominable  clothes, 
and  never  washes  his  hands.  Those  who  knew  him  before  this  meta- 
morphose, affirm  him  to  have  been  a  young  man  of  distinguished  ap- 
pearance, enhancing  by  an  aristocratic  manner  and  perfect  good 
taste  in  dress,  the  advantages  of  a  fine  shape  and  expressive  coun- 
tenance." 

Our  critic  having  praised  Indiana  to  the  skies,  Mme.  Sand 
would  penetrate  into  his  dirty  den  (even  in  his  prosperous  days 
he  did  not  affect  respectable  lodgings).  Hotel  de  Jean  Jacques 
Bousseau,  Eue  des  Oirdiers.  Being  attired  as  a  student, 
Mons.  George  was  allowed  to  pass  unmolested. 

Hear  how  she  speaks  of  her  partial  critic. 

"I  am  under  particular  obligations  as  artist,  to  M.  Gustave 
Planche,  a  spirit  essentially  critic^,  but  of  the  highest  elevation  of 
thought.  He  rendered  me  the  greatest  service,  not  only  by  obliging 
me  by  his  friendly  railleries,  to  study  my  own  language,  whiclf  I   al 
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first  wrote  with  extreme  negligence,  but  also  because  I  learned  much 
from  his  conversation,  which  possessed  indeed  little  variety,  but  was 
of  a  substantial  character  and  of  a  remarkable  lucidity.  His  ac- 
quaintance, however,  surrounded  me  with  enmities  and  bitter  ran- 
cours. 

All  those  whom  Planche  had  wounded  with  tongue  or  pen,  im- 
puted  to  me  as  a  crime,  to  receive  him  at  my  house  when  they  were 
of  the  party ;  and  I  was  threatened  with  a  complete  desertion  of  my 
friends  of  an  older  date,  who  insisted  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
sacrificed  to  a  new  acquaintance." 

Geoi^  Sand  in  her  MSmoirea  de  ma  vie,  and  Balzac  in  one 
of  hi»  novels,  have  involved  the  intimacy  of  the  two  literati  in 
such  a  cloud  of  woven  air,  and  enveloped  it  in  such  a  net  work 
of  words,  words,  words,  that  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  rise, 
and  progress,  and  dissolution  of  the  intimacy  would  be 
a  task  on  a  par  with  that  in  the  household  story,  where  the 
hero  seeks  his  lost  needle  in  a  cock  of  hay.*' 

**  Through  dint  of  reading  volume  after  volume,  correcting'proofs, 
and  essaying  to  cool  with  alcoholic  beverages,  his  blood  overheated 
with  study,  his  sight  was  affected  so  £Eir  as  to  oblige  the  faculty  to 
prescribe  the  most  absolute  repose.  'Repose,  indeed!*  cried  he; 
*  what  pleasant  gentlemen  are  your  physicians !  Rest  to  a  man  who 
most  labour,  if  he  intends  to  live !' 

He  was  absolutely  in  the  same  situation  as  the  poor  creatures,  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  gratuitous  consultations  held  at  hospitals,  and 
to  whom  the  facetious  doctors  prescribe  a  generous  diet  washed  down 
by  wine  of  Bourdeauz. 

Very  opportunely  for  Qustave,  he  just  then  came  by  a  legacy  of 
from  seventy-five  to  eighty  thousand  francs.  Without  delaying  to 
entrust  his  money  to  a  notary,  or  buy  stock  and  live  on  the  interest, 
he  filled  his  pocket  book  with  bank  notes,  and  departed  post-haste  tor 
Italy,  and  there  abode  for  seven  delightful  years. 

He  paid  his  respects  to  all  the  monuments,  visited  all  the  museums, 
never  read  a  line,  but  noted  down  every  evening  the  impressions  of 
the  day. 

Under  the  lovely  skies  of  Florence  and  Naples,  he  improved  him- 
self in  the  science  of  d(nng  nothing,  ate  and  drank  his  crowns  in  the 
guise  of  the  finest  viands  and  liquors,  never  gave  himself  the  trouble 
of  purchasing  even  the  ghost  of  a  body  coat,  and  finally  the  last  pieces 
in  his  purse  were  only  waiting  to  be  put  in  the  melting  pot.  Some 
early  religious  impressions  latterly  awakened  by  the  splendour  and 
the  poetry  of  worsnip  in  the  Italian  Churches,  now  resumed  their 
ancient  power,  and  be  fiiithfully  discharged  his  christian  duties — for 
six  weeks.*' 

"  1  will  become  a  religious,"  said  he ;  "  I  will  court  voluntary 
solitude;  I  will  be  free  from  the  harassing  task  of  toiling  for 
mere  subsistence,  and  I  will  have  leisure  for  literary  com- 
position." 
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"  What  hindered  the  execution  of  this  laudable  design  ?  Bacohut 
and  a  certain  heathen  goddess,  both  of  whom  were  in  his  confidence, 
could  alone  reveal  the  secret.  Our  man  •returned  to  Paris,  and 
Buloz  received  him  with  open  arms. 

The  first  apparition  of  Gustave  at  the  Cafe  Momus*  in  his  indes. 
cribable  costume^  raised  the  enthusiasm  of  its  frequenters  even  to  a 
jpitch  of  deliriuni.  All  its  idlers  and  literary  vagabonds,  the  ver^ 
cream  of  Bohemia  received  him  in  triumph  in  the  midst  of  a  charivari, 
which  waited  up  the  echoes  in  the  neighbouring  old  Basilic  of  Saint 
Germain-l'Auxerrois.  A  Bohemian  poet  seizing  on  Plancbe's  venerable 
and  greasy  hat,  then  and  there  improvised  a  lofty  ode  on  the  subject 
of  that  famous  bead-coverinff.  Planche  looked  on  these  oatpourings 
of  feelinff  with  the  greatest  oenignity,  and  drank  like  a  hero  of  the 
Iliad.     Next  day  he  resumed  the  usual  routine  of  former  years. 

When  the  celebrated  Critic  has  money  in  his  purse,  hear  how  he 

rnds  his  day.  He  engages  a  coach  in  the  evening,  and  it  Is  at  his 
»r  punctually  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  nine,  he  rises  and 
pays  a  visit  to  his  friends  the  painters  or  sculptors.  At  eleven^  be  is 
set  down  at  a  restaurant's  in  vogue,  where  he  first  orders  seven  or 
eight  glasses  of  Absinth  or  Vermuth\  to  give  the  satisfactory  tone  to 
his  stomach.  He  then  breakfasts  in  a  style  more  than  comfortable, 
and  pays  his  bill  amounting  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  francs.  He  then 
gets  into  his  voiture,  and  takes  a  turn  among  other  artists  of  bis 
acquainUnce.  At  six  o'clock  be  alights  at  the  Caf^  de  Paris. 
Having  made  a  preparation  for  the  dig^tive  organs,  simitar  to  that 
of  the  morning,  he  orders  succulent  viands,  and  wines  of  the  best 
quality.  The  expense  of  the  dinner  varies  from  fif^  to  sixty  francs. 
His  coach  then  conveys  him  to  the  baktm  of  the  opera  or  the  orehestra 
of  the  Theatre  Fran^ats.  At  midnight  he  hands  forty  francs  to  his 
driver,  climbs  to  his  garret,  and  goes  to  sleep  with  the  contented 
feelings  which  Titos  would  experience  on  sueh  an  occasion,  saying 
after  his  example,  '  Behold  a  day  well  spent.*  At  the  Exhibition 
he  has  been  frequentlv  seen,  oily  in  faoe  and  figure,  striving  to 
walk  in  shoes  down  at  heel,  wearing  an  abominable  shirt,  a  coat  with 
greasy  collar,  an  impracticable  hat,  and  a  pantaloons  torn  aad 
fringed  at  the  bottom. 

Being  once  invited  to  dine  with  a  celebrated  actress,  Anais  or 
Mme.  Dorval,  he  arrived  before  the  company.  « My  goodness! 
Planche,'  cried  the  hostess,  *  what  a  figure  you  <mt  I  Qo  take  a 
bath  I  beg  5  here  is  a  ticket.'  He  returned  in  an  hoar's  thne  as 
clean  as  whan  he  set  out.  '  You  unhappy  man,  you  have  not  taken 
the  bath.'    'By  my  faith,  I  have.'     'Look  at  your  hands.'     «  Ah 


•  See  our  article  on  Murger's  Vie  de  Buhhme  irish  quults&lt 
BE  VIEW,  No.  XX.  for  scenes  at  the  Cafi  Momwu  The  author  himself  is 
typified  by  Rodolphe  in  that  work. 

t  The  translator  humbly  acknowledges  his  ignorance  of  the  ingre- 
dients  of  these  spirituous  liquors,  and  of  their  English  names,  if  they 
happen  to  have  any  other  than  Wormwood  wine. 
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that  is  becauBe  I  bad  a  bo^k  while  in  the  water.'  This  he  looked  on 
as  a  most  valid  excuse.  Exteriorly  and  interiorly  he  holds  water  in 
the  most  profound  detestation.  •  •  •  • 

In  times  of  scarcity  he  never  approaches  a  oafS  ;  he  lives  on  bread 
and  cheese,  or  resorts  to  a  labourers*  eating  house.  At  this  period  he 
works  with  extreme  ardor*  and  is  to  be  found  only  at  museums  or 
at  libraries.  As  soon  as  his  diligence  has  put  some  money  in  his 
pocket,  he  selects  a  new  cafe,  and  resumes  his  Gargantuan  existence. 

He  keeps  his  address  a  secret  from  all  his  acquaintances,  lees 
through  shame  than  a  desire  to  enjoy  solitude.  If  he  is  obliged  to 
accept  the  arm  of  a  friend  when  returning  home  at  night,  he  alwavs 
dismisses  him  before  they  arrive  at  the  street  where  he  lives.  If  he 
observes  himself  watched,  he  turns  off  in  a  contrary  direction. 

A  fkcetioos  painter  onoe  amused  himself  making  him  pace  the  flags 
till  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  But  Planche  held  out  like  a  hero, 
walked  his  tormentor  off  his  legs,  and  finally  succeeded  in  gaining 
bis  dormitory  unseen.  It  was  a  long  time  supposed  that  he  slept  in 
the  open  air  at  the  crossings  of  the  public  promenades  ;  and  himself 
rather  encouraged  the  general  impression.  '  Where  do  you  lie  at 
night?'  said  some  one.  '  I  do  not  lie  down  at  all ;  I  perch.*  *  And 
where,  may  I  ask?'    <  Champs- Ely  sees,  third  tree  on  the  right.' 

When  our  hero  changes  his  address,  all  his  moveables  are  conveyed 
away  in  his  hat:  this  circumstance  exempts  him  from  employing 
commissionnaires,  a  race  addicted  to  blabbing. 

One  of  his  new  landlords  of  whom  he  had  just  rented  a  furnished 
room,  lost  all  couri^e  when  he  found  his  stock  of  linen  represented 
by  three  collars.  '  8ir,'  said  he  very  naively,  *  willyou  ao  me  the 
pleasure  of  mentioning  where  are  your  shirts  ?*  '  Will  you  do  me 
the  pleasure,*  answered  Planche,  '  of  explaining  for  what  object  peo- 
ple wear  shirts  ?  Is  it  not  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exhibiting  tneir 
collars  7    Behold  three  very  neat  ones,  and  he  satisfied.' 

The  more  he  advances  in  years,  the  less  he  is  disposed  to  endure 
the  arbitrary  will  of  Buloz.  Sometimes  he  gets  vexed  and  dismisses 
his  employer :  then  buch  is  his  apathy  that  he  makes  no  application 
elsewhere,  and  is  dying  of  hunger  by  inches*  The  last  time  they  fell 
out  was  in  the  midst  of  a  rigorous  winter ;  and  Planche  was  often 
met  in  the  streets  with  a  torn  grey  hat,  a  strip  of  pocket  handker- 
chief  for  a  cravat,  a  paletot  of  very  light  stuff  with  vent  holes  innu- 
merable, and  his  feet  in  shoes  unprovided  with  soles.  But  Buloz 
always  comes  to  the  rescue. 

He  has  need  of  Planche  to  keep  in  check,  some  high  and  mighty 
personages  who  patronise  the  $hop,  and  whose  pretensions  wound  his 
consequences  at  times.  For  these,  Gustave  is  a  genuine  head  of 
Medusa.  Bo  now  and  then  he  gives  him  leave  to  go  and  break  win- 
dows. 

Planche  is  affiicted  with  feeble  sight  His  health  is  failing  day  by 
day,  and  his  wretchedness  becomes  more  intense:  he  wears  the  same 
style  of  clothes  as  in  days  of  yore. 

A  person  was  telling  Charles  Nodier  how  an  enrased  romanticist 
(Planche  was  a  zealous  classicist)  fell  on  the  critic  of  the  Revue  den 
I>iut  Mondei  one  evening  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  and  trashed  him 
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unmercifullv.  « Thank  goodness/  said  the  author  of  La  Fk  aax 
Miettes,  *that  Gustave's  coat  has  at  last  got  what  it  sadly  wanted,  a 
good  brushing/ 

At  different  epochs  he  has  reviewed  almost  all  the  co temporary  liter- 
ature  in  pieces  of  incontestible  worth.  Their  titles  in  collection,  are 
La  Poesie,  le  Theatre^  et  le  Roman  Contemporairei — Les  Royatitis 
Lilteraires—De  VEtat  du  Theatre  en  France^Le$  Amities  LUUraires 
^Monditedela  Poesie^De  ia  Critique  Fran^ise—De  la  Langite 
Frarifaise,  &c. 

Gustavo  Planche  is  never  niggardly  of  praise  (when  deserved),  and 
never  condemns  without  cause,  that  is  to  say,  without  a  cause  which 
to  us  often  appears  insufficient,  but  perfectly  conclusive  to  himself. 
He  is  the  reverse  of  a  venal  critic.  His  lodgings  are  never  seen  en- 
cumbered with  rich  spoils,  won  at  the  pen's  point  from  theatrical 
kings  and  queens,  or  other  vain  imbeciles  who  are  in  such  terror  of 
the  gruff  voice  of  the  press.  He  has  never  learned  to  chaunt,  there- 
fore  much  will  be  forgiven  to  him.  His  chief  defect  is  his  forced 
sympathy  with  Buloz  in  his  literary  likings  and  dislikings  :  still  he 
sometimes  kicks  against  the  traces. 

One  day  he  presented  a  scathing  article  on  Alexander  Dumas. 
Every  sentence  was  a  whip  stroke  :  the  insolent  S<apin  of  literature 
was  literally  cut  away  to  a  thread. 

'  My  dear  fellow/  said  Buloz  ;  *  Dumas  writes  with  us.  I  never 
fire  on  my  own  people;  modify  the  article.*  'This  is  the  way  I 
modify  it,'  said  Planche,  throwing  the  manuscript  into  the  fire.  The 
act  was  the  more  heroic,  as  he  was  at  the  moment  in  absolute  des- 
titutiofl.  It  was  in  November,  and  his  pantaloons  were  of  the  lightest 
description  of  Summer  wear. 

It  would  be  natural  to  suppose,  from  the  majestic  movement 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  sentences,  and  the  accurate  adjustment  of 
their  parts  to  each  other,  that  composition  cost  him  much 
labor,  while  in  reality  it  required  not  much  more  than  a  mere 
exertion  of  his  thinking  powers.  Mirecourt  makes  the  same 
remark  concerning  the  ample  form  andihe  harmony  of  Gustave 
Planche's  periods,  adding  that  no  living  writer  composes  with 
greater  ea«e  to  himself. 

"Louis  Napoleon  has  a  high  esteem  for  the  critical  talent  of 
Gustave  Planche.  His  cabinet  is  never  without  a  copy  of  the  Revua 
de$  D-fix  Afondes  open  at  one  of  his  articles. 

Immediately  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  wrote  to  our 
hero,  inviting  him  to  select  any  office  he  pleased  in  the  '  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Fine  Arts,*  even  the  chief  management,  if  it  suited  him. 
Planche  considered  that  if  he  took  office  he  should  change  his  life, 
renounce  his  liberty,  wash  his  hands,  and  wear  stiff  new  clothes.  He 
thanked  the  Emperor  and  declined  the  Imperial  favor. 

A  personage  high  in  the  department  bitterly  complained  one  dav  to 
Buloz  of  the  remarks  of  Planche  on  the  public  works  then  in  coarse 
of  execution.  «  Have  a  care  sir,*  said  Bulos  ;  'His  Majesty  sets  great 
value  on  his  opinions.*    He  paid  a  visit   at  once  to  the  critic,  and 
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mentioDed  tbe  circumstaace.  Gostavt  arose  from  bis  siok  bed,  took 
the  Emperor's  letter  from  a  drawer,  and  read  it  out  for  him.  •  When 
you  see  this  gentleman  attain/  said  he,  *  tell  him  that  I  could  occupy 
his  office  to-morrow  if  I  chose/ 

This  man  who  despises  official  salary,  and  ease,  continues  to  labor 
for  the  public,  and  for  art.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Unitbrsal 
Exhibition,  be  wrote  a  series  of  truly  superior  articles.  Still  the 
same  certainty  of  judgment,  the  same  profound  knowledge,  the 
same  masterly,  simple,  and  pure  style.  Recently  he  has  resumed  the 
consideration  of  the  works  of  the  great  sculptor  whom  France  has 
just  lost,  David  Angers.** 

Sue  and  Plaiiche  were  living  men  when  their  biographies 
were  sketched.  The  reader  being  aware  thai  both  have  gone 
to  their  accounts,  would  probably  find  Mirecourt's  handling 
ill-timed  and  too  severe,  if  he  did  not  keep  the  other  fact  before 
him,  while  reading  the  article.  Undisguised  dislike  towards 
Sue,  is  all  along  apparent,  while  great  respect  for  the  critical 
powers,  and  contempt  for  the  sensual  habits  of  Planche,  are 
equallj  evident  It  will  do  no  harm  to  such  of  our  younger 
readers  as  have  got  through  the  Mysteries  (taking  for  granted 
that  they  have  never  scraped  acquaintance  with  the  Jew),  and 
who  are  disposed  from  the  apparent  goodness  of  the  author's 
heart,  to  go  tbe  whole  way  with  bim  in  his  moral  and  social 
projects — it  will  do  no  harm,  we  repeat,  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  his  manner  of  life  as  shown  above,  and  to  be  reminded  * 
how  unwise  it  would  be  to  expect  pure  and  refreshing  waters 
from  such  a  muddy  and  unhealthy  source. 

It  is  di£Scult  to  conceive  how  such  sound  judgment,  and 
loftiness  of  thought,  and  pure  taste,  could  be  united  to  such 
grovelling  propensities  as  held  the  mastery  in  the  case  of 
Plauche.  Our  own  Goldsmith  may  be  quoted  to  us  as  another 
striking  instance ;  but  there  are  many  differences.  If  the  purest 
good  nature  and  feeling  prevail  in  his  writings,  they  were  also 
eviuced  in  his  prodigal  generositv*  If  his  morals  were  not 
correct,  his  debts  unpaid,  and  if  his  life  generally  was  not  a 
model  for  imitation,  and  if  tbe  spirit  and  character  of  his 
writings  inculcate  a  conduct  the  reverse  of  his  own,  he  was 
still  no  hypocrite.  He  loved  and  revered  everything  that  is 
good  and  excellent  in  its  nature,  but  strength  of  resolve  was 
wanted  ;  and  he  was  not  proof,  during  these  hours  when  the 
soars  sentinels  are  not  at  their  post,  to  the  seductions  of 

*  In  the  lUunaru  of  LUeraturct  Irish  Qoaetbrlt  Bbtikw, 
No.  xxi.  there  are  a  few  satirical  allusions,  to  this  Artist's  manner. 
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Le  Dernier  Chouan,  published  in  1827,  brings  bim  to  notice 
at  last,  and  he  travels  on  in  the  high  way  of  popularity  but 
not  independence. 

Mirecourt  here  takes  occassion  to  cudgel  Jules  Janin  for 
his  unjnst  and^  impudent  criticisms,  on  his  man,  and  classes  his 
ComSdie  Uumaine  in  eight  divi8ioTi««,  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Priv^, 
Schiea  de  la  Vie  de  Province,  Scenes  de  la  Vie  ParisUnne, 
Scenes  de  la  Vie  Politique,  Schies  de  la  Vie  Mititaire,  Scenes 
de  la  Vie  de  CampagnCy  Ettules  Philosophiques  and  Eludes 
Analyiiques. 

**  Balzac  is  the  Benvenuto  of  modern  literature^  he  carves  out  his 
books  with  admirable  care  ;  all  his  sentences  are  chiselled.  He 
excels  (so  to  speak)  in  melting  the  materials  of  the  passions,  and 
casting  his  characters  in  bronze.  Since  Moliere,  no  author  has  had 
such  success  in  the  exploring  of  tbe  human  heart. 

Woman,  that  eternal  despair  of  the  painter  of  manners,  that  fugi. 
tive  and  mysterious  being,  that  flower  of  a  thousand  changing  tints, 
that  graceful  cameleon  with  such  varied  and  deceptive  hues — woman 
has  in  him,  found  at  once,  her  naturalist,  her  historian,  her  poet. 
She  has  revealed  to  him  the  secret  of  her  joys  and  her  woes  ;  she 
permits  him  to  explain  her  airs  and  graces,  her  gossippings,  her  dis- 
dains, her  preferences,  her  caprices,  and  her  enjoyments.  Every 
sentence  of  the  great  book>  in  which  our  mother  Eve  has  written  thia 
first  line,  is  faithfully  translated  by  Balzac  He  deciphers  the  most  ob- 
scure hieroglyphics  of  sentiment ;  his  lancet  lays  bare  the  most  delicate 
fibres  of  thought.  He  dissects  woman's  heart,  analyses  all  its  pal- 
pitations, all  its  tender  emotions.  He  exhibits  in  their  exquisite  and 
purest  essence,  the  adorable  qualities  that  distinguish  them  ;  then  be 
searches  out  their  defects,  and  seizes  on  tbem  one  by  one  with  won- 
derful insight.  Shade  succeeds  to  light,  and  sometimes  we  discover 
the  demon  under  the  form  of  an  angel.  Designs  in  smiles,  perfidies 
in  gesture,  diplomacy  in  the  glance, — nothing  escapes  this  skilful 
anatomist :  he  seems  to  possess  the  key  to  all  the  mysteries  of  faamaa 
nature. 

When  we  compare  the  women  of  Balsac  to  those  of  Qeorg^  Sand, 
we  find  them  as  ai£ferent  as  sound  logic  from  paradox,  as  truth  from 
falsehood." 

Now,  with  submission  to  our  critic,  and  in  our  poor  judg* 
ment,  a  man  must  be  a  moral  monster  to  possess  such  qualities 
of  penetration  or  intuitive  knowledge  as  described  above.  A 
true  man  or  true  woman  as  God  has  formed  them,  will  ever 
find  it  impossible  to  enter  into  the  other's  distinctive  nature,  and 
draw  a  faithful  psychological  picture  thereof.  Is  it  possible 
that  a  man  sensible  to  feminine  beauty,  and  whom  no  influence 
could  possibly  make  fall  in  love  with  an  ugly  woman,  could  bring 
sensibly  before  his  mind  the  processes  going  on  in  the  heart  of 
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yonder  delicate  lady,  with  her  life  and  sonl  devoted  to  that 
swarthy,  roagh-featnred  being,  whose  presence  our  sensitive 
critic  can  hardly  tolerate  within  the  compass  of  a  small  room. 

A  slight  instance  this,  of  what  we  wish  to  illustrate,  but 
want  of  space  prevents  our  enlarging  on  the  subject.  A  graver 
cause  of  offenee  is  given  by  Balzac,  in  the  general  cynical  and 
sensual  character  of  his  writings:  Human  Passions  are  the 
prime  movers  in  his  Comedie  Humaine  ;  there  is  no  high  pre- 
siding influence  directing  their  operations  for  any  purpose  of 
good ;  and  out  of  his  scores  of  stories,  and  his  five  thousand 
personages  (a  curious  admirer  has  settled  them  at  that  figure) 
there  are  very  few  ordinarily  good  men  or  women. 

We  mentioned  in  a  former  paper  the  least  objectionable  of 
his  tales.  We  remember  being  particularly  provoked  by  the 
conduct  of  one  of  them,  not  objectionable  in  other  respects. 
He  takes  his  personages,  some  of  them  worthy  folk,  others  the 
reverse ;  with  defects  and  wants  among  some  of  the  good  char- 
acters, which  only  wait  to  be  filled  up  and  satisfied  by  the 
superfluities  of  the  others.  An  amiable  rich  old  maid,  not  so 
very  old  either,  requires  love  for  the  good  qualities  of  her  per- 
son, not  for  her  purse :  a  poor  relative,  who  really  loves  her 
without  her  finding  it  out,  will  not  tell  her  so  for  fear  of 
being  suspected  of  selfish  views.  So  cross  purposes  increase ; 
the  worthless  characters  fare  ofl*  best ;  and  those  who  deserve 
some  happiness  or  comfort  are  punished,  and  disinherited,  and 
drowned ;  there  is  not  even  the  pleasure  of  a  fine  tragic  effect,  but 
all  ends  as  flat,  and  wearisome,  and  dismal  as  a  pauper's  funeral. 

Balzac  and  George  Sand  seem  to  have  cordially  disliked  each 
other.  He  once  observed,  that  nature,  through  some  slight 
inattention,  created  herof  the  neuter  gender ;  and  that  what  she 
chiefly  needed  was  more  trowsers  and  less  style.  Mirecourt 
warns  his  readers  when  perusing  that  lady's  memoirs  of  her  life 
(a  work  which  he  considers  uncalled  for,  as  far  as  the  education 
of  youth  is  concerned),  not  to  trust  blindly  to  her  appreciation 
of  his  hero. 

Balzac,  according  to  our  critic,  was  really  one  of  the  most 
unaffected,  simple-minded,  honest  men  that  could  be  found, 
getting  deeper  into  debt  through  desperate  efforts  to  rid  him- 
self of  it,  and  this  despite  his  great  popularity.  The  following 
extract  will  partially  account  for  this  phenomenon. 

"  He  laboured  with  too  good  a  conscience,  and  at  too  slow  a  pace; 
he  was  ntVer  satisfied  with  his  success.     When  he  had  revised  one  of 
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his  romancMy  FUrrette,  fourteen  time8»'the  printer  obserTed,  *  jotl' 
will  be  at  tbe  ezpeoie  of  eighteen  hnndred  or  two  tfaomand  franos 
for  corrections/  'What  matter?*  said  be,  'go  on  ;*  and  tbe  work 
saw  its  twenty-seventh  revise  before  it  was  published. 

Pierrette  was  dedicated  to  the  accomplisned  ladv  (Mme.  Eve  de 
Hanska),  who  afterwards  bore  bis  name.  He  wished  to  conv^to 
her  the  combined  gift  of  talent  vnd  heart  at  tbe  same  time.  The 
expense  of  the  corrections  exceeded  the  sale  of  tbe  edition  by  three 
or  four  hundred  francs.  Gertes^  it  was  bard  for  him  to  paj  his  debts 
by  such  a  procedure." 

Contrary  to  tl^  system  of  Elie  Berihet,  all  of  vhose  writings 
we  can  cordially  reoommend  for  pef usal,  but  who  gives  tbe  most 
accurate  descriptioBs  of  valee  of  Andorre,  La  Vendee  Marshes 
Swiss  vallies,  Paris  catacombs,  Aavergne  craters,  &c.»  sitting 
on  a  low  stool,  and  performing  journeys  from  the  tolio  in  front 
to  the  quarto  on  bis  right  hand,  Balzac  would  not  mention  a  street 
nor  an  old  building  in  a  provincaal  town,  without  paying  them 
a  conscientious  visit  Hence  the  wonderfully  true  pictures  ef 
the  house  Qrandet  in  Saamur,  the  house  Bouget  at  IssoduB,  &o. 

**  Chagrined  beyond  endurance  by  the  clamours  of  his  creditors, 
he  resorted  to  his  sister's  family  nearly  every  evening,  for  some  little 
respite  and  consolatioii. 

<*  Come  my  gazelles  (so  he  called  his  nieces),  said  be  one  eveniogy 
*  give  me  paper  and  a  pencil :  quick  I  quick  !*  They  gave  him  what 
he  demanded,  and  he  spent  an  hour  putting  down  suras  and  adding 
them.  *  Fifty  nine  thousand  francs,*  said  be  at  last ;  *  fifty  nme 
thousand  firanes  I  oire$  and  wbat  remains  for  me  to  do  but  blow  out 
my  brains,  or  throw  myself  into  theiSeine?'  'And  tbe  romance*  yoa 
have  commenced  for  me,'  said  his  niece  weeping,  '  will  never  be 
finished  V  '  Ah  I  dear  angel  !*  said  he,  *  I  was  wrong  to  be  so  east 
down ;  I  will  work  for  you,  and  that  very  thing  will  bring  good  luck. 
Away  with  sadness  f  It  will  be  a  chef  d'oeuvre ;  I  will  get  three 
thousAiid  crowns  for  it  The  publishers  will  give  me  l^ulows  prioes  ; 
I  will  pay  my  d«bt8  in  two  years ;  I  will  put  by  a  dower  for  you ; 
I  will  become  a  peer  of  France.  All  that  is  settled :  now  let  us  to 
dinner.* 

*  And  our  boxes  at  the  theatre,  uncle  V  *  Here  they  are,  just  ia 
my  pocket ;  well  go  to  the  Oynmcue,'    '  But  you  have  no  dress  eoat.' 

'  Surville  (his  brother  in  law)  will  lend  me  his :  to  tbe  table  with 
you  my  gaaelles  •/  and  he  kept  them  all  laughing  while  striving  to  eat 
their  dinner.  Balzac  foreot  his  debts,  and  the  Bordeaux  and  the 
cfaesnuts  were  laid  on  tbe  tables. 

*  Dress  yourself  uncle,  we'll  be  late.*  •  Very  well  thought  «f/ 
•aid  he,  rising  and  paasing  into  tbe  next  room,  to  make  bis  toilet. 

*  Balzac  would  never  permit  his  nieces  to  read  a  romance  of  his 
except  those  he  wrote  expressly  for  them,  such  as  Unule  Mirouet, 
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Puttiaff  k  fais  head  toon  after  at  the  door  left  ajar,  h#  cried  out, 
'SurvUlet  leave  me^  some  of  the  Bordeaaz.'  *0h  dear!'  said 
Surrille, '  the  bottle  is  empty  ;  we  dranic  it  all,  but  I'll  go  to  the  cellar 
for  another.'  *  No,  no,  don't  trouble  yourself:  if  the  wine  is  gone, 
111  be  satsefted  with  the  cbesnats,'  aod  all  roared  out  laughing  at  the 
nmrmU  of  the  eKpressioD. 

fie  was  bleeaad  with  the  power  of  being  able  to  tarn  aside  irom 
the  considerations  of  his  debts  and  his  harassing  disputes,  aod  finding 
enjoyment  in  pure  domestic  relations* 

He  often  spent  hours  gambollrng  with  his  little  nieces ;  and  when' 
his  sister  scolded  him  for  losing  so  much  time,  be  would  answer, 
'fiilence  1  Petrarch  fher  name  w«s  Laura)  t  If  I  don't  give  my  bridn 
a  holiday  it  will  burst.' 

Though  the  toothache,  contracted  in  his  garret,  continued  to 
annoy  him,  he  still  persisted  in  not  allowing  one  to  be  pulled  out, 
alleging  that  wolves  never  employed  dentists,  and  why  should  men  ? 

*  YoaVe  a  coward,'  said  his  sister.  '  Coward,  indeed  1  I  faavec 
just  BOW  got  a  loose  tooth ;  give  me  a  string  and  see  if  I  don't  make 
it  fly.'  The  string  was  eot  j  and  he  proceeded  mildly  and  leisurely 
with  the  operation,  but  the  impatient  lady  seizing  hand  and  string, 
gave  him  such  a  chuck,  that  it  was  out  in  a  moment.  *  Very  odd," 
said  he ;  'it  appears  that  I  was  only  vsing  a  sort  of  moral  force.'  ** 

Having  given  our  opinion  on  the  waste  of  time  caused  by 
the  most  harmless  of  works  of  fiction,  for  the  best  are  merely 
harmless,  oar  readers  maj  naturally  expect  strong  denunci- 
ations against  those  that  are  produced  with  an  evil  intention, 
or  at  all  events  written  by  people  destitute  of  a  moral  or 
religious  sense,  such  as  the  greater  number  of  Balzac's,*  of 
George  Sand's,  the  one  novel  of  Veron's,  and  nearly  all  of  Sue's ; 
and  to  all  such  indeed  we  bequeath  our  hearty  malediction. 

Wc  were  about  bestowing  a  very  sufficient  amount  of  pity 
on  the  unmarried  young  ladies  of  Trance,  for  the  easy  access 
they  enjoy  to  such  a  mass  of  evil  rea4jng ;  but  recollected  in 
time^  that  owing  to  the  [peculiarity  of  female  education  on  the 

•  ToBalxao,Damas,Veron,  PlancheafidSuemightbeapplied  the  re- 
mark of  Mirecourt  on  Tb^phile  Gautier,  '  that  if  yon  state  any  thing 
in  his  presence  whose  truth,  or  accuracy,  or  proof,  rests  on  Christian 
ethics,  be  stares  at  you  as  if  you  were  uttermg  words  in  an  unknown 
tongue.'  We  observed  the  same  peoslianty  about  Murger  when 
reading  his  Vie  de  Bohht^,  in  which  he  exhibits  ^te  ordinary  f^iases 
of  an  existence,  perfectly  olttonnal  as  far  as  the  reoogniCwn  of  chris- 
tian principles  i«  eoaoerned.  He  rtongnises  good  natvre,  enduranoe 
and  good  bumt^urj  as  huidaUe  qualities,  bnt  ne  sees  no  neoessil^  for 
marriage  under  any  oircumstancts.  If  his  Grisette  is  verv  ineon- 
stant,  it  is  a  fact  to  be  regretted,  and  she  will  receive  punishment  in 
the  end  as  a  natural  eooseqnence :  but  if  she  abides  with  her  student 
throngh  his  poverty,  as  well  as  his  seaaon  of  fair  weather,  she  ranks 
as  hiffh  in  Alur^er's  scale — as  Harriet  Byron  in  Richardson's.  His 
AdeUne  Protat  is  a  very  interesting  and  thoroughly  unobjectionable 
story.  The  variation  in  the  moral  standard  of  works  by  the  same 
writer,  is  much  more  striking  in  French  than  in  English  works  of 
fiction. 
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Continent,  nearly  all  their  youth  being  spent  in  conventoal 
pensions,  the  minds  of  the  fair  pensionnaires  cannot  be  tainted 
by  the  reading  of  unattainable  works.  Again,  while  here  at 
home,  merchants'  or  shopkeepers'  daughters  are  paying  visits, 
or  attending  morning  concerts,  or  adorning  their  persons,  or 
shopping,  their  sisters  in  the  French  cities  are  sitting  in  glass 
hives  in  their  fathers*  counting  houses,  and  making  entries  in 
curious  folios  bound  in  rough  calf.  Again,  looking  on  the 
myriads  of  Lelias,  ArtAun,  Martins,  Bdpkines,  and  Jeawnet^ 
lying  on  our  booksellers'  tables  in  their  bright  tinted  paper 
wrappers,  and  sold  at  the  low  price  of  Is.  or  thereabouts,  to 
any  young  lady  or  gentleman  desirous  of  a  dose  of  intoxi- 
cating poison,  we  cannot  conscientiously  say  that  the  youth  of 
our  upper  and  middle  ranks  are  so  much  better  off  than  the 
correspondingclasses  beyond  the  strait  of  Calais.  And  how  fare 
our  folk  of  grimy  faces  and  hardened  palms,  when  the  week's 
hire  and  the  day  of  rest  arrive  ?  Have  they  not  translations 
of  the  worst  French  romances  ?  Have  they  not  the  edifying 
memoirs  of  that  darling  George  lY.,  and  have  they  not  penny 
sheets  poisoned  to  the  core  with  the  rabies  of  unprincipled 
scribblers,  who,  striving  after  the  power  and  wickedness  of 
their  French  brothers  in  evil,  have  only  succeeded  in  securing 
the  bad  quality. 

And  when  tavern  keepers  who  furnish  ardent  spirits  to  cus- 
tomers already  intoxicated,  when  those  who  keep  dens  for  the 
destruction  of  the  health,  the  innocence,  and  the  spiritual  life 
of  our  youth,  or  those  who  sell  poison,  knowipg  that  it  is  to 
be  applied  for  the  extinction  of  human  life, — when  any  or  all  of 
theseworthies  go  calmly  about  their  daily  occupations,  and 
enjoy  life  without  feeling  the  sting  of  conscience,  then,  but 
not  till  then  may  the  writers,  the  publishers,  and  the  vendors 
of  evil  books,  think  they  are  leading  the  lives  of  Christians, 
and  of  honest  useful  members  of  the  great  social  family.* 

*  We  subjoin  the  names  of  some  works  lately  come  under  cor 
notice,  and  as  harmless  as  the  ordinary  run  of  English  novels.  Un 
Mariage  en  Province,  par  Mme.  LSonie  Aunet,  La  Fin  du  Prodis, 
par  A.  de  Pontmartin,  Belle  Rote,  par  AmedSe  Achard  (this  last  on 
a  friend's  report),  Adeline  P^otat,  par  Henri  Murger,  as  before  men- 
tioned.  La  Vuchesse  d'Hanspar,  and  Amour  et  Finance,  par  Edmond 
Texier,  ToUa,  Les  Mariaget  de  Paris,  Oermaine,  and  Le  Rat  de$ 
Montagnes,  par  Edmond  About.  We  hope  some  day  for  the  plea- 
sure of  presenting  to  our  readers,  a  few  specimens /rom  the  fictions 
of  this  most  genial,  humorous,  and  healthy-minded  writer. 


Art.  II.— the  BOOKS  OF  THE  FOUR  RINGS. 

The  Homd^Book  of  OameSy  fc,  &c.  Written  or  Compiled 
by  Profe^sora  and  Amatet^s.  Edited  by  Henry  G.  bohn. 
London :  Bohn,  1860. 

Man  is  at  heart  a  gambler ;  such  has  been  the  opinion 
of  naany  deep  thinkers,  who  have  made  human  nature  their 
study,  and  it  matters  not  whether  cards,  dice,  or  the  thou- 
sand-and-one  other  modes  of  gambling  which  exist,  from 
the  royal  game  of  chess,  played  in  the  princely  court,  to 
the  thimble-rig  and  trick-of-the-loop  at  the  rural  fair,  all, 
and  each  in  tneir  turn,  are  gamblers.  Nay,  is  not  our 
every  day  traffic,  at  best,  a  species  of  gambling,  or,  if  you 
prefer  the  term,  a  speculation. 

The  most  wily  diplomatist,  whilst  intriguing  with  foreign 
or  domestic  courts;  the  ablest  general,  marshalling  his 
troops  and  leading  his  men  to  victory  ;  the  judge,  on  his 
judicial  bench ;  the  pleader,  advocating  his  cUenrs  cause  ; 
the  doctor,  whilst  holding  in  his  hands  the  life  or  death  of 
ill:?  patient ;  all  are,  more  or  less,  the  creatures  of  circum- 
stance, and  guided  by  chance,  are  merely  gambling  for  the 
liberties,  prOTerties,  or  lives  of  their  respective  adherents. 

Thus,  whilst  man's  nobler  nature  is  inherently  specu- 
lative, can  we  feel  surprised  at  the  almost  natural  tendency 
to  gambling  in  our  social  relations,  when  recreation  com- 
bines with  emolument,  and  the  nobleman  on  the  turf,  or  the 
whist-play^  at  his  elub,  feels  a  pleasurable  excitement  in 
the  chances  and  changes  of  a  game,  though  it  may  be  his 
all  depends  on  the  issue.  Nor  is  gambling  confined  to  the 
higher  circles,  or  to  the  middle  daises ;  the  rustic  at  the 
bcSge  side  has  his  well-thumbed  pack  of  cards,  and  stakes 
kis  all  with  as  true  a  spirit  of  gambling  as  the  highest 
noble  in  the  land,  aye,  or  the  king  on  his  throne.  And 
now,  that  we  have  shown  how  8te)ng  in  our  nature  is 
the  love  of  play,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a  few 
details  of  these  talismanic  bits  of  pasteboard — Cards, 

Many  and  various  have  been  the  notions  conceived,  and 

the  opinions  given  as  to  the  origin  of  cards,  some  claiming 

them  as  a  European,  others  as  an  Eastern  invention ;  Gerr 

many,  Spain,  i  ranee,  and  England  have  each  their  adherents 
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in  asserting  that  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  this  mystic 
source  of  amusement,  and  much  as  we  would  be  inclined  to 
claim  the  honor  of  originality  for  our  own  quarter  of  the 
globe,  we  must,  in  justice  to  ^uth,  admit  that  our  eastern 
brethren  are  the  originators.    The  game  of  chess,  nearly 
the  same  in  its  principles  as  it  is  now  played,  was  first 
devised  in  India,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  similarity  between  the  chessmen  of  the  old  oriental 
game  and  the  court  or  coat  cards,  suggests  the  idea  that  to 
chess  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  cards.     In  the 
eastern  game  there  were  six  orders  amongst  the  chessmen, 
namely,  Schach,  the  king ;  PherZy  the  general ;  Phil,  the 
elephant;    Aspensuar,  the  horseman;    Bitch,  the  camel; 
and  Beydely  or  Beydak,  the  footmen  or  infantry.     There 
was  no  queen,  as  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  notions  of 
oriental  propriety  to  introduce  a  woman  into  a  game  in 
wliich  the  stratagems  of  war  were  represented,  and  even 
after  the  introduction  of  chess  into  Europe,  the  piece  now 
called  the  queen  retained  its  eastern  name  Fierge,  though 
it  assumed  a  feminine  character.    Fierge  became  assimilated 
to  the  French  Yierge,  a  maid,  and  finally  to  Dame  the  lady. 
The  other  pieces  have  also  undergone  a  change  in  the 
European  game.     Namely,  Vhil,  the  elephant,  is  now  the 
Bishop  of  the  English,  and  the  Fol  or  Fou  of  the  French ; 
Aspensuar,  the  horseman,  is  the  French  Chevalier,  and  the 
English  knight ;  Rtich,  the  camel,  is  the  English  Rook  or 
Castle,  and  the  French  Tour  ;  and  the  Bey  del,  or  Bey  dak, 
the  footmen,  are  now  the  French  Pions,  and  the  English 
Pawns.  % 

The  same  change  has  taken  place  as  regards  the  queen 
in  cards  as  in  chess.  Amongst  the  oldest  numeral  cards 
that  have  been  discovered  no  queen  is  to  be  found ;  nor  in 
the  Spanish  or  German  at  an  early  period.  In  the  Spanish 
the  court  cards  of  each  suit  were  (Rey)  the  \\x^,(  Cavallo) 
the  knight,  and  (Sota)  the  knave  or  attendant.  In  the 
German,  (Konig)  the  \^^(OheT)  the  chief  officer,  and 
(Unter)  the  subaltern.  The  Italians  merely  added  the 
queen,  thus  having  four  instead  of  three,  namely.  Be, 
Reina,  Cavallo,  and  Fante.  There  was  another  very 
ancient  Indian  game,  called  Chaturaji  or  the  Four  Kinys; 
this  game,  which  represented  a  mimic  battle,  was  played 
by  four  persons,  thus  shadowing  forth  our  scientific  game 
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of  whist.  Edward  L  played  this  game.  There  is  men- 
tion of  certain  monies  being  appropriated  for  the  king  s 
use  whilst  playing  at  the  Four  Kings — at  least  it  has  been 
80  stated  in  Mr.  Anstis's  History  of  the  Garter.  I'he 
assmnption  however  is,  that  Edward  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  this  game  in  Syria,  having  spent  several  years  in  that 
country  when  Prince  of  Wales,  which  is  another  link  to 
the  chain  of  their  oriental  origin.  Though  this  game  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  chess,  still  it  but  marks 
the  close  aflSnity  between  cards  and  chess,  as  the  number 
four  is  a  distinctive  symbol  in  cards,  for  instance,  the 
honors  are  four,  as  are  also  the  suits,  and  it  is  a  well-known 
fact,  as  authenticated  by  Mrs.  Piozzi,  in  her  Retrospection, 
published  in  1801,  and  also  by  a  well-known  writer  in 
Frazer's  Magazine  for  August,  1844,  that  cards  were  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  the  Books  of  the  Four  Kings. 
The  name  caras  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  tne 
word  Chatur,  which  signifies  four  in  the  Hindostanee  lan- 
guage ;  some  have  supposed  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the 
Latin  word  ChartcB,  or  paper,  but  the  accredited  opinions 
seem  to  be  in  favor  of  the  former,  and  associate  the  name 
with  the  number. 

The  name,  Naibe,  or  Naipes,  by  which  cards  were  first 
designated,  both  by  the  Italians  and  Spanish,  is  by  some 
authors  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic;  others 
aver  that  to  Hindostan  we  must  look  for  its  origin,  as  the 
word  Na-eeb  signified  in  that  country  a  viceroy  or  governor 
who  ruled  over  a  certain  district  as  sovereign,  and  therefore 
as  the  Four  Kings  was  the, acknowledged  name  for  chess, 
it  is  not  at  least  improbable  that  the  term  Naipes  was  so 
derived.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  cards  are  at 
theT)resent  day  well  known  both  to  the  Hindoos  and  Mos- 
lems. The  Hindoo  cards  bear  no  resemblance  to  ours  in 
shape,  as  they  are  usually  circular,  and  are  evidently  pecu- 
liar to  the  country,  identified  with  their  habits,  customs, 
&c.  The  number  of  suits  in  some  packs  is  eight,  in  others 
ten  ;  they,  however,,  bear  a  similitude  to  the  earliest  known 
Ekiropean  cards  in  having  no  queen,  the  two  court  cards 
being  a  king  and  his  principal  minister. 

W  hilst  claiming  for  Hindostan  the  invention  of  cards, 
we  must,  however,  premise  that  in  the  museum  of  the 
£ast  India  Company  we  have  no  specimen  of  Hindostanee 
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cards.  In  tbe  mufteum  of  the  Royal  AsifeticJ  Society  there 
are,  however,  three  packs,  one  consisting  of  t^n  suits,  and 
the  other  two  of  eight  suits  each.  The  material  of  which 
they  are  formed  appears  to  be  canvass,  btit  so  highly  Tar- 
nished as  to  feel  like  wood.  The  figures  and  marks  on 
these  cards  appear  to  be  done  by  the  hatid,  not  stencilled  or 
printed.  Judging  by  this,  one  would  suppose  card  painting 
an  acknowledged  profession  in  Hindostan.  For  one  of 
those  packs  an  almost  fabulous  origin  is  claimed ;  it  con- 
sists of  eight  suits,  and  from  a  memorandum  by  which  it 
is  accompanied,  the  following  information  may  be  obtained. 
They  formerly  belonged  to  a  Captain  D.  Cromline  Smith, 
to  whom  they  were  presented,  about  the  year  1815,  by  a 
Bramin  of  Southern  India,  who  informed  Captain  Smith 
that  they  Were  an  heir-loom  in  his  family,  and  were  more 
than  a  thousand  years  old  ;  he  was  not  sure  if  they  were 
perfect.  He  also  stated  that  no  one  at  the  present  day 
understood  them,  nor  were  there  any  books  in  existence  by 
which  any  information  regarding  them  could  be  gained. 
They  seem,  however,  to  be  in  such  high  preservation  that 
the  Bramin's  story  appears  almost  incredible,  and  would 
lead  one  to  imagine  it  a  mere  legend  as  regards  the  very 
remote  antiquity,  and  from  the  costume  of  the  figures  and 
harness  of  the  animals  the  writer  of  the  memorandum 
assumes  them  to  be  of  Hindostanee  origin. 

There  is  a  tradition  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Hindo- 
stanee cards,  namely,  that  they  were  invented  by  a  favorite 
sultana,  to  wean  her  husband  from  a  habit  he  had  acquired 
of  pulling  or  eradicating  his  beard. 

There  is  a  marked  similarity  between  the  oldest  European 
cards,  preserved  either  in  public  libraries  or  private  collec- 
tions,  and  those  of  Hindostan.  As  the  niarks  of  the 
European  suits,  cups,  or  chalices,  swords,  money,  and  clubs 
have  been  supposed  to  represent  the  four  principal  classes 
in  the  European  state,  that  is,  churchmen,  swordsmen, 
monied  men  or  merchants,  and  club  men  or  labourers ;  in 
like  manner  are  the  four  great  historical  castes  of  tie 
Hindoos  represented,  thus,  Bramins,  priests ;  Chetryas, 
soldiers ;  Vaisyas,  tradesmen  and  artificers ;  and  Sudras, 
slaves  and  the  lowest  class  of  labourers. 

In  the  oldest  stencilled  or  printed  European  cards,  which 
wre  about  the  fifteenth  century,  we  find  a  similarity  between 
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the  maiki  of  the  B«it8  a<Ul  the  Hindofttaoee  eafdi ;  tha 
former  were  belld^  beart8>  leaves,  a&d  acorni,  each  of  those 
have  markB  in  common  with  the  eastern  cnrdi  but  the 
heftrtfl,  and  no  where  can  we  perceive  any  oorresponding 

rbol  to  identify  the  hearts  as  being  derived  ftotn.  them, 
diamond  of  our  own  time  is  supposed  to  have  had  its 
origin  from  the  Castrala  or  mystic  diamond,  worn  on  the 
breast  of  Vichnou,  or  held  in  the  palm  of  bis  hand. 

Playing  cards  appear  to  have  been  known  from  a  very 
eaiiy  date  in  China^  they  were  supposed  to  have  been 
invented  in  the  reign  of  8enm-ho,  in  llfiO,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  mistresses*  They  werd  oalled  Che-pae,  or 
paper  tickets,  though  the  name  of  a  single  card  was  SAen, 
a  fan.  Thoa^  Very  unlike  the  cards  of  other  countries, 
yet  the  form  of  the  diamond  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  on 
the  European  card ;  the  Chinese  cards  are  much  narrowei" 
than  ours. 

The  introduction  of  cards  into  Europe  is  BtiU  involved  in 
mystery;  th^e  is,  however,  a  well^-grounded  supposition 
that  they  were  known  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  if 
not  anterior  to  that  period)  as  many  aver.  It  is,  however, 
authenticated  that  about  the  year  1383,  Charles  Poupart, 
treasurer  of  the  household  of  Charles  VI.,  of  Prance,  made 
an  entry,  in  his  book  of  accounts,  of  a  Jeux  cU  (Jofttu,  the 
name  still  retained  in  France  for  a  pack  of  cards.  Some 
authors  assert  that  cards  were  known  in  the  eleventh 
century,  though  John  of  Salisbury,  who  was  born  in  the 
early  part  of  the  twelfth,  makes  no  mention  in  his  work, 
"  De  rfugis  Curialium,"  on  the  trifling  of  courtierB,  which 
might  le^  one  to  suppose  they  were  in  use  at  that  period, 
though  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  first  book  is  devoted  to  the 
nee  and  abuse  of  gaming.  The  Canon  of  the  Council  of 
Worcester,  held  in  1240,  interdicts  clerffymen  from  parti- 
oipating  in  games,  such  as  dice,  king  and  queen,  &c. ;  the 
latter  may  have  been  the  game  of  cards.  The  entry  in  the 
wmrdrobe  acoounts  of  Edward  I.,  we  have  recorded  before ; 
he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  chess,  or  the  game  of  the 
four  kings,  in  the  east ;  this  was,  however,  merely  an  as- 
sumption of  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  in  his  remarks  on 
Mr.  Anstis's  ''History  ofahe  Garter;"  but  might  not 
Edward  have  learnt  the  game  from  his  wife,  Eleanor  of 
Castile,  and  thus  give  to  Spjun  the  honor  of  introducing 
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them  into  England.  This  would  be  a  justification  of  the 
Abb^  Rive's  theory,  that  cards  were  invented  in  Spain,  and 
were  known  there  early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
authority,  however,  from  which  he  has  derived  his  informa- 
tion is  rather  apocryphal,  being  a  French  translation,  by 
Gutery,  of  *'  Guevara's  Epistles,"  who,  it  is  supposed,  inter- 
polated his  version,  and  assumed  that  a  general  prohibition 
of  gaming  must,  of  necessity,  include  cards.  We  may, 
therefore,  suppose  that  many  of  the  earlier  accounts  of  tne 
use  of  playing  cards  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  are 
merely  the  interpolations  of  the  peveral  translators  or  com- 
pilers who  made  them  in  good  faith,  neither  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving,  or  claiming  for  them  a  fabulous  antiquity ; 
but  merely  from  a  desire  to  supply  what  they  considered  an 
omission.  Be  it  what  it  may,  it  furnishes  a  proof  that 
cards  were  not  in  frequent  use,  at  all  events  either  in  France 
or  Spain,  at  the  period  in  which  they  wrote.  In  the  **  Ma- 
gasin  Pittoresque,"  for  April,  1836,  an  illustration  is  given 
said  to  be  an  exact  copy  from  a  miniature  in  a  MS3.  of  the 
Cite  de  Bieu  translated  from  St.  Augustine,  by  Raoul  de 
Presle ;  the  translation  assumes  the  miniature  to  represent 
persons  of  distinction  playing  at  cards  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  in  proof  of  the 
date,  and  the  costume  represented  appears  to  be  more  like 
that  worn  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  No  deduction  can  be 
drawn  from  the  kind  of  cards  they  are  represented  as  play- 
ing with,  as  there  is  no  definite  description  of  the  cards  used 
in  France  at  that  period. 

That  cards  were  introduced  into  Germany  in  the  year 
1300,  has  been  averred  by  some  authors.  Heneiken,quoting 
from  the  Giildin  Spil,  assumes  it  to  be  a  fact,  though  there 
is  no  evidence  of  their  being  in  general  useibr  at  least  a 
century  later. 

Now,  that  we  have  given  the  opinions  of  doubtful  authori- 
ties, it  is  but  fair  to  present  a  resum^  of  what  may  be 
depended  on  as  a  correct  history  of  cards  from  lo93,  when 
they  became  more  generally  used,  a  period  to  which  popu- 
lar belief  has  even  attributed  their  origin.  They  were 
supposed  to  have  been  invented  to  amuse  Charles  VI.  of 
France  during  his  lucid  intervals,  he  having  become  de- 
ranged from  the  efiects  of  a  sun-stroke,  in  1392.  But  this, 
it  appears,  is  only  a  popular  fallacy,  its  authenticity  being 
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merely  founded  on  an  entry  made  in  the  accounts  of  Charles 
Poupart,  treasurer  to  Charles  the  VL,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  the  purchase  of  three  packs  of  cards  from  a  painter 
named  Jacquemin  Gringonneur,  who  was  the  supposed 
inventor.  It  is,  however,  an  undoubted  fact,  that  cards 
were  not  in  general  use  previous  to,  or  even  at  that  period, 
and,  though  permitted  in  the  court  "circles,  and  amongst  the 
higher  classes  in  society,  they  did  not  become  generally 
known  to  the  working  people  until  about  the  year  1397, 
when  an  edict  was  issued  prohibiting  them  on  working  days. 

Thepassion  of  Gambling,  however,  so  strongly  inherent  in 
man's  nature,  became  so  powerful  at  this  period,  that  many, 
aware  of  their  weakness,  and  fearing  a  predilection  at  all 
times  so  fatal,  when  unrestrainedly  indulgea,  made  voluntary 
pledges  to  refrain  from  this  vice,  and  bound  themselves  to  the 
payment  of  certain  monies  in  cases  of  infraction.  The  tempe- 
rance movement  of  our  own  day,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  vrhich  so  wondrous  a  change  has  been  vnx^ught  on  the 
minds  and  characters  of  a  people  labouring  under  what 
might  be  termed  a  national  vice,  and  in  a  great  degree 
breaking  thosd-  bonds  by  which  they  were  enthralled,  by 
pledges  to  refrain  from  a  passion  as  direful  in  its  conse- 
quences, and  we  might  add,  more  debasing  in  its  indulgence 
tnan  gaming,  bears  a  striking  similarity  to  the  system 
adopted  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Menestrier  records  that 
Amadeus  VIII.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  afterwards  Pope  Felix  V., 
forbad  all  kinds  of  gaming  in  his  territory ;  cards  were  per- 
mitted only  to  women,  with  whom  men  might  play,  provided 
they  only  played  for  pins.  This  prohibition  was  issued  in  the 
year  1430. 

Germany  appears  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  card  making, 
when  pursued  as  a  re^lar  trade,  which  was  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  From  some  records  extant,  it  would 
appear  that  women  were  the  earliest  card  makers  and  card 
painters.  In  an  old  rate-book  of  Nuremberg  the  name  of 
Margret  Kartenmalerin  is  mentioned,  year  1438.  Nurem- 
berg, Augsburg,  and  Ulm,  appear  to  nave  been  the  chief 
towns  in  Germany  where  cards  were  manufactured  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Nor  did  they  confine  their  sales  of  these 
commodities  to  their  own  country ;  they  did  also  a  large  export 
trade,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  against  the  German 
card  makers  that  the  order  was  issued  in  Venice,  prohibiting 
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the  introduction  of  foreign  cards  into  the  city,  under  a 
penalty,  as  their  own  manufactures  had  fallen  into  desue- 
tude, in  consequence  of  their  importation. 

Though  it  has  been  assumed  that  wood  engraving  had 
its  origin  in  the  practice  of  engraying  cards  on  wood,  and 
was  thence  extended  ifi  sacred  and  other  subject*,  this 
theory  is  by  no  means  authenticated,  as  cards  bearing  date 
1440  were  evidently  stencilled  •  and  the  circumstance  alone 
of  so  many  women  card  painters  employed  at  Nurembero 
between  1433  and  1477,  is  an  inrefragable  proof  that  such 
is  not  the  fact ;  they,  at  least,-  were  not  wood  engravers. 
It  may  however  be  credited,  that  at  this  period  the  two 
professions  were  practised  by  the  same  person,  something 
like  barber- surgeons. 

The  precise  period  in  which  wood  engraving  was  intro- 
duced in  Europe,  or  in  what  country  it  was  practised,  is  still 
doubtful.  A  wood  engraTing,  bearing  date  1418,  was  said 
to  have  been  discovered  past^  in  the  inside  of  an  old  chest, 
but  as  the  figaree  were  supposed  to  have  been  changed,  the 
genuineness  of  the  date  cannot  be  vouched  for.  The  subject 
of  this  cut  is  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  the  infant  Jesus  in 
her  arms,  surrounded  by  four  female  saints,  namely,  St. 
Catharine,  St.  Barbara,  St.  Dorothy  and  Bt.  Margaret.  A 
facsimile  of  it  is  given  in  the  Athenseum,  for  the  4th  of 
October,  1845. 

The  St.  Christopher  in  Earl  Spencer's  collection  which  bears 
date  1428,  as  mentioned  by  Heineken,  was  pasted  on  the 
inside  of  the  cover  of  a  manuscript  volume  in  the  library  of 
Buxheim  near  Memmingen  in  Suabia,  within  fifty  miles  of 
Augsburg.  On  the  inside  of  the  cover,  Heineken  also  ob* 
served  another  cut,  of  the  Annunciation,  the  same  size  as 
St.  Christopher,  and  apparently  executed  about  the  same 
time.  The  volume  in  which  those  cuts  were  pasted  was 
bequeathed  to  the  convent  by  Anna,Canone89  of  Buchaw,who 
was  living  in  1427.  Both  those  engravings  are  in  Earl 
Spencer's  collection.  There  is  an  interestinjif  anecdote  in 
connexion  with  cards  related  of  St.  Bemardin  of  Sienna ; 
preaching  in  the  year  1494,  on  the  steps  in  front  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Petronius  at  Bologna,  he  depicted  so  forcibly 
the  evils  of  gaming,  particularly  card  playing,  to  which  the 
Bolognese  were  much  addicted,  that  his  auditors  made  a 
large  fire  in  the  public  place,  and  threw  their  cards  into  it. 
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A  poor  card  maker  who  was  present,  seeing  his  mode  oflife  thus, 
as  it  were,  wrested  from  him,  addressed  the  saint  as  follows: 
"  Father,  I  have  not  learned  any  other  business  than  that 
of  card-making,  and  if  that  is  taken  from  me,  you  deprive 
me  of  life,  and  my  destitute  family  of  the  means  of  support/' 
The  saint  replied  thus  to  his  appeal,  "  if  you  are  at  a  loss 
how  to  employ  your  talent  for  painting  in  the  manner  best 
suited  to  gain  a  fortune,  paint  this  image  and  you  will  have 
no  cause  to  regret  the  change."  Thus  saying,  he  drew  forth 
a  tablet,  and  &aced  on  it  the  figure  of  a  radiant  sun,  with 
the  name  of  Jesus  indicated  in  the  centre  by  the  letters 
I.H.S.  The  card  painter  followed  the  saint's  advice,  and 
eventually  became  a  rich  man.  There  is  an  old  wood-cut 
in  the  king's  library  at  Paris,  bearing  date  1454,  which  is 
thought  to  have  reference  to  this  anecdote,  as  the  saint  is 
represented  holding  in  his  right  hand  the  symbol  he  recom- 
mended the  card  maker  to  paint.  Nor  was  Saint  Bernardin 
tiie  only  denouncer  of  cards  when  played  not  as  a  pastime, 
but  as  a  mode  of  gambling;  severd  other  holy  fathers 
preached  on  the  same  subject,  and  with  like  success.  The 
Civil  Ailthorities  also  denounced  cards,  which  in  Germany, 
•had  at  that  period,  become  very  popular,  and  some  of  the 
writers  of  that  day  mentioned  cards  as  a  game  at  which 
gentlemen  might  play  after  dinner  or  supper  to  recreate 
their  minds,  and  to  improve  digestion.  The  progress  of 
card-playing  was,  however,  uninterrupted  through  the  sub- 
sequent centuries,  and  even  in  England  during  the  reign  of  the 
fourth  Edward,  we  have  mention  of  card  making  as  a  regular 
business  of  the  country,  but  whether  this  is  truth  or  fallacy  it 
is  however  an  admitted  fact  that  they  formed  a  portion  of 
theChristmas  pastimes  at  that  epoch;  Hemy  VII.,  according 
to  Harrington,  had  a  passion  for  cards,  as  there  is  notice  of 
several  entries  of  money  lost  at  cards,  in  his  privv  purse 
expenses.  Cards  was  a  conamon  game  at  Henry  s  court 
too ;  the  royal  children  indulged  in  this  recreation,  and 
Marearet,  afterwards  wife  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  had 
her  Mst  interview  with  her  aflSanced  husband  whilst  engaged 
at  cards,  after  her  arrival  in  Scotland  to  fulfil  her  engage- 
ment. James  himself  indulged  in  this  pastime,  and  there 
are  varioilb  instances  on  record  of  monies  lost  by  him.  In 
Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal  of  1832,  "  there  is  mention 
of  an  entry  of  four  French  crowns  given  to  Cuddy  the 
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Inglis  luter,  to  louse  his  cheyne  of  gfoti«,  quhilk  he  lint  at 
the  cartis  ;  i.  e.,  to  redeem  his  chain  of  groats  which  he  lost 
at  cards,"  Rogers,  wliether  availing  himself  of  a  poet's 
license  or  not,  we  cannot  aver,  has  represented  Colamboe 
playing  cards  in  his  first  voyage  of  discovery ;  this,  however, 
is  not  unlikely,  and  may  be  a  fact  rather  toMi  a  fiction  as  it 
is  supposed  to  be.  It  has  been  recorded  of  Catherine,  wife  Of 
Henry  VI IL,  that  amongst  her  other  accomplishmente  she 
could  play  with**cardes  or  dyce;"  this,  however,  may  in  part 
be  attributed  to  her  Spanish  origin.  Henry's  daughter,  the 
Princess  Mary,  afterwards  queen,  was  fond  of  cards,  bb  there 
are  various  entries  of  money  given  to  the  princess  for  that 
purpose.  During  Henry's  reign  card-playing  was  a  very 
general  amusement  amongst  all  tlassed,  both  in  Eliiglani 
and  Scotland. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  introduction  of  cards  into 
Ireland  anterior  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Spenser,  at  the 
latter  end  of  that  century,  represents  cards  as  a  common 
amusement  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  one,  the  indulgence 
of  which  led  to  every  species  of  dissipation  and  meanness. 
The  favointe  game  in  Kerry  was  called  *' One-and-Thirty," 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Spanish, 
as  a  game  so  designated  waa  customary  in  that  country. 

The  period  at  which  cards  were  used  for  the  purposes  of 
divination  or  fortune-telling  in  Europe  is  not  precisely 
known.  It  is,  however,  supposed  that  &ttch  practices  were 
customary  in  or  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centurr. 
The  gypsies,  by  whom  this  occult  science  was  most  generally 
practised,  were  undoubtedly  of  Asiatic  origin,  another  proof, 
if  proof  was  wanted,  that  cards  are  an  oriental  invention. 
This  species  of  juggling  or  conjuring  had  many  votaries 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  sixteenth  centiuy  ;  and  to 
the  nervous  or  weak-minded,  who  sought  through  their 
baneful  influence  to  divine  either  the  present,  pastoffature, 
what  direful  consequences  have  too  often  ensued.  Reason, 
andsomctimes  life,  have  been  the  penalty  paid  by  those  whose 
credulity  led  them  to  seek  through  such  unholy  intervention 
a  knowledge  which  the  All-wise  Deity,  In  his  mercy,  con- 
cealed ft*om  them.  Nor  is  it  to  the  sixteenth  century  akme 
that  such  practices  have  been  confined;  has  it  not  been 
transmitted  to  our  own  enlightened  era?  have  we  not  at  the 
present  day  our  itinerant  mountebanks  playing  on  Ihe 
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Credulity  of  simple  people,  aye,  and  of  educated  ones  too 
when  imagination  is  allowed  to  assume  the  place  of  reason, 
and  the  lady  or  gentleman,  as  the  case  may  be,  though 
outwardly  scoffing,  is  yet  inwardly  believing  in  the  magic 
invftteries  of  the  card-4rawer.  We  do  not,  here,  of  course, 
allude  to  the  simple  feats  and  tricks  performed  by  the 
domestic  conjurer.  Who  is  it  that  will  not  at  intervals 
retrace  tike  haf^y  period  when  first  initiated  into  the  mystic 
ganoe  of  card-playing,  or  the  still  more  attractive  hour 
when  some  yoijing  companion,  learned  in  the  occult  science, 
fritii  assumed  witchcraft  adroitly  divined  our  inmost 
tiwughts,  and  knowingly  pointed  out  the  card  we  were 
thinBng  of,  and  we  felt  an  almost  instinctive  fear  of  one 
who  to  our  crude  minds  seemed  gifted  with  the  powers  of 
divination.  The  reminiscences  of  boyhood  would  be  irrele- 
vant here  were  we  not  drawing  a  line  of  distinction  between 
the  use  and  abuse  of  a  simple  mode  of  amusement. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  herself  a  card- 
player,  dramatic  and  satiric^  representations  of  cards 
appear  to  have  been  a  Christmas  pastime.  In  this  art  we 
have  preceded  the  Frenoli,  who,  artistic  as  they  undeniably 
are,  were  still  nearly  a  century  behind  hand.  Bimero  was 
the  game  in  vogue  during  Elizabeth's  rdgn ;  Man  was 
that  most  generally  played  in  James  I. ;  ihis  game  appears 
to  have  been  played  with  fine  cards,  and  like  our  own  old 
games  of  five-and-twenty  and  five-and-forty,  the  five  of 
trumps,  called  the  five  fingers,  was  the  beet  card,  next  to 
which  was  the  ace  of  hearts. 

Though  cord-making  was  in  practice  in  England  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  yet  some  authors  would  have  it  that  it 
was  not  in  general  use  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  or 
James.  Spain,  at  this  time,  daimed  the  privilege  of  manu' 
factoring  cards  not  alone  for  its  own  country  but  in  a  great 
measure  for  ours  also.  Jssan  Volit,  or  according  to 
Leber,  Jean  Volay,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  French 
card  makers  of  the  sixteenth  centurv ;  there  are  some  of 
has  mannfaetux^  preserved  in  the  bibliothdque  Imperiale, 
at  Paris. 

From  a  satirical  poem,  entitled  the  **  Knave  of  Hearts,*' 
by  Samuel  Rowlands,  in  1612,  it  would  appear  that  cards 
were  at  that  time  very  generally  manufactured  in  England, 
and  a  few  years  later  a  prohibition  was  issued  forbidding 
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the  importation  of  foreign  cards ;  this  Was  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  1.     But  a  sadder  game  was  now  looming  in  the 
distance,  which  for  a  time  superseded  all  thoughts  of  play, 
and  when  cards  were  used  at  all  they  were  only  employed 
as  a  medium  by  which  political  or  satirical  squibs  could  be 
promulgated.     We  had  also  at  this  time  scientific  cards, 
supposed  to  be  invented  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  gram- 
matical knowledge,  but  which  united  amusement  to  in- 
struction, and  by  this  means  were  unobjectionable  to  the 
puritans  of  that  day.    There  were  also  the  practical  cards, 
by  which  means  the  knowledge  of  spelling,  writing,  and 
cyphering  was  imparted.     Charles  II.,  however,  on   his 
accession  to  the  throne,  completely  changed  the  course  of 
things,  and  if  his  predecessor  was  extreme  in  one  way,  so 
was  Charles  in  the  other ;  and  thus,  at  a  court  where  vice 
reigned  triumphant,  cards  were,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
in  great  request.     During  this  reign  the  business  of  card 
making  increased  vastly  in  England;  ingenious  persons 
rendering  cards  a  medium  by  which  they  were  enabled  not 
alone  to  difiuse  useful  and  entertaining  information,  but 
also  for  the  purposes  of  advertisement.     In  France  scien- 
tific or  geographical  cards  assumed  a  higher  range  of 
thought  and  purpose,  and  were  devised  altogether  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  nobility,   embracing  the  study  of 
heraldry,  and  the  elements  of  history  and  geography  ;  in 
England,  however,  a  wider  scope  was  taken,  and  we  have 
records  of  cards  being  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
conveying  instruction  on  various  subjects,  amongst  which 
were  politics,   history,   mathematics,   and  even  carvinff. 
About  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  a  pack  of  caros 
invented  at  Lyons,  in  which  the  aces  and  knaves  were  re- 
presented by  the  arms  of  certain  nobles  and  princes  ;  this  na- 
turally gave  offence,  but  as  the  insult  was  not  through  design, 
but  purely  through  inadvertence,  the  inventor  was  pardoned, 
and  his  plates  restored  to  him  on  condition  that  he  would 
change  them  into  princes  and  chevaliers     Keariy  about  the 
same  period  a  pack  of  cards  was  engraven  in  England, 
with  almost  a  similar  design,  the  court  cards  of  each  suit 
representing  the  arms  of  the  Pope^  or  of  one  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  l^urope.     For  instance,  the  King  of  Clubs  bore  the 
heraldic  arms  of  the  Pope.     The  King  of  Hearts,  that  of 
England.    The  King  of  Diamonds  represented  the  aove- 
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reign  of  Spain,  and  the  King  of  Spades  that  of  France : 
the  queens,  knaves  (or  princes  as  they  were  called),  and 
aces,  represented  the  other  European  powers.  Another 
pack  of  heraldic  cards,  which  had  merely  reference  to  Eng- 
land, was  invented  about  this  period ;  in  this  the  nobles 
were  represented,  each  according  to  their  grade,  bv  the  high 
or  low  cards.  As  a  description  of  the  armorial  bearings 
was  necessary  in  order  to  play  with  heraldic  cards,  the  game 
did  not  become  popular,  ana  outlived  neither  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.,  Qor  tne  Revolution  in  England. 

Cards  were  used  at  this  period  for  all  purposes  of  in- 
struction as  well  as  amusement ;  thus,  learning  made  easy 
was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  Cardinal  Mazarin  gets  the 
credit  of  suggesting  cards,  as  a  mode  of  imparting  informa- 
tion to  Louis  XI v.,  when  a  child.  Thus,  geography,  his- 
torv,  grammar,  and  all  the  other  adjuncts  to  learning,  were 
imbibed  by  the  royal  youth  as  a  recreation,  rather  than  a 
laborious  study. 

In  Anne's  reign,  and  that  of  George  the  First,  satirical 
and  emblematic  cards  were  much  in  vogue.  Various  were 
the  subjects  selected  for  the  latter ;  love,  however,  generally 
bore  the  sway,  and  each  card  had  a  symbolic  motto.  The 
satirical  cards  were  similar  in  design,  only  diflferent  in  ten- 
dency, as  the  mottoes  were  as  keenly  pungent  on  one,  as 
they  were  sweetly  amorous  on  the  other. 

Books  containing  instructions  for  playing  at  cards  were 
first  published  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  from 
their  very  earliest  publication  down  to  the  present  dav,  all 
that  has  been  written  on  them,  even  by  our  own  Hoyle, 
could  not  supply  the  same  instruction  to  the  uninitiated,  as 
the  practice  of  card  playing  itself  imparts.  No  book  learn- 
ing on  that  subject  at  least,  can  compete  with  that  of  the 
experienced  and  practical  card  player. 

Whist  or  Whisk,  as  it  was  originally  called,  though  a 
very  popular,  was  by  no  means  as  fashionable  or  scientific 
a  game  in  its  earlier  days  as  it  has  since  become.  It  was 
then  played  with  what  are  called  Swabbers;  this  term  origi- 
natea  most  probably  in  the  custom  which  then  prevailed, 
by  whkh  a  player  holding  in  his  hand  certain  cards  was 
entitled  to  take  up  a  share  of  the  stake,  independent  of  the 
isaae  of  the  game,  and  thus  in  seamen's  parlance,  clearing 
the  deck,  or  swabbing,  as  it  was  called.    Swift  represents 
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clergymen  at  that  period,  as  fond  of  WAisk  and  Sttabbers. 
Whisk,  however,  did  not  attain  its  high  position  nntil  about 
half  a  century  ago,  when  a  set  of  gentlemen  who  frequented 
the  crown  coffee  house,  in  Bedford  Row,  and  who,  under  the 
scientific  instructions  of  Edmund  Hoyle  Gent,  whose  trea- 
tise on  Whist  was  at  that  time  published  by  Thomas 
Osborne,  at  Gray's  Inn,  attained  for  it  the  proud  pre-emi- 
nence it  still  maintains  over  all  games,  chess  alone  excepted. 
Alexander  Thompson,  in  his  **  Humours  of  Whist,*'  has  in 
the  prologue  thus  commemorated  both  the  gentlemffli  and 
their  scientific  instructor — 

*'  Who  will  believe  that  man  could  e'er  exist, 
Who  spent  near  half  an  age  in  studying  Whist; 
Grew  grev  with  calculation, — Labour  hard ! — 
As  if  l2fe  s  business  centred  in  a  card  ? 
That  such  there  is,  let  me  to  those  appeal, 
Who  with  such  liberal  hands  reward  his  zeal, 
Lo !  Whist  he  makes  a  science ;  and  our  Peers 
Deign  to  turn  school-boys  in  their  riper  years  ; 
Kings  too,  and  Viceroys,  proud  to  play  the  game, 
Devour  his  learned  page  in  quest  of  Fame, 
While  lordly  Sharpers  dupe  away  at  White's, 
And  scarce  leave  one  poor  cull  for  common  bites." 

The  substitution  of  the  term  Whist  for  its  orginal  name, 
Whisk,  has  evidently  reference  to  the  silence  necessary  to 
be  observed  whilst  playing  the  game.  Dr.  Johnson  coin- 
cides in  this  opinion;  and  the  writer  of  «i  article  in  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Eeview  assumes  that  the  name  had  its 
origin  in  the  **  Irish  phrase.  Whisht,  or,  be  quiet."  The 
term  however,  bears  its  own  interpretation,  and  is  evidently 
intended  to  enjoin  silence. 

Whisk  and  Swabbers  was  the  same  as  the  still  older  game 
of  Buff  and  Honours.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  unpopu- 
larity of  these  games  amongst  the  higher  or  court  circles 
from  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  to  that  of  George  II.  is  as- 
sumed to  have  been  the  covert  ridicule  they  were  supposed 
to  cast  on  the  dress  and  habits  of  the  time. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  card-plaving  was  at  its 
zenith  in  aU  civilized  Europe.  In  England  it  was  both 
fashionable  and  popular.  Ombre  was  the  favorite  gaoie  of 
the  ladies,  piquet  of  the  gentlemen ;  whist  at  that  period 
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ascended  no  higher  than  the  grade  of  country  squires. 
Pope  immortalized  ombre  in  his  *'  Rape  of  the  Lock  ;"  this 
game  was  evidently  the  one  most  in  favour  at  this  e})och. 
During  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  **  Georgian  Kra," 
cards  were  much  in  vogue ;  Seymour's'*  Court  Gamester," 
written,  according  tp  the  title-page,  for  the  use  of  the 
princesses,  was  published  in  the  early  part  of  George  the 
First's  reign,  and  was  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the 
daughters  of  George  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George 
II.  His  descriptions  of  Ombre  and  Piquet  were  most 
elaborate,  but  at  Chess  he  was  evidently  at  fault,  though 
the  title-page  of  this  work  assumes  it  to  have  been  altogether 
intended  for  the  royal  circle,  yet  the  preface  admits  that  it 
embraced  a  wider  range,  and  the  author  acknowledges  tliat 
he  had  been  induced  to  compile  it  for  the  fashionable  world 
^  l^rge,  gaming  being  so  much  in  vogue  at  the  time,  that 
an  accurate  knowledge  on  the  subject  was  considered  a  test 
of  gentility. 

During  that  epoch  gambling  was,  in  every  ph^e  of  life, 
the  order  of  the  day ;  whether  in  private  pastinae  or  public 
jobbing,  a  spirit  of  speculation  pervaded  all.  The  South 
Sea  bubble  and  various  other  schemes  arose  and  fell,  with 
the  same  rapidity  as  every  Utopian  juggle,  no  matter  in 
what  century  concocted ;  and  the  prompters  with  their  dupes 
were  each  appropriately  caricatured  by  a  pack  of  cards 
which  was  issued  in  1721.  Aboal  Wie  same  time  a  set  of 
caricature  cards  was  published  in  Holland,  ridiculing  the 
Mississippi  scheme.  About  the  vear  1737,  Hoyle's  **  Trea-. 
tise  on  Whist"  was  publishea,  and  was  received  with 
universal  and  marked  approbation,  particularly  amount 
the  elite  of  the  clubs,  who  formed  themselves  into  coteries 
of  an  exclusive  character,  not  merely  for  the  purposes  of 
social  intercourse,  but  in  order  to  indulge  their  passion  for 
whist,  which  -at  that  period  attained  a  celebrity  it  •  has 
n»aintained  up  to  the  present  period. 

This  was  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  in  the  halcyon  davs 
of  Beau  Nash,  when  Cibber  was  poet-laureate,  when  the 
guards,  the  pride  of  the  army,  were  the  heroes  we  see 
represented  in  Hogarth's  *'  March  to  Finchley,"  and  when 
such  statesmen  as  Bubb  Doddington  had  the  entr6e  by  the 
lack  stairs  both  at  Leicester  House  and  at  St.  Jameses. 
Even  the  m^itors  of  this  age,  both  spiritual  and  profewe. 
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fieem  to  have  been  imbued  with  the  frivolity  of  the  time,  and 
to  have  had  a  taint  of  the  prevailing  vices  pervading  even 
their  efforts  at  correction.  John  Wesley,  the  preacher,  and 
Eichardson,  the  novelist,  though  each  in  his  way  attempt- 
ing reformation,  still  wrote  and  spoke  in  a  spirit  which,  in 
our  time  at  least,  would  be  considered  too  tolerant. 

Bath,  or  as  it  has  been  designated  the  Citv  of  the  Sick, 
became,  under  the  reign  of  Beau  Nash,  a  fashionable  resort 
for  the  gay  and  frivolous;  he  was  the  master-spirit  by 
which  afl  the  little  world  of  fashion  congregated  at  this 
charming  watering-place  seemed  to  be  ruled.  The  Beau 
was  by  nature  adapted  to  the  discharge  of  a  duty  so  fraught 
with  pleasure,  and  in  which  he  was  so  admittedly  the 
caterer  to  the  happiness  of  others ;  he  was  an  adept  in  the 
science  of  flattery,  and  could  administer  it  most  adroitly  to 
a  duchess,  whilst  affecting  to  reprove  her,  and  coula  so 
cajole  thd  little  would-be  fine  ladies,  as  to  persuade  them 
they  were  honoured  by  his  condescension,  whilst  drawing 
them  out  for  the  amusement  of  real  ladies.  His  principal 
tact  was  displayed  in  bringing  parties  together  who  were 
desirous  to  be  acquainted,  or  whose  tastes  assimilated. 
His  dress,  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  was  particularly 
odd ;  he  wore  a  large  white  hat,  cocked,  the  buckle  of  his 
stock  before  instead  of  behind;  and  defyinff  even  the  most 
bracing  air  his  waistcoat  was  unbuttoned  to  display  the 
bo§om  of  his  shirt.  He  drove  six  greys,  and  when  he  went 
in  state  to  the  rooms  was  always  attended  by  a  numerous 
escort,  and  a  band  of  music,  generally  composed  of  French 
horns. 

There  was  a  marble  statue  erected  to  his  memory  on  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1761,  by  the  corporation  of 
Bath,  in  gratitude  for  the  benefits  conferred  on  them  through 
his  means.  The  statue  was  placed  in  the  pump-room, 
between  those  of  Newton  and  rope ;  this  remarkable  posi- 
tion was  animadverted  on  in  a  witty  epigram  by  his  friend 
Lord  Chesterfield : — 

"  The  Statue,  placed  these  busts  between, 

Gives  Satire  all  its  strength  ; 
Wisdom  and  Wit  are  little  seen, 

But  Folly  at  full  length." 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  was  a  constant  habitue,  at  Bath, 
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where  he  indulged  in  play  with  a  Mr.  Lookup,  one  of  the 
most  notorious  professional  gamesters  of  the  day ;  billiaixls 
was  also  a  fayorite  amusement,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
.  Lookup  was  a  proficient  in  all  those  games ;  the  money  which 
he  had  at  various  times  won  from  Lord  Chesterfield  at 
Piquet  he  expended^in  building  some  houses  at  Bath,  and  in 
compliment  to  the  noble  pigeon  he  had  so  well  plucked,  he 
humorously  called  them  "Chesterfield  Row/'  Lookup, 
however,  got  into  a  scrape  which  was  near  proving  fatal  to 
him ;  he  was  accused  of  unfair  play  by  a  gentleman  who 
had  lost  heavily  to  him,  and  in  the  course  of  the  law  pro- 
ceeding attendant  on  the  matter,  he,  through  the  blundering 
of  his  attorney  involuntarily  committed  penury  for  which  he 
was  convicted,  and  merely  escaped  the  pulory  owing  to  a 
flaw  in  his  opponent's  indictment.  He  is  said  to  have  died 
with  cards  in  his  hand,  whilst  playing  at  his  favorite  game 
of  humbug,  which  gave  rise  to  the  witty  remark  of  roote, 
ttiat,  "  Lookup  was  humbugged  out  of  the  world  at  last." 

The  reign  of  George  II.  was  remarkable  as  an  era  of  vice, 
of  which  gaming  took  the  lead,  and  though  Col  ley  Cibber 
sipped  his  wine  at  the  table  of  "  my  lord ;"  and  the  great  old 
Samuel  Johnson  behind  a  screen  in  Caves'  back  shop  eagerly 
devours  a  plate  of  meat,  which  the  thoughtftil  book-seller  has 
sent  him  from  his  own  table,  still  might  be  seen  a  batch  of 
gambling  senators  hurrying  down  to  the  house  from  the 
club  at  White's  to  record  their  votes  against  gambling, 
whilst  fresh  from  the  act  of  indulging  in  the  vice,  against 
which  their  censure  was  thus  passed. 

This  disgraceful  inconsistency  was  cleverly  shown  up  in 
an  ironical  pamphlet  entitled,  "  A  Letter  to  the  Club  at 
White's.'^ 

The  gaming  propensities  of  Lord  Anson  the  circum- 
navigator were  keenly  satirised  in  a  series  of  humorous  and 
amusing  prints  levelled  at  the  time  against  the  ministry, 
Anson  being  a  member  of  both  the  ministry  and  the  cluo. 
The  gamesters'  coat  of  arms  is  represented  in  the  same  series. 
The  shield  is  charged  with  cards,  dice,  and  dice-boxes,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  chain,  from  which  hangs  a  label  inscribed 
"  Claret,"  Supporters,  two  knaves.  Crest,  a  hand  holding  a 
dice-box.     Motto,  "  Coa  it  Amor  Nummi." 

The  passion  for  gambling  increased  rather  than  decreased 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.     Preachers 
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were  loud  in  their  dennnciations  of  this  vice,  and  Dr.  Ben- 
nell,  master  of  the  Temple,  is  r<^|)orted  to  have  with  his  own 
hand  placed  under  the  knocker  of  Mr.  Fox's  door  a  very 
animated  sermon  in  which,  whilst  denouncing  gaming  and 
GAMBLBRB,  he  levelled  his  shafts  openly  at  the  great  man 
himself. 

Various  species  of  cards  have  been  represented  asbelong- 
infif  to  different  periods ;  the  two,  however,  most  written  about 
have  been  the  Tarocchi  or  Tarots,  and  those  consisting  of 
the  four  suits,  which  are  in  common  use  throughout  £urope. 
Some  suppose  the  Tarocchi  cards  to  have  been  of  Egyptian 
oriffin,  whilst  others  assume  them  to  have  been  the  invention 
of  Jacquemiu  Gringonneur  forthe  amusement  of  the  lunatic, 
King  Charles  VI.    An  Italian  of  the  fifteenth  century  also 

fets  the  credit  of  originating  them  at  Bologna;  a  pack  of 
arots  is  at  present  used  in  ]mmce  similar  to  those  described 
by  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  it  consists  of  seventy- 
eight  cards,  and  four  suits,  the  marks  of  which  are  swords, 
caps,  batons  and  money. 

The  earliest  known  specimens  of  whatare  called  theTarocchi 
cards  are  those  preserved  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Paris,, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  three  packs  painted  for 
Charles  VI.,  1393.  They  originally  belonged  to  Hons.  de 
Gaigni^res,  governor  to  the  grand-children  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  who  bequeathed  them  with  his  entire  collection  of  prints 
and  drawing  to  the  king  in  1711.  Dr.  Martin  Lister  thus 
alludes  to  them  in  an  account  of  a  journey  he  took  to  Paris 
in  1698  :  "I  waited  upon  the  Abbot  Droine  to  visit  Mons, 
Guanieres  (de  Gaignieres)  at  his  lodgings  in  the  Hostel  de 
Guise.  One  toy  I  took  particular  notice  of,  a  collection  of 
playing  cards  for  300  years.  The  oldest  were  three  times 
bigger  than  what  are  now  used,  extremely  well  limmed  and 
illuminated  with  gilt  borders,  and  the  pasteboard  thick  and 
firm,  but  there  was  not  a  complete  set  of  them/' 

Mons.  Duchesne  in  his  **  Observations  sur  les  Cartes  ik 
jouer,"  published  in  the  **  Annuaire  Historique"  forthe  year 
1837,  thus  writes,  **  there  are  seventeen  of  them,  and  tuere 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  of  their  having  formed  port  of  a  set 
of  what  are  called  Tarocchi  cards,  which  when  complete^ 
consisted  of  fifty.  They  are  painted  on  paper,  in  the  man- 
ner of  illuminations  in  old  manuscripts,  on  a  ffold  ground, 
which  is  in  other  parts  marked  with  ornamental  Tines,  formed 
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by  means  of  points  slightly  pricked  into  the  composition 
upon  which  the  gilding  is  laid.  They  are  snrroundod  by  a 
border  of  silver  gilding,  in  which  there  is  also  seen  an  orna- 
ment, formed  in  the  same  manner,  by  means  of  points,  re- 
presenting a  kind  of  scroll  or  twisted  riband.  Some  parts 
of  the  embroidery  on  the  vestments  of  the  different  figures 
are  heightened  with  gold,  while  the  weapons  and  armour 
are  coyered  with  silyer,  which,  like  that  on  the  borders,  has 
for  titemost  part  become  oxydized  through  time." 

The  ancient  Tarocchi  cards  are  not  supposed  to  have  been 
intended  for  games  of  chance,  but  rather  of  instruction.  In 
this  game,  consisting  of  five  classes,  we  find  the  planeta 
rejuwenting  the  celestial  system,  the  virtues  which  consti- 
tate  the  basis  of  all  morahty,  the  sciences,  the  muses,  and 
finally,  the  several  conditions  of  life  in  which  man  may  be 
placed,  from  the  very  highest  to  the  lowest  position. 

The  oldest  specimens  of  undoubted  plajfing  cards  are 
either  stencilled  or  engraven  on  wood,  and  judging  by'  the 
style  of  their  execution  one  would  take  them  to  have  been 
executed  early  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  invention  of  cards,  with  the  suits  now  in  use,  has 
been  claimed  by  the  French,  as  also  the  substitution  of  the 
qaeen,  as  a  second  court  card,  instead  of  a  piale  figure.  This 
arrangement  has  been  considered  by  several  French  writers 
as  tyjncal  of  the  gallantry  of  their  nation.  The  French  were 
also  the  first  who  gave  historical  names  to  their  court  cards, 
though  the  court  cards  were  named  as  follows  in  the  time  of 
P^  Daniel ;  we  have  this  moment  before  us  a  pack  of 
fVeneh  cards  bearing  precisely  the  same  names  and  devices  : 


Suit. 

Kings. 

Queens, 

Valets  or  Knaves 

0(BUR. 

CHABLBMAGNB. 

JUDITH. 

LAHIRE. 

CARRBAU. 

CiESAR. 

RACHEL. 

HECTOR. 

TRBFLB. 

ALBXANDBR. 

ARGINE. 

LANCELOT. 

PIQUE. 

DAVin. 

PALLAS. 

HOGIBR. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  these  names  were  changed, 
tiie  kings  were  Solomon,  Augostns,  €lovis,  and  Constantino ; 
and  the  queens,  Elizabeth,  Dido,  Clotilde,  and ''  Pantalisea;" 
whilst  the  knaves  had  no  particular  names,  but  were  desig- 
nated from  their  office,  and  idl  the  characters  were  in  the 
costume  of  the  period, 

Pfere  Daniel  gives  a  rather  romantic  explanation  of  the 
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suits  and  titles  by  which  they  are  designated  ;  the  ace,  as 
taking  precedence  in  the  game  of  piquet,  he  assumes  to  re- 
present money.  The  trefle,  or  clover  plant,  which  abounds 
in  the  meadows  of  France,  denotes  the  rich  and  fertile  spot 
where  a  wary  general  should  encamp,  in  order  to  provide 
forage  for  his  army.  Piques  si^ified  magazines  of  arms 
which  ought  to  be  well  stored.  Thecarreaux  were  a  species 
of  heavy  arrows  shot  from  a  cross-bow,  and  which  were  so 
called  from  their  heads  being  squared.  CcBurs— hearts — 
signified  courage  amongst  commanders  and  soldiers. 

David,  Alexander,  Csesar,  and  Charlemagne,  are  at  the  head 
of  the  four  suits  of  piquet,  as  representing  prudent  and  ex- 
perienced leaders.  P^re  Daniel  seems  to  have  discovered 
in  Argine  the  queen  of  clubs,  the  anagram  of  Regina,  and 
at  once  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  Mary  of  Anjou,  wife 
of  Charles  VII.  is  intended.  Rachel  represents  Agnes  Sorel, 
the  mistress  of  Charles  YII. ;  and  Joan  of  Arc  is  shadowed 
forth  by  the  chaste  and  warlike  Pallas.  Judith  is  not  the 
Jewish  heroine,  but  the  wife  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire. 

David  he  typifies  as  Charles  VII.,  from  a  seeminc:  simi- 
larity in  their  aestinies ;  Charles,  like  the  king  of  old,  hav- 
ing been  persecuted  by  his  father,  or  rather  by  his  father's 
wife,  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  is  proscribed  and  disinherited,  but 
afterwards  regains  his  kingdom:  whilst  the  restless  and 
wicked  character  of  his  son^  Louis  XL,  is  emblematic  of 
Absalom's  revolt. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  several  packs  or 
sets  of  cards  were  engraven  on  copper ;  as  those  cards  were 
necessarily  of  high  price,  they  were,  of  course,  meant  for 
the  wealthier  classes.  Mons.  Leber  avers  that  these  cards 
were  not  intended  for  play ;  however  correct  or  incorrect 
that  opinion  may  be,  yet  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
available  as  playing  cards,  having  the  same  number  of 
suits  as  the  ordinary  playing  cards  of  the  period,  and  being 
in  every  respect  arranged  for  play.  Mons.  Leber's  notion 
concerning  them  was  imbibea  from  the  idea,  that  as  they 
were  colourless,  they  were  consequently  unsuitable ;  they 
were,  however,  so  well  defined,  that  this  objection  becomes 
merely  an  erroneous  supposition. 

The  form  of  these  cards  was  circular,  and  each  suit  con- 
tained four  court  cards,  namely,  a  king,  queen,  squire,  and 
knave ;  the  four  aces  formed  one  plate ;  the  highest  of  the 
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DUmeMd  cards  was  the  nine,  there  being  no  ten  in  the  pack, 
the  respective  number  of  each  being  marked  at  the  top,  in 
Arabic  cyphers,  and  at  the  bottom  in  Roman  numerals.  At 
the  bottom  also,  were  the  letters  T.  W.,  supposed  to  have 
been  intended  as  the  initials  of  the  engraver. 

Breitkopf,  in  his  **  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Playing 
Cards,"  mentions  a  pack  engraven  on  copper,  consisting  of 
fifty-two  cards ;  each  of  the  four  suitsjcon  taining  a  king,  queen, 
valet  or  knave,  as  we  term  it,  together  with  ten  numeral  cards* 
The  marks  of  the  suits  were  swords,  clubs,  (proper  not  tri- 
fles), cups,  and  pomegranates.  The  latter  mark,  substituted 
for  that  of  money,  was  supposed  to  have  been  intended  by 
the  artist  as  a  commemoration  of  the  marriage  bf  Philip 
the  Fair,  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  with  Joanna, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Kin^  and  Queen  of 
Spain,  who  on  their  subjugation  of  the  kingdom  of  Grenada, 
in  1497,  adopted  the  Granada  or  pomegranate  as  one  of 
their  ba4ges.  The  cards  are,  however,  xmmistakeably  of  that 
|)criod,  and  have  generally  been  ascribed  to  Israel  van 
Mecken,  who  was  a  subject  to  Philip,  being  a  native 
of  Bocholt;  Philip  having  inherited  the  Netherlands  in 
right  of  his  mother,  Mary  of  Burgundy. 

In  the  British  Museum  may  be  seen  a  pack  of  those 
cards  nearly  complete,  which  are  supposed  to  nave  been  en- 
graven by  Israel  van  Mecken  the  elder.  The  German 
cards  of  the  iSfleenth  century  were  very  highly  embellished, 
and  ornamentation  of  even  a  grotesque  kind  was  frequently 
introduced  at  the  caprice  of  the  designer.  Bells,  one  of  the 
emblems  in  vogue,  was  borrowed  from  the  Indian  cards,  as  it 
is  weU  authenticated  that  this  symbol  was  of  oriental  origin. 
The  use  of  bells  in  the  east,  wnether  as  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, or  as  a  means  of  diversion,  is  of  very  remote  antiquity. 
The  female  dancers,  or  as  they  are  called  the  Baladins,  have 
their  legs  ornamented  with  small  bells,  which  they  shake 
when  dancing ;  girdles  formed  of  bells  are  worn  by  infants 
without  any  other  clothing ;  and  sometimes  a  single  bell 
suffices,  lliis  bell,  though itcontainsa  viper's  tongue,isor- 
namental  rather  than  degrading,  as  might  be  supposed,  and 
is  occasionally  bestowed  by  the  king  to  some  one  he  wishes 
to  compliment.  Bells,  were  transmitted  from  the  Hebrews 
to  the  Arabs,  and  were  in  these  coimtries  as  in  India  a 
mark  of  distinction.     The  Arabian  princesses  wore  golden 
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rings  on  their  fingers,  to  which  litUe  bells  were  saspended, 
also  amid  the  tresses  of  their  hair  that  their  superior  rank 
mi^ht  be  known  and  they  receive  due  homage.  In  Europe 
bells  haye  also  been  regarded  as  ornamental,  and  were 
worn  by  the  Emperors  of  Germany  in  the  13th  and  13th 
centuries;  they  were  adopted  as  symbols  on  monuments 
also  at  this  period^  and  were  used  in  falconry  by  princes 
and  nobles  of  the  first  class ;  this  was  antecedent  to  ar- 
morial be««»ing8  or  heraldic  designs,  by  which  they  haT« 
since  been  superseded  as  being  bettar  suited  to  gratify  the 
pride  of  the  nobles  in  consequence  of  their  indicating  both 
rank  and  personal  distinction  at  the  tame  time,  nom  a 
combination  of  circumstances  it  may  be  inferred  that  beUs 
were  brought  into  Europe  from  the  east  about  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  were  adopted  as  symbols  of 
grandeur  by  the  German  nobility  of  that  period,  the  seyerfd 
other  devices  adopted  by  the  Germans  at  that  time  were 
so  numerous  as  to  defy  oescription. 

The  Portuguese  cards  are  unmistf&eably  borrowed  bom 
the  oriental  type,  particularly  in  the  suits  Danari  or  noiOQey, 
and  Bastoni  or  clubs.  The  former  is  decidedly  more  like 
the  chakra  or  quoit  of  Vichnou,  than  a  piece  of  coin,  whilst 
on  the  top  of  the  elub  there  is  a  diamond  proper,  another 
attribute  of  the  same  deiW^.  The  dragon  on  the  aces  is 
also  perfectly  Oriental.  The  court  cards  of  this  pack  are 
King,  Queen,  and  Horseman ;  and  the  suits  ai«  Goppa, 
Danari,  Bastoni,  and  Spade — Gups,  Honey,  Glubs,  and 
Swords.  Specimens  of  those  cards  are  preserved  in  the 
Imperial  Library  of  France,  and  i^pear  to  have  bemi  ex- 
ecuted in  1693. 

During  the  revolotionary  period  in  France^  cards  appear 
to  hav^  undergone  various  strange  changes  in  accordaace 
with  the  political  phases  of  that  momentous  era.  Peim<^ 
in  his  *'  Analyse  de  Recherches  sur  les  Gartes  4  jouer,  has 
thus  described  a  pack.  *•  For  Kings  were  substituted  Gemi ; 
for  Queens,  Liberties  ;  and  for  Valets,  EqucUities.  The 
King  of  Hearts  is  represented  by  the  G^os  of  War, — 
"  Genib  db  La  Gubrub,"  This  Geains,  which  is  wiujg^ed, 
is  seated  on  the  breech  of  a  cannon ;  he  hdds  in  the  ngbt 
hand  a  sword  and  a  wreath  of  laurel,  and  in  the  left^  a 
i^hield,  round  which  is  the  inscription,  '  Pour  la  lUpubliqtie 
Fram^oXse'    On  the  right,  read  yertically  from  the  top,  is 
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the  word  'Force'  At  the  feet  of  the  Genius  are  a  bomb, 
a  lighted  match,  and  a  heap  of  ballets ;  at  the  bottom  of 
the  card  is  the  inscription,  *  Par  brevet  d*invention,  Naume 
et  Ihwotiac,  au  OAiie  de  la  Rip.  Fran^.* 

"Iw  the  Qneen  of  Hearts;  '  Libektk  db8  Cultbb/ 
religious  liberty.  This  is  a  ieinale  seated,  very  badly  draped , 
and  with  her  legs. bare.  She  holds  a  pike  surmounted  with 
a  red  oap ;  and  on  a  banneral  attached  to  the  pike  are  the 
words  *  dieu  seur.  Towards  her  feet  are  seen  three  volumes, 
inecribed '  Tkainwd^  *  CoranI  and '  EvangekneJ  the  vertical 
inscription  is,  '  Tratemite' 

"  Knave  of  Hearts ;  \  Eoalite  Dbs  Dbvoirs/  Equality  of 
Duties.  This  is  a  soldier  seated  on.  a  drum,  with  his  mus- 
ket between  bis  knees.  In  hiB  left  hand  he  holds  a  paper 
containing  the  words, '  Poiar,  lapatrie.  The  vortical  inscrip- 
tion is  *  Secmrxti' 

"King  of  Spades;  'Geneb  dbb  Akts/  the  Genius  of 
Arts,  ^e  figure  of  Apollo  with  a  red  oap  on  his  head ;  in 
one  hand  he  holds  the  Belvedere  statue  of  himself,  and  in 
Uie  other  a  lyre.  The  vertical  inscription ;  Go^U  At  the 
bottom,  emblems  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  such  like. 

'*  Queen  of  Spades ;  Libkrtb  db  la.  Prebbb,  Liberty  of 
the  Press.  A  female  figure  with  a  pen  in  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  SBstaining  a  desk,  on  which  lies  a  roll  of 
paper  partly  unfolded,  and  displaying  the  words  '  Morale, 
JReUmon,  Philosopkie,  Pkifmque,  Potitique,  Miatoire.  At 
the  bottom,  masks,  rolls  of  manuscript. 

«  Knave  of  Spades ;  '  Eoamtb  db  Bang's,  Equality  of 
Banks:  The  figure  of  a  man  whose  costume  accords  rather 
with  that  of  a  '  Septembriseur*  than  that  of  a  mere  '  Sans- 
culotte of  ihe  period.  He  wears  sabots,  and  haa  a  red  cap 
on  his  head.  He  has  no  coat  on,  and  his  shirt  sleeves  are 
tucked  up  to  ihe  elbows.  His  small  clotJies  are  loose  at  the 
knees,  and  his  legs  arc  bare.  He  is  seated  on  a  large  stone, 
on  which  is  inscribed ;  DSmolition  de  ia  Bastille  10  Aont, 
1792*.  Under  his  feet  is  a  scfbll  inscribed  '  Noblesse,'  and 
displaying  shields  of  arms.  The  vertical  inscription  is 
'  Puissance.' 

"  Kingaf  OliAs ;  *^bkie  db  la  Paix,'  Genius  of  Peace. 
In  hk  rig^t  hand  he  holds  the  '  Fasces'  and  an  olive  branch, 
and  in  the  left  a  scroll  containing  the  word  '  Lois'.  The 
verthnd  inflcriptionia  '  Prospirit^. 
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"  Queen  of  Clubs ;  Libertb  du  Mariage/  Liberty  of 
Marriage.  The  figure  of  a  female  holding  a  pike  snrmounted 
with  the  red  cap  ;  and  on  a  scroll  attached  to  the  pike  is  the 
word  '  Divorce'  The  vertical  inscription  is  *  Puaeur'  On 
a  pedestal  is  a  statue  of  the  crouching  Venus  entirely  naked, 
without  doubt  intended  for  the  emblem  of  modesty. 

"  Knave  of  Clubs:  boalitb  db  droits,  equality  of  rights. 
A  judge  in  tricolor  costume,  holding  in  one  hand  a  pair  of 
scales,  and  in  the  other  a  scroll  containing  the  inscription, 
'  La  hi  pour  tous.'     He  is  trampling  on  a  serpent  or  dra- 

5 on,  the  tortuous  folds  of  which  represent  legal  chicanery, 
'he  vertical  inscription  is  'Jtistice.  " 

"  King  of  Diamonds:  'gbnib  du  commerce/  the  genius  of 
commerce.  He  is  seated  on  a  large  bale,  which  contains 
the  inscription  '  P.B.  (Tino,  J.D.  h  Paris.' 

In  one  hand  he  holds  a  purse,  and  in  the  other  a  caduceus 
and  an  olive  branch ;  the  vertical  inscription  is  *  Bichesse" 
At  the  bottom  are  an  anchor,  the  prow  of  a  ship,  a  portfolio, 
and  such  like." 

"Queen  of  Diamonds : '  Libertb  dbs  Propebbionb, — li- 
berty of  professions  and  trades.  A  female  figure,  who  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  other  three  liberties  holds  a  pike, 
surmounted  with  the  red  cap.  With  the  other  hand  she  holds 
a  comucopiae  and  a  scroll  containing  the  word  ^PatentesJ 
The  vertical  inscription  is  '  iTidtistrie." 

''Knave of  Diamonds : '  Egalitb  db  Coulburs,'  Equality 
of  colours.  The  figure  of  a  Negro,  seated,  and  leaning  on 
a  musket ;  below  is  the  word  '  Cafe ;'  near  to  him  are  a  su- 
gar-loaf, a  broken  yoke,  fetters,  iron  collars  for  the  neek, 
and  such  like.    The  vertical  inscription  is  ^  Courage.*' 

Such  are  the  court  cards  of  this  Republican  pack.  The 
numeral  cards  are  the  same  as  the  old  ones,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  aces,  which  are  surrounded  by  four  fasces  placed 
lozenffe-wise,  with  these  words :  ■  La  Loi,  Bep.  Frang ; 
the  wnole  coloured  blue.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  those  ridiculous  cards  had  not  even  a  momentary 
vogue. 

We  have  given,  in  extenso,  Peignot's  elaborate  and  most 
ffraphic  account  of  those  cards,  which  represent  a  period  in  the 
history  of  France  replete  with  painful  interest,  and  are 
accurately  descriptive  of  the  tone  of  mind  and  feeling  which 
pervaded  all  classes  of  the  people,  during  that  sad  and  most 
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disgraceful  season  of  turbulence  and  bloodshed ;  there  were 
various  other  packs  beside  that  which  we  have  described^ 
each  illustrative  of  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  time. 

Oar  transatlantic  brethren  have  not  been  behind-hand  in 
following  this  European  custom  of  illustrating,  through  the 
medium  of  cards,  the  remarkable  personages,  and  most 
stirring  events  of  a  revolutionary  period ;  thus,  we  have 
in  one  pack  Washington  represented  as  the  King  of 
Hearts;  John  Adams,  the  second  President  of  the  United 
States,  King  of  Diamonds;  Franklin,  of  Clubs;  and 
La  Fayette,  of  Spades,  The  queens  bear  mythological 
desims;  for  instance,  the  Queen  of  /Tmr ^5 represents  Venus 
envdoped  in  a  flowing  robe,  to  accord  with  the  fastidious 
notions  of  American  delicacy ;  Clubs,  Ceres  ;  Diamonds, 
Fortune  ;  and  Spades,  Minerva.  Four  Indian  Chiefs  are 
personified  in  the  knaves. 

Mons.  Peignot  also  notices  a  set  of  picture  cards  pub- 
lished by  Cotta,  the  book-seller  of  Tubingen,  the  court  cards, 
of  which  represent  the  principal  characters  of  the  time, 
clothed  in  the  costume  of  that  period.  The  King  of  Hearts 
is  Charles  VII. ;  the  Queen,  Isabella  of  Bavaria  ;  the 
knave,  La  Hire.  The  King  of  Clubs  represents  Talbot, 
the  English  commander,  dying ;  the  Queen,  Joan  of  Arc  ; 
the  knave,  Lionel,  taking  awayihe  sword  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
The  King  of /)iam^w<flfe  is  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy; 
the  Queen,  Agnes  Sorel;  the  knave,  Eaimond,  a  vil- 
lager. The  Kinff  of  Clubs  is  Rene  of  Anjou,  with 
the  crown  of  Sicily  at  his  feet ;  the  Queen,  Louise,  sister 
of  Joan  op  Arc  ;  and  the  knave,  Montgomery,  on  his 
knees  and  weeping*  This  card  almanac  of  Cotta,  ''  Karten 
Almanack,"  Mst  appeared  in  the  year  1806,  and  was  con- 
tinued for  several  years  ;  the  designs  of  the  four  first  years 
of  this  picturesque  almanack  are  attributed  to  a  lady. 

Many  quaint  and  even  superstitious  remark*  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  made  on  several  of  the  numeral  cards, 
and  have  been  pronounced  lucky  or  unlucky  according  to 
the  tone  or  temper  of  the  period  ;  thus,  for  instance,  the 
deuce  of  cards  is  not  by  any  means  considered  synonymous 
with  iJiat  term  as  ordinarily  applied,  and  is,  therefore, 
r^arded  as  a  lucky  card,  and  old  card-players  frequently  use 
tha  aphorism,  '*  ThCTe's  luck  in  the  deuce,  but  none  in  the 
tray/^ 
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In  some  parts  of  England  the  four  of  Hearts  is  looked  on 
as  an  unlucty  card  at  Whist,  and  rejoices  in  the  euphonious 
title  of  "  Hob  Collingwood."  The  four  of  Clubs  has  been 
designated  the  "  devil's  bed-post"  by  sailors.  The  six  of 
Hearts,  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  is  known  by  the  name 
of  **  Grace's  card,"  a  cognomen  which  it  is  said  to 
have  acquired  in  the  following  manner.  A  gentleman 
named  Glrace  being  solicited,  with  promises  of  royal 
favour,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  William  III.,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing answer,  written  on  the  back  of  the  six  of  Hearts,  to 
an  emissary  of  Marshal  Schomberg's,  who  had  been  com- 
missioned to  make  the  proposal  to  him : — "  Tell  your  mas- 
ter I  despise  his  offer,  and  that  honour  and  oonsciaw^  are 
dearer  to  a  gentleman  than  all  the  wealth  and  titles  a  prince 
can  bestow.  Such  is  the  story  connected  with  this  card, 
and  given  as  a  truism,  and  fully  believed,  in  the  county  Kil- 
kenny. 

In  addition  to  the  cards  already  mentioned,  we  may  here 
particularize  another  species,  much  in  vogue  about  one 
hundred  years  ago,  namely,  Message  Cards. 

In  that  admirable,  and  now  almost  forgotten,  work  of 
the  Rev.  Richard  Graves,  The  Spiritual  Quixote;  or,  The 
Summer's  Rambles  of  Mr,  Geoffry  Wxldffoose,  we  have  the 
following  "  Digression  on  Message  Cards!'  Wildgoose  has 
been  haranguing  on  the  parade  at  Bath,  where  in  spite  of 
Beau  Nash  and  all  the  feshionables,  he  has  collected  a  very 
considerable  crowd,  and  has  inveighed  with  great  severity 
against  luxury  in  dress,  cards,  dancing,  and  au  the  fashion- 
able div^nsions  of  the  place ;  and  even  against  iireqnenong 
the  rooms  with  the  most  innocent  intentions  of  recreation 
and  amusement.    We  learn  from  The  Spiritual  Quixote  : 

As  soon  as  Wildgoose  had  ftnished  his  barajigae,  which  was  almost 
of  an  hour's  daration,  a  jolly  foot-man,  about  thc^  si2e  of  one  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  horse  guards,  bustfMng  through  the  <;rowd,  stretched 
out  a  gigantic  iSst,  and  preseinted  the  «rator  a  single  card.  Wild- 
goose,  who  bad  not,  of  iate,  been  much  in  gented  life,*  could 
not  guess  at  the  meaning  of  this  cererooujr ;  but  imagined  it  was  some 
joke  upon  his  invective  against  gaming.  The  footman,  however, 
with  a  Mirly  air,  cried  out,  *  Read  it  ft*iend  1  read  it;  my  lady  desires 
to  see  you  at  her  lodgingB  here  on  the  parade.'  Wildgoose,  then, 
perusing  Ms  billet,  read  as  follows . 


*  Message  cards  had  been  lately  introduced. 
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•  A  lady,  who  19  disgusted  with  the  world,  desires  half  an  hour's 
conversation  with  Mr.  Wildgoose,  as  soon  as  he  is  at  leisure.' 

There  are  few  customs  generally  prevailing  in  the  world,  how  ahsurd 
soever  they  may  appear,  which  had  not  some  real  propriety  or  con- 
venienoe  for  their  original ;  but  when  the  fashion  is  once  established 
among  the  polite^  it  descends  of  course  among  the  vulgar,  who  blindly 
imitate  it,  as  such,  without  any  regard  to  its  primitive  institution. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  conveying  messages  by  a  card,  was  introduced 
into  the  fashionable  world,  as  the  readiest  expedient  against 
the  bhmders  and  stupidity  of  ignorant  servants ;  mid  it  mubt  be 
confessed,  that  in  some  characters,  and  on  some  occasions,  this 
practice  has  not  only  no  impropriety,  but  carries  with  it  a  genteel 
air  of  ease  and  negligence ;  and  really  saves  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
trouble,  both  to  the  person  that  sends,  antf  him  that  receives  the 
message. 

The  man  of  pleasure,  who  transacts  his  most  importimt  concerns  in 
a  coffee-house  or  a  tavern  ;  or  a  modern  lady,  the  whole  sphere  of 
whose  existence  is  at  a  drawing-room,  can  never  be  supposed  without 
a  card  in  readiness  on  every  emergency  ;  and  therefore,  parties  at 
whist  can  no  wav  be  more  aptly  formed,  nor  messages  of  compli- 
ment more  elegantly  conveyed,  than  by  these  diminutive  tablets,  which 
are  geneirally  suited  to  the  subject,  to  the  genius,  and  laconic  style  of 
the  parties  concerned. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  this  practice 
in  more  serious  characters,  and  on  occasions  of  more  solemnity  ? 
How  remote  from  probability  is  it,  that  a  grave  divine,  who  is  con- 
tinually inveighing  against  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  ^e,  should 
have  a  pack  of  soiled  cards  in  his  pocket,  ready  for  his  engagements 
of  business  or  pleasure  ?  or,  that  a  venerable  counsellor,  who  is  con- 
tinually surrounded  with  briefs,  leases,  or  acts  of  parliament,  should 
prefer  a  trifling  card  in  transacting  business  with  his  dent,  before  a 
shred  of  parchment,  or  even  a  scrap  of  common  paper  3  and  I  should 
have  kicked  my  tailor,  the  other  day,  for  minuting  down  the  dimen- 
sions of  my  sleeves  and  pocket*holes  upon  a  card — if  I  had  not 
luckily  recollected  that  his  last  bill  was  unpaid. 

Neither  are  message  cards  proper  on  all  occasions,  any  more  than 
in  persons  of  all  characters  or  professions.  It  is  a  known  impropriety 
in  a  French  marouis,  who,  coming  to  pay  his  devotions  at  the  shrine 
of  a  saint,  whilst  nis  image  was  gone  to  the  silver-smith  to  be  repaired, 
left  a  card  for  his  godship,  to  acquaint  him  with  his  intended  visit ; 
and  though  a  certain  lady,  near  St.  James's,  very  innocentlpr  invited 
a  woman  of  quality  to  her  rout,  by  a  whisper  at  the  communion  table ; 
yet,  in  my  humble  opinion,  she  could  not  so  decently  have  slipped  a 
card  into  her  ladyship's  hand  at  so  sacred  a  place  as  the  altar. 

Granting,  however,  the  general  and  unlimited  use  of  this  paste- 
board correspondence,  there  is  yet  a  propriety  to  be  observed,  smd 
many  absurdities  to  be  avoided,  in  the  choice  of  the  cards,  according 
to  the  persons  addressed,  or  the  occasions  on  which  we  address  them. 

It  is  too  obvious  a  hint,  and  I  suppose  too  trite  a  piece  of  adulation 
to  a  fine  woman,  to  convey  our  compliments  to  her  on  the  queen  of 
hearts ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  an  affront  to  a  late  East 
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India  governor,*  though  he  laboured  under  so  soundless  a  slander, 
to  have  inquired  after  his  health  by  sending  him  the  knave  of  diamonds. 
The  deuce,  or  two  of  clubs,  I  think,  should  be  appropriated  to  chal- 
lenges and  duels ;  and  the  black  aces  should  be  entirely  discarded 
in  our  correspondence  with  ladies  of  character  ;  as  the  nines  and  tens 
are  at  ombre  or  quadrille.f 

Whitaker  in  his  Soidis  and  Elmete,  writes:  *'ln  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adamson,  who  is  related  to  the 
Arthington  family,  is  a  box  of  ancient  cards,  if  so  they  may 
be  called,  which  by  tradition  are  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Nnns  of  Arthington.  They  consist  of  thin  circular 
pieces  of  beech,  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  painted  with 
various  devices,  and  each  inscribed  in  old  Engllsn  characters 
with  some  moral  sentence.  Out  of  these,  played  in  the 
manner  of  cards,  it  is  supposed  that  the  nuns  of  Arthington 
extracted  at  once  edification  and  amusement.  Of  these 
there  have,  according  to  tradition,  been  twelve,  which  is  the 
number  that  the  box  that  held  them  will  contain.  They 
are  neatly  painted  and  gilt,  and  within  a  roundel  on  the 
centre  of  each  are  severally  painted  (the  initials  of  the 
Liondon  rubrics)  the  following  distichs  : — 

**  *  Thy  love  that  thou  to  one  bast  lent. 

In  labour  lost  thy  Tyme  was  spent ; 

Thy  Foes  mutohe  grief  to  thee  have  wroughte. 

And  thy  destruction  have  they  soughte. 

My  Sonne  of  Pride  look  thou  beware, 

To  sarve  the  Lord  sett  all  thy  oare. 

Lett  wisdome  rule  well  all  thy  waies. 

And  sett  thy  mind  the  Lord  to  please. 

Thy  hautie  mynd  do  the  cause  ye  smarte, 

And  makes  thee  sleepe  with  carefull  harte. 

In  Godlie  trade  runne  well  thy  race, 

And  from  the  poore  tome  nott  thy  face ; 

Thy  you  the  in  foUie  thou  haat  spendtt, 

Defere  not  nowe  for  to  repent. 

Trust  nott  this  worlde,  thou  wooeful  wighte, 

Butt  lett  thye  ende  be  in  thye  sighte.'  " 

Cards  with  colored  backs,  as  red,  green,  blue,  pink,  olive 
and  buff,  were  invented  about  1810,  in  England,  and  sold 
for  forty-five  shillings  per  dozen.  The  plain  backed  Fine 
Highlanders  were  thirty-nine  shillings  per  dozen;  the 
superfine  Harrys  forty-two  shillings  per  dozen;  and  the 
extra  superfine  Moguls  forty-four  shillings  per  dozen. 

'  Warren  Hastings, 
f  A  set  of  blank  cards    has    since  been  invented,  by  which  the 
above  absurdities  may  be  avoided. 
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About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  cards  were 
made  of  cotton ;  they  cost  less,  but  were  unpleasant  to  the 
tonch  and  soiled  soon,  and  when  the  novelty  ceased  the 
article  was  thought  a  bad  one,  and  in  1819,  "Thomas 
Creswick,  from  making  his  own  paper  for  his  playing  cards 
is  the  only  person  who  can  warrant  these  articles  without 
cotton." 

Southey  has,  in  one  of  his  Common  Place  Books,  the 
following  curious  passage  : 

"Aug.  10th,  1814.  Last  night,  in  bed,  before  I  could 
fall  asleep  my  head  ran  upon  cards,  at  which  I  had  been 
compelled  to  play  in  the  evening,  and  I  thought  of  thus 
making  a  new  pack. 

"  L^ve  out  the  eights,  nines,  and  tens,  as  at  quadrille. 

'*  In  their  place  substitute  another  suit,  ten  in  number, 
like  the  rest,  blue  in  color,  and  in  name  Balls,  The  pack 
then  consists  of  fifty.  Add  two  figured  personages  to  make 
up  the  number,  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope, 

**  Play  as  at  whist.  Balls  take  all  other  suits  except 
trumps,  which  take  Balls.  The  Emperor  and  Pope  are 
superior  to  all  other  cards,  and  may  either  be  made  equal, 
and  so  capable  of  tyeing  each  other,  and  so  neutralizing  the 
trick,  or  to  preponderate  according  to  the  color  of  the 
trump,  the  Emperor  if  red,  the  Pope  if  black ;  and  belong- 
ing to  no  suit,  they  may  be  played  upon  any.  If  either 
be  turned  up,  the  dealer  counts  one,  and  Balls  remain  the 
only  truinps. 

"The  j^jt)^t?rand  P^^,  being  led  command  trumps,  but 
not  each  other.  Trunaps  also,  in  default  of  trumps,  com- 
mand Balls.  If  the  Emperor  and  Pope  tie  each  other,  the 
tier  has  the  lead." 

To  the  reader  who  remembers  that  Southey  was  a  close 
student,  and  admirer  of  Rabelais,  the  above  extract  will 
doubtless  prove  interesting,  more  especially  when  he  re- 
members tnat  Gargantua  is  amused  with  tricks  upon  the 
cards,  founded  upon  calculations  in  which  he  is  made  to 
excel  Cuthbert  Tunstal,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled  De  Arte  Supputandi. 

Next  to  chess,  whist  is  perhaps  the  most  scientific  and 
most  universally  played  of  all  games  of  chance ;  and  yet, 
as  h  s  been  well  observed,  we  know  almost  as  little  of  the 
origin  of  whist  as  of  chess.  Doubtless  it  was  played  in 
England  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  it  is  more 
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than  probable  that  England  may  claim  the  honor  of  iis 
invention.  Cotton,  writing  about  1679,  states :  **  Ruff  and 
Honours  are  games  so  oommonly  known  in  England,  in  all 
parts  thereof,  that  every  child  of  eight  years  old  haih  a 
competent  knowledge  of  that  recreation." 

We  have  a  reference  to  whist  in  The  Beaux  Stratagem; 
this  was  so  early  as  1707,  where  Mrs.  Sullen  exclaims  : — 
''Country  pleasures!  racks  and  tonnentsi  Dost  think, 
child,  that  my  Umbs  were  made  for  leaping  of  ditches,  and 
clambering  over  styles  ?  Or  that  my  parents,  vrisely  fore- 
seeing my  future  happiness  in  country  pleasures,  had  early 
instructed  me  in  the  rural  accomplishment  of  drinking  fat 
ale,  playing  at  whist,  and  smoking  tobacco  with  my  bus- 

Swifl  states  that  whist  was  a  game  in  vogue  with  the 
clergy;  he  tells  us: — **Tbe  clergymen  used  to  play  at 
whist  and  swabbers."  We  all  know  that  it  was  the  custom 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  to  send,  at  Christmas,  a  string  of 
black  puddings  and  a  pack  of  cards  to  every  poor  family  in 
hispansh. 

Thompson  and  Pope  have  referred  to  whist  Thompson 
names  it  in  the  Seasons^  aa  the  Squires  refuge  against  the 
tedium  of  autumn,  thus : — 

"  To  cheat  the  thirsty  moments,  whist  awhile 
Walk'd  his  dull  round,  amid  a  cloud  of  smoke. 
Wreathed,  fragrant,  from  the  pipe." 

Pope  writes  thus,  in  1715,  to  Martha  Blount: — 


**  Some  squire,  perhaps,  vou  take  delight  to  rack. 
Whose  ffame  is  whist ;  whose  drink,  a  toast  in  sacl   . 
Whose  taughs  are  hearty,  though  his  jests  are  coarse : 


Whose  ffame  is  whist ;  whose  drink,  a  toast  in  sack  : 
Whose  taughs  are  hearty,  though  his  jests  are  coai 
Who  loves  you  best  of  all  things — but  his  horse." 

From  a  recent  work  upon  cards  we  learn  that  the  first 
edition  of  Hoyle  was  published  in  1743.  At  that  period  he 
gave  instructions  in  whist  at  a  guinea  a  lesson,  and  most 
probably  it  then  began  to  be  a  scientific  game,  and  has 
gone  on  advancing  to  its  present  perfection.  There  are 
many  authorities  existing  for  the  opinion  that  it  was  not 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  whist,  as 

*  Nothing  new  under  the  sun :  compare  Locksley  Hall : — 
**  He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  have  spent  its  novel  force. 
Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse." 
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it  is  now  played,  was  known  among  us.  According  to 
Daines  Barrinffton,  who  had  his  information  fircMn  a  player 
much  advanced  in  years,  it  was  not  played  npon  recognise 
principles  till  about  1780,  "when  it  was  much  studfed  bv 
t  party  that  frequented  the  Crown  CoffiBe-Hou8e,in  Bedford- 
row,"  of  whom  the  first  Lord  Folkstone  was  one.  Even 
then,  it  should  seem  that  merely  the  skeleton  of  the  game 
was  in  existence  ;  there  were  but  few  rules,  and  its  theory 
was  undefined. 

Early  in  the  present  cemtun  Mathews  published  at  Bath 
his  Advice  to  the  Young  Wnist  Players.  It  ran  through 
mwiy  editions,  and  in  a  great  measure  superseded  Hoyle. 
The  fifth  edition  appeared  in  1811,  but  this,  and  all  other 
treatises  upon  whist,  have  been  rendered  useless  by  Mr. 
Bohn's  admirable  Ifand  Book  of  Games. 

Reader,  we  have  written  for  you  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  cards  ;  but,  if  you  will  know  the  poetry  of  cards,  reaiil 
Charles  Lamb's  Captain  Jackson,  or  his  essence  of  wit 
and  humour,  Mrs.  Battlers  Opinions  on  Whist.  In  the 
latter  he  writes,  as  only  he  could  write : — 

**  To  those  puny  objectors  against  cards,  as  nurturing  the 
bad  passions,  she  would  retort— that  man  is  a  gaming 
animal.  He  must  be  always  trying  to  get  the  better  in 
something  or  other :  that  this  passion  can  scarcely  be  more 
safely  expended  than  upon  a  game  at  cards :  that  cards 
are  a  temporory  illusion — in  truth,  a  mere  drama ;  for  we 
do  but  play  at  bein^  mightily  concerned  as  those  whose 
stake  is  crowns  and  kingdoms.  They  are  a  sort  of  dream- 
fighting,  much  ado,  great  battling  and  little  bloodsh^, 
mighty  means  for  disproportioned  ends,  quite  as  diverting 
and  a  great  deal  more  innoxious  than  many  of  those  more 
serious  games  of  life  which  men  play,  without  esteeming 
them  to  be  such. 

"  With  great  deference  to  the  old  lady's  judgment  on 
these  matters,  I  think  I  have  experienced  some  moments  in 
my  life  whenplaying  a  cards  for  nothing  has  even  been 
agreeable.  When  I  am  in  sickness,  or  not  in  the  best 
spirits,  I  sometimes  call  for  the  cards  and  play  a  game  at 
piquet, /(TT  love,  with  my  cousin  Bridget — Bridget  Elia. 

*'  I  grant  there  is  something  sneaking  in  it ;  but  with  a 
tooth-ache,  or  a  sprained  ankle — when  you  are  subdued  and 
humble — you  are  glad  to  put  up  with  an  inferior  spring  of 
action. 
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*'  There  is  such  a  thing  in  nature,  I  am  convinced,  as 
sick  WhisL 

'*  At  such  times,  these  terms  which  my  old  friend  objected 
to,  come  in  as  something  admissible— 1  love  to  get  a  tierce 
or  a  quatorze  though  they  mean  nothing.  I  am  subdued 
to  an  inferior  interest.  Those  shadows  of  winning  amuse 
me. 

*'  That  last  ^ame  I  had  with  my  sweet  cousin  (I  capotted 
her — dare  I  tell  thee  how  foolish  1  am  ?)  I  wished  it  might 
have  lasted  for  ever,  though  we  gained  nothing  and  lost 
nothing,  though  it  was  a  mere  shade  of  play  :  I  would  be 
content  to  go  on  in  that  idle  folly  for  ever.  The  pipkin 
should  be  ever  boiling  that  was  to  prepare  the  gentle  lenitive 
to  my  foot,  which  Bridget  was  doomed  to  apply  after  the 
game  was  over ;  and,  as  I  do  not  much  reli^  appliances, 
tiiere  it  should  ever  bubble.  Bridget  and  I  should  be  ever 
playing." 

Here  we  close  our  paper :  is  the  reader  vexed  ?  If  so 
then  let  him  remember  the  moral  advice  engraved  on  the 
old  Whist  Markers — kebp  your  temper. 


Afit.  III.— BETLLAT-SAVAEIN. 

TkjMtologie  du  Gcu6,  ou  MMitaiionMde  Oastronomie  Transcen-- 
dante  ;  ouvrage  ihiorique,  iigtorique  et  h  Vordre  du  joutf 
d^diS  aux  Gastronomes  Parisiens  Par  Un  Profeiseur, 
membre  de  plusieurs  SocietSs  savanies.  Edition  pr^d^ 
d*une  notice  par  M.  Le  Baron  Bicherand,  suivie  de  ^'  La 
Gastronomic,  Pofeme  en  qaatre  chants.  Par  Berchoux. 
Paris:  Charpentier.     1842. 

'^  Lulled  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain, 
Our  thoughts  are  linked  by  many  a  hidden  chain ; 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo,  what  myriads  rise  I 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies/' 

True  for  you,  Sam,  and  we  feel  it  now ;  even  as  we  look  upon 
tbe  title  page  of  the  book  before  us,  one  memory  is  awakened, 
and  a  thousand  others  come  welling  up  from  the  mind's 
^  countless  chambers/'  Brillat-Savarin  !  Physiologie  du  Oout. 
How  the  bright  Paris  of  twenty  years  ago  rises  before  us,  when 
we  could  test  the  teachings  of  our  author  with  a  breakfast  at 
V^four's  or  the  Trois  ErSres;  with  a  dinner  at  Vary's  or  the  CafiS 
de  Foy ;  with  a  supper  at  the  CafS  de  TOp^ra.  Bright  times 
when  Grisi  and  Mario  could  sing,  when  Dejazet  acted  as  none  acted 
since  P^  WofBngton,  when  Rachel  was  the  glory  of  the  stage. 
Sunny  times  before  we  had  heard  of  lace  stockings  or  thouglit 
of  colchicum.  Sunny  days  when  our  appetite  was  deep  as  Sir 
Walter's,  and  when  nothing  came  amiss  from  supreme  de  volaille 
to  boullebasse  and  vin  ordinaire.  And  if  we  did  feel  seedy,  if 
carafes  became  to  our  "  somnia  vera"  as  desert  fountains  to  the 
panting  Arab,  we  had  our  remedy  for  that  horrid  flavor  of 
*'tLe  lime  burner's  wig,''  and  here  it  is  : — 
One  ounce  of  camphor  julep, 
One  tea  spoonful  of  sal  volatile, 
One  ounce  of  Murray's  fluid  magnesia. 
One  tea  spoonful  of  tincture  of  capsicums. 

Mixing  these  and  drinking,  we  were  fresh  for  the  day.    But 
oow,^ — well  no  matter,  its  all  past  and  over, 

**  So  well  go  no  more  a  roving 
So  late  into  the  night. 
Though  the  heart  be  still  as  loving. 
And  the  moon  be  still  as  bright. 
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J*or  the  sword  outwears  ita  sheath. 
And  tlie  soul  wears  out  the  breast. 

And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe» 
Aud  love  itself  have  rest/' 

Therefore  we  return  to  Brillat-Savarin — 

In  the  work  before  us  he  has  drawn  a  most  interesting  and 
faithful  picture  of  himself ;  the  principal  events  of  his  own  hfe 
and  times  are  here  so  pleasingly  and  minutely  recorded,  thai 
little  is  wanted  to  complete  his  history. 

Brillat-Savarin,  (Antheleme)  Counsellor  of  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation, member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  of  the  society  for  en- 
couraging national  industry,  of  the  society  of  antiqneries  of 
France,  the  emulation  society  of  Bourg,  &c.,  &c.,  was  born 
the  Ist  of  April,  1755,  in  Belley,  a  small  tower  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  near  the  banks  of  the  Ehone,  which,  in  this 
place,  separate  France  from  Savoy.  Following  the  examples 
of  his  ancestor,  who,  for  centuries,  were  devoted  to  the  profession 
of  the  bar  and  the  bench,  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  lawyei^ 
when  in  1789,  he  was  unanimously  elected  by  his  fellow  towns- 
men, member  of  the  constituent  assembly,  which  was  composed 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  enlightened  men  that  France  at 
that  time  possessed.  Being  a  practical  philosopher,  a  disciple 
rather  of  Epicurus  than  Zeno,  he  was  never  known  to  connect 
himself  with  the  memorable  events  of  that  time:  he  was  not 
however,  inactive,  always  associating  himself  with  the  moat 
sensible  and  moderate  party. 

At  the  close  of  his  legislative  career,  he  was  appointed  pre^ 
sident  of  the  civil  tribunal  for  the  department  of  Ain,  and 
afterwards  raised  to  the  Court  of  Cassation  then  lately  instituted. 

An  upright  magistrate,  an  impartial  and  firm  administrator 
of  the  laws,  and,  above  all,  being  of  a  mild,  conciliating  and 
amiable  disposition,  he  was  well  calculated  to  calm  the  asperities 
of  civil  strife,  if  the  rage  of  political  parties  had  been  guided  by 
his  example  aud  adhered  to  his  counsel  always  for  prudence  and 
moderation. 

When  Mayor  of  Bellej,  towards  the  end  of  1798,  he 
courageouslv  opposed  anarchy,  ^nd  saved,  for  a  time,  his  native 
place  from  the  frightful  reigu  of  terror ;  biM^  borne  down  by  the 
revolutionary  torrent,  he  was  compelled  to  fly.  and  take  refuge 
in  Switzerland  from  the  fury  of  bis  persecutors. 

We  may  well  picture  to  ourselves  the  state  of  society  daring 
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those  fetal  clays,  when  this  man  who  never  made  an  enemy  for 
himself,  was  forced  to  leave  his  country  to  save  a  life  al'^vays 
devoted  to  its  service. 

It  is  now  that  the  fine  character  of  Brillat-Savarin  appears 
in  its  true  light :  exiled,  a  fugitive,  without  any  pecuniary  re- 
sources— for  be  had  scarcely  time  to  save  his  life — we  see  him 
always  gay,  consoling  his  companions  in  misfortune,  holding 
up  to  them  an  example  of  courage  in  adversity,  and  lightening 
its  weight  by  labour  and  the  pursuit  of  honest  industry. 

However,  the  times  becoming  still  more  stormy,  and  his 
own  situation  more  unpleasant,  he  sought  in  the  new  world,  for 
that  repose  which  Europe  could  not  afford  him  ;  he  embarked 
for  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  New  York,  spent  two 
years  there,  giving  lessons  in  French,  occupying  the 
first  places  in  the  orchestre  of  one  of  the  theatres — for  he  was 
a  skilful  musician — and,  like  other  exiles,  made  what  formerly 
served  as  an  agreeable  pastime,  now  contribute  to  his  support. 
BriUat*Savarin  always  referred  with  pleasure  to  this  period  of 
his  life,  during  which  he  was  in  full  enjoyment  of  everything 
that  can  constitute  happiness,  peace,  liberty,  and  ease,  acquired 
by  toil;  and  like  the  philosopher  he  could  say,  '*  I  carry  all 
abotit  me."  The  love  of  country  alone  could  induce  him  to 
give  up  such  an  agreeable  existence.  Happier  days  seemed 
about  to  dawn  on  ^^rance,  he  hastened  to  return,  and  arrived 
at  Havre  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1796.  During  the 
reign  of  the  Directory,  Brillat-Savarin  was  succ^sively  em- 
ployed as  secretary  at  the  general  head  quarters  of  the  repub- 
lican army  in  Germany ;  afterwards  as  government  commissioner 
to  the  tribunal  af  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oisct  at  Yersailles : 
be  oecopied  this  post  on  the  18th  Brumaire ;  a  memorable  day 
when  France  thought  to  purchase  her  repose  at  the  expense 
of  her  liberty. 

Called  by  the  unanimous  decree  of  the  Senate  to  preside 
at  the  court  of  Cassation,  Brillat-Satarin  held  this  distinguish- 
ed position  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  enjoying 
the  respect  of  his  inferiors,  the  friendship  of  his  equals,  and 
the  love  of  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  his  acquaintance. 

A  man  of  profound  wit,  an  amiable  guest;  always  ^ay  and 
cheerful,  he  was  the  delight  of  all  who  had  the  happiness  of 
nieeting  him ;  willingly  yielding  to  the  pleasures  of  society, 
which  he  never  resigned,  but  for  the  still  purer  enjoyment  of 
private  friendship.     Whatever  leisure  moments  he  had  after 
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discharging  his  official  duties,  he  devoted  to  the  PAfiioloffie  du 
Gout,  to  which  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  affix  his  name, 
but  imperfectly  concealed  under  the  transparent  veil  of  anony- 
mous ;  however,  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  keeping  his  narae 
from  the  public,  Happy  result  of  agreeable  study,  the  Phf/9- 
iologie  du  Gout  on  its  appearance,  met  with  that  success  it  de- 
served. The  admirable  simplicity  which  distinguishes  this 
composition  caused  it  to  be  favourably  received  by  all  classes 
of  readers,  and  disarmed  the  severest  critics.  Simplicity  of 
style,  this  gift  so  rare  in  works  of  genius,  and  which  in  our 
literature  is  becoming  still  more  so  every  day,  was  the 
principal  cause  of  the  favourable  reception  which  this  charm- 
ing badinage  obtained.  We  should,  indeed,  have  formed  but 
a  very  erroneous  opinion  of  the  author  if  we  imagined  for  a 
moment  that  he  intended  us  to  entertain,  as  serious,  those  pre- 
cepts which  he  penned  for  his  own  amusement,  and  which 
were  but  the  effusions  of  his  gayest  hours.  Well  skilled 
in  what  Montaigne  quaintly  styles  ^^  Part  de  la  gueule^ 
Brillat'Savarin  was  by  nature  temperate:  the  most  frugal  re- 
past sufficed  to  appease  his  healthy  appetite,  which  never  re- 
quired the  assistance  of  the  culinary  art  to  provoke  it.  He  in 
no  way  resembled  those  he  so  amusingly  describes.  "To 
gratify  the  appetites  of  individuals,  with  stomachs  of  pinner 
mac/te;  to  infuse  life  and  energy  into  those  skeletons  who  have 
no  appetite  at  all,  or  if  they  have,  it  is  all  but  extinct,  would 
require  more  genius,  more  judgment  and  labour  on  the  part  of 
the  cook,  than  would  be  necessary  to  solve  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  geometrical  infinity." 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  fashionable  world,  in  whose 
eyes  Brillat-Savarin  was  but  a  plain,  good-humoured  man,  to 
find  in  his  work  an  amount  and  variety  of  information  but 
seldom  met  with  in  the  works  of  even  professional  writers. 
How  could  this  man,  after  having  fulfilled  the  laborious  duties 
of  his  profession,  find  time  to  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of 
society,  and  surrounded  by  amiable  women,  like  the  old  man 
of  leos  sporting  in  the  midst  of  the  Graces,  bow  was  he  able 
to  acquire  so  much  from  meditation  and  study?  But  the 
author  had  alre^y  the  advantage  of  having  composed  several 
other  works  in  which  his  name  did  not  appear,  with  the 
exception,  however,  of  two  small  treatises,  the  Historieal 
and  Critical  Eiiay  on  Duelling,  according  to  our  laws  and 
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euiioms,  and  some  Fragments  on  Legislative  Administration^ 

(mblished  in  1819.  He  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  his  success 
ong;  attacked  by  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  brought  on,  he 
already  suffering  from  a  severe  cold,  by  his  assisting  at  the 
anniversary  funeral  service  of  21st  January,*  in  the  church  of 
St.  Denis,  he  died  on  2nd  of  February,  1826,  notwithstanding 
the  most  constant  and  enlightened  medical  treatment.  For 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  although  enjoying  robust  health, 
and  being  of  a  strong  constitution,  which  his  tali  stature  ren- 
dered still  more  remarkable,  Brillat-Savarin  had  a  presentiment 
of  his  approacing  dissolution ;  and  this  thought,  which  in  no 
way  affected  his  usual  cheerfulness,  constantly  manifests  itself, 
and  seems  to  pervade  his  last  work.  Eesembling  in  this  res- 
pect those  productions  of  antiquity  in  which  we  see  the 
recollection  of  death  everywhere  associated  with  the  most  lively 
descriptions,  and  thereby  lending  them  additional  charms. 
Seized  by  painful  illness  which  soon  assumed  the  most  danger- 
ous form,  lie  departed  this  life  as  a  well  satisfied  guest  leaves 
the  banquet  hall,  tanquam  conviva  satur,  without  regret,  betray- 
ing no  symptoms  of  weakness  in  his  intellect,  lamented 
by  his  numerous  friends,  and  bequeathing  a  name  to  posterity 
which  will  be  long  held  in  respect  by  all  good  men. 

The  art  of  cookery  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  sciences ;  for 
Adam  was  hungry  at  his  birth,  and  the  new-born  infant  has 
scarcely  entered  the  world  when  it  sends  forth  cries  which 
nothing  can  still  but  the  breast  of  the  nurse. 

It  is  thus,  that  of  all  other  arts  it  has  done  more  to  promote 
our  happiness,  and  benefit  society ;  for  it  has  taught  us  the 
use  and  application  of  fire,  and  it  is  by  fire  that  man  has 
subdued  nature. 

Properly  speaking,  there  are  three  kinds  of  cookery. 

The  first,  which  is  that  of  preparing  food,  has  retained  its 
primitive  name. 

The  second,  which  consists  in  analyzing  and  examining  the 
dements  of  food,  is  called  chemistry. 

And  the  third,  which  may  be  called  cookery  of  reparation, 
is  better  known  by  the  name  of  pharmacy^ 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  on  this  Banie  day  three  Magistrates 
of  the  Supreme  Court  died,  all  three  members  of  the  duputation, 
charged  to  assist  at  the  Funeral  Service  in  the  church  of  St.  Denis, 
Counsellors  Brillat-Saxarin  and  Robert  de  St.  Vincent,  and  Avocat- 
O^D^ral  Marchangy. 
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Though  thqr  differ  in  their  object,  they  adhere  to  each 
other  by  the  application  of  fire  when  put  into  one  vessel  in  a 
furnace. 

Thus  the  piece  of  beef  which  the  cook  has  conyerted  into 
bouillon  and  soup,  the  chemist  takes  up  in  order  to  ascertain 
into  how  many  different  substances  it  may  be  reduced,  and  the 
druggist  can  by  force  discharge  it  from  our  stomachs  should  it 
happen  to  cause  indigestion. 

Man  is  an  omuiverous  animal ;  he  has  incisive  teeth  to  cut 
fruit,  double  teeth  for  grinding  corn,  and  canine  teeth  to  tear 
flesh  ;  which  has  caused  it  to  be  remarked  that  the  nearer  man 
approaches  the  savage  state,  the  stronger  and  more  easily  dis- 
tinguished are  his  canine  teeth. 

It  is  extremely  probable,  that  for  a  considerable  time,  man 
was  obliged  to  live  on  fruit,  for  man  is  the  most  unwieldy  of 
all  the  animals  of  the  old  world,  and  his  means  of  defence  are  very 
limited,  when  not  provided  with  arms.  But  the  instinct  of 
superiority  inherent  in  his  nature,  soon  developed  itself;  the 
consciousness  even  of  his  weakness  forced  him  to  provide 
himself  with  arms  ;  he  was  also  driven  to  it  by  his  carniverous 
nature  evident  from  his  canine  teeth ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
armed,  he  made  his  prey  and  his  food  of  every  animal  that 
came  within  his  reach, 

Tliis  destructive  instinct  still  manifests  itself,  children  are 
known  to  kill  whatever  little  insects  come  in  their  way,  and 
they  would  even  eat  them  if  they  were  hungry. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  man  should  wish  to  live  on  flesh  ; 
his  stomach  is  too  small,  and  fruit  is  not  substantial  enough 
to  satisfy  his  wants ;  he  might  better  feed  on  vegetables,  but 
this  system  of  diet  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  which  could 
not  be  acquired  for  ages. 

The  first  arms  must  have  been  the  branches  of  trees,  then 
bows  and  arrows. 

It  is  roost  remarkable,  that  wherever  man  was  found,  iu 
every  climate,  in  every  latitude,  he  was  always  armed  with 
the  bow  and  arrow.  This  coincidence  is  very  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for.  We  cannot  understand  how  individuals,  so 
differently  circumstanced,  should  have  the  same  ideas ;  it  must 
be  the  result  of  a  cause  which  lay  concealed  behind  the  veil 
of  ages. 

The  only  inconvenience  attending  raw  flesh  is,  that  by  its 
viscocity  or  glutinous  nature,  it  adheres  to  the  teeth ;  in  other 
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respects  it  is  not  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  Seasoned  with  a 
little  salt/  it  is  easily  digested)  and  must  be  more  nourishing 
than  any  other. 

"  Mein  Got/'  said  a  captain  of  Creates,  to  me  one  day  in 
1315,  ''we  should  not  put  ourselves  to  such  trouble  to 
procure  good  cheer.  When  we  are  in  campaign,  if  we  are 
hangry,  we  take  down  the  first  game  we  meet;  we  cut  it 
up  into  small  fleshy  pieces,  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt, 
of  which  we  always  have  a  supply  in  our  sabre-tasche  ;^ 
we  place  the  meat  Under  the  saddle,  on  the  horse's  back, 
wbiist  we  take  a  smart  canter,  and  (imitating  a  man  eating 
with  a  ravenous  appetite)  gnaw,  gnaw^  gnaw,  we  regale  our- 
selves like  princes. 

When  the  sportsman  of  Dauphine  sets  out  for  the  chase,  if 
he  meets  with  a  fig-pecker  in  good  condition,  he  at  once 
plndL9  it,  seasons  it,  and  carries  it  for  some  time  in  his  hat,  and 
then  eats  it.  They  say  that  this  bird  prepared  in  this  way  is 
much  more  palataUe  than  if  it  were  roasted. 

Besides,  if  our  ancestors  lived  principally  on  uncooked  food, 
raw  flesh  is  still  much  in  use  amongst  ourselves. 

Italian  and  Aries  sausages,  smoked  beef  from  Hamburg, 
Anchovies,  red-herrings,  &c.,  which  have  not  been  subjected 
to  the  fire^  are  well  adapted  to  some  stomachs,  and  they  are 
no  le^  palatable  because  uncocked. 

When  people  had  lived  a  long  time  after  the  manner  of  the 
Croatians,  fire  was  discovered;  this  was,  however,  the  result  of 
chance,  for  fire  does  not  exist  spontaneously  on  the  earth ; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Ladrone  islands,  for  instance,  knew 
nothing  of  fire. 

Fire,  once  discovered,  man's  progressive  instinct  soon 
prompted  him  to  bring  meat  under  its  influence,  first  to  dry  it, 
then  broiling  it  on  embers. 

The  meat  thus  prepared  was  found  to  be  much  better,  more 
firm,  and  easily  masticated,  and  the^sweet  smell  it  exhales  while 
roasting,  is  always  most  grateful. 

However,  it  was  soon  perceived  that  meat  broiled  on  coals 
could  pot  be  kept  free  from  dirt,  for  some  of  the  ashes  always 
adhered  to  it,  of  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  rid  it. 

*  The  sabre-tasche,  or  sabre-pouch,  is  a  kind  of  bag  suspended 
from  the  shoulder-belt,  which  supports  the  sword  of  the  light-armed 
troops,  and  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  anecdote  of  the  soldier. 
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To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  it  was  put  on  a  spit,  which 
was  then  placed  over  the  burning  coals,  supported  by  stones 
of  suitable  height. 

This  was  the  origin  of  steaks,  a  preparation  as  simple  as  it 
is  savoary,  for  broiled  meat  of  every  description  has  always 
been  a  favourite. 

Things  were  much  in  the  same  state  in  Homer's  time.  We 
trust  our  readers  will  be  amused  by  the  manner  in  which 
Aciiilles  received  in  his  tent  three  of  the  most  distinguished 
amongst  the  Greeks,  one  of  whom  was  a  king. 

Thus  we  see  a  king,  the  son  of  a  king,  and  three  Greek 
generals,  dining  very  heartily  on  bread,  wine  and  roasted 
meat. 

We  must  believe  that  if  Achilles  and  Patroclus  thus  occu- 
pied themselves  in  preparing  the  feast,  it  was  because  the  oc- 
casion was  an  extraordinary  one,  and  to  do  the  more  honour 
to  the  distinguished  guests  they  were  about  to  entertain,  for 
on  ordinary  occasion  the  cooking  was  entrusted  to  the  slaves 
and  the  women,  which  we  further  learn  from  Homer,  in  the 
Odyssey,when  describingthe  banquets  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope. 

In  former  days  the  entrails  of  animals  stuffed  with  blood  and 
fat  (the  pudding)  were  considered  an  exquisite  dish. 

At  that  time,  and  no  doubt  long  before,  poetry  and  music 
were  associated  with  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

Venerable  minstrels  sang  the  praises  of  nature,  the  loves  of 
the  gods  and  the  exploits  of  heroes ;  they  exercised  a  sort  of 
priesthood,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  divine  Homer  himself 
was  descended  from  some  of  those  inspired  men ;  he  would 
have  never  gained  such  fame,  had  not  his  poetical  studies  com- 
menced with  his  childhood. 

Madame  Dacier  remarks  that  in  no  part  of  his  works  does 
Homer  make  any  mention  of  boiled  beef. 

The  Hebrews  were  more  advanced  in  consequence  of  their 
having  dwelt  in  Egypt ;  they  had  vessels  which  were  capable 
of  resisting  the  fire,  and  it  was  in  one  of  those  vessels  that  the 
pottage  was  made,  which  Jacob  sold  at  such  a  price  to  his 
brother  Esau. 

It  is  impossible  to  learn  how  man  first  arrived  at  the  know* 
ledge  of  working  metals ;  it  is  said  that  Tubal-Cain  was  the 
first  wlio  made  the  attempt. 

Our  knowledge  of  science  at  the  present  day  enables  us  to 
make  use  of  one  metal  in  working  another;  we  hold  it  with  the 
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Eincers,  we  weld  it  with  the  hammer,  we  cat  it  with  the  file, 
at  we  have  never  met  one  who  oould  tell  us  how  the  first  pin* 
'oers  and  the  first  hammer  were  made. 

As  soon  as  vessels^  either  of  brass  or  earthenware^  were  ren- 
dered capable  of  resisting  fire,  cookery  made  rapid  progress ; 
meats  could  then  be  seasoned,  and  made  more  palatable*  vege* 
tables  boiled,  and  bouillon,  gravies  and  jellies  followed  without 
ifitermission. 

The  oldest  books  in  our  possession  speak  in  glowing  terms 
of  the  banquets  of  the  kings  of  the  east.  It  is  easj  to  under- 
stand that  those  monarchs  who  ruled  over  such  fertile  coun- 
tries, capable  of  producing  so  many  things,  particularly  spices 
and  perfumes,  kept  sumptuous  tables,  but  we  are  ignorant  of 
their  detluls.  We  only  snow  that  Cadmus,  who  introduced 
letters  into  Greece,  was  cook  to  the  king  of  Sidon.  He  was  a 
kind  of  oriental  Soyer* 

It  was  those  voluptuous  and  effeminate  people  who  intro- 
duced the  custom  of  surrounding  the  banquet  table  with 
couches,  and  eating  in  a  reclined  position. 

This  refinement,  which  was  evidence  of  weakness  in  the 
people,  was  not  everywhere  equally  well  received.  Those  who 
valued  strength  and  courage,  those  with  whom  frugality  was 
a  virtue,  were  for  a  long  time  opposed  to  it ;  at  last,  it  was 
adopted  in  Athens,  and  became  universal  over  the  civilised 
world. 

The  art  of  cooking  was  brought  to  great  perfection  by  the 
Athenians,  who  were  a  refined  people  and  fond  of  novelties ; 
kings,  wealthy  private  individuals,  poets  and  learned  men  set 
the  example,  and  even  phibsophers  did  not  think  it  beneath 
them  to  enjoy  those  luxuries  which  were  drawn  from  the 
bosom  of  nature. 

According  to  what  we  read  in  the  ancient  authors,  their 
banquets  must  have  been  regular  festival  entertainments. 

The  chase,  angling,  and  commerce  supplied  them  with  a 
great  portion  of  these  objects,  which,  to  this  day,  are  considered 
luxuries,  and  which  then  competition  raised  to  a  fabulous 
pcice. 

Even  the  arts  contributed  to  ornament  their  tables,  around 
which  the  guests  ranged  themselves  on  couches  covered  with 
rich  purple  tapestry. 

It  was  their  constant  study  to  add  to  the  pleasures  of  their 
good  cheer  that  of  agreeable  conversation,  and  table-talk 
became  a  regular  science. 
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The  minifltrels,  who  were  usually  introduced  at  the  third 
coarse,  bad  lost  all  their  wonted  gravitj ;  they  were  no  longer 
exclusively  employed  in  singing  the  praises  of  the  gods,  of 
heroes  and  historical  exploits ;  but  they  sang  of  friendship, 
love,  and  pleasure,  with  a  sweetness  and  harmony,  sudi  as  are 
now  rareW  enjoyed. 

The  Wines  of  Greece,  much  prized  to  this  day,  had  been 
examined  and  classified  by  connoisseurs ;  they  generally  com- 
menced their  repast  with  the  lightest  wines  and  ended  it  with 
the  strongest;  but  on  extraordinary  occasions  they  went 
through  the  entire  list,  and  what  is  very  different  with  us,  the 
size  of  the  cup  increased  in  proportion  to  the  good  quality  of 
the  wine. 

The  finest  women  also  contributed  to  ornament  those  sump- 
tuous entertainments ;  the  presence  of  beautiful  women,  games 
and  amusements  of  every  kind  prolonged  the  pleasures  of  the. 
evening.  Voluptuousness  was  inhaled  through  every  pore, 
and  more  than  one  Aristippus  who  entered  under  the  banner  df 
Plato,  took  his  exit  under  that  of  Epicurus. 

The  learned  men  of  the  day  made  the  pleasure  which  they 
derived  from  those  delightful  reunions  the  subject  of  tfaenr 
poems*  Plato,  Athenaeus,  and  many  others,  have  immwtaiieed 
their  names.  But,  alas  I  their  works  are  lo^ ;  and  if  there  is 
one  more  to  be  regretted  than  another,  it  is  the  GaUronomf 
of  ArcAestraius,  and  which  is  translated  by  Ennius  in  hta 
Carmina  HedypaiAetica. 

"This  great  writer,"  we  are  told,  "travelled  over  land 
and  sea  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  what  they  were  best  capable  ol 
producing.  He  studied  in  his  travels,  not  the  customs  of  the 
people,  sinoe  they  never  change,  but  be  visited  those  laborA* 
tones  where  the  luxuries  of  the  table  are  prepared,  and  he 
only  conversed  with  such  men  as  could  contribute  to  his  pleasores, 
or  forward  the  object  he  had  in  view.  His  poem  is  a  treasure 
of  science,  every  Une  of  which  contains  a  precept/' 

Such  was  the  state  of  cookery  in  Greece,  and  it  remained 
so  up  to  the  time  when  a  few  adventurers,  who  after  establish- 
ing themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  extended  their 
sway  over  the  neighbouring  states,  and  finished  by  conquering 
the  world. 

Good  cheer  was  a  thing  unknown  to  the  Romans  as  long  as 
they  were  only  fighting  for  independence,  or  making  war   on 
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their  neighbonre,  who  were  as  poor  as  themselves.  At  that 
time  their  gefierals  whistled  at  tlie  plough  and  lived  on  vegeta- 
bles. Historians  dwell  with  pleasure  on  those  primitive  times, 
when  ft'Qgality  was  considered  an  honour.  But  when  thej 
extended  their  conquests  into  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Greece ;  when 
they  regaled  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  vanquished,  in 
those  countries  where  civilization  was  most  advanced,  they 
carried  back  to  Borne  those  dishes  which  delighted  them 
abroad  j  and  we  have  reaeon  to  believe  they  were  well  received. 

The  Bomans  sent  a  deputation  to  Athens,  to  report  on  thef 
laws  of  Solon,  also  for  the  purpose  of  studying  belles-lettres, 
and  philosophy*  While  refining  their  manners,  they  partook 
of  their  entertainments,  and  learned  to  appreciate  them>  and 
cooks  arrived  in  Borne,  in  the  company  of  orators,  philosophers, 
rhetoricians,  and  poeta. 

In  the  course  of  time,  when  a  series  of  victories  caused  the 
wealth  of  the  world  to  flow  into  Borne,  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  were  indulged  in  to  a  degree  almost  incredible. 

They  partook  of  everything  that  could  possibly  be  procured, 
from  the  grasshopper  to  the  ostrich,  from  the  dormouse  to 
the  boar:^  everything  that  could  quicken  the  appetite  was, 
tried  as  a  sauoe,  and  employed  as  such,  even  substances  the  use 
of  which  we  could  never  oompre^iend,  such  as  a$8qfcUida. 

The  whole  world  was  put  under  contribution,  both  by  armiea 
and  travellers,  to  supply  the  wants  of  Borne,  Pintadoes  (sea- 
fowl)  from  Africa,  rabbits  and  trufiBes  from  Spain,  pheasants 


•  Glires  farsi. — Glirea  islcio  porcine,  item  ptilpis  ex  omni  glirittm 
membro  tritis,  cum  pipere,  oaclosisy  lasere,  liqaamine,  fardes  glires, 
etsutos  in  tegul4  po8ito8»  mittes  in  fnrDum>aat  farsoB  inclibaro  coques. 

The  Dormonsa  was  considered  a  great  luxury,  sometimes  scales 
were  brought  to  the  table  to  ascertain  its  weight.      Everj^body  is 
familiar  with  Martial's  epigram  of  the  dormouse  xiii,  59. 
Tota  mihi  dormitur  hyems,  et  pinguior  illo 
Tempore  sum,  quo  me  nil  nisi  somnus  alit. 
Lister,  a   physician    and   gastronomer    of  the    reign    of   Queen 
Anne,    when    speaking    or   the    advantage    which    cookery    may 
derive  from  the  use  of  scales,  observes,  that  if  twelve  lai-ks  do  not 
weigh  twelve  ounces,  they  are  scarcely  fit  to  be  eatea  j  that  they  are 
passable  if  they  weigh  twelve  ounces ;  but  if  they  weigh  thirteen 
ounces,  they  are  plump  and  excellent.      See  also  that  glorious  chap- 
ter (XLIV.,)  in  Peregrine  Pickle,  in  which  "  The  Doctor  proposes 
an  entertainment  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients.*' 
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from  Greece,   where  they  were  brought  from"  the  banks  of 
Phasis^  and  peacocks,  from  the  extremities  of  Asia. 

The  greatest  men  in  Rome  boasted  of  having  beaatiful 
gardens,  in  which  they  coltivated  not  only  the  fruits  already 
known,  such  as  the  pear^  the  apple,  the  fig,  the  grape,  bai 
even  those  which  were  brought  from  foreign  countries,  namely, 
the  apricot,  from  Armenia,  the  peach,  from  Persia,  quinces, 
from  Sidon,  the  raspberry,  from  the  valleys  of  Mount  Ida,  and 
cherries,  which  were  introduced  by  LucuUus,  after  his  con- 
quest of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 

These  importations,  which  necessarily  took  place  under  very 
different  circumstances,  prove  at  least  that  the  impulse  was 
general,  for  all  felt  pride  and  pleasure  in  contributing  to  the 
enjoyments  of  the  sovereign  people. 

Of  all  dishes,  fish  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  lux- 
uries. Some  fish  was  preferred  to  others,  and  this  preference 
increased  according  to  the  latitude  in  which  it  was  taken. 
Fish  from  foreign  countries  was  brought  to  Rome,  packed  in 
honey,  and  when  grand  entertainments  were  given,  it  was 
purchased  at  an  immense  price,  owing  to  the  competition 
amongst  the  consumers,  some  of  whom  were  richer  than  kings. 

Drinks  were  also  an  object  of  special  care  and  attention. 
The  wines  of  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  were  the  delight  of  the 
Romans  ;  and  as  they  were  prized  according  to  the  province, 
or  the  year  in  which  they  were  produced,  they  always  had  a 
sort  of  certificate  of  their  birth,  written  on  the  jar, — 
O  nata  mecum  consule  Manlio. 

This  was  not  all.  Owing  to  the  spirit  of  advancement 
which  we  have  already  alluded  to,  they  endeavoured  to  render 
the  wine  more  pungent  and  odorous ;  they  put  into  it  flowers, 
aromatics,  and  drugs  of  every  kind,  and  those  mixtures  which 
contemporary  writers  have  handed  down  to  us  under  the  name 
of  conditay  must  have  had  the  effect  of  inflaming  the  tongue, 
and  strongly  exciting  the  stomach. 

And  it  is  thus  that  already  at  this  early  period  we  see  the 
Romans  dreaming  of  Alcohol,  which  was  not  discovered  for 
more  than  fifteen  centuries  afterwards. 

But  it  was  in  the  furniture  of  the  banquet  room  that  the 
Romans  particularly  showed  their  love  of  display. 

Every  article  of  furniture  necessary  for  the  banquet,  was  of 
the  most  superior  materials,  and  workmanship.     The  number 
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of  courses  exceeded  twenty^  and  as  each  course  was  served, 
everything  previously  in  use  was  removed.  Slaves  were  es- 
pecially appointed  to  wait  iu  the  banquet-room^  and  every  one 
had  his  duties  assigned  to  him  .with  the  greatest  care. 

The  hall  was  filled  with  the  most  exquisite  perfume, 
and  heralds  proclaimed  the  qualities  of  those  dishes  which  de- 
served special  attention^  and  announced  the  claims  they 
had  to  this  sort  of  ovation;  in  fact  nothing  was  omitted 
which  could  quicken  the  appetite,  keep  up  the  attention,  or 
prolong  the  pleasures  of  the  gueste. 

But  this  display  of  luxury  had  its  whims  as  well  as  its  ex- 
travagance. Such  were  those  banquets  where  the  fish  and 
fowl  served  up  could  be  counted  by  thousands^  and  those  dishes 
which  had  no  other  merit  but  that  of  being  dear,  such  for  in- 
stance as  the  one  composed  of  the  brains  of  five  hundred  os- 
triches, and  another  consisting  of  the  tongues  of  five  thousand 
speaking  birds. 

Thus,  we  think  we  can  easily  account  for  those  vast  sums 
which  Luoullus  expended  on  his  table,  and  form  an  idea  of 
the  enormous  cost  of  those  banquets  which  he  gave  in  the 
hall  of  Apollo,  where  he  was  known  to  exhaust  every  means 
possible  to  gratify  the  appetites  of  his  guests. 

Those  days  might  be  revived  amongst  us,  but  to  perform 
all  those  miracles  over  again,  we  would  requure  another 
Lucullus.  Let  us  suppose  then  a  man  known  to  be  immensely 
rich  wished  to  celebrate  some  financial  or  political  triumph, 
and  give  on  this  occasion  a  magnificent  entertainment  without 
any  regard  to  expense. 

Let  08  suppose  him  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  arts  to 
ornament  in  all  its  departments,  the  place  where  the  banquet 
is  to  be  given,  that  he  commands  the  purveyors  to  provide  his 
guests  with  all  that  art  and  money  can  procure,  and  give  them 
to  drink  the  rarest  and  most  costly  wines. 

That  during  this  sumptuous  repast,  two  plays  are  being  per- 
formed by  the  most  celebrated  comedians. 

That  while  the  banauet  lasts  the  roost  exquisite  vocal  and 
instrumeotal  music  is  heard,  performed  by  the  most  renowned 
artistes. 

That,  between  the  dinner  and  the  coffee,  he  has  prepared 
a  ballet,  danced  after  the  most  charming  and  captivating  style 
of  the  opera. 

That  the  entertainment  concludes  with  a  ball,  where  we 
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see  two  hundred  women  selected  from  among  the  most  beailiU 
ful^  and  four  hundred  of  the  most  elegant  and  aocompliabed 
gentlemen. 

.That  they  are  oonstantl;  supplied  with  all  that  is  most  choioe 
in  the  way  of  warip^  eoolj  and  iced  drinks. 

That  in  the  middle  of  the  night  they  are  served  with  a  mag- 
nificent supper  which  renovates  their  exhausted  strength* 

That  the  attendants  be  fine  looking  fellows^  with  splendid 
liveries,  the  illumination  perfect,  and,  that  nothing  be  omitted 
let  the  host  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  sending  for  his 
guests,  and  seeing  them  all  comfortably  at  home. 

This  idea  being  well  conceived,  well  directed,  well  attended 
to,  and  properly  carried  out  in  all  its  details,  all  who  know 
Paris  will  agree  with  us,  that  the  billa  of  the  next  day  would 
contain  items  that  could  make  the  cashier  of  Lnoullus  himself 
tremble. 

In  pointing  out  what  we  should  do  in  order  to  imitate  this 
magnificent Eome  in  htr/eies  and  festivities,  we  have  sufficiently 
apprized  the  reader  of  what,  in  those  days,  constituted 
a  banquet,  at  which  were  alternately  mtroduced  comedians, 
minstrels,  mimics  and  buffoons,  and  every  tiding  that  could 
contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  those  who  were  assembled  for  no 
other  purpose  but  their  amusement. 

What  was  practised  by  the  Athenians,  subsequently  by  tbe 
Bomans,  and  later  by  ourselves  in  the  middle  ages ;  what  in 
fine,  is  the  custom  of  the  present  day,  has  its  origin  in  the 
nature  of  man  himself,  who  anxiously  looks  forward  to  the 
end  of  the  career  in  which  he  has  entered,  and  to  a  certain  un- 
easiness which  he  feels  as  long  ^s  tbe  time  which  he  may  have 
at  his  disposal,  is  not  wholly  occupied. 

Like  the  Athenians,  the  Romans  ate  in  a  reclining  position, 
but  they  adopted  this  custom  in  a  somewhat  difflbrent  manner* 

They  first  made .  use  of  couohes  at  the  religious  repasts^ 
which  they  offered  to  their  Gods;  then  the  first  magistrates  of 
the  city,  and  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy,  adopted  then  : 
and  in  a  little  time  they  became  in  general  use,  and  continued 
so  to  the  commeucepuent  of  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

These  couches  which,  at  first,  were  but  rude  benches,  cov- 
ered with  skins  and  stuffed  with  straw,  soon  assumed  that  ap- 
pearance  of  elegance  and  luxury  which  characterised  eyery* 
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ihiiig  ooiiDected  with  the  banquets  of  the  Romans.  They 
were  made  of  the  most  rare  wood,  inlaid  with  ivory,  gold, 
and  sometimes  with  precious  ttonea;  they  oonaisted  of  yery 
soft  coahiona,  covered  with  oroaiaental  tapeatiy,  magnifioenUy 
embroidejred. 

They  reclined  on  the  left  aide,  supported  by  the  elbow,  and 
generally  three  persons  lay  on  the  same  couch. 

That  this  oostomi  which  the  Romans  mII,  lecti  riemium, 
was  more  convenient  than  that  which  we  have  adopted,  or  ra-r 
iher  reaumed,  we  do  not  believe. 

Viewing  it  in  a  physical  light,  the  reclining  position  requires 
a  greater  amount  of  ^trength  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  ;  and 
we  always  feel  pain  in  iba  arm  when  it  is  obliged  to  support 
any  part  of  the  body. 

Taking  a  physiological  view  of  it^  there  are  also  many  things 
to  be  said;  the  process  of  digestion  ia  not  so  naturally  gone 
thioogb,  and  the  food  has  more  difficulty  in  finding  its  way 
to  the  stomacib,  in  which  it  ia  hut  imperfectly  milled^ 

It  was  still  more  difficult  to  drink  in  this  position ;  great 
care  and  attention  were  necessary  in  order  not  to  spill  the 
wine  which  was  contained  in  those  large  cups,  that 
always  glittered  on  the  tables  of  the  great ;  and  it  was,  no 
doubt,  to  the  reign  oi  the  laeti  itemiumf  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  proverb,  '*  There  is  many  a  ^p  between  the  cup  and  the 
lip/' 

It  could  not  be  easier  to  eat  with  projniety  in  a  reclining 
position,  when  we  remember  that  many  of  the  guests  wore 
long  beaicd^,  and  that  they  used  their  fingers,  if  not  the  knife, 
in  conveying  their  food  to  the  mouth ;  for  the  forks  is  a  mo- 
dern introduction.  There  were  no  forks  found  in  the  ruinaof 
Herculaneam,  although  some  spoons  were  discovered. 

We  must  suppose  that  outrages  were  often  offered  to  public 
decency  and  moralityi  at  those  banquets,  where  the  guests 
often  passed  the  bounds  of  sobriety,  where  both  sexes  reclined 
together  on  the  same  couches,  and  where  it  was  quite  a  com* 
mon  thing  to  see  some  of  them  asleep. 

Nampran8U9  jaceo,  et  Mutur  supinu^ 
.,    PerUindo  tumcamque,  pelliumque. 

As  soon  as  the  Christian  religion,  after  having  survived  those 
persecutions  which  embrued  its  cradle  in  blood,  acquired  any 
loflaeDce,  its  ministers  at  once  raised  their  voices  against  the 
excesses  of  intemperance.    They  censured  the  length  of  those 
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repast8  wliere  all  their  precepts  were  violated  by  the  protracted 
indulgence  of  everv  pleasure  and  luxury.  Devoted  by  choice 
and  profession  to  an  austere  life,  they  placed  excess  in  eating 
and  drinking  amongst  the  capital  sins ;  they  condemned  in  no 
measured  terms  the  promiscuous  mingling  of  the  sexes,  and  se- 
verely criticised  the  custom  of  eating  in  a  reclined  position,  a 
custom  which  originated  in  culpable  effeminancy,and  which  they 
looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  most  of  those  abuses  which  they 
deplored. 

Their  threatening  voice  made  itself  heard  ;  the  coach  do 
longer  ornamented  the  banquet  room,  and  the  old  custom  of 
eating  in  a  sitting  position  was  resumed ;  and  by  a  fortunate 
coincidence,  this  form,  which  was  suggested  by  morality,  was 
found  in  no  way  to  lessen  their  enjoyment. 

At  the  time  we  are  writing  about,  festive  or  social  poetry 
was  considerably  modified,  and  assumed  in  the  months  of 
Horace,  Tibullus,  and  other  authors,  nearly  contemporary,  a 
languid  and  effeminate  strain,  which  was  not  known  to  the 
Greek  poets.    For  example  : — 

Dulce  ridentum  Lalagem  amabo, 
Dulce  loquentem. — Horace. 

Quseris  quot  mihi  batiationes 

Tuae,  Lesbia,  sint  satis  superque. — Catullui. 

Fande,  puella,  pande  capillulos 
Elavos,  lucentes  ut  aurum  nitidum. 
Pande,  puella,  collum  candidum 
Productum  bene  candidis  humeris. — GaUus. 

The  five  or  six  centuries  we  have  just  gone  over  iir^  few 
pages  were  the  golden  age  of  cooking,  but  the  arrival,  or  rather 
the  irruption,  of  the  people  from  the  North  changed  and  over- 
turned everything;  and  those  gay  days  were  followed  by 
long  and  impenetrable  darkness. 

On  the  arrival  of  those  strangers  the  art  of  cooking  disappeared 
with  all  the  other  sciences  of  which  it  is  the  compamon  and 
perhaps  the  product.  Most  of  the  cooks  were  massacred  in 
the  palaces  in  the  act  of  clearing  away  the  tables ;  the  others 
fled  in  order  not  to  administer  to  the  pleasures  of  the  enemies 
of  their  country,  and  the  few  who  offered  their  services  had  the 
mortification  of  contemptuous  refusal 
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Those  savages,  with  coarse  stomachs  and  burning  throats, 
were  insensible  to  the  pleasures  of  delicate  food. 

Large  quarters  of  meat  and  venison  with  immense  quantities 
of  the  strongest  drink  sufficed  for  their  repast,  which  was 
nothing  but  a  continued  scene  of  revels  and  debauchery ;  and 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  usurpers  were  generally  armed,  the 
banquet-room  was  often  covered  with  blood. 

However,  it  is  the  nature  of  things,  that  what  is  carried  to 
excess  will  not  last.  The  conquerors  became  weary  of  their 
mielty ;  they  united  themselves  with  the  vanquished,  became 
somewhat  more  civiUzed,  soon  began  to  appreciate  the  charms 
of  social  life. 

The  effect  of  this  refinement  in  their  manners  was  quickly 
evident  in  their  mode  of  living ;  they  invited  their  friends,  not 
as  heretofore,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  gratifying  their  appetites, 
but  rather  to  regale  them,  and  the  latter  perceiv^  that  the  object 
was  to  amuse  and  entertain  them  ;  they  were  now  more  refined 
in  their  pleasure,  and  more  sincere  and  friendly  in  their  enter- 
tainments. 

These  improvements,  which  took  place  towards  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  became  still  more  remarkable  under  Charle- 
magne ;  this  great  king,  as  we  see  by  his  Capitulars,  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  that  his  demesnes  should  produce  all  that  was 
necessary  for  the  luxury  of  his  table. 

Under  this  prince,  and  his  successors,  the  fetes  took  the  form 
of  gallantry  and  chivalry;  ladies  came  to  ornament  the  court; 
they  distributed  the  prizes  of  valour;  pheasants  with  gilt' 
claws,  and  the  peacock  with  outspread  tail,  were  carried  to  the 
table  of  piinces,  by  pages  trimmed  ingold  lace,  and  by  young 
girls  oi  high  birth  who,  notwithstanding  tlieir  innocence,  were 
desirous  to  please. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  this  was  the  third  time  the  ladies, 
who  were  excluded  from  society  by  the  Greeks,  the  Romans 
and  the  Francs,  were  invited  to  ornament  the  banquet  table. 
The  Ottomans  alone  have  resisted  this  appeal ;  but  frightful 
storms  are  gathering  over  this  unsocial  people,  and  thirty  years 
shall  not  pass  over  our  heads,  before  we  hear  the  tremendous 
roar  of  the  cannon  proclaim  the  emancipation  of  the  odalisques. 

The  move,  once  made,  has  been  transmitted  down  to  us,  ac- 
quiring great  prc^ressive  motion  from  the  conflict  of  succeeding 
generations. 
The  most  exalted  ladies  occupied  themselves  at  home  in  pre« 
82 
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paring  food,  ^hich  they  considered  as  one  of  the  moat  im- 
portant duties  of  hospitality ;  this  vas  still  the  eostom  in  Franee 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  ^nturj. 

Under  their  pretty  hands  food  was  made  to  npdergo  the 
most  singular  transformatioBS ;  the  eel  had  the  tongue  of  the 
serpent;  the  rabbit  appeared  to  have  the  ears  of  a  eat,  with 
such  other  amusing  contrivances. 

They  made  great  use  of  those  spioea  which  the  Venetiana 
had  begun  to  import  from  the  East^  aa  well  as  oi  the  perfoflMd 
waters  which  were  provided  by  the  Arabs,  so  moeh  so^  thai 
fish  was  often  prepared  in  rosewater.  Th^  luxury  of  the  table  coa^ 
sisted  principally  in  the  number  of  dishes;  and  this  was  earned 
to  such  an  excess  that  kiuge  thought  it  necessary  to  check  it 
by  a  law  which  met  with  the  same  fate  as  thofte  laws  which  wete 
n[iade  for  a  like  purpose^  and  under  similar  circumstances,  by 
Qreek  and  £oman  legislators.  They  were  laughed  at,  evaded 
and  forgotten ;  and  were  only  suffered  to  remain  in  books  to 
serve  as  relics  of  the  past 

Thus  people  continued  to  live  well  as  long  as  they  coaki,  and 
particularly  in  abbeys,  convents  and  monasteriea,  be^uae  the 
wealth  belonging  to  thoae  establishmenta  waa  pot  exposed  to 
the  dangers  and  uncertainties  of  civil  war,  which  frequently 
desolated  France. 

Convinced  as  we  are  that  the  ladies  of  France  devoted  a  oon« 
siderable  portion  of  their  time  to  the  affairs  of  tJiieir  kitchens,  we 
may  conclude  that  to  them  is  due  that  indisputable  pre^mi* 
nenoe  which  French  cookery  has  always  had  in  Europe,  mkl 
which  it  has  principally  acquired  by  an  immense  number  of 
exquidite,  light  and  dainty  dishes,  which  none  but  women  could 
produce  or  fancy. 

We  have  said  that  people  lived  well  a%  long  09  ih^  could,  but 
they  could  not  do  so  always. 

The  suppers  of  kings  theofisdves  were  often  left  to  ehaniee. 
We  know  that  during  the  civil  wars  Henry  IV,  wa^  not  always 
sure  of  his  supper,  and  that  be  woUld  have  made  bttt  a  veqr 
poor  one  a  certain  evening  if  he.  had  nv4  had  tl^  gwd  senae  to 
admit  to  his  table  the  citizen  who  happened  to  have  the  u»|j 
turkey  in  the  town  in  whieh  tiie  king  was  to  pa»i  the  night* 

However,  the  art  progressed  imperceptibly ;  the  crusaders 
enriched  it  with  the  scallioA,  takeu  from  the  plains  of  As^lon; 
the  parsley  was  brought  from  Italy;  and  long  before  the  tiiue 
of  liouis  IX.  pork  butchers  and  salvage  miners  had  roalised 
fortunes. 
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Pastry  Cooks  were  in  this  reign  equally  successful,  and  the 
results  of  their  industry  held  a  conspicuous  place  on  every  fes- 
U?e  board.  From  that  time  Ihey  became  a  very  considerable 
body,  and  Louis  IX,  gave  them  statutes,  in  which  was  noticed 
the  privilege  of  making  altar  breads. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Dutch 
introduced  coflfee  into  Europe.*  Soliman  Aga,  this  wealthy 
Turk,  who  was  such  a  favourite  with  our  ancestors,  treated 
them  to  the  first  cup,  in  1660;  an  American  sold  it  publicly  at 
the  fair  of  Saint  Germain,  in  1670  ;  and  the  first  CafSy  orna- 
molted  with  plate  glass  and  marble  tables,  such  as  we  have 
them  at  the  present  day,  was  in  the  Rue  Saint  Andr^  des  Arts. 
Then  also  did  sugar  make  its  appearance,t  and  Scarron,  in 
complaining  of  the  avarice  of  his  sister  in  wishing  to  lessen  the 
nze  of  his  sugar  basin,  has  led  us  to  infer  that  in  his  time,  at 
least,  this  article  of  table  furniture  was  in  use. 

It  was  also  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  use  of  brandy 
became  known.  Distillation,  the  first  ideaof  which  we  have  firom 
the  crusaders,  was,  up  to  that  time,  asecret  which  was  only  known 
to  a  few  learned  men.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  stills  began  to  be  generally  used ;  but  it  was  not 
aotil  Louis  XV.  that  orandy  became  a  general  favourite  ;  and  it 
is  only  very  lately,  that,  after  many  attempts,  we  have  succeeded 
in  producing  alcohol  in  one  operation. 

it  was  also  about  the  same  time  that  the  general  use  of 
tobacco  was  introduced  ;  so  that  sugar,  coffee,  brandy  and 
tobacco,  those  four  very  important  objects,  whether  we  con- 
sider them  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  or  as  a  source  of 
fiscal  wealth,  are  little  more  than  two  centuries  in  existence. 
Thus  things  stood  at  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  under 
this  brilliant  reign,  the  banqueting  art  yielded  to  the  march  of 
intellect,  which  caused  all  the  other  sciences  to  flourish. 

*Ainoi)^t  the  Europeans,  the  Dutch  were  th«  first  who  broug^ 
the  coffee-plant  from  Arabia,  and  transported  it  to  Batavia,  and  after- 
wards into  Ear  ope. 

Mr.  de  BeissoRt,  lieutenant  general  of  artillery,  brought  a  plant 
from  Amsterdam,  and  presented  it  to  the  JarUk  du  Roi ;  ft  was  the 
first  that  was  seen  in  Paris.    This  coffee-tree  of  which  M.  de  B.  has 

fiTen  a  description,  was,  in  1613,  one  inch  in  diameter^  and  ^ve  feet 
igh ;  the  firnit  is  very  handsome,  and  somewhat  like  a  cherry, 
t  Whatever  Lucretius  may  appear  to  say,  sugar  was  unluiown  to 
the  ancients  ;  sugar  is  the  result  of  science ;  and  without  crystalliza- 
tion the  cane  g^ves  but  a  worthless  and  insipid  juice.  . 
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We  yet  read  with  pleasure  those  f^tes,  which  were  the  admi- 
ration of  all  Europe,  and  of  those  tournaments  in  which,  for 
the  last  time,  the  lace  glistened  that  has  since  been  replaced 
by  the  bayonet,  and  the  knights  clad  in  shining  armour,  no 
longer  of  use  against  the  fury  of  the  cannon. 

Those  fetes  terminated  with  a  banquet,  which  appeared 
to  be  the  crowning  of  all,  for  such  is  the  nature  of  man,  that 
he  can  never  be  completely  happy,  as  long  as  his  taste  is  not 
wholly  gratified ;  and  this  imperious  want  has  brought  eyen 
grammar  under  his  subjection,  so  much  so,  that  to  say  a  thing 
is  done  in  a  superior  manner,  we  say  it  was  done  with    taste. 

As  a  necessary  consequence,  those  who  presided  over  the 
preparations  for  those  banquets,  became  men  of  much  im- 
portance, and  justly  so,  for  they  unite  many  different  qualities, 
that  is,  genius  to  invent,  knowledge  to  dispose,  judgment  in 
observing  proportion,  and  sagacity  to  discover  defect,  firmness 
to  have  their  orders  carried  out,  and  punctuality,  in  having  all 
in  due  time. 

It  is  on  those  great  occasions,  that  the  splendour  of  the 
surtouU^  (epergne)  began  to  be  displayed,  a  new  art,  which 
unites  painting  and  sculpture,  and  presents  to  the  eye  an 
agreeable  picture,  and  sometimes  a  site  appropriate  to  the  cir- 
cumstance or  the  hero  of  the  f6te. 

It  was  here  that  the  genius  of  the  artist  was  required,  and 
showed  itself. 

But  soon,  more  select  parties  and  more  delicate  repasts  re- 
quired much  more  accurate  attention  and  greater  care. 

It  was  at  the  small  dinner  party  at  the  Favorile^,  and  the 
suppers  of  courtezans  and  the  wealthy  that  the  cooks  displayed 
their  talents,  and  animated  by  laudable  ambition  they  sought 
to  eclipse  each  other. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  reign  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated 
cooks  were  always  associated  with  that  of  their  patrons,  who 
ever  acknowledged  them  with  pride ;  and  the  names  of  the 
most  distinguished  figured  in  books  on  cooking  by  the  side  of 
those  dishes  which  they  patronised,  invented  or  created.  This 
strange  medley  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  our  days  ;  we  are  not 
less  gourmands  than  our  ancestors,  on  the  contrary,  but  we  give 
ourselves  much  less  trouble  about  the  name  of  the  artiste  who 
reigns  no  more  above  ground.  The  praise  which  we  give  through 
the  left  ear  is  the  only  tribute  of  admiration  we  accord  to  the 
artiste  who  contributes  so  much  to  our  pleasures ;   aud  the 
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restaurateurs,  that  is,  the  public  cooks,  are  those  who  receive 
the  only  praise  which  ranks  them  with  great  capitalists.  Viili 
dulei. 

It  was  for  Louis  XIV.  that  the  summer  thorn,  which  he 
called  the  sweet  pear^  was  brought  from  the  Levant ;  and  it 
was  in  his  old  age  that  liqaeurs  were  first  used. 

This  prince  suffered  much  from  debility  and  those  symptoms 
which  people  generally  feel  after  the  age  of  sixty;  brandy  was 
mixed  with  sugar  and  perfumes  to  make  for  him,  what  was  called 
e&r dial  potions.     Such  was  the  origin  of  the  liqueur  trade. 

We  may  remark  that  nearly  about  this  time  cookery  was  in 
its  highest  state  of  perfection  in  England.  Queen  Anne  was 
?eryfond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table;  she  was  often  known  even 
to  converse  with  her  cook ;  and  the  old  English  cookery-books 
contain  several  dishes  designed  after  Queen  Anne's  taste. 

This  science,  which  remained  stationary  during  the  sway  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  continued  to  progress  under  the  regency. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  an  enlightened  prince,  so  far 
as  regards  the  table,  was  well  known  for  the  elegance  of 
his  entertainments,  which,  as  we  know  from  authentic  sources, 
consisted  principally  of  the  rarest  and  most  delicate  fowl,  fish 
of  various  kinds  and  as  fresh  as  when  taken  out  of  the  water, 
and  the  finest  turkeys,  stuffed  with  truffles. 

Truffled  turkeys  I !  I  the  fame  of  which  is  increasing  every 
day  ;  blessed  stars,  whose  apparition  fills  the  heart  of  every 
lover  of  good  cheer  with  delight. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XV.  was  equally  in  favour  of  the  science 
of  cookery.  Eighteen  years'  peace  soon  healed  up  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  sixty  years'  war ;  wealth  acquired  by  industry  and 
diffused  by  commerce,  together  with  the  salaries  of  government 
officers,  did  away  with  the  inequalities  of  fortune,  and  the 
spirit  of  conviviality  was  diffused  through  all  classes  of  society.* 

It  is  very  easy  to  entertain  a  large  number  when  their 

*  From  the  information,  writes  Brillat-Savarin,  which  1  have  got 
from  several  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  a  dinner  for  ten  persons, 
in  1740,  consisted  of  as  follows: — 

(         Soup. 
1st  Course.  <  Baked  veal. 

(         Side  dishes. 

{Turkey. 
Vegetables. 


Salad. 

Cream  (sometimes). 
Cheese. 
3rd  Course.  -J  Fruit. 


{ 


Jam. 
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appetites  are  good ;  with  butchers'  meat,  fowl,  venison, 
and  a  few  well  selected  dishes  of  fish,  j'ou  have  a  dinner  for  sixty 
persons. 

But  to  gratify  those  who  never  open  their  mouths  but  to 
make  pretty  faces,  to  entice  those  flatulent  women,  to  excite 
papier  mache  stomachs,  or  put  life  into  those  worn  out  ihiu 
flanked  individuals  of  no  appetite,  would  require  more  genius, 
more  judgmental  and  perseverance  than  would  be  necessary  to 
solve  the  most  difiicult  problem  of  geometrical  infinity. 

Having  now  come  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  days  of 
the  Revolution,  we  shall  not  dwell  upon  those  changes  which 
our  fathers  witnessed ;  but  shall  merely  notice  the  most  remark- 
able of  those  improvements  that  have  taken  place  since  1774 
in  the  banqueting  art. 

Those  improvements  have  had  for  their  object  the  natural 
part  of  the  art,  and  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  people 
connected  therewith ;  and  although  these  two  orders  of  things 
are  constantly  acting  upon  each  other,  we  have  considered  it 
advisable  for  the  sake  of  clearness  to  treat  each  separately. 

All  professions  connected  with  the  preparing  or  selling  of 
food,  such  as  cooks,  victuallers,  pastry  cooks,  confectioners 
and  provision  dealers,  &c.,  have  multiplied  and  are  steadily  in* 
creasing  :  and  what  proves  that  this  increase  was  really  wanted 
is,  that  their  numbers  have  not  interfered  with  their  prosperity. 

The  sciences  of  chemistry  and  physics  have  lent  their  aid  to 
the  alementary  art.  The  most  learned  men  have  not  thought 
it  beneath  them  to  occupy  themselves  about  our  daily  wants, 
and  have  introduced  improvements  from  the  simplest  dish  of 
the  artisan  to  the  most  costly  and  exquisite  meats  served  up  in 
gold  and  crystal. 

New  professions  have  sprung  up  ;  for  instance,  those  small 
pastry  cooks,  combining  the  pastry  cook,  properly  speaking, 
and  the  confectioner.  Their  trade  consists  of  all  those  prepara- 
tions in  which  butter  is  mixed  with  sugar,  eggs,  lees,  such  as 
biscuits,  macaroons,  ornamented  cakes,  meringues,  and  other 
delicacies  in  pastry. 

The  art  of  preserving  food  has  also  become  a  distinct  pro- 

The  plates  were  changed  but  three  times,  after  soup,  at  the  second 
course  and  des&ert ;  cof^e  was  seldom  served  up  after  dinner,  but 
very  often  raspberry,  or  cherry  brandy,  which  was  then  not  long  in 
use. 
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fession,  the  object  of  which  is  to  supply  us  in  every  season 
with  those  things  which  are  peculiar  to  a  particular  time  of 
the  year.  Horticulture  has  made  great  progress,  hot  houses 
supply  us  with  the  fruits  of  the  tropics ;  various  kinds  of  ve- 
getables that  have  been  acquired  by  cultivation  or  from  foreign 
countries,  and  atnongst  others  that  kind  of  musk  melon  which 
never  produces  bad  fruit,  give  the  lie  to  the  proverb.* 

We  have  cultivated,  imported  and  presented  in  regular 
order,  the  wine  of  every  country,  the  Madeira  which  opens  the 
trenches,  the  French  wines  that  divide  the  duty  between  tliem, 
and  the  wines  of  Spain  and  Africa,  which  crown  the  work. 

The  French  have  adopted  foreign  dishes  such  as  karik, 
beefsteak  ;  sauces  such  as  caviar,  soy ;  drinks  as  punch,  negus 
and  others. 

In  EngUnd  Coffee  has  become  very  popular,  in  the  morning 
for  breakfast,  and  after  dinner,  as  a  tunic  and  refreshing  drink. 

A  great  variety  of  vases  and  utensils  have  been  invented 
with  other  necessaries,  which  give  the  repast  more  or  less  an 
appearance  of  luxdry  and  festivity ;  so  that  when  strangers 
come  to  Paris,  they  find  on  the  tables  several  objects  of  which 
Ihey  know  neither  the  name  nor  the  use. 

Froih  all  tho^  facts  W6  may  draw  this  general  conclusion ; 
that  the  order,  system,  and  regularity  observable  before,  during 
and  after  our  banquets  show  a  desire  to  pledse,  which  must 
be  highly  gratifying  to  our  guests. 

We  have  from  the  Greek  the  word  gastronomy ;  it  sounds 
pleasing  to  the  educated  ear,  and  although  not  well  uu- 
derstood,  it  suffices  to  pronounce  it  to  bring  a  smile  on  every 
countenance. 

La  GourmandUfi  has  beeti  distinguished  from  voracity  or  glut- 
tony ;  it  has  been  looked  upon  as  merely  a  propensity  which 
'  may  be  acknowledged  as  a  social  quality,  agreeable  to  the  host, 
prtjfltable  to  the  guest,  and  useful  to  science ;  and  gourmands 
have  been  ranked  beside  all  other  amateurs  who  have  also  a 
known  object  in  view. 

A  general  spirit  of  conviviality  has  diffused  itself  through 

*  *•  You  Hiust  try  fifty  to  get  one  to  your  liking.**  It  seems  that  the 
melon  as  we  caltivate  it  was  not  known  to  the  Homans :  what  thej 
called  melo  and  pepo  was  but  a  kind  of  cucumber  which  thev  eat 
with  a  Tenr  rich  sauce.  See  Apicius, />«  Re  Culinaria,  Kd.  Be!rn- 
hold,  Ansbach,  1800. 
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every  class  of  society  ;  dituier  parlies  are  becoming  more  nu-  , 
roerous^  and  each  in  entertaining  his  friends^  endeavours  to 
provide  for  them  the  best  of  whatever  he  has  remarked  in 
other  more  distinguished  circles. 

The  pleasure  that  people  feel  in  being  thus  together  has  led  to 
more  appropriate  divisions  of  time,  in  devoting  to  business  the 
time  that  elapses  between  day-break  and  sun-set,  and  the 
surplus  to  those  pleasures  that  accompany  and  follow  the 
banquet. 

Cold  breakfasts,  dejunera  h  lafourchetie,  have  been  institu- 
ted, a  repast  remarkable  as  well  for  the  class  of  meats  of  which 
it  is  composed,  as  the  gaiety  that  always  reigns  there,  together 
with  the  n^glig^e  it  tolerates  in  dress. 

Tea  is  now  frequently  introduced  in  the  evening,  a  refresh- 
ment the  more  extraordinary,  as  it  is  intended  for  those  who 
have  dined  sumptuously,  and  who  are  not  supposed  to  be 
either  hungry  or  thirsty ;  its  only  object  being  to  serve  as  a 
pastime,  and  is  taken  merely  as  a  drawing-room  dainty. 

Political  banquets  have  been  instituted,  and  frequently  given 
for  the  last  sixty  years  whenever  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  bring  any  influence  to  bear  upon  a  large  number  of  persons ; 
a  repast  which  is  always  presided  over  by  a  chairman,  who, 
however,  attracts  no  particular  attention,  and  where  pleasure  is 
only  looked  upon  as  a  future  memory. 

At  last  restaurateurs  have  made  their  appearance,  an  insti- 
tution altogether  new,  and  which  was  quite  un(3xpected, 
and  such  that  any  man  who  can  command  four  or  five  shillings  in 
London,  or  three  or  four  francs  in  Paris,  may  in  a  moment,  and 
without  fail,  or  any  other  trouble  but  that  of  desiring  it,  supply 
himself  with  all  those  real  enjoyments  of  which  the  taste  is 
susceptible. 

The  restaurateur  is  a  man  whose  business  it  is  to  supply  the 
public  with  a  banquet  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  whose  dishes 
are  retailed  at  a  fixed  price,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  his 
customers. 

The  establishment  is  called  a  restaurant,  and  he  who  directs 
it  a  restaurateur.  The  bill  of  fare  contains  a  list  of  the  different 
dishes  with  the  price  of  each  annexed  ;  and  the  pay-bill,  which 
is  furnished  after  dinner,  is  a  list  of  those  dishes  that  have  been 
served,  with  the  price  of  each  marked  opposite. 

Amongst  the  crowds  who  frequent  the  restaurants,  there  are 
few  who  suspect  that  the  man  who  founded  the  restaurant  must 
have  been  a  man  of  genius  and  a  deep  thinker. 
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We  will  follow  up  the  course  of  those  ideas,  the  succession 
of  which  must  have  led  to  the  foundation  of  those  estabhsU- 
ments^  now  so  general  and  so  convenient. 

About  1770,  after  the  gay  dajs  of  Louis  XIY.,  the 
dissipation  under  the  regency^  and  the  long  peace  while  Cardinal 
Fleory  was  minister^  strangers  had  had  as  yet  but  very  little  op- 
portunity in  Paris  of  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

They  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  inn-keeper,  whose 
cooking  was  generally  very  bad.  There  were  a  few  hotels  with 
an  ordinary,  which,  with  some  exceptions,  never  afforded  more 
than  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  which  had  besides  the  in- 
convenience of  being  at  a  fixed  hour 

To  be  sure,  the  stranger  could  accommodate  himself  in  the 
cook-shop,  but  here  he  could  only  procure  a  whole  joint,  and  if 
he  wished  to  invite  a  few  friends  to  dinner,  he  should  give  direc- 
tions beforehand,  so  that  those  who  were  not  fortunate  enough 
to  have  been  invited  by  some  wealthy  family,  left  Paris  without 
knowing  anything  of  the  resources  or  delicacies  of  its  cookery. 

This  state  of  things,  so  injurious  to  Parisian  interests  and 
daily  wants,  could  not  continue,  and  already  some  improve- 
ments were  suggested. 

At  last  there  was  found  a  man  of  judgment,  who  foresaw 
tiiat  such  a  cause  could  not  but  produce  its  effect,  that  the  same 
wants  being  felt  every  day,  at  the  same  hour,  the  customer^ 
would  be  sure  to  come  to  that  place  in  crowds,  where  they  would 
depend  upon  having  those  wants  agreeably  satisfied.  That  if  the 
wing  were  cut  off  a  fowl,  in  favour  of  the  first  comer,  another 
would  present  himself  who  would  be  satisfied  with  tlie  leg ;  that 
a  cut  of  beef,  taken  off  in  the  kitchen  would  not  lessen  the  value 
of  the  joint,  or  render  it  unfit  for  further  use ;  that  people  would 
not  object  to  a  slight  increase  in  the  charge,  when  they  were 
promptly,  neatly,  and  abundantly  served ;  that  there  would  be 
no  end  to  a  detail,  in  itself  necessarily  considerable,  if  the  guests 
were  to  dispute  about  the  price  and  quality  of  whatever  dishes 
they  might  order ;  that  besides,  the  variety  of  dishes,  combined 
with  fixed  prices,  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  adapted 
to  men  of  all  circumstances. 

This  man  thought  of  many  other  things  easily  guessed  at. 
He  was  the  first  restaurateur,  and  he  created  a  profession  by 
which  a  fortune  can  always  be  realized,  through  honesty,  neat- 
ness, order  and  t^kill. 
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The  introdaction  of  re6taviraiito>  which  after  originating  in 
France^  hate  gone  the  rottrtds  of  all  Europoi  is  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  all  classes  of  citi2en(i>  and  is  even  of  great  importanoe 
to  science. 

By  this  means  everr  man  can  dine  at  whatever  hoar  suits 
his  convenience,  aeoorditig  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed  by  his  business  or  his  pieasare. 

He  is  sure  not  to  go  beyond  the  sum  which  he  intended  to 
expend  on  his  dinner,  because  he  knows  beforehand  the  price 
of  each  dish  which  he  calls  for* 

Having  once  settled  matters  with  his  purse^  he  may,  as 
he  pleases,  treat  himself  to  a  substantial,  or  a  light  and 
delicate  repast,  sprinkle  it  with  the  best  of  French  and  foreign 
wines,  aromatize  it  with  nnoka,  and  perfume  it  with  the  liqueurs 
of  the  two  worlds,  as  long  as  his  appetite  or  the  capacity  of  bis 
stomach  will  permit. 

The  dining-room  of  the  restaurant  is  the  paradise  of  the 
Gourmand. 

The  restaurant  is  also  very  convenient  for  travellers^  for 
strangers,  and  those  whose  families  have  a  temporary  residence 
in  the  country— in  a  word  for  tliose  who  may  happen  to  have 
no  kitchen  at  home,  or  are  deprived  of  it  for  a  time. 

Before  this  time,  (1770,)  the  wealthy  and  powerful  enjoyed 
almost  exclusively  two  great  advantages ;  they  could  travel 
with  rapidity,  ana  always  fared  sumptuously. 

The  present  facilities  of  travelling  have  done  away  itith  the 
first  privilege ;  the  establishment  of  reilauranis  has  destroyed 
the  second ;  by  their  means  the  best  fare  has  become  popular. 
Every  man  who  can  spend  fifteen  or  twenty  francs  in  a  first 
class  restaurant,  is  as  well  and  better  entertained  than  if  he 
were  at  the  table  of  a  prince ;  for  the  dinner  whioh  ia  laid  be- 
fore him  is  as  good,  and  having  besides  every  dish  at  his  oon- 
mand,  he  is  not  inconvenienced  by  any  personal  consideration. 
The  dining-room  of  a  restaurant  examined  in  detail  presents 
to  the  searching  eye  of  a  philosopher,  a  picture  well  worthy 
his  attention,  by  the  variety  of  situations  it  develops. 

The  lower  end  is  occupied  by  a  crowd  of  solitary  diners, 
giving  their  orders  with  a  loud  voice,  waiting  with  impatience, 
eating  in  a  hurry,  and  after  having  paid  their  bill  departing. 

Tou  may  see  there  families  who  are  travelling  for  their 
amusement,  who  content  with  a  frugal  repast,  to  which,  how- 
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ever,  ihaj  add  a  few  dishes  that  were  before  unknown  to 
them,  seem  to  look  on  with  plea8ur9  at  a  spectacle  altoge- 
ther strange. 

Near  them  jon  maj  observe  a  married  couple,  who  from 
their  hat  and  shawl  appear  to  be  Parisians ;  it  is  evident  that 
for  some  time  thejr  had  nothing  to  say  to  each  other :  they 
have  agreed  to  go  to  some  smaU  theatre,  and  yon  might  lay  a 
wager  that  one  of  them  will  fall  asleep  there. 

Farther  off  are  two  lovers ;  they  are  recognized  by  the  as* 
sidoous  attention  of  the  one;  the  affected  airs  of  the  other,  and 
the  gaurmandUe  of  both.  Their  eyes  are  sparkling  with  de- 
light^ and  from  the  nature  and  style  of  their  repast,  you  may 
judge  the  past  by  the  present,  and  foresee  the  fotore. 

In  the  centre  is  a  table  surrounded  by  old  and  regular  cus- 
tomers, who  most  frequently  get  their  dinner  at  a  reduced  and 
fixed  price.  They  know  each  waiter  by  his  name,  the  waiter 
will  always  privately  point  out  to  them  what  is  best  and  most 
in  season ;  they  seem  to  be  part  of  the  establishment,  as  a 
common  centre  round  which  groups  assemble,  or  rather  like 
those  tame  birds  that  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  alluring 
wild  pucks. 

You  might  see  there  also  certain  individuals  whose  appear-^ 
ance  every  body  knows,  but  no  one  can  tell  their  names ;  they 
are  as  much  at  their  ease  as  if  at  home,  and  they  often  endea** 
▼our  to  engage  their  neighbours  in  conversation.  It  is  re- 
markable that  several  of  this  class,  who  are  never  met  with 
but  in  Paris,  having  neither  property,  capital  nor  profession, 
jet  are  known  nevertheless  to  go  to  great  expense. 

Again,  here  and  there,  strangers,  and  particularly  English, 
are  seen ;  these  latter  are  regaling  themselves  with  double  por- 
tions of  meat,  calling  for  everything  that  is  dearest,  drink  the 
strcHigest  wines,  and  very  often  require  to  be  helped  out. 

The  correctness  of  this  picture  may  be  verified  any  day,  and 
if  it  be  intended  to  excite  curiosity,  it  is  also  calculated  to 
womid  our  feelings  of  decency  and  pmpriety. 

No  doubt  the  occasion,  and  the  influence  of  objects  around 
US,  may  seduce  many  persons  into  expenses  far  beyond  their 
means.  Perhaps  this  may  account  for  so  many  with  delicate 
stomachs  suffering  from  indigestion. 

But  what  is  still  more  fatal  to  social  order  is  that  we  know 
for  certain  that  solitary  dining  begets  egotism,  accustoms  the 
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individual  to  consider  but  himself,  to  isolate  himself  from  every- 
thing around  him,  tp  dispense  with  the  common  rules  and 
observances  of  society :  and  by  his  manner  before,  during 
and  after  dinner,  in  ordinary  society,  it  is  easy  to  recognise 
amongst  the  guests,  those  who  live  at  the  restaurants.*^ 

We  have  said  that  the  introduction  of  restaurants  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  advancement  of  science. 

for,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  by  experience  that  one  savoury 
dish,  well  prepared,  would  make  a  fortune  for  the  inventor, 
self-interest,  this  powerful  stimulus,  kindled  every  imagination, 
and  set  to  work  all  those  engaged  in  the  cooking  and  prepara- 
tion of  food. 

It  has  been  discovered  by  analysis  that  some  substances 
were  good  for  food,  which  were  before  considered  to  be  of  no 
use ;  new  dishes  were  then  invented,  old  ones  were  improved, 
and  both  the  old  and  the  new  were  mixed  up  in  a  thousand 
different  ways.  Foreign  inventions  were  imported,  the  wijole 
universe  was  put  under  contribution ;  and  French  repasts  are 
now  so  composed  as  to  afford  a  complete  course  of  alimentary 
geography. 

While  the  culinary  art  was  thus  advancing  both  with  regard 
to  discoveries  and  expense  (for  novelties  must  be  always  paid 
for),  the  same  motive,  that  is,  the  hope  of  gain,  gave  it  a  con- 
trary turn,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  expense. 

It  occurred  to  some  restaurateurs  that  they  could  combine 
good  fare  with  moderate  charges,  and  that  by  adapting  their 
prices  to  small  incomes,  which  are  always  the  most  numerous, 
they  would  be  sure  of  securing  the  greatest  number  of  cus^ 
tomers. 

They  selected  from  amongst  those  objects  of  low  price  such 
as,  when  well  prepared,  would  be  sure  to  please. 

They  found  in  butchers'  meat,  which  is  always  good  in 
Paris,  and  in  fish,  of  which  there  is  always  an  abundance, 
an  inexhaustible  resource,  together  with  vegetables  and  fruit 
which,  from  the  improvements  in  agriculture,  could  be  had  at 
a  very  low  rate.  They  calculated  what  ought  to  satisfy  an 
ordinary  appetite,  and  appease  the  thirst  of  one  who  is  not  a 
cynic. 

•When  the  dish  is  sent  round  with  the  meat  cut  up  into  small  pieces, 
they  serve  themselves,  then  place  the  dish  on  the  table  before 
them  without  passing  it  to  the  person  next  them,  not  being^accu«- 
tomed  to  occupv  themselves  with  their  neighbour. 
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They  observed  that  there  were  many  objects  that  were  only 
Talned  for  their  uovehy,  or  the  season^  which  could  be  procured 
somewhat  later  at  a  low  price ;  in  a  word  they  arrived  at  such 
precision,  by  little  and  little,  that  in  gaining  25  or  30  per  cent., 
tbey  have  been  able  to  give  their  customers,  for  two  francs, 
and  even  less,  a  dinner  fit  for  any  gentleman,  since  it  would 
require,  at  least,  a  thousand  francs  per  month  in  a  private 
house,  to  keep  a  table  so  well  and  so  variously  served. 

The  restaurateurs,  considered  in  this  latter  point  of  view, 
have  rendered  a  signal  service  to  that  interesting  portion  of 
the  population  of  a  large  city,  which  is  composed  of  strangers, 
military  men,  and  officials ;  and  they  have  succeeded,  by  study- 
ing their  own  interest,  in  solving  a  problem  which  seemed 
opposed  to  it,  namely,  to  provide  good  fare  at  not  only  a  mode- 
rate,  but  a  cheap  rate. 

Those  who  have  adopted  this  system  have  been  as  successful 
as  their  confreres ;  they  have  not  experienced  so  many  reverses 
as  those  who  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  ladder,  and  their 
fortune,  though  more  slowly  acquired,  was  surer ;  for  if  they 
gained  less  at  a  time,  they  gained  every  day ;  and  it  is  a  mathe- 
matical truth,  that  when  an  equal  number  of  unities  is  collected 
in  one  point,  their  total  is  the  same,  whether  they  are  united 
by  tens,  or  collected  one  by  one. 

Amateurs  have  retained  the  names  of  several  artistes  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  Paris,  since  the  establishtrtent 
of  restaurants.  We  may  mention  Beaunlliers,  M^ot,  fiobert, 
£o6e,  I^egacque,  the  brothers  V6ry,  Henneveu,  and  Baleine. 

Some  of  those  establishments  have  been  indebted  for  their  suc- 
cess to  special  causes,  for  instance : — ^the  Sucking  Calf  {Le  Feau 
qtd  iette)  to  its  trotters;  Lea  Trois  Frires  Provengaux 
to  its  cod  with  garlic  ;  V^ry,  to  its  entries  of  truffles ;  Eobert, 
to  his  bespoke  dinners ;  Baleine,  to  his  excellent  fish ; 
and  Henneveu,  to  the  mysterious  boudoirs  of  his  fourth 
story.  But  of  all  those  heroes  of  gastronomy,  none  has  such 
claims  to  a  biographical  notice  as  Beauvilhers,  whose  death 
was  announced  in  the  papers  in  1820. 

Beauvilliers,  who  established  himself  in' 1782,  was,  for  more 
than  fifteen  years,  the  most  distinguished  restaurateur  of  Paris. 

He  was  the  first  who  had  an  elegant  saloon,  well  dressed 
waiters,  a  well  stocked  wine-cellar,  and  a  superior  kitchen,  and 
when  several  of  those  we  have  named  wished  to  compete  with 
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him,  he  sustained  the  coutest  with  credit  to  himself^  because 
he  bad  but  little  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  the  progress 
of  science. 

During  the  two  occupations  of  Paris^  in  1814  and  1815, 
vehicles  of  all  nations  were  constantly  seen  at  his  door ;  he 
knew  all  the  foreign  military  commanders,  and  spoke  all  their 
languages^  as  well  as  was  necessary  for  h^  business. 

BeauTiUiers  published  towards  the  end  of  his  life  a  work  in 
two  volumes^  in  8vo.  called  VArt  du  Ouisinier.  This  work, 
the  fruit  of  long  experience,  bears  the  mark  of  enlightened 
practice,  and  is  still  as  popular  aa  when  first  it  appeared.  Up 
to  that  period  the  art  had  not  been  treated  with  so  much  minute- 
ned3  and  system.  This  book,  which  has  gone  through  several  edi> 
tions,  prepared  the  way  for  those  works  that  have  followed  it, 
but  which  have  not  surpassed  it. 

Beauvilliera  had  a  prodigious  memory  ;  he  recognised  persons 
after  twenty  years,  who  had  only  dined  with  him  once,  or  twice; 
he  also  had,  in  some  casea,  a  system  which  was  peodiar  to 
himself.  When  be  knew  that  a  wealthy  party  had  met  in  his 
aaloonsK  be  approached  them  with  a  courteous,  obliging  air, 
was  all  humility,  and  in  fact,  made  them  the  objects  of  his 
special  attention* 

He  pointed  out  such  a  dish  that  they  shook!  not  take ; 
another  that  they  should  lose  no  time  in  ordering,  aad  send 
for  a  third  which  no  body  thought  of*  He  had  wine  bronght 
up  from  a  cellar  of  which  he  tdone  had  the  key ;  in  fine,  bb 
manner  was  so  obliging  and  so  amiable,  that  aU  those  extras 
passed  as  so  many  civiutias.  But  this  role  of  an  agreeable  host 
lasted  hut  a  moment ;  he  disappeared  after  having  performed  it; 
and  shortly  after  the  sise  of  the  bill,  and  the  bittemeas  arisbg 
from  this  ^  quart  d'beure  de  Babelais'^  showed  pbdnlj  that 
they  had  dined  at  a  restaurant. 

beauvilliers  had  made,  unmade  and  remade  his  fortune 
several  times ;  we  know  not  in  which  of  those  different  states 
death  overtook  him ;  but  to  judge  from  bis  executors,  we  do 
not  think  the  residuary  legatee  was  much  to  be  envied. 

We  find  from  an  inspection  of  the  Ull  of  &re  of  first  ckss 
restaurants,  and  particularly  that  of  Ygry,  and  the  Tiois 
Fr^res  that  he  who  takes  his  plaoe  in  the  salooa  has  at  a  mo- 
ment's call,  as  materials  for  his  dinner,  at  least 
12  different  Soups, 
24  side  dishes, 
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15  pr  20  diih^a  of  Beef, 

20  do,  of  Mutton, 

3d  do.  of  Fowl  and  Game, 

19  or  20  do.  Veal, 

U  do,  Partry, 

H  do.  Fiab, 

19  floast.  Joittts^ 

&0  dish^  of  Y\X9i  Ckmrse^ 

60  Dws*rt». 
Berides,  the  fortuqate  gaftroiioiKiar  can  sprinkle  all  thia  with 
at  least  bis  choioe  of  thirty  different  kinds  of  vine,  from 
BorgtuEidj  to  Tokay,  or  Capc^,  and  with  twenty  or  tliirty  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  perfumed  liqueurs,  without  counting  coffee,  and 
otber  mixtuiee,  suehas  ponch,  negus,  and  many  more. 

Of  all  those  varioaa  things  whi(^  constitute  an  amatenr'ii 
dinner,  the  piineipal  i^e  produced  in  Fraoce,  such  as  batchers' 
meat,  fowl,  and  frMit;  others  are  an  imitation  of  England,  svich 
at  beebteak,  Welsh  rabbitji  punch,  &a ;  others  oome  from  Ger- 
many, aa  the  sauerkraut,  HamboMig  beef,  chines  from  theBlack 
Forest;  others  from  Spain,  as  oUa-rpodrida,  garbancos,  dried 
grapes  from  Malaga,  spiced  hams  from  Xeres,  wines  and 
iiqoeurs ;  others  from  Italy,  as  macaroni,  parmesan,  Bologna 
sanssages,  polenta,  ices  and  liqueurs ;  others  from  Bjissia,  as 
dried  meats,  amoked  eels  and  wmx ;  others  from  Holland, 
sach  as  cod,  cheese,  dried  or  piokled  herring^  cura^ao^  anisette  ; 
others  from  Asia,  aa  Indian  rice,  sa^,  karik,  soy,  wine  from 
Schiraz,  and  coffee; others  from  Africa,  as  Cape  wiAe;  others 
again  from  America,  as  sweet  potatoes,  kidney  potatoes,  nine 
apples,  chocolate,  vanilla,  sugar  &c.,  which  furnishes  abundant 
proof  of  what  we  have  elsewhere  advanced,  namelyj^  that  a  repast, 
soch  as  can  now  be  had  in  Paris,  ia  in  every  respect  cosmo- 
polite, where  every  OQontry  of  the  world  is  represented  by  its 
productions. 

Why  is  it  that  Frenchmen  appear  to  have  a  natural  taste 
for  cooking  ?  "  Mr,  Wadd,"  sajs  Jim  Moore  in  Tie  Irish 
Lion,  '^  I  waa'nit  reared  a  tailor.  My  grandfather  was  a  tailor, 
my  father  was  a  tailor^  and  I  bein^  the  eldest  son  of  my 
&ther,  by  all  the  rights  of  primogeniture  was  dorn  a  tailor/^ 
Is  it  that  Frenchmen  are  •'  bom  "  cooks.  See  them  in  camp 
or  flQartera  ^  tn  tne  worasnop  or  Sne  laetory  «Bey  arc  bvIII  aDle 
to  turn  their  hands  to  the  saucepan.    Try  the  Star  and  Garter, 
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try  the  Wellingtou,  try  any  of  our  large  noted  dining  places, 
or  our  clubs,  and  we  find  that  the  more  perfect  the  dinner,  the 
more  certainly  we  may  write  the  cook  down  a  Frenchman,  or 
one  who  has  acquired  his  science  from  a  Frenchman. 

Then  what  must  we  say  to  our  awful  steam  baths,  the 
Strand,  and  Fleet-street  dining  rooms  ?  Simpson's  for  example. 
In  we  rush  from  the  roar  of  the  Strand.  A  long,  dark,  swel- 
tering room  is  before  us ;  no  bright-eyed  dame  du  comptoi ; 
no  shining,  flashing  mirrors ;  no  waiter  to  glide  at  your  nod, 
hot  roaring  guests,  shouting  waiters,  men  in  cotton  coats 
shoving  about  large  dishes  of  steaming  meat  on  rolling  tables, 
and  you  eat  your  dinner  in  an  atmosphere  full  of  gin,  fat, 
steam,  and  gabble. 

For  our  own  part  we  always  leave  those  Strand  dining  rooms 
in  a  state  of  astonishment  that  Englishmen  should  so  generally 
visit  Paris,  and  yet  come  back  and  endure,  without  complaint, 
such  dens  as  Simpson's,  or  Anderton's,  in  Fleet-street,  where 
you  are  choaked  by  foul  air,  and  are  forced  to  select  horn  a 
cuisine  which  in  its  incongruity  reminds  one  of  the  opening 
lines  of  King's  Ari  of  Chohery : — 

''  Ingenious  Lister,*  were  a  picture  drawn 
With  Cynthia's  farce,  but  with  a  neck  like  brawn ; 
With  wings  of  Turkey,  and  with  feet  of  calf; 
Though  drawn  by  Kneller,  it  would  make  you  laugh ! 
Such  is,  good  sir,  the  figure  of  a  feast. 
By  some  rich  farmer's  wife  and  sister  drest  ; 
Wliich  were  it  not  for  plenty  and  for  steam, 
Might  be  resembled  to  a  sick  man's  dream. 
Where  all  ideas  huddling  run  so  fast. 
That  syllababs  come  first,  and  soups  the  last. 
Hence,  mackarel  seem  delightful  to  the  eyes, 
Though  dress'd  with  incoherent  gooseberries. 
Crabbs,  salmon,  lob-ters,  are  with  fennel  spread. 
Who  never  touch'd  that  herb  till  they  were  dead ; 
Yet  no  man  lards  salt  pork  with  orange  peel. 
Or  garnishes  his  lamb  with  spitchcockM  eel." 

Perhaps,  reader,  we  may  have,  next  quarter,  another  talk 
with  Beillat-Savarin. 


•  See  ante*  p.  471>  note. 


Art.  IV.— JOHN  UOGAN. 

Many  a  time  as  we  sit  in  the  stillness  and  security  of  our 
chimney  corner,  and  turn  over  the  pages  of  a  ponderous 
volume  of  universal  historv,  or  the  hotrpressed  leaves  of 
some  periodic  Review — a  less  pretentious,  but  perhaps  even 
more  comprehensive  world-picture— we  pause  and  ponder, 
straying  far  from  the  mere  narrative  to  touch  the  very 
liniita  of  dream-land ;  and  suffering  imagination  to  clothe 
itself  in  the  garb  and  spirit,  as  we  fancy,  of  some  earlier 
time,  we  are  filled  with  the  greatness  and  glory  of  what  is 
gone,  and  in  the  ecstacy  of  our  vision  cry  out — **  Well,  it 
must  have  been  a  grand  tiling  to  be  alive  in. those  days !" 

The  marvellous  culture  of  heathen  Greece,  when  poetry, 
art,  and  beauty,  formed  the  ritual  of  its  worship,  the  very 
daily  bread  of  its  existence,  and  the  intellect,  free  for  once 
of  all  moral  and  observant  restraint,  could  do  and  dare  all 
that  living  inteUigence  might  dream  of ;  the  magnificence 
of  Roman  dominion,  when  the  first  CsBsars  sat  enthroned 
in  the  Capitol,  and  the  resources,  the  manifold  tribute  of 
all  known  kingdoms,  flowed  in  the  wake  of  victorious  legions 
to  the  feet  of  the  world^s  mistress ;  the  enthusiastic  passion 
of  mediflBval  ages,  when  Charlemagne  defied  Teutonic  gods — 
or  the  Hermit  Peter  led  the  wayward  hordes  which  a  new 
enthusiasm  sUrred  from  the  ease  of  a  growing  security,  and 
hurried  out  to  the  fabulous  Last  in  search  of  adventure, 
renown,  or  the  martyr's  penalty  and  palm  ;  the  almost  wild 
exultation  which  thnlled  through  men  when  a  new  world, 
m  very  universe  as  it  seemed,  was  conquered  for  the  nations 
by  the  faith  and  perseverance  of  one  poor  mariner ;  the 
Te  Deums  which  echoed  through  delivered  Europe  when 
Sobieski  overthrew  the  Moslem,  and  Don  John  of  Austria 
won  Lepanto : — the  memory,  in  one  word,  of  scenes  and 
events  so  momentous,  and  so  full  of  wonder,  and  the  r 
effect  in  the  drama,  as  it  is  well  called,  of  the  world's 
hiatory,  so  attract  and  enchain  us,  that 

"  Looking  before  and  after,  we  sigh  for  what  is  not," 
and  with  somewhat  of  a  querulous  outburst  regret  that  our 
own  days  have  fallen  in  so  poor  a  time. 

We  are  wrong,  utterly.     Imagination  misleads  us.     If 
33 
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we  had  lived  in  those  desired  times,  even  with  our  present 
boasted  culture,  and  eager  thirst  for  what  is  great,  nay. 
with  the  power  of  appreciation  we  arrogate,  no  such  fancied 
result  of  moral  and  intellectual  exultation  would  have  been 
our  portion.  Just  as  hundreds  of  years  ago  our  ancestors 
whose  fortune  we  so  envy,  being  as  it  were  "  to  the  manner 
born,"  accepted  with  equanimity  enough  the  "  course  of 
events,"  and  regarded  as  quite  accountable  occurrences  all 
the  pageants,  which  in  the  mid  distance  sweep  by  with  so 
thrilling  a  magnificence :  so  would  it  have  likewise  been 
with  us  too,  if  somewhat  closer  to  the  foot-lights  we  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  side  scenes,  and  gained  a  too  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  science  of  stage  effect. 

•*  The  past  will  always  win 

A  glory  from  its  being  far, 

And  merge  into  the  perfect  star 

We  saw  not,  when  we  moved  therein.** 

To  the  thinking  mind,  no  doubt,  there  is  mystery  and 
significance  enough  in  every  event,  be  its  importfmce  hidden 
or  revealed  at  the  moment ;  and  do  form  of  real  greatness 
need  escape  the  ken  of  the  seeing  eye.  But  oftentimes 
leisure,  as  we  say,  fails,  or  the  faculty  is  altogether  wanting 
for  such  wide  and  deep  observance.  Besides,  it  is  an  artide 
of  our  own  belief  that  after  all,  the  hour  of  a  country's  most 
apparent  prosperity,  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  its  highest 
upward  progress,  is  not  the  moment  when  the  moral  life 
of  its  people  has  reached  its  climax;  is  not  the  moment 
when  either  the  race  is  fullest  of  innate  strength,  or  the 
individual  best  capable  of  receiving  those  marked  influences, 
which  result  in  the  production  of  works  which  bear  the 
stamp  of  genius,  while  preparing  him  to  receive  the  impress 
of  what  is  highest  in  the  character  of  God-like  human  nature. 
Ultimate  perfection,  it  now  needs  no  prophet  to  tell  us,  is 
not  to  be  expected  in  individuals  or  in  nations ;  and  long 
continuance  in  any  cir(nim8tance  of  well-being  is  not  to  be 
counted  on.  And  it  does  so  happen,  as  if  by  some  strange 
instinct,  that  in  periods  to  all  appearance  of  the  greatest 
national  success,  there  is  a  universal  hurry,  as  if  men  sought 
to  seize  with  avidity  the  good  that  is  at  hand ;  there  is  a 
predominant  rapacity  as  if  for  immediate  and  unlimited 
possession ;  there  is  a  haste  in  all  things ;  and  from  the 
abundance  of  resources  the  very  expansiveness  of  individual 
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power  is  contracted,  so  that  men  who  in  less  affluent  times 
might  have  been  bom  to  the  inheritance  of  genius,  become 
dwarfed,  and  are  mere  talented  users  of  the  ready  appliances 
of  advanoed  civilization.     Any   smart  journeyman   can 
design  for  us  a  goodly  house,  rain-proof  and  storm-proof, 
in  which  we  can  live  comfortably  with  our  family  and 
dependents.     Considerable  knowledge  is  necessary  to  do  so 
much ;  we  question  not  how  it  has  been  acquired ;  we  profit 
by  it  largely.     But  who  shall  venture  to  say,  that  there  was 
not  a  quality  far  more  akin  to  genius  in  tne  brain  of  the 
old  Grecian,  who  planned  and  invented  a  way  of  making 
his  little  hut  impervious  to  bad  weather,  and  lifted  the  roof 
of  it  on  genuine  Doric  pillars  ?    A  clever  schoolboy  can 
rq)eat  problems  in  astronomy,  and  solve  them  too,  never 
doubting ;  and  can  map  out  tne  orbits  of  stars  and  systems, 
and  explain  laws,  and  make  calculations,  in  a  manner 
a»toimding  indeed  if  one  but  think  of  it.    Yet  who  will  sit 
do?ra  by  the  young  urchin,  well  crammed  though  he  be, 
and  fancy  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  great  intelligence  ? 
Bather,  u  he  want  good  company,  and  need  communion 
with  the  highest  intellect,  he  will  go  back  a  few  centuries, 
and  grapple  vrith  the  thought  of  a  Kepler  or  a  Galileo,  who 
in  his  day  was  certain  of  ikr  less  than  our  precocious 
schoolboy  ;  nr  he  will  travel  back  over  weary  thousands  of 
years,  until  he  find  himself  with  the  Chaldean  Shepherds 
who  named  the  Constellations. 

We  hold  it,  therefore,  a  more  fortunate  and  a  better 
thing  to  stand  in  the  dawning  of  a  great  hope,  watching 
the  growth  of  some  vital  principle;  so  that  weleel,  in  every 
movement  of  the  world  about  us,  the  stir  of  strong,  fresh 
life,  and  catch,  ever  and  anon,  a  glimpse  of  coming  oright- 
0668,  through  the  long  shadows  and  partial  obscurity  of  a 
morning  slowly  creeping  into  day.  Now,  all  is  hope  and 
prophecy.  Later,  the  meridian  glory  may  overshine  the 
worid;  but  the  next  change  must  then  be  a  gathering 
darkness.  What  if  it  reaUy  be  the  goodliest  fate  to  live  in 
moh  a  dawninff  of  new  life  f  What  &  we  but  open  our  eyes, 
and  find  that,  by  kind  Providence,  our  own  lot  of  life  is  east 
even  in  so  precious  a  moment  ? 

A  certain  benevolent  individual,  wishing  w^U,  no  doubt, 
to  Ireland,  said,  once  upon  a  time,  that  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  would  be  a  complete  submersion  of  the  island 
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for  a  few  hours.  To  give  the  geatlemau  his  due,  when  be 
set  about  wishiug  he  did  not  stop  at  a  trifle.  Future  com- 
mentators may  dispute  about  the  vocation  of  that  prophet ; 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  was  not  an  accessary 
before  the  fact ;  we  care  not.  Ireland  has  but  risen  from 
a  very  sea  of  tribulation.  All  that  she  has  suffered  for 
generations  of  oppression,  opprobious  tyranny,  degrading 
thraldom,  and  fiendish  persecution,  need  not  now  be  dwelt 
on.  Friends  she  had  in  the  days  of  her  deepest  sorrow ; 
advocates  in  \  he  moment  of  herlowest  degradation ;  defenders 
in  her  sorest  ueed ;  worthy  sons,  not  a  few,  to  lead  the  fo^ 
lorn  hope  of  her  nationality.  But  martyrs  they  were  as 
much  as  heroes;  martyrs,  alas!  too  often,  **  by  the  pang 
without  the  palm."  Their  labours  have  not  yet  borne  the 
rich  harvest  of  such  a  seed.  There  was  not  one,  we  fancy, 
of  all  those  noble  souls  who,  in  his  dying  hour,  could  find 
any  greater  consolation  than  that  which  the  recollection  of 
a  weary,  heroic  life  could  give ;  not  one  of  all  those  conld 
fiay  that  his  work  was  accomplished,  and  all  that  gained  for 
which  he  lived  and  worked,  in  such  vicissitude  of  trial  and 
circumstance. 

To  go  but  a  short  time  back,  Grattan  fought  hand  to 
hand  with  systematised  injustice,  until  there  was  no  longer 
ground  to  stand  on.  The  senator  and  the  patriot  sadly 
enough  followed  the  remnant  of  an  Irish  Legislature,  and 
witnessed  its  annihilation  in  the  proud  and  unscrupulous 
majority  of  an  Imperial  Parliament.  The  fight  was  over— 
the  field  with  the  oppressor.  Curran  confronted  corruption 
in  the  Senate,  and  the  very  demons  of  hate  and  injustice  in 
the  courts  of  law.  Government,  Acts  of  Parliament, 
unrighteous  custom,  dominant  sectarianism,  were  all  against 
him.  He  shook  the  Commons  with  the  thunders  of  his 
denunciations,  and  made  the  unjust  judge  writhe  upon  the 
bench,  and  grow  pale  in  the  gaze  of  his  victims.  But  to 
what  good  ?  Evil  has  had  its  way.  The  dispirited,  worn 
out  advocate  lingered  a  few  years,  and  died  ;  still  bereft  of 
his  great  hope,  in  the  company  of  strangers.  £mmet  and 
Fitzgerald  are  names  of  blood  and  tears  :  non  ragionam  di 
lor.  O'Connell  went  through  a  life  of  labour,  turmoil, 
pressing  care,  which  would  have  broken  the  heart  of  a 
giant ;  and  died  at  last,  having  conquered  much,  but  not 
all ;  weary  enough,  we  dare  say,  and  sore,  too,  with  the 
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Brutus  stab  of  his  own  disciples.  Then  caine  famine,  pesti- 
lence, the  reim  of  terror  and  of  death.  No  longer  patrioti« 
fury  of  Conciliation  Hall,  or  the  shouts  of  millions  on  the 
hill  sides  of  Tara;  but  instead,  the  death  moan  of  stricken 
households,  the  hurrying  of  despair  and  disease,  and  a 
nameless  desolation  to  the  swarming  lazars  of  the  poor- 
house.  The  noyades  and  massacres  of  a  French  Revolution 
destroyed  the  population  of  cities ;  the  snows  of  a  Russian 
campaign  buried  alive  whole  legions;  earthquakes  and 
plagues  have  desolated  states.  The  victims  of  these  are 
counted  by  thousands.  By  millions  we  reckon  the  multi- 
tudes whom  the  accursed  misgovemment  of  a  party  left  to 
die  on  the  highways,  and  in  the  ditches  of  Ireland,  while 
there  were  ships  in  England's  harbours,  and  stores  in  her 
granaries,  which  would  have  fed  three  kingdoms.  There 
was  no  Joseph  in  Egypt  in  those  days. 

A  very  night  of  sorrow  darkened  the  land,  and  silence 
has  reigned  ever  since.  Those  that  wish  to  have  it  so,  assert 
that  there  is  now  no  patriotic  feeling,  no  nationality  in  the 
country ;  that  politics,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  are  at  an 
end  ;  that  the  people  are  minding  their  business,  and  will 
soon  get  comfortable,  well  fed,  content.  **  You  have  no 
Dan  O'Connell,"  say  they,  "  to  agitate  for  you ;  no  one 
makes  fine  speeches  about  you  now ;  your  patriotism  is 
dead  ;  you  are  quelled  utterly  !" 

But  is  it  all  over  indeed,  the  blood  and  sweat  of  all  these 
valiant  men  gone  for  nought  ?  We  say  no ;  most  assuredly, 
no.  It  is  not  the  silence  of  despair  that  wraps  the  land,  but 
the  silence  of  the  seed  time,  before  the  hurrying  feet  of  the 
reapers,  and  the  joyous  gathering  of  the  harvest,  make  a 
welcome  inroad  on  the  stillness.  Yes,  it  is  even  so.  The 
seed  is  scattered ;  the  husbandmen  are  gone ;  there  is  no 
more  talking.  The  people  are  left  to  themselves,  and  to — 
God.  But  is  there  nothing  doing?  Nothing-!  Pau«»e  a 
moment,  and  you  may  feel  the  grass  grow  under  your  feet, 
so  instinct  with  life  is  the  very  ground  you  tread  on.  No 
agitation  on  the  surface  certainly ;  no  passing  show,  but 
beneath  a  great,  dumb,  ever-growing  power,  which  shall 
soon  be  a  nationality  the  world  may  wonder  at. 

When  we  speak  here  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  we  moan 
not  the  few  native-born  hundreds  who  talk  and  write,  make 
money  andspend.it;  not  the  select  circle  whom  people 
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meet  in  genteel  society,  dine  with,  dance  with,  and  to  go  the 
devil  with— who  calculate  the  country's  prosperity  by  the 
balance  sheet  of  their  rent-rolls,  and  ita  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion by  the  attendance  at  levees  and  drawingrooms,  and 
the  increased  demand  for  fashionable  country-houses — who, 
going  to  church,  if  they  are  orthodox  by  tiie  law.  piously 
detest  all  manner  of  Papists  and  Dissenters,  affectionately 
recommending  a  friendly  aggression  on  themselves  and 
their  doctrines  ;  or  who,  if  they  be  bom  *'  Papists,''  strain 
every  point  to  observe  an  amiable  conformity,  and  are  so 
**  liberal,"  so  free  from  all  rough  comers,  that  in  polite 
society  no  one  would  know  them  from  unbelievers.  This 
class,  which  may  be  called  the  upper  branch  of  the  middle 
order  in  Ireland,  is  thoroughly  contemptible,  and  uneducated 
in  every  true  sense.  Their  ambition  is  to  ape  the  attitude 
of  their  masters ;  they  have  come  in  too  close  contact  witli 
a  race  alien  in  every  way  ;  they  have  touched  what  was  to 
them  contamination  ;  they  are  neither  sterling  Saxon,  nor 
honest  Irish. ;  they  are  a  mongrel  breed,  and  fiunkeyism  is 
their  code  of  law,  the  profession  and  practice  of  their  creed. 
When,  therefore,  there  is  question  of  ihe  people  of  Ireland, 
we  do  not  make  allusion  to  those,  but  to  the  thousands  of 
real  men,  who,  far  below  them  in  the  social  scale,  do  the 
rough  work  of  Hfe,  and  toil  hard  for  mere  dry  bread,  but 
who  have  living  souls  for  all  that,  and  are  the  very  heart  of 
the  nation. 

It  seems  tons  that  it  was  because  this  great  myriad  race 
was  left  too  much  out  of  the  calculations  of  former  patriots, 
that  so  much  good  work  was  marred,  or  entirely  wasted. 
Perhaps  there  was  scarcely  help  for  it.  A  nation  of  slaves 
may  rise  for  revenge,  but  cannot  stand  up  for  freedom. 
Self-consciousness  and  self-reliance  have  first  to  be  leamt, 
and  O'Connell  had  not  yet  come  to  teach  that  lesson.  Too 
much  labour  went  in  vain  efforts  to  make  the  dry  branch 
bud  into  life.  Now  let  the  drv  branch  wither ;  there  is  sap 
still  at  the  root  for  healthy  offshoots.  For  once,  let  us  begin 
at  the  beginning. 

And  are  the  great  mass  of  the  people  standing  still  in  all 
that  regards  true  progress  ?  Are  they  following  crooked 
roads,  or  travelling  they  know  not  whither  ?  Very  fiur  irom 
all  that  There  is  more  of  hardy,  earnest,  eager  life  In 
this  class  in  Ireland  at  the  present  day,  than  any  one  not 
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ftctnally  living  among  them  could  easily  believe.  There  ia 
a  spirit  of  self-development  amonff  them,  and  a  system  of 
education  at  work,  silently,  it  mi^t  be  said  unoonscioosly, 
moulding  a  very  facile  material  into  a  most  solid  vigorous 
nationality.  Since  green  grass  first  grew  on  the  island 
there  was  never  such  hope  as  now.  Thrice  blessed  those 
who  outlive  some  few  years  more  of  toil  and  weary  waiting, 
and  witness  the  first  grand  outburst  of  a  nation's  *seu- 
aseertion  I 

The  immense  educational  power  at  work  in  Ireland,  is  the 
real  preparation  for  this  consumation,  and  forms  the  solid 
basis  of  the  superstructure.  Whatever  m<iy  be  said  of  the 
colleges  and  middle-class  schools,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  of  the  training  pursued  by  those  who  have  charge 
ox  the  Rreat  mass  of  the  population.  The  mechanical  part 
is  excellent,  and  there  is  a  verv  necessary  vigilance  exercised 
by  those  who  have  even  a  higher  responsibiliyi  than  the 
schoolmaster.  Mere  intellectual  culture  is  a  poor  provision 
for  any  class  ;  without  much  in  addition  it  is  especially 
pernicious  for  the  lower  orders,  who  are  not  amenable  to 
those  influences,  so  subtile  yet  so  powerful,  which  often  act 
as  a  needful  check  upon  the  rank  above  them.  The  vexa- 
tions and  defects  of  the  so-called  "National  System,"  which 
cause  so  much  irritation,  and  hinder  so  materially  the 
benefit  which  a  system  truly  national  would  accomplish, 
are  neutralized  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  watchful  care  of 
the  clergy  and  the  religious  orders,  who  so  often  are  the 
g^uardians  and  correspondents  of  these  schools.  The 
objections  ura;ed  against  the  system  are  to  be  traced,  rather 
to  a  justifiable  fear  of  the  mischief,  which  surely  would 
ensue,  if  the  administration  of  the  charge  fell  into  unfit 
hands,  than  to  any  wrong  that  has  actually  been  done. 
Fortunately  there  are  vigimnt  eyes  abroad — laborious  hands 
and  real  energy  at  work ;  and,  so  controlled,  the  national 
system  is  a  help,  and  to  say  the  least,  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  a  great  convenience.  The  great  advantage,  how- 
ever, is  with  the  Christian  Brothers.  They  reject  the 
national  system  altogether,  use  their  own  method,  and  coni- 
pose  their  own  books ;  and  let  any  one  who  visits  their 
schools,  and  listens  to  an  examination  of  their  classes,  say 
liwhether  the  fifteen  thousand  *'  monks'  boys,"  as  they  are 
called,  do  not,  with  their  ready  answers,  bright  intelugent 
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eyes,  and  conBuinmate  discipline,  represent  a  very  phalanx 
of  power,  ready  drilled  for  all  purposes  of  good.  Truly 
these  fifteen  thousand  are  an  army  of  civilization.  The 
steady  march  into  manhood,  every  few  years,  of  a  genera- 
tion so  trained,  will  clear  the  ground  of  many  obstructions. 
In  these  schools  alone,  there  is  a  whole  nation  gaining 
intellectual  power,  and  gathering  vital  strength.  Let  your 
gownsmen  look  to  their  honours,*  and  your  liitherto  privi- 
leged classes  make  way.  There  is  a  new  race  ready  even 
now  to  supplant  them,  and  claim  by  right  divine  the  inheri- 
tance of  their  forfeited  birthright. 

If  we  look  to  a  higher,  or  at  least  older  portion  of  the 
community,  we  find  evidences  ofalmost  miraculous  advance 
in  refinement  and  intelligence.  There  is  hardly  a  large 
town  in  Ireland  which  has  not  now  its  Catholic  Young 
Men's  Society,  organized  for  purposes  of  self  improvement, 
intellectual  culture,  and  mutual  support  in  faith  and  works. 
The  strong  bond  is  here  of  unity,  and  a  fixed  aim  and  prin- 
ciple ;  for  the  want  of  which  Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  such 
like  fast  and  loose  associations,  faU  away,  after  a  hopeful 
beginning,  and  a  more  or  less  enduring  play  of  spasmodic 
action.  Here  the  tie  is  strong  as  love,  for  it  is  no  other  ; 
powerful  to  fetter  all  base  passions ;  and  strong  enough  to 
keep  in  check  even  such  characteristics  of  temperament  and 
of  race,  as  have  hitherto  proved  fatal  to  social  progress. 
The  principal  of  self  restraint  is  taught  in  these  societies, 
by  the  example  in  daily  life  of  each  individual  member.  The 
real  strength  of  will,  the  power  of  continuous  self-denial, 
which  the  Irish,  of  all  others,  were  supposed  least  capable  of 
exercising,  until  Father  Mathew  proved  the  contrary,  are  no 
where  better  shown  than  in  the  existence  and  conduct  of 
these  societies.  Sobriety  reigns  supreme  in  the  midst  of 
their  pleasant  meetings  ;  works  of  edification,  and  the  care 
of  those  less  prosperous,  in  the  world's  sense,  than  even 
they  themselves  are,  occupy  the  rare  intervals  of  leisure, 
which  break  up  the  monotony  of  the  working  man*8  life. 
No  angry  debate  disturbs  their  meetings  ;  no  word  of  politics 
is  ever  heard  within  the  precincts  of  their  halls  and  reading 
rooms.  In  the  cities  and  towns  of  Ireland  hundreds  of  poor, 
humble,  toil  wear}'  artisans  are  congregated  in  these  societies, 
maintaining  most  exact  discipline.  Their  politics  to  keep 
themselves  unspotted  from  the  world  ;  their  propagandism 
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to  diBsemiiiate  ell  ffood  fmits  of  Christianitv ;  their  aim 
above  all,  with  Gods  blessiiip:,  to  umke  Catholic  inith  a 
vital,  practical,  principle  of  action.  Most  astonishing  it  is 
to  witness  the  attendance  of  these  young  men  at  the  lectures 
which  from  time  to  time  are  addressed  to  them,  either  by 
members  of  their  own  body,  qualified  by  position  and  edu- 
cation to  become  instructors,  or  by  men  of  high  attainments, 
who,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  their  welfare,  think  it  not 
beneath  their  talents  to  labor  to  advance  so  good  a  cause. 
We  should  boldly  ask  a  stranger  among  the  audience,  to 
show  us  more  real,  innate  civilization,  in  the  same  rank  in 
any  nation.  Merely  to  sit,  and  listen  patiently  to  certain 
lectures  which  we  have  heard  delivered,  would  of  itself  give 
proof  of  surprising  advancement.  Not  very  popularsubjects, 
we  have  beard  treated,  by  men  of  first  rate  ability,  and  have 
watched  with  something  of  fear  lest  the  audience  should 
weary  of  *•  such  high  argument."  But  not  a  bit  of  it. 
They  liked  it  well ;  and  listened,  not  alone  with  decorum, 
bat  with  marked  attention  ;  applauding  where  it  was  right 
to  do  so.  We  could  no  longer  therefore  wonder  that  men 
of  such  acquirements  as  we  knew  the  lecturers  to  be,  should 
deem  they  had  "  fit  audience,"  and  put  out  the  full  measure 
of  their  strength  accordingly . 

All  this  proves  that  we  are  at  the  turning  point  of  Ire- 
land's history,  and  shows  in  what  direction  the  tide  is  to 
flow.  Only  a  little  while  longer  to  wait,  and  we  shall  have 
a  new  face  of  things.  No  longer  want  and  degradation, 
and  all  shapes  of  terror  and  unloveliness ;  but  a  better  time 
of  comfort  and  civilization,  and  the  reign  of  peace  and  art. 

Yes  ;  all  these  go  together.  Without  bread,  even  the 
bread  thatperisheth,  no  form  of  civilization  can  endure  very 
long ;  and  Without  peace,  of  a  certain  quality,  we  must  not 
hope  for  the  possession  of  those  arts,  which  are  essentially 
the  arts  of  peace.  For  proof  of  tliis  we  ne*Hi  go  no  farther 
than  our  own  experience.  The  Irish,  it  Las  often  been  re- 
marked, ought,  judging  from  internal  evidence,  to  be  a 
nation  of  Poets  and  Artists.  They  have  quick  vivid  per- 
ceptions; an  organism  attuned  to  the  very  key  note  of 
melody  ;  an  imagination  so  glowing  that  no  medium  can 
resist  its  power,  and  even  the  unfigurative  English  becomes, 
in  their  mouth,  oriental  in  its  rich  expressiveness  ;  a  facile 
hand,  moreover,  to  give  form  to  any  conceivable  idea,   liut 
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a  people,  no  matter  how  rarely  gifted,  whose  sensationfl  are 
most  frequently  those  of  pain,  and  whose  consciousness  is 
of  bitter  wrong,  are  not  the  best  prepared,  either  to  produce 
great  Artists,  or  to  appreciate,  and  leisurely  enjoy,  the  woriu 
of  genius.  ^  In  addition  to  certain  natural  gins  and  tenden- 
cies, an  amount  of  genial  education  is  necessary,  before  art 
can  have  its  true  value ;  and  opportunity  for  observation 
and  self  instruction  must  not  fail .  Hitherto  the  Irish  people 
have  not  been  able  to  put  shoes  on  their  feet,  still  less  to 
travel  forth  in  search  of  the  artistic  and  picturesque ;  and 
those  who  by  their  position  and  wealth  might  have  brought 
high  art,  with  all  its  ennobling  influences,  within  the  reach 
of  the  masses,  are  even  less  up  to  the  mark,  less  prepared 
to  do  good  service  ux  that  line.  They  are,  in  fact,  as  little 
educated  in  such  matters,  as  their  social  inferiors.  Besides 
they  want  the  heart ;  and  if  you  will,  the  money  ;  for  our 
"  aristocracy  of  the  land,"  with  their  hounds  and  betting 
books ;  and  our  *'  aristocracy  of  the  desk"  with  their  castle- 
going  wives  and  daughters,  need,  it  must  be  owned,  long 
purses ;  and  the  possession  of  pictures  and  statues,  the 
patronage  of  stniggling  genius,  if  it  be  native  bom  especially, 
are  not  recognised,  in  tnis  state  of  things,  as  the  best  con- 
ductors of  fortune's  partial  favors. 

Presently  there  shall  be  an  end  to  this,  and  the  true 
Artist's  appeal  shall  be,  not  to  patrons,  but  the  people. 
From  them  he  shall  take  his  commissions ;  it  shall  be  his 
pride  to  work  for  them — to  embeUish  their  places  of  resort, 
with  national  memorials,  and  to  make  their  churches  in- 
stinct with  the  life  of  national,  universal,  religion. 

Precisely  in  this  marked  interval  between  the  barbarity 
and  darkness  of  one  period,  and  the  ever-increasing  enlight- 
enment of  another,  JOHN  HOGAN,  the  greatest  of  aU 
Irish  Artists,  lived  and  worked  ;  and, 

<*  Standing  thns  between  the  glorj  and  the  dark," 

his  name  must  ever  live  in  the  sad,  yet  grateful  memory  of 
Ilia  country. 

Like  all  great  men,  he  was  somewhat  before  his  age. 
He  bore  the  burthen  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  they  paid  him 
Imt  scant  wages*      lie  passed  through  every  phase  of  tiat 
tfaiisition  period,  had  full  experience  of  all.    The  ignorance 
wrongt'd  him^  the  stupidity  of  a  clique 
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wounded  him  :  the  patronage  offered  to  him  by  individuals 
and  associations,  lie  was  torced  to  accept,  and  wrung  from 
their  tardy,  too  often  niggardly  payments,  enough  of  daily 
bread  ;  he  toiled  and  slaved,  and  med  in  a  hard  life-battle. 
But  with  a  true  poet's  faculty,  he  discerned  the  advent  of 
a  better  time.  He  stood  so  high  above  the  crowd,  that  his 
eyes  were  gladdened  with  an  earlier  sunrise ;  and  this  hope, 
this  promise,  ever  ran  like  a  thread  of  gold  through  the 
sombreness  of  his  own  experience.  Ireland  has  given 
birth  to  great  talents,  even  to  genius  in  art  But  although 
ire  may  claim  native  bom  artists,  we  can  point  to  no  Irish 
Aatist,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  before  Hogan  s  time. 
From  the  people  he  sprung,  full  of  the  vivacity,  the  enthu- 
siastic temperament  of  the  race — with  a  love  of  country 
which  no  nerfect,  ill  treatment,  or  bitter  wrong,  could 
extinguish.  His  aim,  his  passionate  desire,  was  to  glorify 
by  ms  genius,  the  country  of  his  birth  and  his  affections. 
His  desire  for  a  people's  sympathy,  outran  that  people's 
eapadtv  to  understand  the  richness  of  the  gifts  which  he 
thirsted  to  lavish  upon  them.  He  would  be — and  he  was — 
the  Oreat  Irish  Sculptor.  But  over  his  untimely  grave 
his  people  only  now  awake,  and  find  that  it  was  even  so. 
They  shall  not  see  his  like  again.  He  was  with  them— a 
Heaven-sent  true  Artist— and  they  know  it  not! 

Later,  when  the  history  of  Irish  art  comes  to  be  written, 
the  story  of  Hogan's  life,  we  trust,  shall  be  woKhily  told ; 
its  whole  si^ficance  revealed ;  and  his  example  held  up, 
as  it  well  deserves  to  be,  a  beacon  light  for  those  whom  a 
high  dei^ny  shdl  send  upon  a  kindred  mission.  Later  too, 
when  we  shall  better  understand  how  true  art  and  true  feel- 
iag  form  in  re^ty  one  fellowship ;  when  we  find  at  last, 
that  he  who  would  teach  the  million  hearts,  andlead  them  by 
beauty  to  truth,  must  Mmself  be  true  to  the  pole  star  of 
duty,  and  faithM  to  the  love  of  all  excellence,  the  teaching 
of  such  a  life  shall  not  be  lost.  Few,  indeed,  who  chronicle 
the  meteor  course  of  ffenios,  have  so  noble  a  theme  as  this 
man's  life  affords.  No  n^  in  this  case  to  temporise, 
laboriously  excuse,  or  frantically  defend.  The  somewhat 
hackneyed,  and  most  saddening  plea  so  often  put  forth, 
that  genius  must  be  held  excused  from  the  following  of  prin- 
ciples, without  which  lower  natures  in  the  intellectual  scale 
are  not  to   be  tolerated  ;    the  audacious  assertion,   that 
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because  a  man's  iutellectual  gifts  surpass  the  common 
measure,  he  must  n«ecls  in  morals  fall  below  the  ordinary 
standard,  are  negatived  by  many  worthy  examples ;  and  to 
the  credit  of  human  nature,  and  for  our  own  good  fortune, 
we  have  inherited  in  Hogan  another  noble  instance.  In 
one  word,  John  Hogan  possessed  surpassing  genius ;  he 
had  the  poet's  temperament  with  the  artist's  expression ; 
to  these  were  superadded  those  virtues  which  give  value 
and  dignity  to  common  life — perseverance,  sturdy  independ- 
ance,  a  most  lofty  integrity.  In  the  midst  of  troubles, 
trials,  temptations  within  and  without,  he  kept  himself 
unspotted  from  the  world  ;  in  childlike  simplicity,  following 
his  noble  and  sometime  weary  way  ;  untiling,  unwavering, 
faithful  to  the  mission  of  his  genius  : — 

"  Tnie  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home.** 

A  mere  sketch  in  outline  is  all  that  need  be  given  here  of 
Hogan 's  life.  The  simple  facts  scarcely  require  a  comment- 
ary, they  speak  for  themselves.  Somewhat  discursively 
therefore,  we  shall  speak  of  the  artist  Mid  his  works. 

John  Homn  was  bom  in  the  month  of  October,  1800,  in 
the  town  of  Tallow,  Cqunty  Waterford.  Cork  has  claimed 
him  for  her  own ;  a  tacit  plea  for  the  distinction  has  been 
established,  and  somehow  the  honour  has  been  given  her. 
Though  she  certainly  cannot  glory  in  the  accident  of  his 
birth,  she  may  with  justice  claim  to  be  the  nursing  mother 
of  his  genius.  The  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
awarded  the  artist  in  1836,  designates  him  ''John  Hogan 
of  Cork;''  and  so  let  it  stand,  A  few  months  aft^r  his 
birth,  his  parents,  with  two  elder  children,  removed  to  Cork, 
and  there  the  family  remained  until  1821,  with  what  fur- 
therance to  young  Hogan's  genius  we  shall  see.  Before, 
however,  the  development  of  his  rare  gifts  can  well  be  said 
to  have  commenced,  the  kindly  atmosphere  of  a  irugal,  well- 
ordered  household,  in  which  the  proprieties  of  an  humble 
estate  were  ever  preserved,  and  the  real  home  affections 
cultivated,  had  had  its  effect  in  cherishing  the  growth  of 
manly,  Cliristian  principles,  and  the  gender  innuences  of 
love  and  dutiful  obedience. 

Like  all  our  great  modem  sculptors,  Uogan  sprang  from 
the  artisan  class.  Canova's  father  was  a  stone  cutter; 
Thorwaldsen**,  a  rude  carver  in  wood ;  Cliristian  Rauch 
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stood  behind  a  royal  carriage ;  and  Danneeker  may  have 
cleaned  the  stables  of  a  duke.  Schwanthaler  claio^d  no 
high  descent,  though  he  brought  up  the  rear  of  a  line  of 
artists.  Tenerani  and  Benzoni,  Ilaxman  and  Ghantrey 
were  all  of  the  people.  Hogan's  father,  however,  though 
he  held  no  higher  position  than  that  of  master  builder,  came 
of  an  old  tribe,  mentioned  in  the  "  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,''  and  once  possessed  of  castle,  chapel,  and  we  may 
hope  good  rents  in  the  County  Tipneraiy.  The  artists 
mother,  if  not  of  bluer  blood,  had  notable  ancestors  in  times 
less  distant  from  our  own.  She  was  a  Miss  Frances  Cox,  of 
Dnnmanway,Co.  Cork,  great  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Bichard 
Cox,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary,  and  Lord  Chancellor  under  Queen  Anne.  She 
was  an  orphan,  and  while  living  under  the  care  of  certain 
relations,  whose  family  mansion  was  in  the  course  of  under- 

Sdng  alterations  according  to  the  directions  of  the  elder 
ogan,  met  the  young  artisan  at  the  table  of  his  employer. 
She  was  evidently  attracted  by  the  manly  carriage,  and  res- 
pectable manner  of  the  young  builder ;  and  appears  soon  to 
nave  discovered,  with  a  true  woman's  instinct,  that  he,  with 
his  pride  of  independence,  and  steady  industry,  was  worthier 
of  her  hand  and  heart  than  any  of  the  hereditaiy  squirearchy 
of  her  own  estate.  At  all  ev^ts  she  r^ponded  in  faith  and 
generosity  to  his  honourable  suit.  How  good  was  the 
exchange  is  told  in  a  word : — she  left  without  one  sigh  of 
r^ret  her  aristocratic  relations  and  guardians,  whose  indig- 
nation at  the  supposed  mesalliance  was  made  the  excuse  of 
refusing  to  pay  the  marriage  portion  of  £S,000  she  was 
eatitlea  to,  and  chose  for  her  own  liege  lord  a  man,  who, 
valuing  her  for  herself  alone,  declined  to  urge  his  claim  to 
the  money  so  dishonourably  withheld.  Through  a  long 
wedded  li^  of  some  change  and  trial,  the  real  communion 
of  labour  was  exemplified  in  this  worthy  pair.  The  hus- 
band's part  was  more  especially  to  provide  for  the  daily 
wants  of  the  household,  to  gain  bread  for  his  children,  and 
means  to  give  them  fitting  education.  The  wife's  no  less 
arduous  task  was  to  keep  in  peace,  true  affection,  and  all 
Christian  virtue,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  their  hmnble 
home. 

How  beautifully  the  fruits  of  this  fine  example,   and 
blessed  training,  are  shown  in  Hogan's  feelings  and  ever 
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constant  conduct !  To  hia  parents  he  was  loyal  and  loving, 
and  when  he  had  begun  to  make  a  name,  even  in  the 
Capital  of  Art,  and  the  gifts  of  fortune  visited  his  hand,  he 
never  failed  to  lay  his  laurels  with  pride  at  his  parents' 
feet ;  and  no  matter  what  sum  of  money  his  hard  woi^ 
procured  him,  he  invariably,  as  the  good  old  ballad  says, 
''  cut  it  in  twain"  and  sent  the  full  h^lf  to  his  Cork  home. 
His  sisters  found  him  a  generous  guardian  when  circum- 
stances  made  them  somewhat  dependant  <m  him.  One 
sister,  after  a  time,  he  took  with  him  to  Rome ;  to  another, 
who  chose  a  religious  life,  he  gave  £300  on  entering  the 
convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  in  Cork — at  a  time,  too, 
when  he  had  a  wife  and  five  children  to  support ;  and  the 
two  remaining  sisters,  who  were  married,  and  settled  in  the 
West  Indies,  he  never  allowed  to  feel  the  want  of  a  l»o- 
ther's  interest.  In  his  only  brother,  Bichard,  whose  early 
death  was  one  of  the  severest  blows  the  artist's  loving  heart 
ever  received,  he  enjoyed  not  only  the  sympathy  which 
truenfiection  never  fails  to  bestow,  but  likewise  in  his  com- 
panionship he  found  nurture  for  his  own  rare  talents. 
They  were  companions  in  everything;  their  aspirations 
were  after  the  same  excellence ;  their  aim  tended  to  a  kindred 
object.  Art  was  the  ideal  of  each,  and  both  were  pledged 
to  strive  for  excellence  in  true  brotherhood  of  genius. 

The  home  of  the  Hogan  &mily  was  in  Oove^treet,  a 
gone- down  sort  of  place  even  then,  with  little  more  than 
memories  of  better  times,  but  ftdl  enough  of  social  charac- 
ter, and  local  peculiarity,  to  make  it  not  quite  unfit  for  the 
home  of  a  young  artist.  The  inhafaitants  of  this  southern 
portion  of  *'  the  beautiful  city"  are  a  race  apart,  as  distinct 
irom  the  natives  of  the  north,  as  if  they  were  another  people. 
Manufacturinff  industry  remained  with  the  latter,  as  wdl 
as  dl  that  we  know  of  Cork  vivacity  and  mercurial  energy  ; 
but  the  formar,  with  perhaps  some  of  the  absurd  pride  of 
old  inhabitants,  kept  themselves  to  themselves,  socially 
ignoring  all  mutuality  of  citiz^ship  with  the  rest.  80 
remarkable  is  this,  that  if  one  wanted  to  find  out  the  lootlity 
of  a  new  comer  or  settler  of  only  some  twenty  years  stand- 
ing in  that  exclusive  quarter,  he  would  have  no  business  to 
asK  information  of  the  next-door-neighbours  of  the  stran- 
ger, supposing  them  to  be  of  the  pre-adamite  settlers ;  he 
would  be  sur^y  told  there  was  nothing  known  of  the  man 
in  that  place.     Moreover,  the  out-of-door  habits  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  the  somewhat  southern  aspect  of  their  surroundings, 
were  not  without  a  certain  picturesque  eflfect. 

The  artist's  temperament,  as  we  well  know,  is  sensitive 
beyond  measure.  The  small  every-day  chances  and 
appearances  which,  to  common  apprehension, possess  nothing 
more  than  their  material  or  arbitrary  value,  become  invested 
to  his  imagination  with  strange  importance ;  and,  in  reality, 
though  perhaps  without  his  cognizance,  direct  or  check,  or 
happily  further  his  inborn  pre-dispositions.  Fortunately, 
the  matured  genius  is  more  or  less  independent  of  externals ; 
no  longer  yielding  to  them^  accepting  them,  or  bearing  with 
them  as  others  do,  he  has  finelly  mastered  them,  and  can 
take  out  of  Uiem  what  meaning  he  likes ;  since  indeed  to 
him,  if  to  any, 

**  Stone  waUfl  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  ban  a  oage.** 

True  genius  has  thus  much  in  common  with  true  religion, 
that  it  ^ves  the  show  of  things  and  appearances  only  its 
true  vaine,  and  looks  througn  all  outward  and  common 
things,  to  Uieir  inner,  divine,  significance. 

The  growth  of  a  youth  such  as  Hogan's,  must  have  been 
peculiarly  influenced  by  the  world  about  him.  We  deem 
it  therefore  to  be  a  notable  fact,  that  he  found  himself  in 
early  life,  not  alone  in  a  genial  Christian  home-circle,  but 
settled  down  in  a  comer  of  the  world,  obscure  enough,  but 
for  that  no  doubt,  all  the  freer  i^om  the  tame  uniformity 
and  last  new  iSashions,  of  a  quarter  more  in  the  gang  way 
of  busy  prosperous  life. 

Thai  for  beauties  of  scenery,  and  loving  enjoyment  of 
nature  in  manifold  variety,  there  could  bene  better  site  than 
Cork  itself,  with  its  picturesque  hill  sides  grown  over  with 
pleasant  woods,  varied  with  the  abodes  of  men ;  and  the 
liver  *'  winding  at  its  own  sweet  will"  close  to  the  foot  of 
these  pleasant  heights,  or  stretching  out  in  long  reaches 
through  more  level  grounds — not  a  mud-pool  either,  such 
as  slugffishly  flows  uirough  other  cities  we  might  name — 
but  a  nver  of  running  water  withlife  in  it,  and  reminiscences 
of  peaceful  farms,  tributary  trout  streams,  and  the 
mountain  pastvres  of  the  Kerry  borders.  Again,  the  min- 
gled quiet  and  busy  routine  of  re^l,  hearty,  country  life,  to 
be  eol^yed  at  no  dearer  rate  than  a  few  mOes  walk  in  an^ 
direction ;  and  in  addition  '*  the  far  off*  sounding  of  the  sea, ' 
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and  its  freight,  ever  re-appearing,  of  ships  well  laden  with 
the  produce  and  the  news  of  other  lands.  And  to  crown 
all,  that  we  may  not  leave  out,  if  not  the  glory,  at  least  the 
peculiarity  of  our  southern  city,  a  most  changQnil,capricioufl. 
tantalizing  climate,  which  gives  to  those  iiianv  features  of 
landscape  and  scenery,  at  least  a  thousand  different  aspects 
in  a  day.  Well  do  we  remember  how,  the  first  time  we 
saw  the  Olanmire  hills,  it  was  through  a  medium  so  delusive 
to  our  unaccustomed  eyes,  that  we  fancied  we  beheld  a 
beautiful  cloud  picture  in  ihe  sky ;  and  it  was  only  on  the 
assurance  to  the  contrary  of  our  companion,  a  person  of 
sense  and  experience,  that  we  were  satisfied  to  belieye  ibni 
what  we  looked  on  was  not  a  pile  of  airy  castles  on  a  fancied 
hill  of  clouds,  but  only  a  mere  commonplace  view  of  Glan- 
mire,  "as  seen  through  a  mist."  Such,  and  so  varied,  were 
the  sights  and  sounds  and  semblances  which  everywhere 
met  the  quick  senses  of  the  young  artist. 

Social  life  in  Cork,  had,  just  at  that  period,  much  to  boast 
of  and  profit  by.  It  was  a  conditicm  of  unusual  activity, 
and  the  current  flowed  in  a  way  that  affected  the  literature 
of  England  even  yet  more  than  the  every-day-life  of  that 
one  Celtic  city.  '  Though  young  Hogan  mixed  little,  if 
indeed  at  all,  with  the  notabilities  of  that  lively  population* 
it  were  absurd  to  conclude  that  so  quick  an  inteuect  remained 
uninfluenced  by  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  In  Cork, 
more  than  in  any  city  of  the  world,  Uiere  is  a  sort  of  public 
interest  or  property  in  every  species  of  private  worth  or 

fenius.  In  otner  places  circles  and  coteries  keep  apart 
Dublin,  for  example,  has  its  little  artistic  circle,  its  small 
literary  society,  its  musical  sets  and  scientific  knots ;  and 
so  on.  It  is  known  that  these  subdivisions  exist,  but  the 
limits  being  somewhat  strongly  marked,  there  is  little  ^ress 
or  ingress ;  and  strange  things  may  be  said,  and  stranger 
things  achieved  within  them,  and  the  citizens  at  large  be 
little  the  wiser.  Cork  society  is  better  organised  for  some 
purposes.  There  is  no  doing  anything  there  in  secret. 
Coik  society  is  a  very  broad  highway.  What  is  whispered 
on  Patrick's  Hill,  will  be  published  on  the  South  Mall,  and 
Blackpool  will  have  its  share  of  the  glory  or  shame  of 
Blarney  lane.  There  exists  in  fact  a  certain  communion  of 
labour,  we  cannot  always  say  of  love,  which  makes  the 
humbler  and  less  gifted,  partaker  in  some  measure,  of  the 
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BtLCcees  and  fame  of  the  more  richly  dowered.  The  grand 
solo  parts  are  all  the  more  telling,  thus  relieved  by  the  ever 
recurring  sonority,  of  the  many  voiced  chorus.  The  state 
of  things  in  that  stirring  community,  reminds  one  very 
forcibly  of  "  La  Sonnambula,"  where  the  chorus  is  ever  on 
the  qta  vwe,  and  the  dramatis  persona  can  scarce!  v  put  on 
their  night  cap,  or  steal  a  march  at  any  hour,  wituout  the 
entire  population  being  notified  of  the  fact.  Just  at  that 
time  there  was  so  much  talent  among  the  leading  men  of 
the  City,  so  much  of  the  fire  of  genius  poetising  tEe  hearts 
of  youths  yet  unknown  to  fame,  that  we  cannot  believe  the 
influenoe  of  proximity  to  have  been  inconsiderable,  on 
a  mind  like  tmtt  of  our  Artist 

Barry's  name  was  fresh  in  the  memory  of  his  boastfol 
countrymen,  when  Hogan's  boyhood  still  kept  the  secret  of 
hiB  greatness.  It  was  a  name  that  might  stir  too  deeply 
young  aspirants  to  fame,  who  had  not  received  high  com- 
mission to  dare  and  achieve  as  much.  The  strong,  fierce 
man  had  gone  forth  some  fifty  years  before,  with  a  power 
of  resistance,  at  least  equal  to  his  power  of  production. 
Academies  and  authorities,  theories  and  formulas,  were 
nothing  to  him  who  had  the  presumption  to  think  for 
himself,  defying  presidents  and  precedents.  There  is  much 
in  Barry's  course  to  deter  from  the  following  of  such  an 
example ;  much  also  to  attract  in  the  excitement,  which,  as 
we  read  his  life,  carries  us  away  in  sympathy  with  his  scorn 
of  such  patronage,  as  may  be  had  for  ameUow  manner  and 
a  cringing  attitude ;  and  makes  us  look  up  with  something 
of  admiration  to  the  wild-eyed  man,  who,  with  his  classic 
notions,  flung  gnud  thoughts  on  canvas  like  a  young  Angelo, 
in  days  when  Reynolds  reigned  supreme,  and  genius  was 
a  delusion  and  a  snare,  unless  a  Dilettanti  Society  stamped 
it.  He  made  a  splendid  fight  of  it ;  lived  in  a  real  London 
garret,  sordid  and  uncared ;  went  about  almost  in  rags,  to 
the  disgust  of  prim  academicians :  but  at  a  time  when  he 
had  to  work  some  fourteen  hours  a  day,  he  contrived  to 
proyide  materials  for  his  profession,  and  subsistence  for 
himself,  out  of  an  income  of  eighty  pounds  a  year.  So  that 
it  was  said  of  him,  that  he  was  never  known  to  borrow 
aaoney,  or  want  it.  It  may  have  been  well  that  an  early 
death  saved  one  or  two  of  Bmry's  fellow  citizens,  irom  issuing 
£erth  into  the  world  with  a  like  daring.  More  than  talent 
34 
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was  wanted  to  do  what  Barry  did : — an  indomitable  will, 
namely,  and  very  rare  strength  of  character.  Young  Hogaa 
had  mnch  in  common  with  this  lion  of  the  race,  and  we 
fancy,  was  not  without  a  conscious  sympathy  with  the 
famous  Cork  man. 

We  find  no  suoh  hero  as  Barry  on  the  stage  just  at  the 
time  we  allude  to.  Yet  the  stage  was  not  untrod  by  many 
notable  figures.  Maginn,  an  LL.D.  in  his  twentv-fourth 
year,  kept  school  in  Marlborough-street ;  lectured  young 
southerns  In  science  and  classics ;  and  made  sport  enough 
for  the  quick  wits  of  the  society  about  him,  slyly  stirring 
up  the  while,  the  readers  of  ♦•  Blackwood"  to  wonder  and 
admiration  at  the  marvellous  resource,  and  endless  frolic,  of 
the  genuine  Phelim  O'Doherty.  Soon  he  was  to  be  out  in 
the  throng  of  London  literary  life,  no  longer  the  namdiess, 
though  inimitable  correspondent,  but  the  acknowledged 
centre  of  as  sprightly  a  race  as  ever  congregated  in  the 
clubs  and  taverns,  and  chance  gathering  places,  of  poeta, 
reviewers,  editors,  and  contributors.  In  his  exit  from 
Cork — too  small  a  world  it  was  thought  for  such  aa  he — 
the  witty  Doctor,  he  may  have  left  some  portion  of  his 
good  fame  behind  him.  '*  Poor  Maginn  I"  we  can  never 
help  saying  when  we  think  of  him.  Before  long  he  had 
drank  his  last  bottle,  and  laughed  his  last  laugh  ;  and  there 
was  soon  a  sad  end  to  what  a  brother  reviewer  called,  '*  ihia 
sinprular  mixture  of  classical  ertidition  and  Irish  fun^ 
Father  Prout  was  then  young  Frank  Mahony  of  Cork, 
home  occasionally  when  college  vacation  permitted;  a 
spriji^htly  genial  youth,  with  a  deal  of  hunaour  in  all  hi» 
sayings  and  doings,  and  talent  in  store,  or  aa  we  nati^ee 
say,  in  palore,  behind  that  splendid  forehead  of  his.  By- 
and-by  English  literature,  and  the  English  press  shall  make 
profit  of  his  fame,  and  CoHtineBtal  capitai9  shall  have  reasoii 
tp  know  his  whereabouts.  Daniel  Maoliee,  though  a  mere 
boy,  haunted  the  hall  of  the  Society  of  Avts,  and  deoLred  to 
have  this  said  to  him  by  one  of  judgment  and  taste  who 
marvelled  at  his  assiduity  :  •'  My  little  friend,  if  you  woric 
hard  and  think,  you  will  be  a  great  man  one  of  these  daye." 
The  bright-eyed  boy  was  not  long  in  fulfilling  the  promiae 
of  his  youth.  Then  **my  nable  young  friend  ficottowe," 
and  Kelleher,  "  my  early  fellow  student;"  to  whom  Hogan 
in  after  years  used  to  send  such  pleasant  messages  and 
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bints  about  their  art  studies,  were  busy  at  work.  And  that 
wonderful  Ford,  whom  his  companions  called  "young 
Raphael,"  must  have  been  even  then  haunted  by  the 
"  Genius  of  Tra^dy,"  and  full  of  dreams  of  the  "  Fall  of 
the  Angels."  While,  in  busier  scenes  of  the  world's  life, 
Dr.  England,  later  Lord  Bishop  of  Charleston,  drew  a  throng 
round  me  pulpit,  and  made  his  thundering  voice  heard,  in 
the  cause  o(  patriotism^  on  the  noisy  platform  of  Irish 
politics. 

To  return,  however,  to  Hogan.    At  eight  years  of  agei 
he  was  sent,  ajfine,  sturdy,  quick-witted  boy,  to  Mr.  Oang- 
ley's  school  in  TaUow.    Why  a  Cork  education  in  tiie 
vicinity  of  his  home,  was  not  preferred,  we  are  unable  to 
state.     It  has  been  suggested  that  the  exclusiveness,  or 
"  snobbery  "  of  Cork  society,  might  have  made  the  builder's 
wm  feel  out  of  place,  among  the  more  aristocratic  frequent- 
era  of  a  first  class  city  school.     Possibly,  also,  a  little 
rcughing  mi^t  be  essential,  and  a  temporary  removal 
from  the  charmed  circle  of  honae,  not  the  worst  preparation 
for  entrance  into  the  world  of  business  and  society.     Hogan 
was  soon  an  established  favourite  with  his  master;  and 
among  hi*  school-fellows  he  kept  his  ground  creditably,  for 
he  could  box  his  comer  right  well,  ever  bravely  standing 
up  for  his  own.     Classic  studies,  strange  to  say,  seem  to 
have  had  little  attraction  for  him.  Mathematics,  and  arith- 
metic, and  history,  we^e  more  to  bis  taste,  and  in  these  he 
became  a  proficient.   After  six  years  absence,  young  Hogan 
was  broupit  home ;   and  with  the  idea,  we  suppose,  of 
giving  "our  eldest,"  a  fair  start  in  life,  and  a  chance  of 
acquiring  that  much  desired  quality — respectability  of  posi- 
tion,— he  was  placed  in  an  attorney's  office,  ajid  expected 
to  progress  towsunis  that  wished-for  ofcject,under  the  guidance 
of  a  Mr.  Michael  Foote.     Disappointment,  however,  was 
the  lot  in  this  case  of  both  father  and  master.    The  artist's 
soul  was  already  awake  in  the  boy  ;  and  instead  of  assidn* 
oualy  pursuing  his  legal  studies,  and  seeking  distinction  as 
an  attorney's  clerk,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  catting 
figures  in  wood»  drawing  all  tl^  strange  fanoes  that  came 
into  his  head,  and  most  industriously  copying  architectural 
desiens,  and  such  works  of  art  as  provincial  shop  windows 
in  ue  ^rly  part  of  the  century,  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  studying.    Neither  persuasion  nor  punishment^  oouln 
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deter  the  young  scapegrace  from  such  provoking  conduct. 
We  may  guess  his  brother  Richard,  and  other  young  friends 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  were  not  backward  in  applauding  his 
determination.  Doubtless,  they  gave  him  the  only  thinff 
eagerly  coveted — encouragement  in  his  erratic  courses,  and 
the  meed  of  admiration,  hS  assiduity,  if  not  his  achievements 
deserved.  "We  are  also  told  that*  : — 

"  A  friend  and  client  of  Mr.  Foote's,  Dr.  Coghlan,  a  phjsioUn  in 
good  practice,  and  not  a  little  eccentric  in  his  habits,  acciaentalljr  dis« 
covered  the  young  draughtsman  one  daj  at  bis  desk  abM>rbed  in  bis 
labour  of  love,  to  the  neglect  of  bis  proper  business.  He  praised 
the  sketches,  faithfully  kept  the  secret,  and  seldom  afterwards  visited 
the  office  without  rewaroing,  with  a  bright  crown  piece,  what  be, 
doubtless,  regarded  as  the  innocent  amnsementi  of  a  clever  wilful 
boy." 

Such  little  encouragement  as  he  got,  strengthened  his 
own  strong  determination,  to  be  an  artist  and  nothing  else. 
Yet  we  know  not  how  he  should  ever  have  got  free  of  the 
meshes  of  the  law,  if  happy  accident  had  not  given  him  an 
opportunity  of  displaying,  with  considerable  convenience  to 
others,  his  self-acquired  proficiency  in  outline  drawing : — 

*'  A  new  gaol  was  about  to  be  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Lee ;  and 
the  contract  was  taken  by  the  eminent  house  of  Deane,  of  which  the 
principal  was  and  is  Mr.  (now  Sir  Thomas)  Deane.  Hogan  the 
elder  was  in  the  employment  of  the  i!rm,  as  foreman,  and  the  talents 
of  the  son  were  already  known  to  Mr.  Alexander  Deane,  brother  of 
Sir  Thomas.  The  Architect,  (Mr.  Robinson  of  Dublin,)  having 
sent  down  his  plans  and  specifications  there  was  a  difficulty  about 
finding  a  competent  person  in  Cork  to  copy  them  within  the  time, 
(not  more  than  a  fortnight,)  when  the  works  should  be  commenced. 
In  this  embarrassment  yonng  Hogan  was  sent  for,  on  a  Sunday 
evening ;  and  the  reader  may  guess  with  what  trembling  deliffht  he 
half  distrustingly  consented  to  assume  the  responsibility  pressed  upon 
him  by  patrons,  who  could  naturally  have  but  a  doubtful  faith  in 
powers  yet  but  little  developed,  and  wholly  unacknowledged  out  of 
his  own  limited  circle  of  confidants.  He  yielded  at  last  to  their 
solicitations,  and  working  night  and  day,  with  a  fixed  resolve  to 
succeed,  executed  his  task  within  the  allotted  time  in  a  manner  to 
challenge  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  his  employers.** 

The  first  and  best  result  of  this  timely  trial  and  complete 
success,  was  the  removal  of  young  Hogan  from  the  dreary 

•  This  extract  and  the  following  are  from  an  article  entitled 
**  John  Hogan  *'  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  January,  1850. 
The  particulars  g^ven  in  that  paper  are,  we  believe*  true  as  far  as 
they  gx).  We  know  the  writer  took  notes  from  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Hogan  in  hii  Dublin  studio.  « 
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office  of  Mr.  Foote,  where  he  had  spent  two  hopeless  years, 
to  the  more  congenial  workshop  of  Deane  and  Company. 
He  was  bound  to  the  firm  at  once,  and  employed  as 
draughts-man  and  carver  of  models.  BLard  worK  was  no 
hardship  to  him  now,  he  was  ready  for  anything,  drawing, 
carving,  modelling ;  but  so  decided  had  his  vocation  became, 
that  after  a  very  short  time,  Mr.  Deane,  who  looked  with 
approbation  on  the  persevering  energy  of  his  gifted  appren- 
tice, and  had  good'  feeling  enough  not  to  thwart  the  growth 
of  80  noble  a  talent,  presented  him  with  a  set  of  chisels,  and 
before  very  long,  John  Hogan  was  avowedly  a  sculptor. 

What  we  admire  very  much  in  Hogan,  is  the  steady  good 
sense  which  ever  accompanied  him  in  all  that  regarded  his 

f)rofe8sion ;  and  the  unceasing  perseverance  with  which  he 
aboriously  gained  every  onward  step  of  his  progress.  Ac- 
cordingly, without  any  indiscreet  zeal  to  achieve  miracles, 
or  any  ambitious  design  of  taking  the  world  at  once  by 
storm  and  surprise,  he  knuckled  down  to  the  so  necessary 
preliminary  studies,  and  not  only  practised  his  hand  in 
every  style  of  drawing  and  carving,  but  for  some  years 
attended  Dr.  Woodroffe's  anatomicS  lectures,  with  what 
profit  his  splendid  modelling  sufficiently  shows.  One  of  his 
iirst  works  was  a  carviug  in  wood  of  a  human  skeleton,  life 
size,  which  the  doctor  lon^  after  used  in  demonstrating  to 
his  pupils.  The  great  Michael  Angelo's  zealous  stuoies, 
come  naturally  here  to  mind,  and  we  remember  as  a  coin- 
cidence, the  Crucifix  in  wood  which  the  great  Florentine 
made  for  the  high  altar  of  Santo  Spirito,  to  please  the  prior, 
who  had  given  him  a  room  wherein  to  dissect  dead  bodies. 
While  thus  gaining  the  accurate  knowledge  of  form  and 
proportion,  so  indispensable  to  success  in  the  art  he  had 
chosen,  young  Hogan  busily  employed  himself  modelling 
hands  and  feet— gaininge  very  day  in  technicalnicety  of  finish. 
He  was  not  very  long  employed  in  following  this  method 
when  circumstances  occurred,  which  must  have  filled  the 
young  artists  of  Cork  with  strange  delight,  by  affording 
them  a  most  unexpected  opportunity  of  seeing,  admiring, 
and  studying  the  undying  works  of  antique  art.  At  the 
close  of  the  great  European  war,  in  commemoration  of  the 
so  grateful  peace  of  1815,  His  Holiness.  Pope  Pius  VII., 
presented  to  the  Prince  Regent  a  magnificent  selection  of 
ca«tA  from  the  antique,  which  had  been  taken  under  the 
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Buperintendence  of  Canova.  This  gift,  though  it  mi^  seem 
at  first  inappropnate,  considering  the  recipient,  was  in 
reality  a  very  graceful  acknowledgement  of  the  good  service 
rendered  to  art  by  the  English  government,  which  not  only 
appointed  persons  to  remove  the  chef^  d!(Buvre  of  Italian 
churches  and  ffalleries  from  their  temporary  location  in  the 
Louvre,  but  likewise  paid  the  expense  of  the  restoration. 
This  was  a  prize  which  an  art-loving  community  might 
long  to  possess.  We  know  not  how  it  escaped  being 
seized  on  by  certain  metropolitan  institutions,  or  the  more 

S'asping  corporations  of  the  English  manufacturing  towns, 
owever,  for  the  good  luck  of  Cork,  the  casts  were  obtained 
for  that  wide-awake  city,  in  the  year  1818,  through  the  in- 
terest of  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  Lord  Ennismore,  or, 
as  some  will  have  it,  John  WilsonCroker,  Reviewer-GenewJ  of 
the  Quarterly,  and  Irishman,  as  well,  by  birth  and  parentage. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune  not  unmerited,  for 
the  citizens  had  just  two  years  before,  with  most  praise- 
worthy exertion,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  Society  of 
Arts,  for  the  cultivation  of  taste,  and  the  direct  encourage- 
ment of  native  talent.  Many  no  doubt,  remwnber  the  sort  of 
loft,  which  served  in  those  early  days  of  art,  as  the  gallery 
of  antiques.  Gods  and  heroes,  masks  and  groups,  may 
now  have  fitter  dwelling  place,  but  we  doubt  if  ever  suoi 
devout  worshippers  gathered  round  so  prized  a  shrine,  since 
the  Hogan  brothers,  those  young  artists  we  have  mention- 
ed, and  lesser  stars  of  a  bright  constellation,  met  in  that 
old  lumber-room,  and  the  tire  of  genius  was  kindled  in 
the  light  of  those  old-world  gems.  How  much  this  same 
gallery  had  to  do  with  Hogan's  subsequent  success ;  how 
untiringly  be  thought,  and  studied,  and  wrought  in  its 
dingy  precincts ;  and  how,  as  it  seems  natural,  the  same 
was  the  scene  of  his  greatest  triumph,  shall  now  be  brief- 
ly stated.  The  following  passage  is  from  a  paper  inthe  Irish 
renny  Journal,  December  19ui,  1840,  and  is,  we  believe, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Petrie : — 

**  The  period,  however,  had  now  arrived  when  the  eagle  wing  of 
Hoj^an  was  to  try  its  strength ;  and  most  fbrtanateW  for  him,  an 
accident  at  this  time  brought  to  Cork  a  man  more  than  ordinariW 
gifted  with  the  power  to  assist  him  in  its  flight.  .The  person  we  al- 
lude to  was  the  late  William  Faulett  Carey,  an  Irishman  no  less  dis- 
tinguished  for  his  abilities  as  a  critical  writer  on  works  of  art,  than 
for  his  ardent  seal  in  aiding  the  struggles  of  genius,  by  making  their 
merit  known  to  the  world.     In  August,  1823,  this  gentleman,  on  the 
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occasion  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  prallery  of  the  Cork  Society,  <'  acci- 
dentally  saw  a  small  figure  of  a  Torso,  carved  in  pine  timber,  which 
had  fallen  down  under  one  of  the  benches.  On  taking  it  up,"  to 
oontinue  Mr.  Carey's  own  interesting  narrative,  '•  he  was  struck  by 
the  correctness  and  good  taste  of  the  design,  and  the  newness  of  the 
execution.  He  was  surprised  to  find  a  piece  of  so  much  excellence, 
apparently  fresh  frem  the  tool,  in  a  place  where  the  arts  had  been  so 
recently  introduced,  and  where  he  did  not  expect  to  meet  anything 
but  the  crude  essays  of  uninstruoted  beginners.  On  inquiry  he  was 
informed  it  was  the  work  of  a  young  native  of  Cork,  named  Hogan, 
who  had  been  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  under  Mr. 
Deane,  an  emiDeot  builder,  aod  had  at  his  leisure  hours  studied  from 
the  Papal  casts,  and  practised  carvine  and  modelling  with  intense 
application.  Hogan  was  then  at  work  above  stairs,  in  a  small  apart- 
ment in  the  Academy.  The  stranger  immediately  paid  him  a  visit, 
and  was  astonished  at  the  rich  composition  of  a  Triumph  of  Silenus, 
consisting  of  fifteen  figures,  about  fourteen  inches  high,  designed  in 
an  antique  style,  by  this  self-taught  artist,  and  cut  m  bas-relief,  in 
pine  timber.  He  also  saw  various  studies  of  hands  and  feet ;  a  grand 
beiMl  of  an  Apostle,  of  a  small  sisd  ;  a  copy  of  Michael  Angelo's  mask  ; 
%otne  groups  in  bas-relief  after  designs  by  Barry ;  and  a  female 
skeleton,  the  full  size,  after  nature  ;  all  cut  with  delicacy  and  beauty, 
in  the  same  material.  A  copy  of  the  antique  SUenus  and  Satyrs,  m 
stone,  was  chiselled  with  great  spirit ;  and  the  model  of  a  Boman 
soldier,  about  two  f&et  high,  would  have  done  credit  to  a  veteran 
sculptor.  A  number  of  his  drawings  in  black  and  white  chalks,  from 
the  Papal  casts,  marked  his  progressive  improvement  and  sense  of 
ideal  excellence.  The  defects  in  his  performances  were  such  as  are 
inseparable  fVom  an  early  stage  Of  untaught  study,  and  were  far 
orerbalaaeed  by  tlleir  merits*  When  his  work  ibr  his  master  was 
oTtr  for'the  day,  h«  usually  employed  his  hours  in  the  evening  in 
these  performances.  The  fbmale  skeleton  had  been  all  executed 
daring  the  long  winter  nights." 

Becoming  thus  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hogan's  abilities,  Mr  Oarev^ 
with  that  surprising  prophetic  Judgment  trilh  which  he  was  so  emi- 
nently gifted,  at  once  predicted  the  >oong  sculptor's  future  fame, 
and  preolaimed  his  genius  in  every  quarter  in  which  he  hoped  it 
might  prove  serviceable  to  him.  fie  commenced  by  writing  a  series 
of  letters,  which  were  inserted  in  the  Cork  Advertiser,  "  addressed 
to  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  opulont  merchants,  entreating  them  to 
raise  a  ftind  iy  subscription,  to  defray  the  expense  of  sending  Hogan 
to  Italy,  and  supporting  him  there  for  three  or  four  years,  to  afford 
bbn  thkO  advantages  of  studying  at  Borne."  But  for  some  time  these 
letters  proved  ineflSectual,  and  would  probably  have  failed  totally  in 
their  object  but  for  Mr.  Carey's  untiring  zeaL  Acting  under  his 
direction^  Mr.  Hogan  was  induced  to  address  a  letter  to  that  noble 
patron  of  British  genius,  the  late  Lord  de  TaWey,  then  Sir  John 
Fleming  Leicester,  and  to  send  him  at  the  same  time  two  specimens 
of  his  carvings,  4*  as  the  humble  offering  of  a  young  self-taught  ar- 
tist." This  letter,  whloh  was  backed  by  one  from  Mr.  Carey  bini- 
self,  was  responded  to  at  once  in  a  letter  written  in  the  kindest  spirit, 
and  which  contained  an  enclosure  of  twenty-five  pounds  as  8ir  John's 
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lubscriptioD  to  the  proposed  fund.  This  was  the  first  monej  actnallf 
paid  in,  and  subscriptions  soon  followed  from  others.  Through  Mr. 
Carey's  enthusiastic  representations,  the  Royal  Irish  Institution  was 
induced  to  contribute  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  to  vote  twenty-five  pounds  for  some  specimens  of  his 
carvings  which  Mr.  Hogan  submitted  to  their  notice.  These  acts 
of  liberality  were  honourable  to  those  public  bodies ;  jet,  as  Mr. 
Carey  well  observed,  it  was  to  Lord  de  Tabley's  generosity  that  Mr. 
Hogan's  gratitude  was  most  due.  Here,  as  he  said,  **  was  a  young 
man  of  genius  in  obscurity,  and  wholly  unknown  to  his  lordship,  re- 
scued from  adversity  in  the  unpromising  morning  of  life — a  self- 
taught  artist  built  up  to  fame  and  fortune  by  his  munificence— a 
torch  lighted,  which  I  hope  will  burn  bright  for  ages,  to  the  honour 
of  the  empire.  Hogan  may  receive  thousands  of  pounds  from  future 
patrons,  but  it  is  to  Lord  de  Tabley's  timely  encouragement  that  he 
will  be  indebted  for  every  thin^." 

The  subscriptions  collected  for  Mr.  Hogan  amounted  in  all  to  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

ThuB  with  fair  prospects,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  braye 
manly  heart,  a  passionate  desire  to  do  something  worthy  of 
his  friends'  expectations,  and  a  scarcely  expressed  hope  to 
glorify  old  Ireland  before  long,  yomig  Hogan,  with  money  in 
his  pocket  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  for  a  year  or 
two,  set  forth  to  fight  his  way  in  the  wide,  nnknown  world. 
He  had  lost  his  mother  not  long  before.  Her  whole  life 
and  her  death,  were  worthy  of  a  saint ;  and  her  loving,  duti- 
ful son,  ever  to  his  dying  day,  spoke  of  her  as  the  worthiest, 
holiest  of  women.  So  great  a  loss  only  drew  closer  the 
ties,  which  bound  the  members  of  that  obscure  but  exem- 
plary home.  Our  noble  spirited  artist,  seems  even  then  to 
have  adopted  the  whole  family  as  his  own,  and  to  have 
undertaken  a  father's  care  for  the  whole  household, — good 
old  man,  only  brother  *'  Dick,"  "  the  dear  girld,"  and  all. 
He  would  work  hard,  be  faithful  in  that  strange  land,  and 
make  them  all  happy  and  comfortable  one  day. 

Everything  in  the  outward  journey,  was  new  ;  *  and  had 

*  We  are  indebted,  more  than  we  can  express,  to  Mrs  Hogan  for 
entrusting  to  us  a  most  interesting  collection  of  letters,  written  at 
different  times  bjr  the  artist,  to  his  father  and  sisters.  We  were  told 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  any  of  Hogan's  correspondence, 
as  he  was  no  letter  writer.  Truly  he  was  no  letter  writer  in  the 
ordinary  sense :  he  never  wrote  for  the  pleasure  of  writing,  or  for 
the  i»ake  of  keeping  up  literary  or  artistic  correspondence ;  but  his 
love  for  his  family  was  great  enough  to  make  a  poet,  much  more  a 
letter  writer,  of  any  man.  In  his  desire  to  give  them  pleasure,  and 
to  describe  accurately  what  befel  him  in  the  struggles  and  viciscitudet 
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to  be  jndffed  by  reference  to  the  only  standard  known  to 
him.  Dublin  is  so  fine  a  city,  that  he  doubts  **  if  the  build- 
ings are  even  eaualled  by  those  on  any  part  of  the  Continent 
(except  Rome). '  The  Dublin  Society's  House,  **  a  beautr- 
fhl  building,  almost  as  large  as  the  new  Barracks  in  Cork, 
with  a  fine  large  green  to  the  rere."  The  Elgin  marbles, 
of  course,  delighted  the  young  sculptor,  he  tbouffht  them 
"sublime  figures;  but  the  Theseus  does  not,  he  thinks,  come 
up  to  the  style  of  the  Torso  of  Hercules,  among  the  Cork 
casts" — "it  is  not  near  so  fleshy,  soft  or  grand,  although  every 
bit  as  lai^."  *'  Let  the  Cork  boys,"  he  adds,  "  look  sharp, 
for  they  have  no  idea  of  the  fellows  here.  Let  Eelleher  be 
on  the  alert,  and  assure  him  that  he  does  not  know  the 
value  of  the  casts  in  Cork.  These  are  not  to  be  compared 
to  them,  I  would  not  know  them  to  be  taken  from  the 
same  marbles." 

The  good  friend  Carey  gave  his  proteg^  a  friendly,  kind 
reception — *'lots  of  advice — a  letter  to  General  Cockbum 
requesting  him  to  introduce  me  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
DevonahSe — his  blessing  with  an  earnest  wish  for  n^  wel- 
fare etc.,  and  a  happy  return  to  my  native  country."  Certain 
relations  of  his  mother  settled  in  Dublin  received  him  with 
open  arms,  kept  him  with  them,  and  even  after  the  short 
intercourse  of  a  few  days,  parted  with  him  reluctantly,  for  he 
says,  '•  I  perceived  tears  in  their  eyes  when  they  kissed 
mb." 

In  London  too  he  chanced  upon  kind  friends.  One  lady, 
whom  he  knew,  "  a  good  little  soul,"  had  him  every  day  to 
breakfast,  and  used  often  chide  him  for  not  dining  also :  but 
as  he  wi^ed  about,  he  thinks  at  the  rate  of  Iwenty  miles  a 
day,  and  was  usually  miles  from  St.  Paul's  at  the  proper 
hour,  that  was  not  possible.  He  was  not  the  least  moved 
by  the  appearance  of  London,  but  was  surprised  to  see  such 
a  collection  of  smoke  and  vapour,  and  somewhat  put  out  of 
his  way  b^  the  danger  of  crossing  the  streets,  ana  the  con- 
sequence, m  going  through  the  crowd,  of  being  ''  shouldered 

of  his  baDishment,  he  uses  true  nature's  eloquence  ;  and  there  is  a 
firankness,  an  ease,  and  a  style  about  his  letters,  which  make  them 
contrast  faTorably  with  the  stiffness,  affected  dash,  or  premeditated 
carelessness,  which  we  note  in  much  of  the  literary  correspondence 
we  are  acuuainted  with.  Hogan's  character  comes  out  very  nobly, 
as  the  reaaer  shall  find,  in  those  stray  leaves,  which  neither  he  nor 
bis  loved  ones,  ever  thought  should  meet  strange  eyes. 
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and  jostled  about  like  a  three-penny.brick/'  Again,  "  the 
casts  in  the  academy  are  quite  imerior  to  those  in  Cork/' 
but  he  highly  approves  the  attendance  and  regularity  in 
Somerset-house  *'  fires,  stores,  ajid  servants  in  every  part  of 
the  building/'  The  students  here,  and  at  the  academy »  are 
''  young  men  who  dress  and  appear  well ;  I  saw  among 
them  some  handsome,  well  looking  chaps,  but  none  so  young 
as  Dick.  Some  of  them  are  very  clever  ;  it  is  reasonable 
to  think  that  students  who  attend  regularly  with  persever- 
ance for  years,  and  are  admitted  to  every  lecture  given  in 
that  academy,  must  consequently  draw  well,  let  their  capa- 
city or  genius  be  ever  so  trifling."  Flaxman,  "  a  mean 
looking,  decrepidman,"  he  did  not  admire,  either  in  himself 
or  his  works,  ''  although  he  is  thought  a  great  deal  about 
by  his  countrymen."  A  lecture  given  by  him  was  attended 
by  most  of  the  Royal  Academicians,  the  president  Sir 
lliomas  Lawrence  **  wearing  a  cocked  hat  in  the  chair/'  In 
the  Adelphi  the  young  Irishman  saw  Barry's  pictures,  ''  a 
great  sight  no  doubt ;"  and  in  the  same  hall  was  much  struck 
with  some  figures  by  Bacon,  which  he  took  for  antiques,  so 
good  was  the  execution;  In  Westminster  Abbey  he  admired 
Boubiliac's  monuments  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  Lady 
Nightengale;  and  ''two  exquisitely  beautiM  children, 
witn  two  female  figures  extremely  graceful"  on  the  pediment 
of  Matthew  Prio?s  monuments  by  Bysbrack :  he  adds : — 

''  At  the  other  side  of  the  Ahbey  there  are  ^ye  or  six  grand  and 
sublime  compositions  by  Bacon,  Nollekens,  Westmacott,  etc.  Bacon's 
especially  is  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  who  is  at  the  top  in  a  fine 
speaking  attitude,  and  under  his  feet  are  very  large  and  noble  figures 
representing  Ocean  and  Earth  in  great  attitudes*  with  other  aliegroriest 
&c. :  it  is  about  forty  feet  high,  and  the  marble  of  it  alone,  I  should 
suppose,  cost  £1000— a  master-piece  undoubtedly.  I  could  not 
examine  the  rest  because  the  ruffian  of  a  guide  hurried  us  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  would  not  suffer  any  person  to  remain  behind  afW 
the  rest  of  the  company  had  seen  it/' 

In  the  hall  of  the  British  Museum  he  noticed  ''  a  most 
delightM  and  inimitable  statue  of  Shakespeare  by  Bou- 
biliac  ;"  there  are  he  thinks  some  very  fine  figures  there, 
and  a  great  number  of  indiflferent  ones.  His  remarks  on 
the  Elgin  Marbles  are  noteworthy,  proving  how  bold  was  his 
criticism,  and  how  early  be  b^an  to  think  for  himself  in  all 
that  regarded  his  art.  **  I  do  not  think,"  hesays, ''  the  Elgin 
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Marbles  deserve  so  much  praise  as  is  bestowed  upon  them 
by  tbe  English.  I  know  if  they  were  in  my  poeieeeioii  I 
should  throw  half  of  them  into  the  Thames/'  Lord  Listowel, 
to  whom  it  appears  young  Hogan  had  an  introduction,  gave 
him  a  hearty  and  welcome  reception,  on  the  two  occasions 
the  artist  visited  him.  ''  His  lordship  wanted  me  to  break- 
fast with  him,  bat  I  refused  as  I  had  done  so  before  I  left 
my  lodgings ;  he  is  a  very  engaging,  mild,  and  easy  old 
man,  fond  of  the  arts,  but  no  great  enoourager."  In  Lord 
Idstowe]  s  gallery  he  saw  **  some  beautiful  original  pictures 
of  the  old  masters  ;  a  choice  collection  of  excellent  land* 
scapes,  by  the  Dutch  and  Flemish,  touched  with  the  lightest 
and  most  delicate  pencils  ;  and  a  few  portraits  and  figures 
said  to  be  by  (but  rather  after)  Titiim,  Guido,  Bembrant 
and  Parmegiano,  and  Vforih  all  of  Lawrence's  productions 
together/'  Sir  John  Leicester  (L(nd  de  Tabley)  was  still 
at  bis  seat  in  Cheshire,  but  he  left  the  letters  of  intxoductian 
for  the  artist,  together  with  a  very  kind  one  from  hims^,  and 
directions  for  amission  to  his  gallery. 

A  former  fellow  student  named  Porter,  who  was  staying 
in  London,  introduced  Hogan  to  a  certain  Mr.  Leahy,  who 
informed  him  thai  Mr.  Lauiam  was  hunting  all  over  London 
to  find  him  out,  as  he  had  some  letters  that  might  beef  use 
in  Pans  and  Bome. 

''Accordingly  I  waited  on  htm  next  morning,  and  found  him  to  be  a 
man  of  vast  onderstanding,  together  with  an  obli^ng  turn  of  mind: 
be  banded  me  two  letters  to  bankers  on  the  cootioent*  at  the  same 
time  ofFering  to  get  those  which  he  saw  in  my  possession,  for  Ireland, 
franked,  saying  that  he  would  seal  them  and  put  them  into  the  post 
office.  After  shaking  hands,  and  wibhinff  me  every  success,  he  gave 
me  »  five-pound  note,  hinting  that  it  might  be  of  service  to  me  on 
the  very  long  journey  to  Rome.  Tbia  conduct  firom  a  gentleman  I 
never  saw  before,  is  certainly  very  noble,  but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  good  opinion  he  had  of  me  from  seemg  a  few  things  of  mine 
somewhere  or  other." 

The  said  five  pounds,  be  it  noted,  was  not  pntin  hispo^^et 
ibr  travelling  expenses,  but  was  sent  direetly  to  tne  old 
home,  with  mreotions  and  advices  not  a  few  conoeming  the 
conduct  of  afiiBkirs  in  Cork.  The  old  father  is  not  to  be  un- 
easy about  his  boy,  ''  for,  thank  God,  I  inherit  an  under- 
standing and  disposition,  which  I  trust  will  never  lead  me 
into  scrapes  and  difficulties/'  Then  Dick  is  to  be  kept 
closely  to  his  crayons,  and  the  girls  to  take  lots  of  eiercise. 
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and  to  be  kept  regfular,  "  that  is  to  say  to  have  them  go  to 
bed  precisely  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  every  night,  no 
later" 

Paris  disgusted  and  disappointed  our  traveller.  It  sounds 
like  some  old-world  history,  to  hear  complaints  of  the  narrow 
dirty  streets,  of  that  now  elegant  cajHtal ;  and  of  the  want 
of  foot-ways,  and  the  danger  of  being  run  over  by  coaches, 
which  are  driven  quite  close  up  to  the  shops.  But  the 
Louvre  is  there — and  the  pictures  are  oriainals — and  the 
gallerv  is  as  long  as  the  parade  of  Cork !  Florence  though 
out  of  the  line  is  visited,  many  things  seen  and  observed, 
the  gates  of  Gioberti,  as  one  might  expect,  visited  five  or 
six  times.  And  at  last  on  Palm  Sunday,  1824,  John  Hogan 
entered  the  Eternal  City. 

Thus  happily  was  realised  what  is  ever  to  the  artist  the 
most  glorious  aay -dream  of  his  youth  ;    thus  was  brought 
to  certain  practical  result  the  kindly  efforts  of  Hogan's  early 
and  most  discerning  fiiends.     He  was  now  in  Some — the 
very  centre  of  Christianity  and  of  art :  his  tools  in  his  hands, 
the  world  of  art  encircling  him.    The  one  glorious  path  was 
open  to  him— the  way  by  labour,  and  heroic  constancy,  to 
excellence,  and  an  honourable  fame.    Thither  came,  as  for 
hundreds  of  years  had  come,  all  who  striving  for  renown 
and  reward,  worshipped  at  the  inner  shrine  of  art.     In  the 
academic  halls,  in  the  glorious  galleries,  in  the  studii  of  tiie 
Eternal  City  congregated  native  sons  of  Italy,  and  what  of 
genius  and  promise  lay  in  their  hearts,  sprung  forth,  bloomed 
and  blossomed,  in  the  quickening  atmosphere  of  that  heaven- 
favoured  capital.    The  colder,  duller  north,  transplanted 
thither  rare  exotics  of  genius,  and  in  the  maffic  circle  of 
that  influence,  they  grew  strong  £uid  hardy,  and  flourished 
full  of  ripe  luxurience.    The  fatherland  had  sent  many  a 
worthy  son  to  Rome,  there  to  prove  his  title  to  immortality. 
Denmark  had  commissioned  her  young  giant  Thorwaldsen 
that  he  too  might  enter  the  list,  and  haply  come  forth  a 
conoueror ;  and  even  out  of  England,  anti-Boman  though 
she  oei  the  children  of  art  had  gathered  round  the  common 
mother  of  their  race. 

Among  the  chosen  out  of  thousands,  our  Irish  Hogan 
was  now  to  live  in  fellowship  of  toil  and  glory.  With 
what  rare  assiduity  he  pursued  his  course,  how  he  wrought 
and  studied,  how  he  haunted  galleries  and  churches,  may 
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well  be  imagiDed.  In  no  city  of  the  world  has  the  very 
highest  class  of  education  been  always  so  accessible  as  in 
Borne.  There  free  lectures  are  not  of  recent  introduction 
as  in  other  countries :  and  as  in  all  other  branches  of  study, 
the  most  eminent  men  are  appointed  professors  of  the 
Roman  University,  and  the  pupils  are  all  admitted  gratu- 
itously to  their  instructions,  so  in  the  Fine  Arts  are  the 
lectures  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  the  day  open 
to  those,  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  reside  in 
Rome,  and  attend  the  Schools  of  St.  Luke's. 

For  several  months  Hogan  contented  himself  to  pursue 
his  studies,  not  alone  in  these  schools,  but  also  in  the  halls 
of  the  Vatican  and  Capitol,  and  the  life  academies  of  the 
French  and  English  Artists.  He  would  willingly  have 
commenced  modelling  a  figure  for  Sir  John  Leicester,  but 
the  impossibiliy  of  taking  a  studio  prevented  him.  One 
that  would  be  fit  for  such  work  could  not,  he  says,  be  had 
"  without  paying  a  year  s  rent  in  hand,  and  also  holding  the 
same  two  or  three  years,  as  the  Romans  never  let  a  painter's 
or  sculptor's  studio  for  less  than  this  term."  He  consoles 
himself  by  thinking  that  after  all ''  it  is  better  not  to  begin 
in  a  hurry  without  previous  study  a  figure  for  a  noble 
patron  of  the  arts,  comme  Sir  JoAn,  on  the  success  of  which 
would  in  a  great  measure  depend  his  future  notice  or  esteem 
of  the  artist ;"  meanwhile  he  adds,  ''  I  feel  myself  gaining 
ground  rapidly,  and  say  from  conviction  that  I*  can  finish 
uie  hands  and  extremities  of  the  human  figure,  as  well,  if 
Aot  better,  than  Qibson,  Westmacott,  Gott,  or  any  other 
English  sculptor,  a  quality  very  essential  to  an  artist." 
Here  is  a  passage  deserving  the  attention  of  patrons  as  well 
as  artists : — 

*<  Mj  pension  is  jast  suftcient  for  the  maintenance  of  nature,  and 
that  io  a  moderate  stjle.  Provisions  and  wearing  apparel  are  dear. 
Of  the  latter  ^ou  may  judge  from  mj  haring  a  pair  of  their  shoes 
every  month  which  costs  a  crown  each,  owing  to  the  bad  stuff,  or 
rather  to  the  effect  of  the  scorching  sun  in  summer,  which  cracks 
and  parches  them  up  completely.  Ipaid  above  seven  shilling  for 
soleiog  and  heeling  the  remains  of  my  old  boots  made  by  the  old 
eraftsnkan.  To  prevent  my  buying  a  new  coat  I  had  that  old  blue 
mantle,  tamed,  which  was  so  threadbare  when  I  arrived  here,  it 
appeared  pretty  smooth  when  the  blue  bag  was  rubbed  to  the  cuffs  and 
button  holes — had  my  cravat  cut  diagonally  to  make  two.  I  see  you  all 
laughing  at  my  saving  a  few  bajocwi,  therefore  not  a  word  more  of 
wml  have  done.    I  live  temperate  as  usual.    You  pay  at  the 
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TrattoHft  three  bftfooohU  (about  two  pence,)  for  a  bit  of  boiled  beef 
If  hich  would  scarcely  satisfy  a  tom*tit ;  and  so  of  Ibe  other  meals : 
to  atooe  for  which  their  Jriselii,  Cipolette,  rice,  Cortina,  and  other 
soups,  are  good  and  very  cheap.  Know  then  that  to  study,  as  I 
should  like,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  at  least  iflOO  a-year,  (it 
possible  £200) :  this  sum  would  enable  me  to  take  a  studio,  pay 
living  models,  cut  marbie^  mode]  m  clay,  cast  in  plaater,  and  at 
length  arrive  at  excellence.** 

He  sends  word  that  Kellehw  must  visit  Italy,  by  all 
means,  if  he  wishes  to  become  a  painter ;  packs  up  for  Dick's 
amusement  about  twenty  studies  from  nature,  and  a  few 
sketches  from  Baphael,  oone  on  white  paper,  "  as  I  bought 
for  economy  a  lot  of  that  stuff  together,"  and  gives  him  ex- 
cellent advice  to  use  the  pencil  with  courage  and  pick  up 
some  pence  by  portraits,  nature  being  the  true  path  to  &me. 
**  Stick  close, '  he  adds,  "  to  your  (te^win^  and  study  with 
all  your  strength,  as  a  student  is  not  auways  advancing 
because  he  is  employed.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  say  that 
labour  is  the  only  price  of  solid  fame,  and  that  whatever  a 
man's  force  of  genius  may  be,  there  is  no  easy  method  of 
becoming  a  great  artist.** 

Our  young  sculptor  had  not  only  ample  opportunity,  but 
likewise  plenty  of  time  for  the  profbundest  study.  He  was 
free  firom  temptations  and  interruptions  likely  to  beset  other 
students,  who  might  be  deemed  mc^re  fortunate.  He  was 
alone  in  that  great  world.  The  lettCT  to  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  which  Sir  Thonoas  Lawrence  had  civen  him  waa 
of  no  use ;  her  moe  had  died  meanwhile.  Me  could  not 
boast  a  knowleoge  of  the  language  which  might  have  opened 
a  way  for  him  to  the  society  of  already  distinguished  naen. 
It  will  doubtless  interest  many  amongst  ub  to  know  that 
the  much  revered,  Father  Gentili,  was  Hogan's  in- 
structor in  Italian.  The  afterwards  famous  preacher,  was 
then  a  young  Boman  barriater.  The  Artist  used  to  tdl 
with  great  humour,  how  coming  home  one  day  after  a  long 
study  among  the  chefs  Soewore  of  the  Vatican  Museum, 
and  nnding  bia  mild  teacher  in  the  naidst  of  hia  hooka  await- 
ing him,  he  made  a  spring  at  the  table,  gathered  up  the 
vmumes,  and  flung  them  all  right  out  of  the  window : — 
"There  is  nothing  in  the  worid  but  art,"  he  cried,** "  so  here 

g)es  I"  The  accomplished  and  saintly  Italian,  and  our  bold 
Uhman,  continuea  always  great  friends;  and  the  fanoer 
when  be  was  about  to  enter  the  ohuroh,  came  to  take  leava 
of  hisp^upil. 
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The  Bnrfish  and  Scotch  artiflta,  whom  Ho^n  met  on  his 
first  arrivd  in  Rgme,  seem  to  have  been  not  by  any  means 
coogemal  apirits,  They  are,  he  says,  familiar  and  civil 
with  him,  hnt  h©  likes  not  their,  company.  They  are 
generally  sne^ing  and  talking  of  the  absnpdity  of  the 
Catholic  relirfon,  mis^vemmQnt  of  Catholic  eonntries,  and 
90  on.  He  afl  but  curses  "the  ragcals,"  but  adds ; — *'  How- 
9VQr  as  I  am  the  only  Catholic  amonff  them  I  take  no 
notioe,  but  pass  it  off  in  seemingly  good  humour ;  to  act 
contrary  with  such  fellows  would  be  to  want  sense.'*  His 
countryman  Heffeman  he  appears  to  have  willingly  frater- 
nized with ;  he  says  "  he  is  a  very  pleasant  man,  and  exceed- 
ingly clever/' 

Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  bis  own  struggles,  be  is  very 
low-spirited  when  he  thinks  of  his  father  bemg  still  at  labor, 
"  worUng  like  a  carrier  horse,"  and  he  is  quite  afflicted  that 
he  cannot  send  the  girls  neeklacea  and  oiber  trinkets  on 
Ghjistmas  day.  He  does  find  measots  of  sending  one  of 
them  fiye  Liti^,  thou^  where  he  got  that  suna  we  cannot 
make  out.  But  he  has  his  eyes  open  all  the  while,  and 
senda  them  pleasant  descriptions  of  the  sighte  and  occur- 
rences which  attract  his  attention.  The  -events  which 
marked  the  opening  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XII.  are  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  *'  HecoHeotions 
of  the  Four  Liast  Popes;  "  here  is  another  note  of  an  eye- 
witnesa : — 

''Eoope,  leth  AuguAt,  1824. 

«<  (Xd  Aftoen^a  Thurscl^y  I  bai^  st^^n  tbe  Pope  take  poeaewion  of 
St,  OiovMini  di  (jaterauo,  t^e  oathedral  church  of  the  Qatholic 
worlfU  in  tjM  gr^A^aat  powp  aD4  laagni&cenoe  inviginabU ;  he  wm 
4r«wa  ioach^iot  by  aix  bli^;k  borse8»  smrrQuoded  by  cmrdinaW, 
feoatorsa  and  noblfi  of  Ron>e  ai^  otbier  Oatbolic  countries ;  bo  wa* 
verj  uQwelk  9P  npmeb  so  that  it  wa«  iiepossible  for  him  to  ride  a 
9«kOW-<vbite  bfalHif^l  bors?,  whos^  tail  soa,tt€r«d  the  dust  as  he 
pranced  along,  presented  to  him  on  tbe  occasion.  After  the  usual 
ceremonies  in  the  Cburch  be  ascended  the  balcony,  where  he  gave 
kio  solemn  beoedktion  to  the  people,  with  hte  hands  and  heart  lifted 
to  Be^vep.  Ahboi^  he  wm  extremely  weak  PM  il)>  he  respained  ia 
thB  baiconjr  for  ^m%  tld^  to  satisfy  the  people,  who  ^azed  on  bim 
with  rapturous  delight  and  pleasure,  during  which  time  the  lofty 
castle  of  St.  Angelo  kept  up  a  continual  five  of  artillery.  I  have 
seen  him  also  proclaim  the  holy  year,  preparatory  to  which  he  bad 
Mrdef  «d  bishops  lo  preach  ia  tbo  di^E^rea^  piaxz^  to  tbe  people  for 
Aftf^U  OKeaNm;  tbegr  eoiamtoee^  tb^  first  aad  ended  tbe  nfteenth  of 
4bla  mea^  It.hM  b^H&  tb^  ca^  for  ^gof  past  with  the  pope9  to 
pardon  criminals ;  scarcely  a  man  was  put  to  death  in  Rome,  but 
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imprisoned  for  a  certain  time  according  to  the  nature  of  his  offence. 
When  bis  present  Holiness  visited  the  prisons^the  criminals  cried  out 
in  one  voice,  **  pardon,  pardon,  Holv  Father ! "  to  which  he  replied, 
those  who  were  worthy  of  liberty  should  have  it  immediately,  but 
others  who  were  not  should  have  justice  administered  fairly.  He 
kept  his  word— the  next  day  the  guillotine)  a  dreadful  instrument, 
was  planted  in  one  of  the  piazze  of  Rome,  where  half-a-dosen  men 
lost  their  heads  in  one  second.  I  have  seen  two  mvself  guillotined, 
their  heads  are  put  on  a  dish  and  shewn  round  on  the  scaffold  to  the 
people,  the  eyes  and  mouth  work  for  some  time  after  the  head  is 
separated  from  the  body.  •  •  •  •  The  last  pope  was  a  saint, 
passive  and  tranquil,  but  Leo  is  a  man,  active  and  determined, 
bearing  a  loftv  mind  with  the  greatest  humility.  I  wish  he  might 
enjoy  better  health,  as  Italy  would  be  for  ever  the  better  of 
his  just  government.  *  *  Everything  here  is  carried  on  in  the 
grandest  stylp,  the  Romans  give  such  effect  to  the  most  trifling 
objects,  they  dress  and  dine  splendidly ;  in  every  eating  house  yon 
are  served  with  silver  forks,  spoons,  waiters,  &o.,  a  country  rascal 
from  the  Sabine  or  Kerry  mountains  will  receive  the  same  sauce.** 

Just  a  year  later  we  have  forther  evidence  of  the  remark- 
able change  which  took  place  in  the  health  of  his  Holiness, 
and  another  testimony  to  the  vigour  of  his  government : 

15th  August,  1825. 
"  This  day,  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  I  have  received  the  Pope's 
benediction;  be  is  in  right  good  health  at  present,  is  about  my  heiffh^ 
with  broad  shoulders,  and  fine  proportioned  frame,  aged  about  sixty 
years,  considered  rather  young  for  the  head  of  the  church.  Five 
days  ago  he  sentenced  three  very  young  men  to  death,  the  crime  was 
robbery,  not  murder,  but  such  is  the  justice  of  Leo,  that  after 
having  them  to  hear  mass  and  receive  the  Sacrament  they  were 
placed  kneeling  in  the  Piazza  di  Bocca  della  Yerita,  opposite  the 
beautiful  temple  of  Vesta,  and  in  that  posture  they  received  tbe 
contents  of  the  carabines  of  about  forty  soldiers  ;  not  a  word,  not  a 
groan,  not  a  kick,  was  heard  or  seen  from  them  kfter.  At  tbe 
execution  I  saw  but  two  women,  and  those  were  of  the  lowest  class ; 
by  it  you  have  an  idea  of  the  tenderness  of  the  Roman  dames  ;  but 
when  I  reflect  on  a  poor  devil  about  to  be  hanged  in  Cork  I  see 
battalions  of  the  sex  posted  on  all  sides  of  Oallows-green.  O  I  my 
country.** 

In  Hogan's  letters  are  many  passages  showing  his  love 
of  nature  and  quick  eye  for  beauties  of  scenery.  The  fint 
extract  is  of  early  date,  the  latter  alludes  to  a  better  time 
when  he  was  actually  in  possession  of  a  studio. 

«<  We  remarked  that  the  country  about  these  villages  was  in  one 
mass  of  verdure,  thick  wilh  the  olive  trees,  and  the  vioet  bending 
with  the  weight  of  the  juicv  grape,  while  the  Oampigna  de  Roma 
appeared  like  the  desert  of  Arabia,  the  grass  and  herbage  being 
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burnt  and  dried  up  by  the  heat.     Italy  is  certainly   the  country  of 

wine  and  oil,  volcano^,  ruins  of  the  elements — broken^  sawn,  and 

piled  in  sublime  conAision :  precipices  crowned  with  old,  gloomy, 

visionary  views ;  black  chasms  in  rocks  where  curiosity  shudders  to 

look  down,  infernal  caverns  where  reign  the  terrible  of  nature,  and, 

if  we  believe  poets,  the  paradise  of  Europe.*' 

•  •  «  «  • 

*'  Since  my  arrival  here  I  have  paid  at  the  rate  of  five  crowns 
a-month  for  my  lodging,  but  now  I  pay  only  two  and  a- half  for  a 
capital  one  in  the  Vicolo  dei  Greci  in  the  Corso  ;  there  is  a  beautiful 
garden  to  the  rere  of  the  house,  the  fruit  of  which  is  excellent ; 
until  about  one  month  ago  three  immense  vines  were  groaning  under 
the  weight  of  ponderous  bunches  of  rich,  purple,  Pergolese  grapes  ; 
some  were  never  dipt,  but  left  to  be  piclcea  by  birds  and  fowls. 
Trees  reaching  up  to  my  windows  of  the  second  floor  bear  delicious 
men  figs,  many  a  full  score  of  which  I  eat.  Now  w«  are 
beginning  to  smell  the  lemons  and  oranges  that  are  ripening  fast.  I 
have  only  to  pass  through  this  garden  to  my  studio/' 

At  last,  after  long  and  somewhat  impatient  waiting,  we 
find  sign^s  of  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  Hogan 
begins  to  model  in  clay,  the  designs  which  have  hitherto 
been  only  peopling  his  Drain.  He  made  a  desperate  venture 
and  hired  a  studio.  We  rather  think  that  this  was  done  by 
the  banker  advancing  a  gale ;  for  we  find  that  he  does  not 
wish  the  conmuttee  at  home  to  be  made  aware  of  the  fact, 
lest  they  might  think,  that  in  this  way  his  stay  in  Rome 
should  be  shortened,  and  what  they  supposed  his  opportunity 
of  advancement  somewhat  lessoned.  But  the  move  was  a 
good  one,  and  the  sculptor  having  at  last  fair  play,  strode 
on  to  excellence  with  a  rapidity,  most  astonishing  even  to  the 
experienced  artists  about  nim .  The  following  extracts  from 
a  letter  dated  August  15,  1825,  are  full  of  interest. 

"  Now  for  the  main  object,  a  subject  which  gives  pleasure  to  my 
father.  I  therefore  shall,  in  a  few  lines,  give  a  brief  but  true 
account  of  idl.  A  short  time  before  Mr.  Rice  left  this,  I  discovered  that 
a  studio  was  about  to  be  let  for  twenty- four  crowns  a-year,  in  Vicolo 
degli  Incurabili  vicino  al  Corso,  an  excellent  situation.  Knowing  that 
the  English  paid  about  fifty  or  sixty  annually,  I,  without  losing  a 
moment,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  padrone^  paid  twenty- 
two  scudi  for  stands,  benches,  irons,  clay,  &c.  ;  and,  as  it  is  expected 
that  Rome  shall  be  crowded  with  English  nobility  next  year,  I  go  slop 
hang  on  speculation,  commence  modelling,  and  finished  a  figure  in 
plaster,  that  I  might  have  something  to  show  against  that  time : 
the  subject  a  shepherd  boy  recumbent,  with  his  pipe  in  one  hand, 
and  by  his  side  a  goat,  which  I  understand  forms  an  admirable 
pyramidal  composition.  My  model  was  a  stout  Sabine  lad  :  I  had 
nim  employed  for  fifty  hours,  for  which  I  paid  him  five  crowns,  and, 

35 
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when  done,  wet  his  whistle  with  Ji  jorum  of  wine:  I  pud  a  formaiart 
twelve  seudi  to  east  it  in  gesso,  CSammuciui,  a  first-rate  Italiao 
painter,  Gibson,  and  all  the  English  artists  here,  confess  that  it  u 
very  like  nature,  and  modelled  with  a  great  deal  of  Apirit^  breadthi 
and  force.'  One  or  two  of  my  intimate  friends  say  that  some  things 
I  have  done,  particularly  a  bust,  look  as  solid  as  stone,  or  apjiear 
more  like  casts  from  marble  than  from  clay ;  but  this  I  attribute  to 
my  practice  in  timber,  which  gave  me  a  lightness  in  execution  which 
few  possess.  Let  no  person  read  this  as  I  puff  myself.  Who  knows 
but  some  fellow  would  take  a  liking  to  it,  and  order  it  to  be  cut  io 
marble ;  if  so  I  finff€»r  the  cask  when  finished.  I  am  about  to  commence 
immediately  Sir  John  Leicester's  figure  in  clay,  and  am  resolved  to 
pay  all  due  attention  and  application  to  the  same.  Although  1  have 
made  several  sketches  for  it»l  am  not  yet  determined  on  any  particokr 
one.  My  first  intention  was  a  dancing  figure*  but  Cauova  aiid 
others  have  done  30  many  of  that  class,  that  there  scarcely  remaifis 
an  original  attitude." 

Marble  was  still  out  of  the  question.  The  artist  was  now 
on  his  last  £40,  and  he  seemed  low  enou^  in  spirit  also. 
In  a  letter,  however,  to  Dick,  dated  Christmas  day,  1825, 
we  find  the  following  fine  passage  : — 

"  But  cheer  up  my  old  boy.  Carey  is  still  at  work  for  me  in  London. 
He  is  stirring  up  the  nobtKty  and  gentry  with  a  long  pole>  and  is 
rising  more  cash  to  enable  fNe  to  prosecute  my  studies  like  a  hero. 
As  that  independent  spirit  which  1  possessed  previous  to  C.'s  visit 
to  tho  Cork  academy  no  longer  exists,  I  care  not  a  pin  who  pays — all  is 
fish  that  I  catch  in  my  net,  being  aware  that  it  is  not  for  my  welfare 
that  they  are  concerned — but,  for  the  glory  of  Ould  Erin.  Artists 
make  an  honorable^boast  at  Bome,  when  they  are  pensioners  of  their 
country — perche  non  io  pure  f" 

He  then  goes  on  to  tell  of  Mr.  Carey's  zealous  effort, 
who  commenced  by  paying  £10  himself.  Sir  John  Leicester 
gave  £25,  and  Mr  Oliver  Latham  £25  also.  In  spite  of 
the  exertions  of  his  indefatigable  friend  the  subscription  this 
time  did  not  exceed  £160. 

The  next  work  mentioned  is  a  favourite  and  a  famons 
subject.  Hogan  began  to  have  hopea  from  Cork  ;  he  writ^ 
thus  to  the  people  at  home  : — 

**  There  is  one  thing  which  you  must  set  to  work  at  immediately,  it 
is  to  raise  the  wind  about  a  famous  basso-t eHcvo,  which  I  modelled  a 
short  time  ago  ;  the  subject  is  a  Dead  Christ,  laid  simply  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  from  which  hang  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  insult.  It 
is  five  feet  long  by  twenty- two  inches  high,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  panel  of  an  altar.  In  justice  to  myself  all  the  artists  say  it 
is  full  of  sentiment  and  character,  and  very  like  nature.  I  should 
be  satisfied  to  cut  it  in  marble  for  £50,  (a  third  less  than  the 
expense  of  a  wretched  bust  executed  by  any  of  the  London  artists,) 
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as  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  my  first  original  basso-relievo  seen  in 
Cork,  to  evince  to  the  Committee  that  their  encouragement  has  not 
been  abused  or  mis-applied.  Now  if  you  could  find  a  person  who 
would  relate  the  fact  to  Mr.  Mathew,  Mr.  O'Keefe,  Mr.  England, 
or  the  Bishop  btmself,  perhaps  one  of  them  might,  out  of  a  religious 
motive,  wish  to  have  it  executed  for  hk  own  chapel.  All  1  want  is 
an  order  on  Torlonia  &  Co.  for  £30  to  purchase  the  marble,  and  if 
not  liked  when  finished  and  landed  in  Cork,  ray  father  forfeits  the 
remaining  X20.  If  you  succeed  I  shall  eive  you  credit,  and  expect 
a  letter  from  you  by  post  on  the  strength  of  it.  ** 

Poor  fellow  !  that  was  doing  it  cheap  with  a  vengeance, 
Cork  does  boast  the  possession  of  a  Dead  Christ  by  Hogan, 
not  this  one,  but  a  later  work,  and  a  masterpiece.  Under 
what  circumstances  it  was  obtained  and  retained,  Cork 
knows  well,  to  her  disgrace. 

At  last  the  young  sculptor  took  courage,  and  began  to 
model  afigure  for  Sir  John  Leicester,  that  noble  patron  having 
given  him,  not  alone  such  timely  help  as  we  have  seen,  but 
what  to  the  young  artist  is  the  most  desired  of  all  prizes  — 
a  commission  for  his  first  wo^^k.  Tlie  subject  chosen  by  " 
Hogan  was  one,  combining  the  simplicity  and  grace  of 
ancient  art,  with  the  embodSnent  of  a  sentiment,  more  deep 
and  tragic,  than  Athenian  Phidias  ever  owned.  From 
Gesner's  beautiftil  Idyll,  "  The  Death  of  Abel,"  he  took  the 
idea,  and  the  work  is  known  as  "  Ere  startled  at  the  sight 
of  I>eath/'  It  was  greatly  admired  when  done,  shortly 
ftfler,  in  marble.  The  English  artists  congratulated  the 
yoTingsculptor,  on  the  purity  of  sentiment,  and  gracefulness 
of  oratline  exhibited  in  the  figure ;  and  the  Italians,  particu- 
larly Albigini  and  Rinaldi,  were  actually  astonished  at  the  ex- 
ecution, and  the  mastership  of  the  chisel  whichhe  displayed — 
fully  agreeing  that  he  excelled  all  other  English  sculptors 
in  that  particular,  and  most  essential,  branch  of  the  art. 

It  appears  to  have  been  cut  in  marble  by  his  own 
hand.  The  block  was  unusually  hard  and  beautiml,  and  he 
woAed  on  it  with  great  care  and  caution.  The  subsequent 
history  of  this  lovely  figure  is  curious,  and  may  as  well  be 
told  here.  Though  finished  without  delay,  it  was  not  com- 
pleted in  time  to  gladden  the  sight  of  the  generous  patron, 
and  vindicate  to  him,  what  indeed  he  never  seems  to  have 
doubted — Hogan's  claim  to  distinction  in  his  art.  Just  as 
it  was  receiving  the  final  touches  of  the  chisel,  the  news  of 
Lord  de  Tabley's  (Sir  J.  Leicester's)  death,  was  brought  to 
the  artist.  The  latter  was  of  opinion,  that  after  all  Sir  John 
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had  done  for  him,  it  wouhl  be  **  wrong  and  unmanly,"  to 
put  in  a  claim  on  his  successor,  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
statue,  **  which  his  lordship  had  ordered  for  his  advance- 
ment." He  must  therefore,  look  out  for  a  purchaser- 
expecting  to  receive  double  the  sum  mentioned  by  his  lord- 
ship ;  for  it  would  appear,  that  a  small  figure  was  all  that 
Sir  John  commissioned,  though  the  poor  artist,  in  his 
dashing,  generous  fashion,  went  far  beyond  the  mark.  Mr. 
Carey,  however,  settled  the  matter,  and  a  polite  letter  was 
received  from  Mr.  Lester  Parker,  informing  the  artist,  that 
in  consequence  of  his  relative's  engagements  to  him,  Ham- 
mersley  and  Company  should  pay  to  his  demand,  £74 — the 
bare  cost  we  suppose,  of  the  marble  and  rough  workmanship. 
But  the  noble  sculptor  was  in  strange  delight  to  get  the 
money,  no  matter  how  dearly  earned ;  and  on  the  instant, 
an  order  for  £30  was  forwarded  to  the  old  home,  with  re- 
grets that  he  could  not  remit  more.     But  he  adds  : — 

'*  I  rejoice  much,  as  I  have  said  before^  because  it  will  enable  jou 
to  live  a  little  more  comfortable  and  social  some  few  evenings  ;  and 
also  add  some  bombazines  to  your  stock  of  wearing  apparel — perhaps 
A  pair  of  boots  and  surtout  to  my  father's  wardrobe." 

The  figure  was  sent  off"  at  once,  and  will  it  be  believed, 
that  the  case  containing  this  beautiful  work  remained  un- 
opened some  thirty  years,  and  was  only,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Manchester  Exhibition  1857,  rescued  from  the  obscurity 
of  wrappages  and  packing  boxes,   and  placed  before  the 
critical  and  admiring  eyes  of  British  connoisseurs  ?     There 
stood,  among  nymphs,  and  Venuses,  and  very  human  women, 
the  graceful,  modest,  mourning  form  of  our  common  mother. 
Thje  sweet,  sad  mouth,  the  unconscious  attitude,  the  self-for- 
ge tfalness  of  the  whole  expression,  tell  the  tale  of  that  new  ter- 
ror and  grief.  If  we  stand  before  this  piece  of  art,  and  musing- 
ly say,  ''this  indeed  is  no  mere  academic  study;  the  idea 
is  a  true  one,  and  the  subject  must  have  been  well  felt  by 
the  Sculptor," — we  speak  rightly.     That  dead  bird  might 
testify  to  a  bit  of  the  artist's  own  experience.     Hogan,  who 
we  know  always  studied  from  nature  when  it  was  at  all 
possible,  wanted  a  model  for  the  bird  in  this  group.     He 
went  out  into  the  market-place,  purchased  a  dove,  placed 
it  in  his  bosom,  and  carried  it  gently  home  to  his  studio. 
But  how  to  kill  that  pretty  fluttering  creature !  could  a  man 
do  that  ?    He  looked  at  it  in  admiration,  thought  it  a  sad 
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thing,  perhaps  a  wrong  thing  to  take  its  life.  At  last, 
suddenly,  with  a  hard  grasp,  he  killed  the  bird,  and  flinging 
it  from  him,  rushed  into  the  street,  with  a  real  consciousness 
that  he  had  done  something  wicked.  In  his  haste,  he 
struck  against  a  messenger  who  was  bringing  him  a  letter. 
The  seal  was  black,  and  the  poor  artist,  so  nervously 
excited,  cried  out,  '*  I  have  done  very  wrong— I  am  punish- 
ed— I  am  sure  my  brother  is  dead !  * 

That  sad  news,  unexpected  as  it  was  in  every  way,  had 
come  indeed  ;  and  the  poor  artist  has  been  heard  to  say  that 
it  was  long  before  he  cobld  dissociate  his  grief  for  the  loss 
of  his  brother,  from  a  sense  of  personal  guilt  on  his  own 
part.  How  well  is  proved  by  tliis  little  incident  the  vitally 
intimate  connection  which  exists,  between  the  artist's  own 
soul,  and  the  work  which  is  fashioned  by  his  hand  I  It  is 
no  true  work  of  art,  if  it  do  not  give  form  and  expression 
to  what  he  has  himself  felt,  and  deeply  understood. 

The  loss  of  the  young  brother  was  aterrible  blow  to  Hogan's 
soft  heart.  In  his  sorrow  he  seems  to  upbraid  himself  as 
if  he  had  been  harsh  and  severe  to  the  poor  fellow  :  but  he 
adds : 

•*  None  loved  him  more  than  I  did.  I  had  a  secret  pleasure  in 
thinking  of  his  talents^  his  drollery,  his  good  nature,  and  his  innocenc$. 
Yes,  I  pictured  him  by  my  side  during  my  journey  on  the  path  of 
life,  partaking  of  the  same  pleasures  and  pains,  assisting  one  another 
mutually  But,  alas !  little  did  I  think  when  I  parted  him  at  the 
coach  office  that  I  would  never  see  him.  more — may  his  soul  and  the 
soul  of  my  dear  mother  rest  in  eternal  peace." 

And  then,  the  deep  religious  feeling  coming  through  all, 
he  desires  them  let  him  know  what  time  he  was  at  commu- 
nion before  he  died  ;  whether  he  confessed  and  received  re- 
gularly ;  improved  in  his  drawing — and  had  grown  taller ; 
lor  *'  all  these  things  would  give  me  much  pleasure."  IJe 
says  he  has  reconcued. himself  to  his  loss,  being  convinced 
it  is  all  for  the  better,  and  can  speak  of  him  without  emo- 
tion. As  a  proof  of  his  fortitude,  he  tells  them,  he  is  going 
to  attend  his  religious  duties  immediately 

Prom  this  date  we  find  the  sculptor  thrown  into  continual 
difficulties  in  consequence  of  receiving  commissions,  or  sup- 
posed commissions  from  home.  A  friend  would  write,  saying 
that  another  friend  would  give  him  an  order  for  a  figure 
or  a  monument,  and  that  a  sum  in  advance  would  be 
forwarded  without  delay.  On  the  strength  of  that,  he 
would  purchase  marble,  and  set  to  work  ;  in  his  impetuo- 
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sity  never  doubting  that  folks  at  home  might  not  be  in  etich 
haste  to  remit,  as  a  poor  artist  would  necessarily  be  to  re- 
ceive. Perfectly  certain,  on  one  occasion,  of  receiving  an 
order  for  £60  from  Cork,  he  paid  100  crowns  for  st  block, 
and  set  a  scarpellino  to  rough  out  the  Shepherd  Boy,*  while 
he  employed  himself  modelling,  and  studying  from  nature, 
in  the  English  Life  Academy,  which  was  splendidly  kept 
up  at  that  time  by  the  nobility.  After  the  work  had  gone 
on  some  time,  to  his  dismay  he  found  his  bill  dishonoured, 
and  was  obliged  to  dismiss  the  tcarvelJino  to  whom  he  had 
been  paying  9  pauls  a  day,  and  taxe  the  rough  work  into 
his  own  hands.  What  fturther  ill  consequences  would  have 
ensued,  we  know  not,  if  a  timely  mft  of  another  £25  had 
not  arrived  from  Mr.  Latham.  This  made  up  a  sum  of 
£55  received  from  that  generous  friend—*'  princely  encou- 
ragement" as  the  gratified  artist  says,  who  acknowledges 
he  *'  would  stand  rather  queer  senza  quell  ajutoT 

The  next  work  in  order  is  the  famous  Drunken  Faun. 
^  In  the  letters  we  find  him  modelling  "an  active,  light  and 
strong  figure  of  a  Faun,*'  which,  he  says,  has  gained  him 
infinite  honour,  being  considered  perfectly  original  in  com- 
position and  full  of  nature ;  and  this  we  know  to  be 
true.  Cammucini  was  delighted  with  it,  and  that  artist's 
praise  was  a  great  stimulus  to  the  young  sculptor,  and 
"  acted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  to 
the  ears  of  a  war  horse."  It  was  the  same  Cammucini  we 
believe,  who  in  Hogau's  presence,  at  an  evening  party  of 
artists,  threw  out  the  observation,  that  anything  original  in 
the  classic  style  was  now  impossible,  all  attitudes,  expres- 
sions and  variety  of  forms,  having  been  already  done  into 
marble  by  great  masters.     We  can  scarcely  wonder  that 


•  This  work,  some  years  later,  was  seen  in  Hogan's  studio  and 
purchased  by  Lord  Powerbcourt,  who  informed  the  sculptor  that  he 
intended  to  place  it  beside  works  of  Thorwaldsen,  and  other  distin* 
guished  sculptors.  Hogan  fought  hard  to  be  allowed  to  do  it  over 
again,  as  he  did  not  think  it  fair  to  exhibit  his  first  work,  beside  the 
later,  and  finished  productions  of  those  great  artists.  However,  the 
nobleman  resolved  to  have  it  as  it  was,  and  at  once  had  it  removed 
to  Powerscourt  House,  where  it  may  now  be  seen.  The  sum  paid 
for  it  was  £70  ;  and,  small  as  the  payment  was,  the  artist  had  to 
wait  a  considerable  time  for  a  settlement,  cursing  the  while  all 
aristocratic  bad  pays.  A  cast  of  the  work  was  presented  by  the 
artist  to  his  ei>teemed  friend  Lady  Morgan. 
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Cammuccini  should  have  said  so,  for  there  certainly  has  never 
been  a  more  inveterate  mannerist  than  theeaid  clever  Roman . 
Long  indeed  before  he  ceased  painting  he  appears  to  have 
thonght  any  original  figure  quite  out  of  the  question.  The 
dense  of  the  company  on  the  occasion  we  allude  to  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  on  Hogan  boldly  declaring  that 
he  could  not  believe  any  such  tiling,  one  of  the  party, 
Gibson  it  is  said,  addressing  the  young  Irishman  somewhat 
sneeringly,  replied, "  then,  perhaps  you  sir  can  produce  an 
oriffinar  work !"  The  brave  Hogan,  who  as  we  have  seen 
had  been  but  a  few  years  devoted  to  his  art,  and  who  indeed 
was  even  then  still  occupied  with  his  first  work  in  marble, 
returned  to  his  studio,  and  thought :  and  the  Drunken  Faun, 
which  Cammuccini,  and  all  the  artists  of  Rome  admitted 
to  be  original  and  perfect,  and  which  Thorwaldson  pro- 
nounced worthy  of  an  Athenian  studio,  was  the  result  of 
his  thinking.* 

•  No  patron  of  art  has  as  yet  been  found  tasteful  or  liberal  enough 

to  commission  this  great  work  in  marble.     It  made  the  name 'of 

Hogan   famous  but  put  no  gold  into  his  coffers.     The  original 

plaster  cast  lay  for  a  o-reat  many  years  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  in 

the    College   Street   Institution,   where  it  became  familiar  to  the 

frequenters  of  the  ever  changing  exhibitions,  of  which  the  large 

saloon  abore  was  the  scene.    Here  it  suflTered  some  sad  mutilations  ; 

and  Hubsequently,  wh<n  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  Royal  Dublin 

Society,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  Hogan,  although  rescued  from 

a  fate  which  seemed  upon  the  point  of  reducing  it  to  a  ionoi  it  was 

exposed  to  a  danger  of  another  kind,  having  been   overlaid  with 

8om«   coatings  of  paint,  which   certainly   were   not  calculated  to 

improve  the  details.     Some  time  after  his  return  to  Ireland,  Hogan 

felt  a  strong  wish  to  restore  or  re-model  this  work,  but  had  much 

and  very  provoking  difficulty  to  overcome,  in  the  shape  of  official  forms 

in  order  to^et  it  removed,  for  that  purpose,  for  a  while  to  his  studio. 

How  great  his  desire  was  to  save  this  precious  production  of  his 

genius,  is  shewn  in  the  fact  of  his  deigning  to  ask  for  a  loan  of  it  at 

all ;  for,  a  few  years  before,  he  had  applied  for  permission  to  remove 

it  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  copied  in   marble,  at   his 

owft   expense ;  and  although   undertaking  to  return  the   original, 

or    a  cast  q{  the  new    work,   the    favour,  after   a    "  bond  **    had 

been    executed^    on    these    term?,  was   finally   refused.      As   soon, 

however,  as  the  transfer  of  the  work  to  hit  Dublin  studio  had  been 

effected,  and  the  artist's  eye  was  brought  freshly  to  bear  on    the 

work  after  so  many  years  of  absence,  he  determined  that  be  would 

not  content    himself  with  a  mere  restoration,  but  set  in  earnest 

about  re-modelling  the  tigure — or  rather  upon  the  production  of  an 

entirely  new  work-     There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  figure  in 
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In  the  Autumn  of  1827,  we  find  Hogan  still  at  work  in  Rome, 
expecting  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Justin  I'oley  MacNaniara. 
This  good  friend  made  his  appearance  at  last,  and  his 
coming  was  a  great  pleasure  to  his  late  fellow-citizen. 
They  visited  ffalleries,  palaces,  churches,  and  antiquities 
together,  untu  the  worthy  father  became  a  dilettante  and 
connoisseur  in  art.  He  brought  the  young  artist  on  a  tour 
to  Naples,  and  they  spent  three  delightful  weeks,  inspecting 
the  curiosities,  and  enjoying  the  beauties  of  Southern  Italy. 

Hogan  complains  of  being  quite  lonesome  after  his  com- 
panion left ;  he  seems  to  have  had  great  esteem  and  affection 
for  the  worthy  priest.  On  the  return  of  the  latter  to  Cork, 
he  began  to  exert  himself,  to  get  a  good  order  for  the 
sculptor,  but  without  much  success  at  first.  Certain  'pa- 
trons at  home  suggested  that  Hogan  should  forward  written 
opinions  of  artists,  respecting  his  merit,  and  the  progress 
he  had  recently  maie  in  his  art.  The  proud  sculptor  liked 
not  such  a  proposition,  it  seemed  to  him  preposterous  and 
inconsistent,  and  he  thought  such  evidence  would  be  a 
weak,  and  silly  proof,  of  an  artist's  ability — *'  Yes,  the  only 
thing  that  is  required  from  a  sculptor  (and  in  fact  the  only 
test  he  can  produce)  is  his  own  work,  which  always,  and  in 
all  places  speaks  for  itself,  when  possessing  merit'* 

Though  he  was  longing  to  get  home,  he  was  determined 
not  to  leave  Rome,  until  he  had  got  an  order  to  cut  in 
marble  some  statue,  worthy  to  be  placed  in  Carey's  Lane 
new  Chapel !  *  This  sort  of  ambition  sounds  like  something 


which  he  did  not  introduce  a  decided  improvement.  A  fine  living 
model,  which  Hogan  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  Dublin,  greatlj 
facilitated  his  efforts,  and  afforded  him  better  nature  to  copy,  for  his 
subject,  than  what  he  had  found  in  Rome  for  the  original  work.  It 
had  a  somewhat  odd  effect  on  a  casual  visitor  to  Hogan 's  studio, 
to  be  told  by  rather  a  rough  subject,  with  all  the  conceit  imaginable, 
that  he  was  the  model  of  that  splendid  statue.  All  the  accessories  are 
likewise  greatly  improved  in  the  new  work,  every  portion  of  which 
evinces  a  much  more  matured  eye,  and  a  more  experienced  hand  in 
the  artist  than  does  Hogan's  early  production. 

•  The  said  chapel  is  not  yet  commenced.  However,  there  is 
every  certainty  that  the  buildinpr  will  presently  be,  not  only  begun, 
but  brought  to  a  creditable  completion  ;  for  the  work  has  fallen 
into  most  excellent  hands — those,  namely,  of  the  Rev.  J.J.  Murphy. 
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absurd ;  but  let  no  one  laugh  at  it.  The  Capital  of  Italy, 
was  less  of  the  world  to  him  than  that  Irish  city,  where 
still  dwelt  in  peace,  his  own  people,  and  his  old  patrons, 
and  his  merry  fellowstudents  Meanwhile,  he  began  to 
model  another  figure  of  the  Dead  Christ.  He  succeeded 
to  admiration  ;  the  form,  proportion,  dignity  of  character 
and  expression,  were  universally  admired;  tho  Aeadhss  been 
pronounced  one  of  tlie  finest  known  in  sculpture,  and  the 
Koman  artists  thronged  to  his  studio,  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  success.  Thorwaldsen  came  among  the  rest,  was 
astonished  at  his  progress,  and  declared  this  figure  to  be 
his  capo  dC  opera.  There  was  now  only  one  opinion  that 
Ho^n  was  on  the  true  path  to  fame  and  glory.  Speaking 
of  Father  MacNamara's  efforts  to  get  him  an  order  for 
this  work,  he  says : — 

"  I  hope  in  God  he  may  succeed  in  his  kind  intentions  towards 
me,  as  it  is  on  his  exertions  mj  present  fate  depends  ;  if  he  coald 
raise  the  wind  so  as  to  enable  me  to  purchase  a  Jine  block  of  marble^ 
and  pay  for  the  embossing,  I  should  be  content  to  live  on  maccaroni 
al  sago  and  polente,  until  such  a  time  as  it  would  be  finished :  e  p*fi 
he  could  take  his  own  time  as  to  the  remainder  of  the  remuneration, 
which  on  no  accutmt  would  be  unjust.  I  am  at  present  engaged  on 
the  Cariutidi  puttie  in  the  hands  of  which  are  to  be  seen  the  scourge, 
nails,  ^c,  emDlematic  of  the  passion,  and  at  the  same  time  they  serve 
as  the  chief  supports  of  the  table  of  the  altar,  forming  a  deliKhtful 
contrast  with  the  principal  figure.  It  is  said  this  work,  Y^^ltnough 
only  my  fourth  study  from  life,)  ranks  me  as  a  Sculptor.  I  am 
raving  to  attack  it  in  stone.  All  I  want  now  is  an  order  to  execute 
it  in  marble  ;  when  finished,  I  return  with  flying  colours  to  Old 
Erin,  and  should  not  indeed  be  ashamed  to  exhibit  this  work. 

•*  I  beg  you  will  not  show  this  letter  to  any  person,  as  I  write  too 
much  in  my  own  praise.'* 

At  last,  in  November,  1828,  Father  MacNamara  writes 
the  welcome  intelligence,  that  he  may  begin  the  work ;  that 
in  about  a  week  from  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  £100  shall  be  re- 
mitted to  him;  thatsumbeingactually lodged  in  Mr.O*Keefe's 
hands  for  the  purpose.  This  seemed  tolerably  certain,  and 
in  spite  of  former  experience,  Hogan  bought  an  immense 
blocK  of  marble,  paid  91  dollars,  at  once,  promising  (^e  re- 
maining 91  in  a  week  or  fortnight,  transported  the  marble 
from  the  wharf  to  his  studio,  and  set  two  stout,  bravi  Gio- 
vannetti,  to  hew  it  out,  promising  to  pay  them  about  74 
crowns  for  the  job.  Months  passed  away,  and  no  remittance 
came  from  Ireland.     The  inarble-merchant,  naturally  con- 
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sidering  Hogan  a  swindler,  gave  greet  annoyance,  and  if  it 
Lad  not  been  for  the  kindneee  of  a  friend  named  Jackaon, 
who  paid  the  two  scarpellini,  aud  took  the  artist  continually 
to  dine  with  him,  the  state  of  things  would  have  been 
sad  enough.  Not  till  April  following,  was  any  order  received, 
and  then  one  to  the  amount  only  of  £70.  ButaHber  the  terrible 
anxiety  of  the  interva},the  sight  of  any  sum  in  hard  cash,was  a 
relief;  so  paying  off  all  debts,  and  holding  in  hand  some 
80  crowns,  the  light-hearted  artist  was  lively  as  ever,  and 
worked  away  quite  cheerily,  trusting  that  something  would 
turn  up,  to  enable  him  to  return  to  Cork. 

In  the  midst  of  his  troubles,  he  is  alive  to  what  is  going 
on  about  him.  The  following  passages  are  interesting. 
The  expectations  created  in  his  mind  by  the  passing  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  are  curious ;  the  artist  must  have 
looked  a  good  half  century  in  advance. 

•*  It  waa  joy  to  mj  sotd  to  hear  of  my  being  free  from  the  Orange 
yoke,  and  1  trust  that  the  arts  will  now  be  pushed  on  gloriously  in 
Ireland  as  the  bill  has  passed.  We  have  had  many  changes  here 
these  three  months  past,having  lost  our  old  Pope,  and  elected  another, 
possessing  talent  and  humility  in  the  highest  degree,  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  do  good  to  all.  Immediately  after  he  was  created,  he  sent  a 
considerable  sum  to  the  poor  of  the  village  he  was  bom  at — gave 
portions  to  fifty  younsr  women,  clothed  one  thousand  poor,  rek^sed 
all  pawns  under  iive  sniliings,  from  the  6rst  of  January  to  the  day 
he  was  elected,  and  allowed  the  people  to  drink  in  the  wine  shops,  a 
privilege  denied  in  the  last  Pope'e  reign  under  pain  of  imprisonment 
and  fine.  He  has  done  many  other  things,  but  this  last  has  made 
him  very  popular," 

June,  1829,  saw  the  Dead  Christ  finished  in  marble. 
Even  to  his  dear  old  father,  the  artist  does  not  know 
how  with  propriety  to  tell  that  the  Roman  Artists  consi- 
dered it  a  grand  and  noble  figure,  full  of  grace  and  senti- 
ment.— '*  Although  my  own  work,"  he  adds,  and  let  the 
reader  note  this  well — "it  has  once  or  twice  affected 
myself."  But  the  dollars  had  been  growing  every  day 
'*  DeautifuUy  less,"  and  the  folk  at  home  must  get  him 
somewhere  or  other  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  to  bring  him 
home,and8avehimfromaca7W^aintne  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

Fortunately,  the  good  people  at  Cork  succeeded  in 
borrowing  £35,  which  they  transmitted  at  once.  When  the 
welcome  sum  arrived,  Ilogan  packed  up  his  marble  figure 
of  the  Dead  Christ,  his  cast  of  the  Drunken   Faun,  some 
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busts  and  a  few  studies  in  plaster ;  and  having  seen  the 
brig  containing  the  precious  cases  safe  down  the  Tiber, 
he  stowed  into  a  soldier's  knapsack  his  small  stock  of  wear- 
ing apparel,  a  guide-book,  note-book,  and  passport,  and  set 
out  by  the  cheapest  route,  on  his  homeward  journey ; 
leaving,  not  without  regret,  it  would  appear,  the  charmed 
precincts  of  Vecchia  Jioma,  where  he  acknowledges  *'a  frank 
and  familiar  intercourse  with  professors  of  all  nations  opens 
a  man's  eyes"  to  many  things,  and  where  "  there  is  felt  a 
certain  stimulus  in  the  air  which  makes  a  person  think  and 
/are  like  an  artist." 

We  have  purposely  dwelt  long  upon  this  early  portion  of 
the  artist's  career.  The  first  years  of  trial,  struggle,  hope 
and  expectation,  are,  in  the  life  of  a  remarkable  man, 
always  the  most  interesting.  With  the  triumph  and 
vicissitude  of  a  later  time  we  feel  less  sympathy  ;  it  delights 
us  most  of  all  to  watch  the  beginning  of  greatness,  the  first 
spring  into  life  and  action  of  tnose  characteristics,  which  in 
progress  of  time  become  more  fully  developed.  We  must 
now  make  more  haste,  and  travel  over  a  greater  number  of 
years  in  fewer  pages. 

November,  1829,  found  Hogan  arrived  in  Dublin,  the 
brig  freighted  with  the  three  cases  at  anchor  in  the  river. 
The  promised  supplies  had  not  come  from  Cork ;  the  cases 
could  not  be  released  from  the  hands  of  captain,  broker,  and 
commissioners  without  the  payment  of  £39  16s.    The 
artist,  naturally  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  to  have  his  beautiful 
.works  exhibited,  had  to  wait  a  good  part  of  a  month  with- 
out news  of  the  expected  remittance.    At  last  arrived  a 
£10  note,  instead  of  the  £30  promised  by  the  Cork  patron. 
Meanwhile,  however,  Hogan  received  much  courtesy  and 
kindness.    The  good  relatives  who  had  so  warmly  enter- 
tained him  on  his  first  visit  to  Dublin,  now  once  more 
offered  him  a  home ;  the  members  of  the  Royal  Irish  In- 
stitution, very  generously  placed  at  his  disposal  their  fine 
board  room,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition  ;  and  Major  Sirr, 
thft  notorious  Major  Sirr,  did  him  still  more  substantial 
service  by  advancing  the  money  necessary  to  redeem  the 
precious  cases.     The  Major  indeed,  who  in  spite  of  all, 
seems  to  have  had  some  real  knowledge  of  art,  showed  great 
interest  in  the  sculptor,  and  was  so  enchanted  with  the 
statue  that  he  was  for  ever  hoVering> about  it,  as  if  it  had 
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been  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  All  the  Dublin  artists  spoke 
freely  and  generously  of  the  extraordinary  success  of  their 
countryman,  and  received  him  most  warmly  and  hospitably. 
The  Royal  Dublin  Society  resolved  to  confer  upon  him  the 
honor  of  a  gold  medal.     The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland  visited  the  exhibition.  And  the 
money  received  for  admission,  a  personal  friend  having 
undertaken  to  do  duty  at  the  door,  amounted  on  an  average 
to  twenty  shillings  a  day  ;  so  that  there  was  hope  of  soon 
paying  the  expenses  of  removal  from  Rome.    The  late 
venerable  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Mur- 
ray, expressed  the  greatest  anxiety  to  purchase  the  Dead 
Christ  for  his  cathedral ;  and  an  intention  was  expressed  of 
setting  on  a  subscription  for  that  purpose.     Finally,  how- 
ever, after  the  figure  had  been  exhioited  about  two  months 
to  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  who  as  Hogan  said  "  idolised  the 
statue,"  it  was  purchased  for  Clarendon-street  Chapel  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lestrange.     Hogan  valued  the  work  at  £500, 
the  purchaser  pleaded  poverty,  and  offered  £400,  a  large 
sum  indeed  for  a  poor  Carmeute  community  to  spare,  and 
the  artist,  well  pleased  to  be  free  of  his  debts,  and  in  a 
position  to  help  the  family  at  home,  accepted  the  offer,  the 
purchase   money    being    paid  at  once.     The  figure  was 
placed,  under  the  directions  of  the  sculptor  himself,  beneath 
the  high  alter ;  and  so,  having  delighted  the  great  ones  of 
the  city  for  a  season,  it  was  removed  to  its  natural  and 
fitting  position,  and  is  now  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
Sanctuary,  the  well-prised  treasure  of  a  lowly  Catholic 
congregation. 

The  best  part  of  this  triumph,we  may  safely  conclude,  was 
the  satisfactionofprovingto  his  Cork  friends,  among  whom 
Sir  Thomas  Deane,  as  he  well  deserved  to  be,  was  the  first  in 
his  regard,  that  their  kindness  had  not  been  misapplied ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  joy  of  sharing  his  glory  with  his  honest 
old  father,  and  the  well  loved  sisters.  BUs  visit  to  his  family  on  . 
this  occasion  was  the  first  of  many  paid  to  their  obscure  abode, 
after  he  had  become  distinguished  as  the  good  man's 
**  sculptor  son."  A  friend  well  remembers  scones  of  these 
happy  meetings,  at  which  as  an  intimate  friend  he  was 
privileged  to  be  present.  One  pleasant  evening  a  sister 
played  on  the  piano  some  merry  old  Irish  tune ;  the  old 
ibtlior  elated  by  the  strains  of  native  music,  started  up  and 
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danced  about  the  room  ;  John  immediately  joined  him,  and 
after  dancing  with  all  their  might  for  some  minutes,  the 

foung  man  wrapped  up  in  his  arms  and  fondly  embraced 
is  old  father.  If  he  could  only  have  shielded  that  dear 
household  from  poverty,  care,  and  sorrow,  he  would  have 
asked  no  greater  blessing. 

Once  more  in  Rome,  Hogaii  set  to  work  manfully.  He 
had  bh)ught  from  Ireland  commissions  for  some  busts,  and 
the  Dead  Christ  for  Cork  in  marble;  and  an  order  for  finished 
casts  of  two  apostles,  and  a  group  for  Francis-street  chapel 
in  Dublin.  Without  much  delay  he  repaired  to  Carrara, 
and  remained  two  months  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
&mou8  Caves,  in  search  of  an  immaculate  block  for  the 
Dead  Christ.  He  completed  an  entirely  new  cast  for  this 
work,  making  several  important  alterations  in  details,  and 
considerably  improving  the  design.*  The  two  apostles  he 
resolved  to  model  on  ms  return  to  Cork  to  save  expense. 
He  must  not  stay  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary ; 
he  must  come  back  to  Ireland  to  receive  payments  for  his 
works,  and,  with  Heaven's  blessing,  new  commissions.  The 
money  promised  by  his  Cork  patrons  was  not  paid  according 
to  agreement  to  his  poor  people  at  home ;  they  were  at  this 
time  not  only  in  want  of  money,  but  in  absolute  distress ; 
and  his  own  condition  was  most  miserable,  so  far  from  them, 

•  The  fate  of  the  Dead  Christ,  or  rather  of  Hogan,  in  regard  to 
it  is  very  lamentable.  It  was  put  up  in  St.  Finbar's,  commonly  called 
the  South  Chapel,  Cork.  Small  sums  were  at  different  times  remitted  in 
payment  to  the  Sculptor — in  all,  wd  believe,  not  exceeding  £272  lOs. 
When  Hogan,  after  a  long  interval,  applied  for  the  balance  still  due, 
not  only  was  be  received  with  discourtesy,  but  the  statute  of  limitation 
was  cast  in  his  face.  It  might  be  well  for  those  whom  the  matter 
concerns,  to  consider  whether  the  said  statute  should  hold  good 
with  regard  to  the  artist's  helpless  family.  Even  on  his  death-bed 
he  was  made  uneasy  by  the  recollection  of  this  grievous  wrong,  and 
he  directed  one  of  his  family  to  search  among  his  papers  for  memo- 
randa relating  to  the  transaction. 

When  the  figure  was  about  to  be  removed  from  its  Sanctuary,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  placed  amone  the  sculpture  in  the  Cork  Exhibition 
of  1852,  Hoean  was  told  tnat  it  was  undergoing  a  process  of 
scrubbing  with  freestone,  or  some  such  agent,  to  remove  from  it  the 
hoe  of  antiquity  which  it  had  already  assumed.  The  artist's  anxiety 
on  the  subject  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  For 
some  days  he  was  in  the  greatest  pain,  and  we  are  not  aware  whether 
the  impression  was  ever  removed  from  his  mind,  that  many  of  the 
finest  touches  in  the  work  were  spoiled  for  ever. 
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oiitl  without  ineau3  to  put  an  end  to  their  trouble.  Imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  in  Rome,  he  had  commenced  his  group 
for  Francis-street,  and  before  many  months  had  elapsed  his 
famous,  and  surpassingly  beautiful,  Pieta  was  a  finished 
work.  Little  our  noble  Hogan  dwelt  on  the  hard  feet  that 
he  was  to  receive  only  the  wretched  sum  of  £150  for  design, 
execution,  freight  and  all,  of  the  apostles  and  the  group. 
If  he  had  been  a  clever  trader  he  would  hfive  manufkciured 
works  to  the  value  of  that  amount,  keeping  the  balance  on 
the  right  side : — but  he  was  a  divinely  inspired  artist,  and 
when  designing  a  ^ork  had  nothing  in  his  mind's  eye  but 
the  ideal  of  excellence.  In  a  moment  of  happiest  inspiration 
be  imagined  the  traffic  beiiuty  of  that  glorious  group.  He 
got  fame  by  it  whicn  crowned  him  with  bonomr.  It  was 
the  admiration  of  the  Roman  artists,  who  were  of  one 
opinion,  that  it  had  only  to  be  seen  in  Ireland  to  secure 
him  a  commission  to  do  it  in  marble— a  commission  which 
would  suffice  to  immortalise  him.  Nothing  more  desirable 
could  be  wished  for.  Then  indeed  there  should  be  a  glorious 
monument  to  his  name ;  his  country  mi^ht  be  proud  of 
such  a  grand  production  of  genius ;  it  would  be  the  making 
of  them  all,  the  poor  artist  uiought,  and  he  deared  his  nim- 
like  sisters  to  pray  that  it  might  be  so.  He  toW  them  that 
before  setting  out  on  his  homeward  joumer,  with  that 
precious  freight,  he  would  prepare  himself  by  faithfiilly 
performing  his  religious  duties  in  Rome.  But  it  was  not 
to  be ;  their  prayers  were  not  to  be  heard  in  that  form. 
Hogan  with  Afl^ulty,  and  after  tantalizing  delays,  received 
the  stipulated  sum  for  the  group  and  figures ;  but  no  Irish- 
man, no  community,  no  committee,  was  found  tasteful,  or 
patriotic,  or  might  we  say  it  ?  religious  enough  to  commiseion 
that  magnificent  work. 

The  original  cast  ever  after  continued  to  occupy  the 
most  prominent  position  in  Hogan's  Roman  studio."^  The 
classic  character  of  the  composition  always  obtained 
for  it  enthusiastic  admiration.     A  first-rate  ^man  artist 

*  The  subject  of  this  group  was  a  ^r«at  favoorite  with  Hogaa. 
Not  long*  after,  he  modelled  a  balf-size  group  in  reHevoy  the 
compositioD  differing  entiretj  from  the  larger  work,  and  at 
interyals  got  orders  to  execute  the  same  for  altar  panoels.  One  is 
in  possession  of  Mrs.  Ball,  Loretto  Conrent ;  one  was  ordered  bj  N. 
Maher,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  the  chapel  of  Rose^  Co«  Wexford ;  and  another, 
the  last,  for  St.  Saviour's,  Dominick-street,  remains  unfinished  in  his 
studio. 
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was  sent  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Ape  Italiana  to  make 
a  drawing  of  the  group ;  and  in  that  great  artistic  wort, 
which  circulates  throughout  Europe  with  a  character  of 
the  highest  authority,  appeared  a  graceful  outline  engraving 
of  onr  countryman's  great  ideal  work.  In  this  com- 
position Hogan  entered  into  competition  with  the  greatest 
in  art.  The  Pkta  was  the  first  great  work  in  marble  of 
the  divine  Michael  Ajogelo,  That  chef-dmcvret  smaller 
than  life,  is  now  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  chapels  of 
St.  Peter  s  :*  the  composition  is  thus  described  in  a  few 
words  by  Mrs.  Jameson  : — *'  The  Virgin  is  seated  ;  the 
dead  Saviour  lies  across  the  knees  of  his  mother :  she  looks 
down  on  him  with  naingled  sorrow  and  resignation,  but  the 
majestic  resignation  piredominates/'i*  It  was  also  the 
great  Florentine's  last  woA.  The  unfinished  Pieta,  which 
is  life  size,  and  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  the  former, 
is  stiU  in  his  native  city.  The  maestro's  treatment  of  the 
subject  difiers  much  from  that  of  Ma  latest  disciple. 

An  accomplished  connoisseur.  Count  Hawks  le  Grice,  who 
resided  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Rome,  and  wrote  a 
work  on  the  productions  of  contemporary  sculptors  in  that 
city,^  thus  aescribes  Hogan's  affecting  and  magnificent 
group:— 

•  ••  This  Pieta  is  the  only  wx>rk  wheron  Michacf  Angelo  inscribed  his 
name,  which  he  has  carved  distfnctly  on  the  girdle  of  the  Virgin. 
The  circumstance  w^hich  induced  him  to  do  tms  is  curious.  Some 
time  after  the  group  was  f5xed  in  its  place,  he  was  standing  before  it 
considering  its  effect,  when  two  strangers  entered  the  church,  and 
began,  eren  in  his  hearing,  to  dispute  concerning  the  author  of  the 
work,  which  they  agreed  m  exahing  to  the  skies  as  a  masterpiece. 
One  of  them,  who  was  a  Bolognese,  insisted  that  it  was  bra  sctifptor 
of  Bologna,  whom  be  named.  Michael  Angelo  listened  in  silence, 
and  the  aczt  nighA' when  all  slept,  he  entered  the  churoh,  and  by  the 
light  of  a  lantern  engraved  bis  name,  in  deep  indelible  characters, 
where  it  might  best  be  seen.'' — (See  '*  Early  Italian  Painters.*'} 

(Something  worse  in  the  same  line  happened  to  our  own  country- 
man. We  know  an  instance  in  whtcb  the  proprietors  of  one  of 
Hogao'9  works  in  atta^ilievo  alk>wed  it  to  be  copied  three  times. 
The  bitter  indignation  of  the  Sculptor  nay  be  imi^iBed  when  a 
stranger  visiting  his  studio^  and  casting  his  eye  ou  the  original  cast 

of  the  said  relievo,  exclaimed,  **  Oh,  I  see  you  have  got  F 's 

work  here !  " 

t  "  Legends  of  the  Madonna,"  p.  41. 

{  •*  Walks  tbrongh  the  Studii  of  the  Sculptors  at  Rome." 
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*'  The  afflicted  Mother  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  od  the 
sumroit  of  GoIgotha>  contemplating  with  a  countenance  full  of  grief 
the  lifeless  body  of  her  Divine  Son,   which  lies  stretched  a  little 
below  her.    This  different  locality  of  the  figures  has  been  judiciouslj 
chosen  by  the  artist,  to  consult  for  the  symmetry  of  the  group,  and 
develope  the  figures  to  greater  advantage,  the  lines  of  which  thus 
assume  a  pyramidal  form.     The  ancient  Christian  sculptors  placed 
the  body  on  the  knees  of  the  Virffin,  a  precedent  from  which  the 
present  artist  has  boldly  and  judiciously  departed ;  for  it  is  neither 
dienified  nor,  perhaps,  true  to  nature  to  suppose  that  a  mother, 
exhausted  by  grief  and  suffering,  could  have  sustained  for  any  time 
the  weight  of  a  dead  body.     This  departure  from  established  usage 
we  therefore  look  upon  as  creditable  to  the  judgment  and  originality 
of  the  Irish  sculptor.     Mary  is  simply  dressed  in  a  modest  tunic, 
with  a  large  veil  which  descends  from  the  head,  and  which,  although 
covering  a  considerable  part  of  the  body,  reveah,  however,  her 
figure  seated  on  the  bare  ground  near  the  sacred  body  of  her  Divine 
Son,  in  deepest  contemplation  and  sorrow.     To  connect  the  group 
the  Sculptor  has  made  the  Virgin  take  on  her  lap  the  left  arm  of 
the  Saviour,  supporting  which  with  her  left  hand  she  extends  the  right 
in  an  attitude  which  eloquently  speaks  to  the  eyes  and  the  heart  of  the 
beholder,  whom  she  seems  to  call  upon  to  wait  and  see  '  if  there  be 
sorrow  like  unto  her  sorrow.*    The  body  of  the  Saviour  is  naked, 
save,  that  part  of  the  winding  sheet  beneath  it,  is  partially  brought 
over  the  figure,  and  as  the  drapery  of  the  Virgin  is  on  a  large  scale 
in  accordance  with  her  semi-colossal  form,  9o  also  is  that  which  is 
spread  beneath  and  partially  over  the  Redeemer,  both  draperies 
being  in  perfect  accordance  with  nature.    The  countenance  of  the 
Redeemer  is  truly  divine,  although  the  expression  is  relaxed  into  the 
cold,  placid  sleep  of  death.     The  head  drooping  on  the  left  shoulder 
gives  a  lifeless  appearance  to  the  body,  and  materially  assists  the 
composition.     The  gentle  declivitv  on  which  the  body  is  outstretched 
is  also  well  calculated  to  display  the  lifeless  form   to  the   best 
advantage ;  whilst  the  dark  shadow  detaches  the  body  from   the 
ground,  and  a  broad  light,  admirably  contrasting,  gives  to  the  figure 
a  most  imposing  appearance.     The  style  is  truly  grand,  and  the 
execution  is  worthy  of  the  style.     This  group  is,  in  truth,  a  onaster- 
piece,  and  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  the  artist." 

We  must  not  tarry  on  the  way,  to  accompany  Hogan  on 
his  many  journeys  between  Ireland  and  Rome,  during  the 
next  twenty  years.  In  Ireland,  he  was  always  wefi  re- 
ceived; feted,^  praised,  patronized,  and  commissioned  with 
numerous  works.  Thev  did  everything  but  pay  him  what 
they  owed  and  promised.  If  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  had 
kept  their  engagements,  bis  life  would  have  been  a  tolerably 
comfortable  one,  and  his  mind  woul,d  have  been  free  from 
a  multitude  of  distracting  and  vexatious  cares.  We  must 
generalize  more,  and  give  a  few  sketches  of  his  Italian  and 
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artistic  life.  It  was  a  life  of  the  severest  application 
and  study,  for  even  when  engaged  on  his  great  works,  he 
never  neglected  to  pursue  with  industry  and  ardour  his 
fltadies  from  life,  and  the  great  models  of  antiquity. 

He  seems  to  have  early  familiarised  himself  with  the 
severest  school  of  classic  art.  In  fact,  so  exclusively  did 
he  do  so,  that  he  scarcely  deigned  to  recognize  anything  in 
painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  that  was  not  strictly 
according  to  that  high  standard.  He  would  often  favour  a 
friend  with  his  company  to  some  of  the  museums  or  studii 
of  the  Eternal  City,  and  on  those  occasions,  his  criticisms 
were  generally  so  severe  as  to  be  scarcely  palatable  to  an 
ordinary  observer :  for  while  one  would  wish  to  admire 
and  dwell  upon  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  objects,  Hogan, 
whose  eye  took  in  their  precise  merits,  and  had  often  mea- 
sured them  before,  would  not  allow  him  to  indulge  his 
unskilful  wonder,  but  silenced  each  rising  exclamation  of 
delight  with  a  remark  rapid  as  lightning,  and  irrefragable 
by  its  truthfulne8s,exhibiting  defects  in  a  light  which  at  once 
rendered  them  intolerable,  and  diverting  the  gaze  away 
from  those  things  to  what  was  grand,  beautiful,  and  perfect. 
He  could  not  endure  the  unnatural  style  of  the  Bernini 
school,  which  found  so  many  imitators  all  througli  Italy. 
Even  the  ponderous  dignity  of  Michael  Angclo,  used,  in  his 
early  days,  to  displease  him,  though  at  a  later  period 
the  great  Florentine  was  his  grand  ideal.  He  always  ex- 
pressed a  marked  disapprobation  of  the  affectation  of  Canova, 
and  of  the  sometimes  cold  conventionality  of  Thorwaldsen. 

Such  fearless  avowals  seem  to  have  caused  no  bitterness 
in  his  intercourse  with  his  gifted  contemporaries.  Though 
there  are  national  cliques  among  them,  the  artists  of  Rome 
live  for  the  most  part  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  harmony 
together.  Some  of  their  principal  resorts  used  to  be  the 
CaflFS  Greco,  and  the  Belli  Arti.  Hogan  had  many  parti- 
cular friends  among  them,  and  frequently  made  excursions 
with  some  of  them  to  the  Alban  or  Sabine  hills,  or  to  Fras- 
cati,  and  other  towns  along  the  high  ground  which 
borders  the  Campagna.  Among  his  more  especial  acquaint- 
ances, were  Tadolini  and  Rinaldi,  pupils  and  we  may  say, 
imitators  of  Canova ;  and  Tenerani — the  '*  Goliath  of 
flculptors,"  Bff  he  has  been  called  among  the  Italians,  the 
same  to  whom  Gibson  gives  the  palm  among  the  modems, 
36 
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the  *'  Christian  Sculptor"  iu  a  word,  whom  Thorwaldsen 
loved,  and  whom  as  his  favourite  and  favoured  pupil  he 
associated  with  himself  in  that  worid-famous  work,  the 
tomb  of  Eugene  Beauharnais,  in  Munich.  But  before  all 
of  them  in  Hogan's  friendship,  was  that  justly- celebrated 
sculptor,  Giovanni  Maria  Benzoni  of  Bergamo.  The  gentle 
simple  nature  of  that  most  graceful  and  elegant  artist, 
seems  to  have  been  very  attractive  to  Homu;  he  was  on 
terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship  with  him  to  the  last, 
and  used  often  call  hipa  aflfectionately  "  poor  old  Benzoni." 
Theed  *  shewed  mucH  friendliness  to  Hogan ;  we  find  him 
at  one  time  modelling  in  the  Englishman's  studio,  when 
he  was  not  in  possession  of  one  of  his  own.  With  Gibson, 
Wyatt,  and  Macdonnel,  Hogan  was  also  on  friendly  terms. 
Their  intercoiirse  as  artists  seems  to  have  been  more 
than  courteous ;  but  there  were  points  in  their  national 
characters,  which  could  never  harmonise.  Gibson  had  a 
high  respect  for  Hogan's  talents.  A  friend  was  once  present 
when  Gibson  was  showing  Hogan  a  statue  of  Queen 
Victoria,  the  modelling  of  which  in  clay  he  had  then 
almost  finished .  Hogan  frankly  pointed  out  some  egregious 
defects  in  the  position  of  one  of  the  feet,  and  in  the  main  folds 
of  the  drapery,  and  in  two  days  after,  the  eminent  English 
sculptor  had  re-modelled  his  work  on  Hogan 's  suggestion. 
The  same  friend  has  also  seen  other  artists  in  Rome  adopt 
important  hints  thrown  out  freely,  and  after  the  fiiit 
glance  of  the  eye  by  our  gifted  countryman. 

The  giant  of  those  days  was  Thorwaldsen.  "  A  tall  fair- 
haired  boy,  ill  clad  with  unkempt  hair ;"  he  had  fought  his 
way  to  the  modelling  class  in  the  academy  of  Copenhagen ; 
had  carried  off  the  gold  medal  to  which  is  attached  a  travel- 
ling pension  for  three  years  ;  and  had  been  sent  in  a  royal 
frigate,  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Rome.  After  years  of 
labour  and  suspense,  he  hpd  returned  to  his  own  country 
with  a  European  reputation,  and  was  received  and  treated 
as  ever  should  be  a  great  artist — the  pride  and  glory  of  his 
country.  A  guard  of  honour  always  waited  at  his  gate, 
and  he  was  commissioned  with  great  works — magnincent 
monuments  to  himself,  his  sovereign,  and  the  nation.  As 
we  have  seen,  •  Hogan  sometimes  enjoyed  his  society. 

•  Mr  Theed  has  just  finished  a  statue  of  Edmund  Burke  for  St. 
Stephen's  Hall,  New  Palace,  Westminster. 
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From  hia  kingly  seat  among  the  famed  in  art,  he  appears 
to  have  early  discerned  the  merits  and  high  claims  of  the. 
Irish  Sculptor,  One  of  their  first  interviews,  perhaps  we 
should  say,  encounters,  was  rather  a  tryinff  one  for  our 
countryman.  Hogan  had  just  modelled,  a  figure  in  clay  ; 
with  the  timidity  of  a  young  artist,  and  we  may  suppose 
a  nervous  desire  for  the  approval  of  so  imperial  a  judgment, 
he  asked  Thorwaldsen  to  eome  see  his  model,  uid  putting 
a  stick  into  his  hand,  requested  him  to  mark  any  defects  he 
miffht  perceive  in  the  figure.  The  remorseless  master  ac- 
tually cut  the  figure  in  pieces,  to  the  terror  and  dismay  of 
flie  pjoor  sculptor,  who,  with  such  bitter  feelings  as  we 
can  imagine,  rushed  into  the  studio  of  a  neighbouring 
fellow-artist,  and  told  him  his  melancholy  story.  '*  Never 
mind,"  was  the  answer — ''maybe  Thorwaldsen  is  jealous — 
don't  show  him  a  day  modfel  again.''  Hogan  took  the 
hint,  and  not  until  the  cast  was  completed  of  the  Drunken 
Fawn,  requested  Thorwaldsen's  presence  in  his  studio— 
not  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  making  corrections.  ''  Ah  I " 
said  the  Dane,  striking  the  artist  suddenly  on  the  shoulder, 
"You  are  a  real  sculptor — Avete  fatto  un  miracolol'* 
The  other  day,  we  held  in  our  hand  a  bronze  medal,  which 
Thorwaldsen  gave  Hogan  when  he  took  leave  of  him  on 
hia  return  to  has  own  land — "  My  son,"  said  Thorwaldsen, 
unbracing  him  warmly,  "You  are  the  best  sculptor  I 
leave  after  me  in  Rome  I" 

But  in  Bome  it  is  not  alone  the  studii  of  great  artists,  or 
the  contemplation  of  the  genius  of  past  times,  but  the 
actual  life  about  us  which  present  the  arlist  with  studies  for 
symmetry  and  beauty.  Men,  women  and  children  in  their 
figures,  in  their  costume,  and  in  their  manners,  exhibit  the 
jpracefnl  or  the  picturesque,  in  a  way  of  which  we  can  have  no 
idea,  in  the  midst  of  the  angularity  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
in  our  own  straitened  society.  Standing  one  day  under  a  por- 
tico on  the  CampidogliOy  Ho^n  was  greatly  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  a  young  mendicant  who  came  up  to  importune 
mm.  ioT2L  mezzo  bajocco.  Nothing  could  be  more  classic  than 
the  urchin's  costume.  The  toga  was  perfect,  and  Horace  could 
not  have  worn  it  more  gracefully ;  but  then  it  was  a  wretch- 
ed filthy  rag,  and  Hogan  could  not  hdp  expressing  to  a 
finend  some  misgiving  that  it  was  often  no  better  garment, 
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which  his  brother  artists  of  antiquity  had  so  identified  with 
all  that  is  most  graceful  and  dignified  in  the  drapery  ol  the 
human  figure.  Chance  studies  thus  offered  to  the  quick  eye 
of  genius  are  worth  as  much  as  the  still  groups  of  the  Vatican 
museum,  and  the  streets  of  an  European  capital  fill  the 
brain  of  a  true  artist  with  ideas  as  manifold  and  as  rich  as 
the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 

Hogan's  studio  in  Rome  was  in  the  Vicolo  di  S.  Giacomo, 
a  small  street  running  from  the  Corso  to  the  Ripetta, 
under  the  walls  of  the  great  Hospital  of  S.  Giacomo.  It 
had  been  part  of  Canova*s  studio,  vacated  a  short  time 
before  Hogan's  arrival  in  Rome,  by  the  death  of  the  great 
Italian.  The  portion  occupied  by  our  countryman  was 
extensive,  consisting  in  fact  of  nos.  18,  18  A.  and  19  in 
that  street.  Hogan  resided  for  a  long  time  in  the  Vicolo 
degh  Incurabili,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Hospital  just  mentioned,  and  also  leads  from  the 
Corso ;  but  for  some  years  before  he  left  Rome  he  occupied 
a  spacious  house  in  the  Via  del  Babuino,  one  of  the  three 
great  streets  which  diverge  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  the 
other  extremity  of  that  street  being  in  the  fashionable 
thoroughfare  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Hogan,  who  was 
always  a  hard  working  man,  was  to  be  found  every  morning 
in  his  studio  at  five  o'clock,  if  there  was  light,  and  gene- 
rally during  the  summer  still  earlier,  and  his  siesta  was 
never  a  long  one.  The  men  employed  by  him  to  rough 
out  his  worKS  in  marble,  were  frequently  assisted  by  him  in 
the  operation  of  '*  taking  the  points,"  which  according  to  the 
old  method  still  used  in  Italy,  and  unaided  by  mechanism, 
required  the  nicest  accuracy;  and  when  the  block  of  marble 
was  reduced  by  them  to  a  tolerable  approximation  to  his 
model,  he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  taking  the  chisel  in- 
to his  own  hands,  and  bringing  out  himself  aU  the  fine  de- 
velopments of  muscle,  and  all  the  critical  details  of  the 
drapery,  without  waiting  to  content  himself  with  giving 
merely  the  last  touches.     In  this  way  he  took  upon  him  a 

freat  deal  of  additional  labour — labour  which  few  sculptors 
ave  the  mechanical  skill  to  undertake.  Many  sculptors 
are  utterly  unable  to  handle  their  own  works  except  in  the 
plastic  clay  in  which  the  model  is  first  produced,  and  for 
every  subsequent  operation  are  obliged  to  depend  on  the 
skill  and  expertness  of  tradesmen.     But  it  was  not  so  with 
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Hogan.  He  was  generally  his  oy^nformatorc,  making  the 
waste-mold  for  the  clay  and  casting  the  plaster  model,  and 
also,  as  we  have  said,  when  there  was  difficulty  or  nicety, 
he  took  upon  liimself  the  harder  manual  labour  of  the 
3carpellino.  Thus  to  liis  own  hands  are  to  be  attributed  the 
delicate  softness  of  the  flesh,  and  the  peculiar  grace  of 
many  a  fold  in  his  works  in  the  rigid  marble.*  It  is  said 
of  Michael  Angelo  that  he  chiselled  a  statue  out  of  a  block 
of  marble,  without  the  preliminary  step  of  modelling  it, 
and  Hogan  has  often  been  known  to  deviate  boldly  from 
his  model  in  transferrinff  the  work  to  marble ;  a  thing  which 
would  be  impossible  unless  he  held  the  chisel  in  his  own 
band,  and  which  must  have  required  great  skill  in  guiding 
it^  and  no  little  courage  in  attempting  an  alteration  in  such 
a  material. 

Hogan  prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  a 
study  indispensable  to  the  sculptor,  and  a  deficiency  in 
which  has  often  made  artists  fiall  into  most  egregious 
errors.  A  muscle  wrongly  inserted,  or  unnaturally  developed, 
was  always  inexcusable  in  his  eyes.  A  human  skeleton 
which  he  amused  himself  in  carving  when  a  young  man,  and 
which  skilful  anatomists  have  pronounced  to  be  scientifically 
accurate,  he  generally  kept  by  him  in  after  life  while  mo- 
delling his  figures.  He  was  also  an  admirable  draughts- 
man, his  academy  figures  in  crayons  being  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  drawing,  both  in  outline  and  shadows,  and  conse- 
quently he  was  very  quick  in  detecting  incorrect  drawing 
in  a  picture. 

Hogan  never  spared  trouble  even  in  the  minutest  details. 
His   casts  are  most  beautiful,  and  have  the  hardness,  and 

•  A  critical  writer  in  the  Athenaeum  speaking  of  Thorwaldsen's 
works,  and  of  their  having  suffered  by  that  artist's  practice  of  work- 
ing only  in  the  clay,  makes  the  following  excellent  observations:  — 

**  Their  number  would  have  been  less,  but  their  excellence  en- 
baDced,  had  the  artist's  own  hand  oftener  impressed  con  umnre  their. 
gurface,  like  the  finger  of  love  dimpling  the  cheek  of  beauty.  •  •  • 
True,  the  chief  merit  of  statuary  lies  in  the  model.  Sculptors  do 
not  reflect  enough,  however,  that  if  the  clay  inspire  the  marble,  the 
marble  inspires  the  clay  ;  we  mean  that  dealing  with  the  stone  itself 
bas  a  reactive  effect,  suggests  its  capacities  which  nothing  else  can 
suggest,  and  thereby  teaches  how  to  deal  with  the  clay  for  future 
sculptural  enterprises*  Hence,  Michael  Angelo  obtained  his  miracn- 
loas  glyphtic  power :  he  was  a  mighty  workman  in  the  material  it* 
self  of  his  works."  «  •  •  •  ««  England  has  manufactu- 
ring statuaries  enough." 
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often  the  appearance,  of  stone.  Even  to  the  last  the  mo- 
delling of  the  drapery  for  his  figures  was  a  most  anxious 
work.  We  have  known  him  after  casting  a  piece  of  dra- 
pery, to  stride  up  and  down  his  room  actually  in  a  state  of 
fever — "  I  know '  he  would  say,  '*  it  is  fine,  but  it  won't  do. 
I  must  begin  it  again.''  His  pains  were  not  in  vain 
in  this  particular.  His  drapery  is  magnificent,  and  no 
living  artist  can  compare  with  him  in  that  essential 
department  of  his  art.  In  the  hand  too — one  of  the 
most  diflicult  of  all  forms — he  defies  competition.  The 
most  beautiful  models  are  in  his  studio :  ana  in  his  figures 
every  man  has  his  own  hand — not  a  mere  conventional  or 
classic  one,  but  his  own  absolutely — form,  and  sinews,  and 
veins  after  nature,  and  the  whole  character  expressed  in 
the  turn  of  a  finger. 

The  artist  himself  made  a  fine  appearance  in  his  studio. 
His  tall,  lithe,  powerftil  figare  showed  weU  among  the  groups 
and  colossals :  and  his  noble  head  and  ea^le  look  bespoke 
the  artist.  He  was  full  of  gesture,  and  his  Mends  well 
remember  the  vivacity  and  expression  of  his  action,  his 
hands  and  eye  speaking  almost  as  much  as  words  could. 
So  remarkable  was  tlm  that  even  when  usiog  a  foreim 
language  it  was  easy,  even  {ot  one  unacquaint^  with  the 
idiom,  to  understand  his  meaning. 

The  ten  years  following  1838,  were  the  busiest  and  most 
glorious  of  his  life.  In  that  year  he  married  a  young 
Koman  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  some  time  attached. 
Want  of  sufficient  means,  and  we  rather  think  an  intention 
of  marrying  and  Settling  in  Ireland,  made  him  hesitate 
some  time  before  taking  the  step,  but  his  affection  was 
great  enough  to  conquer  prudential  motives,  and  turn  him 
aside  from  earlier  determinations.  He  might  doubtless  have 
looked  to  a  rank  higher  than  his  own,  if  ambition  had  led 
him  to  such  a  wife  among  aristocratic  connections  ;  for  the 
salons  of  many  distinguished  circles  were  open  to  him ;  and 
among  the  guests  at  the  table  of  Torlonia  the  banker,  and 
the  frequenters  of  the  soirees  of  the  Shrewsbury  and  Borghese 
families,  the  Irish  sculptor  was  not  unnoticed.  However 
his  ambition  was  for  none  of  the  things  which  fashionable 
society  values.  He  chose  a  wife  rich  in  every  virtue,  and 
he  had  never  cause  to  repent  his  choice.  Their  union  was 
one  of  real  affection ;  and  the  "  cara  Cornelia"  of  his  later 
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correspondence,  is  now  his  monrning  widow,  round  whom 
his  orphaned  children  gather  with  a  reverence,  and  dutilUl 
affection,  most  touching  indeed  to  those  who  witness  it. 

After  his  marriage  he  withdrew  from  the  society  of  his 
brother  artists ;  their  dissipated  style  of  living  had  always 
been  distasteful  to  him ;  and  he  became  more  and  more 
domestic  in  his  habits,  seldom  going  abroad  for  amusement 
except  when  accompanied  by  his  family.  "  We  are  civil 
and  strange,"  he  says  **  to  every  person,  and  live  in  one 
contintiea  round  of  peace,''  In  many  things  Hogan  had 
become  a  perfect  Italian,  and  few  Italians  were  more 
abstemious.  About  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
he  might  be  usually  met  at  the  lai^e  caffe  near  the  church 
of  San  Carlo  in  the  Corso.  Here  he  came  to  sip  a  tazza 
of  coffee,  which,  with  about  two  mouthfuls  of  bread,  con- 
stitutes the  Roman  breakfast,  and  to  read  Galignani  where 
he  met  an  occasional  paragraph  of  Irish  news.  .  In  the 
evening  he  never  exceeded  a  glass  or  two  of  sober  Orvietto, 
or  of  the  bitter  infusion  which  the  Germans  call  beer. 
Sometimes  he  walked  in  the  evening  with  his  family  on  the 
Corso,  and  sometimes  took  them  out  for  a  holiday  to 
Albano  or  some  of  the  picturesque  towns  beyond  the  0am- 
pagna.  He  was  hospitable  to  friends,  and  very  frequently 
nad  young  English  or  Irish  artists  at  his  table ;  but  whether 
in  society  or  otherwise  no  man  could  live  more  temperately. 
Throughout  his  married  life  we  find  just  as  remarkable  as  in 
his  early  years,  the  passionate  love  of  the  artist  for  his 
"  dear,  pious,  honest  old  father,"  and  for  the  well  beloved 
sisterhood  in  Cork  and  beyond  the  seas.  Some  thoughtful 
soul,  we  think  Jean  Paul  himself,  has  said  **  the  human 
heart  is  like  heaven — the  more  angels  the  more  room" — and 
it  was  so  with  Hogan.  He  never  deserted  them,  and  we 
do  think  no  anxiety  weighed  very  heavily  on  him  that  did 
not  affect  them  in  their  far  off  home. 

Hogan's  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad  was  greatly 
increased  by  his  famous  monumental  group  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Doyle.  In  April,  1837,  he  received  the  commission, 
carrying  off  the  palm  from  ten  competitors,  and  returned 
in  triumph  to  the  eternal  city,  where  his  brother  artists  re- 
ceived him  with  congratulations  on  his  success  in  Ireland, 
and  prophesied  that  he  would  make  a  glorious  work  of  it. 
A  block  of  purest  Carrara  marble  was  purchased  for  600 
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dollars,  and  so  heavy  was  the  load  that  fifteen  large  buffar 
loes  were  yoked  to  draw  it  from  the  Tiber  to  his  studio. 
In  the  spring  of  1839  the  group  was  finished  and  gained 
him  great  applause.  There  was  but  one  opinion  of  its  rare 
excellence  among  artists  of  all  nations.  A  writer  in  *'  The 
Pallade"*  October  8th,  1839,  after  alluding  to  the  celebrity 
and  acknowledged  talents  of  Mr.  Hogan  as  a  sculptor, 
gives  an  elaborate  description  of  the  group,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following  passages : — 

"  InHhis  work  the  sculptor  has  represented  Ireland  by  personifica- 
tion, in  an  attitude  of  submissioQ  as  one  patiently  supporting  the 
burden  of  the  unjust  and  oppressive  laws  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  her.  She  is  plunged  in  profound,  and  jet  dignified  melancholy, 
but  her  countenance  bent  towards  the  earth  closely  indicates  an 
inward  feeling  of  doubtful  hope,  blended  with  gratification  arising 
from  the  knowledge,  that  one  of  her  own  beloved  children  has  under- 
taken with  strenuous  and  powerful  efforts  the  assertion  of  her  cause 
before  the  empire.  The  bishop  in  a  posture  expressive  of  tenderness 
and  emotion,  his  left  hand  approaching  her  back  below  the  left 
shoulder,  and  his  right  raised  in  dignified  and  earnest  supplication, 
with  his  face  to  heaven,  stands  by  the  drooping  figure  of  his  country, 
as  it  were  to  raise  her  from  the  anguish  and  distress  in  which  for  so 
many  ages  she  had  groaned  :  his  confidence  fixed  above,  thither  he 
addresses  the  fervent  aspiration  of  his  soul  for  the  welfare  of  his 
beloved  Ireland.  Such  is  the  philosophical  conception  of  the  work — 
a  conception  which  has  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  history  of  that 
fertile  and  unhappy  land,  so  long  the  victim  of  political  and  religious 
dissensions. 

These  two  figures  of  the  size  of  6^  English  feet,  constitute  the 
monument  which  is  raised  on  a  large  and  elegant  base  of  the  Doric 
order.  The  bishop  robed  in  the  costume  of  his  episcopal  office  in 
calm  movement,  (movrnza  piacidaj,  appears  penetrated  with  a  sense 
of  the  sufferings  and  despondence  of  his  country ;  (and  his  eyes 
turned  towards  heaven,  whence  he  implores  aid  and  assistance,  and 
whither  he  also  raises  his  extended  arm,  the  spectator  reads  as  it  were 
in  his  soul  the  fervor  with  which  his  prayers  inspire  him.  On  his 
bosom,  suspended  by  a  cord,  rests  the  episcopal  cross  wrought  in 
gold,  and  by  his  side  stands  the  mitre  which  adds  a  solidity  to  the 
breadth  of  the  composition  that  helps  to  sustain  the  principal  figox'e. 

The  figure  of  Ireland  clothed  in  a  rich  tunic  or  peplum,  closed  on  the 
left  shoulder  by  a  gilded  fibula,  is  partly  seated  on  volumes  of  Moore, 
the  celebrated  poet  and  historian  of  that  country,  and  rests  her  left 
knee  on  the  ground,  raising  herself  gently  on  the  right  foot ;  with 
the  left  arm  she  holds  close  to  her  side  the  harp — a  national  emblem  ; 
and  that  instrument  which  is  shaped  after  an  ancient  Irish  model,  is 
ornamented  with  olive  branches,  and  has  carved  on  its  extremity  the 

*  A  Roman  Journal  dedicated  to  the  arts. 
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head  of  the  wolf  dog,  an  animal  so  celebrated  in  that  Island — thus 
completing  the  national  arms.  *  •  •  •  A  wide  cine tu re 
girds  the  waist  of  the  fieure  of  Ireland,  and  on  it  is  carved  in  letters 
of  gold  the  word  JSrin,  being  the  ancient  Celtic  name  for  that  coun- 
try. The  sweet  expression  of  the  bishop's  countenance  bears,  never- 
theless, the  impress  of  that  characteristic  firmness  and  strength  of 
mind  for  which  among  his  other  mental  virtues  he  was  distinguished. 
The  features  of  Ireland  displajf,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  that 
elevated  and  undesponding  sadness  which  the  artist  desired  to  ex- 
press, and  has  so  happily  succeeded  in  indicating.  The  naked  arms 
are  well  disposed,  and  the  folds  of  the  exterior  portion  of  the  dra- 
pery are  simple  and  well  contrasted;  the  rochet  or  surplice  o^er  the 
long  and  ample  episcopal  robes  produces  a  good  effect  by  the  variety 
with  which  it  is  handled  ;  and,  in  a  word  the  whole  group  is  finished 
with  such  attention  to  execution,  so  necessary  to  give  to  each  detail 
its  appropriate  character,  that  all  the  artists  in  the  city  unite  in 
giving  it  credit  for  this  quality  in  a  very  high  degree."    •         •         • 

Some  discussion  arose  at  that  time — the  subject  of  the 
controversy  was  then  newly  started — about  the  propriety 
of  using  gold  in  the  decoration  of  cord  and  cross,  and  the 
letters  of  Hibemia.  The  writer  in  the  journal  above  ouot- 
ei,  alludes  to  the  acknowledged  use  of  the  same  medium 
by  Phidias — the  reference  to  its  application  in  similar 
instances  by  Virgil — and  M.  Quatremaire's  triumphant 
defence  of  the  antient  method  of  the  Greeks.  Critics 
nearer  home  have  also  objected  to  the  mural  crown,  and  to  the 
shape  of  the  harp  introduced  into  the  group.  In  answer 
to  remonstrances  on  these  points,  Hogan  himself  wrote  to 
Lord  Cloncurry ;  and  from  the  following  extract  froni 
the  letter  we  shall  be  able  still  more  surely  to  conclude  that 
our  countryman  knew  very  well  what  he  was  about,  when 
he  made  choice  of  these  accessaries.  He  neittier  wrought 
carelessly,  nor  left  the  minutest  detail  to  chance. 

•*  Vicolo  dei  Oreci,  Roma,  U  October  1841. 
••••**  With  regard  to  the  mural  crown,  I  believe  I 
am  correct  according  to  the  authorities  generally  referred  to.  It 
waB  the  usage  of  the  antients  to  adopt  a  mural  crown,  (if  any),  on 
a  figure  personifying  any  country,  province,  or  city,  forming  part  of 
an  empire  ;  while  the  adjunct  of  other  emblems  especially  belonging 
to  that  particular  country — as  the  harp  and  wolf  dog  to  Hibernia, 
unerringly  declares  its  individuality. 

"  The  kingdoms  and  provinces  sculptured  in  has  relief,  which 
adorned  the  Atrium  of  the  Portico  of  Agrippa,  and  of  Neptune, 
(adjacent  to  the  Pantheon),  were  so  personified,  and  wore  the  mural 
crown.  There  are  two  celebrated  has  reliefs  in  the  Museum  at  Naples, 
where  the  provinces  are  similarly  represented.  Also  in  the  Capitol 
may  be  found  another  bas  relief.  The  Vatican  Museum  contains 
a  very  celebrated  statue.     It  is  intended  to  personify  Antiochia,  and 
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is  eqnallj  turretted.  I  have  quoted  some  of  the  most  remarkabl6f 
but  examples,  ad  infinitum  might  be  cited.  The  statues  of  Oybele 
maj  be  considered  the  origin  of  all  subsequent  impersonation  of 
nations,  countries,  provinces,  and  cities.  The  form  is  generallv 
that  of  a  female,  and  whether  as  a  statue  or  bust,  or  in  Imls  relief, 
or  on  monies,  medals,  or  in  gems,  she  is  invariably  represented  with 
a  mural  crown,  thoneh  they  sometimes  vary  in  shape.  With  regard 
to  modem  authorities,  I  name  two  of  the  greatest  reputation. 
There  is  a  most  majestic  figure  of  Italy,  by  Canova  in  the  sepulchral 
monument  to  Alfieri  in  the  Church  of  the  Santa  Croce  at  Florence. 
There  is  also  in  the  same  place,  a  statue  of  Italy  placed  over  the 
tomb  of  Dante  by  Bicci — a  Florentine  sculptor  of  great  eminence. 
In  both  cases  Italy  is  pourtrayed  with  aturretted  mural  crown,  not- 
withstanding that  Italy  has  her  own  peculiar  crown,  as  remarkably 
distinct  from  all  others  as  is  that  of  Ireland.  Both  of  these  worln 
are  situated  in  the  centre  of  Florence,  and  could  not  be  more  ex- 
posed to  the  criticism  of  artists  and  antiquarians.  I  believe  a  quesiuM 
never  arose  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  ancient  mural  crown,  and  the 
non-adoption  of  the  Italian.  Tet  Italy  is  supposed  to  have  her 
special  affections  and  predilections,  and  to  be  no  less  jealous  of  her 
individuality  ;  but  in  art,  she  is  guided  by  art,  and  by  classic  usage : 
in  a  word  the  mural  crown  has  a  far  more  classical,  solid,  and  im^ 
sing  effect  in  sculpture  than  the  sharp-pointed  diadem,  which 
very  closely  resembles  the  modern  continental  coronets  of  counts 
and  marquises.  When  in  Ireland  I  made  a  minute  drawing  of  a  harp 
from  that  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Trinity  Ooll^^e,  of  the 
authenticity  of  which  I  apprehend  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  From 
this  it  was  my  intention  to  work  on  any  requisite  occasion,  its  form 
being  so  extremely  original  and  beautiful.*'* 

To  the  unqueBtionable  genius  displayed  in  the  design 
and  execution  of  this  magnificent  group,  Hoffan  owed  the 
honour,  which,  of  all  he  ever  won,  he  prized  the  most — 
that,  namely,  of  being  elected  a  member  of  the  Incorporat- 
ed Society,  or  Congregation,  as  they  call  it  in  Rome,  of 
the  Virtuosi  of  the  Pantheon.  This  society  was  founded 
in  the  year  1500,  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  in  the  Pan- 
theon, Dy  a  canon  of  that  Church,  and  consists  of  forty-five 
members,  chosen  in  equal  numbers  amongst  the  most  emi- 
nent sculptors,  painters,  and  architects ;  the  Pope  himself 
being  the  head  of  the  society.  The  honour  of  being 
enroUed  among  the  Virtuosi,  is  the  greatest  an  artist  can 
enjoy.  It  was  a  distinction  never  dreamt  of,  nor  sought 
for,  by  Hogan ;  great,  therefore,  was  his  delight  when  the 
Secretary,  an  Archbishop,  announced  to  him  by  letter, 
that  he  had  been  unanimously  elected,  not  a  black  bean 

♦  This  important  letter,  which,  with  others  from  Hogan  to  Lord 
Cloncurry,  hereafter  quoted,  and  hitherto  unpublished,  we  owe  to 
the  kindness  of  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Esq.,  author  of"  Life  and  Times 
of  Cloncurry." 
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being  aMinst  bim  in  the  ballot.  His  diploma  was  presented 
to  him  by  the  celebrated  Signor  Fabris^  the  personal  fHend 
of  Greffory  XVI.i  and  afterwards  director  of  the  Vatican, 
and  of  me  Mnseom  of  the  Capitol.  The  uniform  worn  by 
the  members  is  a  very  splendid  cme*  On  the  buttons  are 
represented  the  compass,  chisel,  and  pencil,  with  the 
motto,  "  Florent  in  damo  Domini/*  and  the  wearer  is 
entitled  to  carry  "  a  true  Toledo,  silver  mounted."  No 
British  subject  had  ever  been  enrolled  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  th&  most  select  society.  Our  countryman  also 
becttne  a  membar,  under  equally  flattering  circumstances, 
of  the  Academy  of  Bt.  Luke.* 

The  magnificent  group  which  had  gained  such  honour' 
for  our  countryman,  was  placed  by  him  for  exhibition,  in 
the  Royal  Exchange,  during  the  winter  months  of  1840. 
His  fame  had  preceded  him.  The  Soman  correspondent 
of  the  Freeman  s  Joumal.t  had  faithfully  kept  the  art- 
loving  public  au  courant  with  the  success  and  glory  of 
our  great  artist.  Not  only  was  this  latest  work  of  his 
hands  praised  and  admired,  and  looked  on  Almost  with 

^  The  Aoademy  of  St.  Luke  is  part  of  the  Roman  University  of  La 
Sapienza,  of  which  it  is  in  fact  the  fine  arts  college,  and  a  portion  of 
the  University  Palace  is  occupied  by  its  model  gallery  and  lecture 
rooms.  The  professors  gratuitously  instruct  in  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  geometry,  perspective,  optics,  anatomy,  history,  my- 
tholc«;7,  etc.  And  the  prenuums,  for  which  foreigpfiers  of  every 
creeaand  colour  may  compete,  are  distributed  annu^ly  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  Capitol.  For  a  full  account  of  the  academy,  its  trea- 
sures and  constitution,  see  Dr.  Donovan's  **  Rome  Ancient  and 
Modern.-    Vol.  IIL,  p.  992. 

His  present  Holiness  Pius  IX.  has  shown  ffreat  interest  in  the 
academy.  He  has  distributed  gold  medals  to  the  most  distinguished 
professors,  and  increased  the  treasures  of  the  museum  by  some 
Taluable  additions.  See  <'Bome  and  its  Ruler,"  by  J.  F. 
Magmre,  Esq.,  M.P. 

t  We  hope  we  are  not  breaking  (kith  in  mentioning  that  the  said 
correspondent  was  no  other  than  our  esteemed  friend, Martin  Haverty, 
Esq.,  author  of  '*  Wanderings  in  Spain."  He  was  a  valued  friend  of 
Hogan,  and  was  worthy  of  the  friendship  of  the  g^eat  artist,  whom 
he  resembled  in  his  love  of  country  and  love  of  art.  It  is  touchine 
to  find  many  entries  of  this  friend's  name  in  a  little  diary  in  which 
the  ardst  used  to  note  memoranda  on  his  man^  journeys.  To  this 
gentleman's  own  recollections  of  intercourse  with  his  noble  country- 
man, we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  most  interesting  paragraphs  of 
thib  paper. 
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veneration  by  the  crowds  who  visited  the  place  of  exhibition, 
but  the  artist  himself  had  almost  reason  to  complain  of 
the  personal  interest  excited  in  his  favour.  Invitations  to 
viceregal  banquets,  and  the  continual  re-appearance  of 
*'  couriers  booted  and  spurred,  sweating  with  dispatch  firom 
the  castle,"  together  with  similar  attentions  paid  to  him  by 
other  distingmshed  officials,  nearly  wore  out  our  quiet- 
loving  artist.  He  used  to  complain  of  all  it  cost  him  on 
these  occasions  for  car  hire,  and  other  expenses,  and  con- 
cluded at  last  with  a  very  hearty  wish,  *'  that  they  would 
send  him,  instead  of  a  polite  invitation,  a  ready  boiled  or 
roasted  turkey,  which  he  might  eat  at  home  in  peace,  with 
a  pleasant  firiend  or  two."  The  only  consolation  he  had, 
was  the  honest  pride  he  felt  in  appearing  among  the  neat 
ones,  in  the  full  costume  of  the  Virttcost  of  the  Pantheon, 
which  was  more  than  any  other  bom  British  subject  could 
do.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  sister,  dated 
December  8th,  1840.  It  is  extremely  characteristic  of  the 
man: — 

**  I  am  become  almost  desperate  when  I  think  of  three  or  four 
things  which  annoy  me  even  in  my  sleep.  There  is  my  dearest  father 
very  ill — my  dear  Cornelia  crying  in  my  ears,  ventto,  venite,  and  near 
her,  partorenza  ;  my  child,  crying  papa,  papa — mia  -  c<ira  figUa  ! — 
my  works  and  engagements  in  Rome  buzz  in  my  ears — come  and 
finish  me  or  you  will  lose  your  reputation  ;  and  my  own  breast  tells 
me,  leave  this  country,  you  are  not  born  for  their  dinner  and  gross 
supper  parties ;  my  heart  within  me  beats  for  quiets  solitude,  and 
study, — e  piu  di  tutto,  my  dearest,  dearest  old  father,  according  to 
your  letter,  on  his  last  legs.  In  a  word,  I  am  become  frantic  because 
1  cannot  be  with  you  all,  see  you  all,  direct  you  all  at  the  same 
moment.  And  to  crown  the  matter,  can  hear  nothing  from  Carlow 
about  the  Doyle  affair." 

The  matter  last  alluded  to,  was  a  cruel  vexation.  In 
the  midst  of  the  admiration  excited  by  his  beautiful  group, 
Hogan  was  sadly  worried  by  the  incapacity,  or  neglect,  of 
the  Doyle  Committee,  to  keep  to  their  agreement  with  bim. 
As  Hogan  had  reason  to  complain  of  similar  grievances  on 
other  occasions,  we  shall  give  some  passages  of  the  history 
of  this  transaction,  as  a  specimen  of  what  he  had  now  and 
then  to  suffer. 

When  the  order  for  Dr.  Doyle's  monument  was  given,  in 
April,  1837,  Hogan  remarked  that  **They  can  or  will  not 
give  more  than  £1,000,  but  I  believe  they  intend  to  detray 
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expense  of  freight,  Ac.,  &c."  An  instalment  of  £300  was 
paid  on  that  occasion,  and  an  agreement  entered  into  to 
pay  him  £300  more  on  completion  of  the  model,  and 
the  remaining  £500  when  the  groun  should  be  finished, 
and  placed  in  Carlow  Cathedral.  The  model  was  finished, 
and  the  workfSur  advanced,  when  Hogan,  fifteen  months  after 
the  first  date,  complained  that  no  second  instalment  had 
arrived,  although  he  had  applied  for  it  by  letter.  On  this 
occasion  he  made  the  following  remark:  **They  do  things 

d d  slovenly  in  Ireland,  particularly  in  a  public  work, 

all  being  equally  complicated,  each  of  the  Committee  indi- 
vidually thinks  it  is  not  his  business,  and  naturally  leaves 
it  to  another,  thereby  leaving  the  poor  artist  to  the  mercy 
of  wind  and  waves,"  Six  different  times  he  applied  to 
the  Committee — ^no  longer  mentioned  as  **  the  Doyle  Com- 
mittee," but  **  the  base  Committee" — without  receiving  even 
an  answer,  and  more  than  two  years  after  the  first  promise, 
no  money  had  arrived.  Torlonia  advanced  200  crowns  to 
go  on  with  the  group.  At  last  in  his  distress  and  perplexity, 
the  group  being  finished  and  ready  for  shipment,  Hogan 
wrote  to  Lord  Cloncurry,  whom  he  supposed  to  have  influ- 
ence with  the  authorities,  stating  the  terms  of  agreement 
which  had  been  entered  into,  and  the  non-observance  of 
which,  he  says,  **  well-nigh  tends  to  overwhelm  me  with 
disaster."  Lord  Cloncurry,  in  his  reply,  lamented  **  the 
very  shameful  and  unfeeling  treatment"  which  Hogan  had 
to  complain  of,  and  added,  **  My  countrymen,  warm  and 
generous  in  their  feelings,  are  bad  calculators,  and  I  fear, 
often  name  what  they  cannot  afterwards  perform.  You 
seem  to  have  been  the  victim  of  their  want  of  principle, 
and  I  am  sorry  and  ashamed  for  it."*  His  lordship,  however, 
who  on  all  occasions,  proved  himself  so  good  a  friend  to 
Hogan,  had  not  power,  it  would  appear,  at  this  time,  to 
help  the  artist  as, he  desired.  The  remittance  not  appearing, 
the  artist  became  nearly  frantic:  spoke  (in  private  only)  of 
taking  an  action ''against  half  a  dozen  of  the  swindling  and 
unprincipled  scoundrels.  I  shall  give  it  notoriety,*^  he  says, 
**  as  I  have  very  little  to  expect  in  the  way  of  patronage 
from  the  present  race  of  Irishmen ;  a  dinner  or  feed,  either 
public  or  private,  being  the  very  summit  of  their  glory  J' 

•  See  Life  and  Tiroes  of  Oloncurrj :  by  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick. 
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Endless,  indeed,  was  the  torment  caused  to  the  artist  br 
this  aflfair.  The  feult,  we  rather  think,  lay  not  so  mucli 
with  the  Committee,  who  only  engaged  to  pay  what  th^ 
bad  not  in  their  possession,  as  witn  the  Irish  fj^ntlemen, 
who  took  several  years  to  send  in  the  subscriptions  so 
liberally  promised.  When  the  account  was  finally  settled, 
we  cannot  say  just  at  this  moment,  but  we  know  that  in 
1843,  six  years  after  the  Commission  was  giyen,  £420 
remained  still  due  to  Hogan.  And  in  addition  we  have  the 
poor  artist's  own  assertion,  that,  *'  The  price  of  the  Doyle 
monument  only  left  him  about  £1  a  week  for  bis  own 
time  I"  The  one  item  alone  of  insurance,  which  Hogan 
expected  would  have  been  allowed  for,  amounted  to  nearly 
thirty  pounds. 

However,  he  did  not  return  to  Rome  without  a  triumph, 
which*  consoled  him  for  these  annoyances.  It  was  decided 
in  high  quarters,  that  without  opening  the  subject  for  com- 
petition, the  commission  for  a  Statue  of  Mr«  Drummond 
should  be  given  to  Hogan.  In  a  few  days  after  the  above 
date,  the  smTair  was  decided ;  and  what  was  best  of  all,  and 
a  rare  thin^  indeed  in  Hogan's  experience,  the  terms  offered 
were  most  Hberal :  £500  in  hand ;  £200  to  be  paid  in  Rome 
whai  the  wo]^  should  be  modelled  and  cast ;  and  the  re- 
maining £500  on  the  arrival  of  the  statue  in  Dublin,  without 
any  expense  to  the  Sculptor,  of  fireight,  insurance,  pedestal, 
etc.   The  terms  were  kept  to  the  letter ;  and  for  this  piece  of 

Sod  fortune  we  are  quite  certain  he  was  indebted  to  Lord 
orpeth — ''The  gentle  and  unassuming  Lord  Morpeth, 
whom  I  may  lawfully  call  the  king  of  Ireknd."  This  noble- 
man has  ever  been  a  true  friend  to  Hogan.  The  artist  has 
often  been  heard  to  speak  with  grateftu  acknowledgment  ct 
the  kindness  he  received  from  tiiAt  quarter.  He  had  no 
love  for  aristocrats,  very  much  the  contrary.  He  loved 
the  aristocracy  of  talent,  he  said,  and  of  goodness, 
and  to  such  a  class  Lord  Morpeth  belonged.  The  following 
remarks  are  interesting :  they  refer  to  what  took  place  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Drummond  Committee : — 

'*  Committees  in  general  are  dilatory  and  difficult  to  please :  we  all 
know  that.  Lord  Morpeth  at  the  bead  of  them  met  on  Mondaj 
to  inspect  my  models  of  Drummond's  monument.  The  huat  they 
seem  all  to  agree  upon  as  like,  with  the  exception  that  I  have  enno- 
bled his  character  too  much — which  in  their  presence  I  broi:^t 
down  to  its  proper  standard  by  a  few  touches  from  me,  in  a  twinklingy 
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to  tb«ir  gpreat  iurprise.  Hb  Lordship  then  expressed  before  me 
and  committee,  that  the  model  for  the  single  figure  before  them  at 
that  moment,  was  too  graceful  and  too  eloquent  for  the  character  of 
Drummond — a  fault  pur  troppo  complimentary  to  me.  Tou  must 
therefore  infer,  dear  Bess,  that  I  am  a  century  or  two  before  my  time 
in  this  benedetto  pae$e  ancora.  They  are  to  meet  next  Thursday  at 
three  o'clock,  to  see  that  my  productions  are  a  little  more  to  the  tast^ 
of  Ireland,  Cassia  piu  vxUgare),  upon  which  occasion  I  trust  the  affair 
wiD  hefiittto:* 

The  colossal  figure  of  Drummond  was  finished  early  in 
1843.  But  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Oloncurry  the  artist  says, 
'•  I  shall  detain  it  in  my  studio  imtil  spring  —particularly 
as  it  causes — even  in  Rome — somewhat  of  a  sensation,  alike 
for  the  spirit  of  the  execution,  and  for  the  sentiment  which 
it  breathes/' 

Returning  this  time  by  London,  Hogan  found  his  old 
friend  Scottowe  "turned  quite  an  Englishman,"  and  Maclise 
he  seems  to  conclude,  has  taken  the  same  line  completely  ; 
those  Irish  boys  were  wise  no  doubt  in  their  generation. 
Of  Maclise  he  made  the  remark  several  years,  before  on 
seeing  him  and  his  works  in  London,  that  he  is  "  making 
lots  of  money  apparently — is  without  doubt  clever — but 
not  in  the  grand  style ;  he  studies  Wilkie  and  the  Dutch 
school. ** 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  we  find  Hogan 
hard  at  work  on  several  extensive  commissions  This  of 
Drummond's  colossal; — Mr.  Crawford's  statue,  on  which 
he  worked  con  amore,  for  he  had  both  esteem  and  afiection 
for  that  worthy  citizen ; — a  splendid  monument,  typifying 
the  resurrection,  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Beamish,  another 
distinguished  Corkman ; — a  beautiful  relievo  to  the  memory 
of  Miss  Farrell,  in  which  the  principal  figure  reminds  one  of 
a  sketch  for  an  Etruscan  Vase— so  easy,ffraceful  and  flowing 
are  the  outlines  of  face  and  figure ; — a  basso  relievo  of  the  ^ 
Nativity,  for  Mrs.  Ball,  Loretto  CJonvent ; — another  relievo  * 
commissioned  by  J .  Maher,  M .  P . — busts  for  Lord  Berehaven, 
and  Mrs.  Aikenhead  of  the  sisters  of  charity ; — a  group  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Stanislaus  foi^  the  convent  of 
Villa  Lante ; — and  lastly.  Lord  Oloncurry 's  Hibemia. 

This  last  named,  though  one  of  Hogan's  most  admiredideal 
works,must  be  dismissed  here  without  a  word  of  description. 
It  is  well  known  in  Ireland,  having  occupied  a  prominent 
position  in  the  Exhibition  of  1853.  In  the  letter  to  Lord 
Cloncurry  last  quoted  riluding  to  this  great  work  then  in 
progress,  Hogan  writes  : — 
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^  *«  I  have  purcbaned  a  block  of  marble  for  your  figure  of  Uibemim, 
80  transparent  and  immaculate  that  one  could  almost  see  through  it 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  I  have  been  informed  by  many  artista 
that  a  block  superior  to  it  ^ever  entered  Rome.  I  have  men  rough- 
ing out  Drummond's  figure,  the  marble  of  which  promises  well,  and 
am  at  present  modelling  the  colossal  statue  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Crawford,  after  which  I  commence  instanter  our  beloved  Erin." 

Writing  to  the  sculptor,  and  alludiiiff  to  hia  intended 
visit  to  Rome  the  noble  Lord  says,  *'  we  shall  have  no  shuffl- 
ing in  my  commission  if  I  like  the  model  ;*'  and  on  his  viait 
to  the  Irish  artist's  studio  soon  after,  he  liked  the  model  so 
well,  that  in  addition  to  the  sum  he  had  engaged  to  pay,  he 
presented  him  with  a  free  gift  of  fifty  dollars.  Later 
we  find  Lord  Cloncurry .  directing  Hogan  to  erect  in  the 
church  of  St.  Isidore,  a  suitable  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  esteemed  and  accomplished  daughter  of  John  Philpot 
Curran,  who  had  lately  died  at  Rome.  Indeed,  this  worthy 
nobleman  seems  to  have  been  ever  on  the  look  out  for  some 
means  of  doing  good  service  to  the  great  artist  who  had 
80  immortalised  him,  in  the  beautiful  group  of  Ilibernia 
andCloncurry.  He  sent  the  sculptor  £20  to  defray  expenses 
of  removal  of  group  to  the  Exhibition  building  in  1853 ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  he  plainly  signified  to  Hogan,  his 
intention  of  having  the  magnificent  Hibemia  erected  on  a 
pedestal,  and  placed  over  his  tomb,  under  the  direction  of 
his  esteemed  friend  the  artist,  who  should  receive  £300  for 
carrying  his  wishes  into  effect.  StiU  further  evidences  of 
Lord  Cloncurry's  interest  in  the  well  being  and  honour  of 
his  distinguished  countryman,  shall  be  noticed  as  we  pro- 
ceed. 

We  must  pass  over  many  interesting  details  to  come 
to  one  of  Hoffan*8  great  works : — the  colossal  statue  of 
O'Connell.  It  was  a  time  of  considerable  excitement  in 
'  Ireland,  when  the  Repeal  Association,  in  a  moment  of  en- 
thusiasm, determined  that  a  full-length  colossal  statue  of 
the  Liberatar,  should  be  executed  by  Hogan,  who  was  then 
in  Dublin.  On,  the  28th  August,  1843,  Hogan  writes  that 
he  is  busy  making  a  small  model  for  that  great  work,  which 
is  to  be  eight  feet  in  height — the  size  was  afterwards  in- 
creased to  ten  feet.  It  was  too  busy  a  moment  in  the 
Liberator's  life  for  an  artist  to  expect  to  catch  him  easily  ftw 
so  tame  an  afiair  as  a  sitting ;  and  accordingly  we  fiud 
Hogan  delayed  three  weeks  in  Dublin,  waiting  in  vain  for 
an  opportunity  of  modelling  the  bust.     The  Agitator  was 
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always  on  the  move.  The  artist,  however,  made  the  most 
of  his  opportunities.  After  referring  to  a  meeting  with  the 
sub-committee,  Hogan  writes,  28th  August,  1843 : — 

"  I  have  been  also  a  guest  at  a  dintier  given  by  Sir  John  Power^ 
five  miles  out  of  Dublin^  and  was  placed  in  a  position  at  table,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  seeing  and  studying  the  head  and  expression 
of  our  great  Liberator^  on  wnich,  ever  and  anon,  I  glanced,  during 
that  night,  an  eagle's  eye.  His  mouth  and  ehin  are  really  beautiful, 
but  his  eyes  are  small — the  form  of  the  face,  on  account  of  his  age 
and  morbid  flesh,  is  by  no  means  favourable  for  a  sculptor.  Yet,  on 
the  whole,  if  he  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  sit  for  me,  I  am  confident 
of  success,  and  of  making  a  most  perfect  likeness  ;  which  I  must  in 
candour  say  has  never  yet  been  accomplished.** 

And  then  the  artist  was  with  O'Connell  at  Mullaghmast. 
What  a  study  !  The  great  leader,  with  a  nation  at  his  beck, 
and  a  whole  portentous  future  before  him.  In  a  little  diary 
Hogan  writes  that  he  started  for  Mullaghmast  on  Sunday, 
Ist  October,  1848,  accompanied  by  certain  members  of  the 
Repeal  party,  and  arrived  in  Dublin  about  four  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning — travelling  by  **  coach  and  four  greys." 
Of  what  had  happened  in  the  interim  there  is  no  note 
whatever.  But  history  records  that  "  through  the  aid  of 
MacManus,  the  Irish  artist, ?2;^  have  obtained  the  Irish  cap ;" 
and  that  the  form  of  the  said  '*  people's  cap,  is  that  of  the 
old  Milesian  crown,  to  which  is  added  a  wreath  of  sham- 
rocks, interwoven  with  a  white  band,  etc.,  etc." — and  that 
it  was  determined  that  O'Connell  should  be  ''crowred"  with 
this  caj)— and  that  O'Connell  said  that  he  would  not  wear 
it,  unless  Hogan  put  it  on — and  that  Hogan,  being  present 
at  the  meeting,  was  fain  obliged  to  place  it  on  the  Libera- 
tor's head. 

The  excitement  which  followed  this  famous  meeting 
seems  to  have  made  the  peace-loving  artist  a  little  nervous : 
especi^y  after  the  Clontarf  proclamation  he  seems  to  have 
bcOT  apprehensive  that  the  proceedinff  above  alluded  to 
might  be  the  cause  of  trouble  to  himself.  There  may  have 
been  some  grounds  for  uneasiness.  We  know,  at  all  even  ts,  that 
he  was  always  under  the  impression  that  good  service  had 
beea  done  him,  at  this  time,  by  a  friend  in  high  quaiters, 
who  drew  his  pen  over  Hogan's  name,  when  it  appeared  in 
the  list  of  proscribed — knowing  very  well,  he  said,  what 
business  brought  the  artist  to  that  meeting.  Hogan  had  a 
great  respect  and  sincere  admiration  for  O'Connell ;  but 
37 
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popular  tamults,  and  all  political  commotions,  were  tho- 
roughly distasteftil  to  Mm.  It  would  have  been  almost  a 
comical  thing  (if  one  could  overlook  the  consequenree),  to  see 
the  shy,  almost  timid,  artist  sentenced  to  durance  vile,  on 
accusation  of  having  sought  to  disturb  the  public  peace. 
Hogan,  however,  got  safe  to  Rome ;  and  whue  advancing 
many  other  works,  occupied  himself  modelling  the  gigantic 
O'Connell.  As  soon  as  the  model  was  completed,  he  under- 
took a  journey  to  the  famous  marble  quarries  at  Saravezza: 
here  is  his  own  account : — 

*'  I  have  been  last  month  at  the  caves  of  Saravezza^about  250  miles 
from  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  block  of  statuarv  marble 
for  my  Idol^  our  illustrious  Liberator.  I  have  not  done  yet  with 
that  locality,  as  I  have  to  return  shortly  to  examine  the  block,  pre- 
vious to  its  shipment  for  the  Eternal  City,  because  I  intend  to  have 
the  marble  of  his  colossal  statue  immaculate,  to  resemble  mort 
closely  his  own  pure  and  noble  heart." 

And  in  a  letter  dated  about  a  month  later,  we  read  :— 

"  I  have  been  at  the  oaves  of  Saraveiza  agnin,  and  have  purchased 
a  magnificent  block  of  that  costly  marble  for  my  Idol's  coloesal.  I 
expect  it  here  shortly;  and  shall  work  on  it  con  anmre^* 

It  was  indeed  a  magnificent  block,  of  an  imm^se 
grosezza :  and  Hogan  has  told  how,  the  moment  he  saw 
it  on  the  mountain  side,  he  waa  able  to  perceive  within  the 
rou^h  contour  of  the  huge  mass,  his  intended  colossal  figure 
of  the  Liberator*  It  seemed  as  if  concealed  firom  all  eyes 
but  his  own,  within  the  vast  Week,  just  hewn  from  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain.  When  purgato,  that  is,  cleaned 
from  the  worthless  portions,  it  was  shipped  for  Rome.  The 
immense  mass  was  dragged  from  the  Ripa  Grande,  on 
the  Tiber,  through  the  oitv  by  a  long  train  of  oxen,  and 
representations  were  actually  made  to  Hogan  about  the 
danger  of  injuring  the  streets,  by  dragging  over  them  so 
weighty  a  mass.  Hogan  had  to  make  an  addition  to  his 
studio,  to  enable  him  to  exectite  this  statue ;  be  took  another 
adjoining  apfti*tm6nt  of  Canova's  range  of  stndii,  brok« 
open  a  door  between  it  and  his  old  quarters,  and  bad  to  make 
a  breach  in  ihfe  outer  wall  to  get  in  the  gigantic  block. 

The  progress  of  the  work  was  watched  with  great  interest^ 
both  by  Hogan's  friends  and  by  the  lovers  of  art,  at  \hBX 
time  sojourtiing  in  the  city  of  artfe.  The  corresnoodeat 
of  the  Art  Journal,  taking  notes,  which  indeed  may  oe  truly 
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Called  notes  of  admiration,  of  the  Hibemia  just  finished, 
alludes  to  the  O'Connell,  "  a  grand  figure,"  then  in  pro- 
gress ;  testifies  that  the  likeness  is  striking,  and  that ''  as  a 
work  of  art,  it  will  add  much  to  the  artist's  fame."  The 
Reviewer  then  goes  on  to  say,  that,  '*  The  marble,  for  its 
size,  is  of  most  eitraordinary  quality  ;  its  colour  is  beautiful, 
and  without  a  speck,  and  so  hard,  that,  as  they  chisel  it,  it 
rings  like  a  bell." 

And  here  is  tlife  testimony  of  one  who,  though  he  loved 
not  the  hero,  must  for  all  that  do  ample  justice  to  this  tri- 
umph of  a^t  i-^ 

**  John  Hogan*8  colossal  statue  of  d'Oonnell  is  in  a  similar  stl^td  of 
fbffntrdnei^.  This  tfemendous  figure,  twelve  feet  hi  vertical  height, 
carved  from  a  spotless  bl6ck  of  white  8arave2za  marble  pi-oduce8  an 
effect  (spite  of  every  reminis^nce  connected  with  the  individual  re- 
presented) of  unmixed  and  unaffected  grandeur*  Diguitj  of  attitude, 
consciousness  of  power,  and  indomitable  energy  are  in  the  extended 
arm  and  protruded  leg  of  the  orator.  There  is  a  slight  shadow  of 
sadhe&s  with  a  half  stiprtesed  twinkle  of  roguery  berceptible  in  the 
counteoanee.  It  is  the  very  image  cff  the  man.  Tbv  gigantic  folds 
cf  the  broadly  flung  mantle  are  in  the  boldest  style  of  masterly  art, 
and  there  stands  no  pedestal  in  the  British  Islands  bearing  a  statue  in 
marble  of  such  dimensions  at  all  approaching  the  merit  of  this  w6rk, 
a  production  of  unaiistakeable  native  genius  which  is  ubderstood  to 
be  ordered  by  the  managers  of  Oonciliation  Hall.  If  they  thus  ex- 
pended  all  the  funds  levied  from  the  duped  multitude  none  would 
cavil  at  their  extortion,  for  when  all  the  brawlers  will  be  silent  in 
their  graves  and  the  follies  of  the  present  hour  forgotten,  this  proud 
monument  of  well  directed  patriotism  will  yet  gladden  the  eyes  of 
millions.  "• 

There  is  no  denying  that  this  magnificent  work,  portrait 
and  ideal  at  onoe,  wad  greeted  with  its  meed  of  admiration^ 
when  Hogan  brought  it  over  to  his  native  land.  Never- 
theless, not  knowing  perhaps  what  to  do  with  so  ffreat  a 
treasure,  they  stowed  it  away  into  the  obscurity  of  the  now 
walled  up  Hall  of  the  Royal  Exchange — a  proceeding  some- 
what like  enshrining  the  Portland  vase  in  one's  dingy  back 
pantry.  The  civic  magnates  itiing  &hi  outing  during  office 
nonrs,  and  the  worried  clerks  of  the  Paving  board  in  their 
reluctant  morning  entrance,  and  hurried  evening  retreat, 
may  cast  a  glance  that  way,  with  a  feeling,  more  or  less 
appreciatory  of  art  or  patriotism.  But  tne  mass  of  the 
I^bliti  population  never  have  their  eyes  rejoiced  by  so  fine 

•  tf  Facts  and  figures  from  Italy,*'  by  Don  Jeremy  Savonarola. 
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a  sight ;  neither,  if  they  do  know  anything  of  the  existence, 
or  local  habitation  of  that  great  colossal,  is  it  otherwise 
than  in  a  traditionary  sort  of  way.  If  Hogan,  however, 
had  forgot  his  hero,  and  his  people,  and  had  thought  only 
of  gratifying  personal,  not  to  say  artistic  vanity,  ne  could 
not  have  managed  better  than  to  select  iust  that  situation 
for  his  two  beautiful  works.  O'Connell  and  Drummond  stand 
in  company  with  productions  of  the  chisels  of  Smith  and 
Chantrey.  The  Englishman's  '*  Grattan"  is  thurst  into  a 
comer,  and  looks  more  dead  than  alive — with  hollow  eyes, 
passionless  attitude,  a  cold  unmeaning  hand  laid  flat  upon 
a  parchment,  and  a  heavy,  rigid,  folded  cloak,  needlessly 
weighing  him  down,  'ftie  figure  of  "  Lucas"  is  full  of 
animation,  but  it  is  the  animation  of  the  dancing  Dervis — 
the  face  is  puckered  and  wrinkled  with  excitement,  the  veins 
start  out  of  the  hands,  every  button  is  accurate,  every  ruffle 
is  **  made  up"  in  the  nicest  style,  and  the  whole  figure  is 
poised,  with  wonderful  adroitness,  on  three  toes.*  How 
different  the  two  stately,  noble,  life-like  figures  in  the  op- 
posite dark  corners !  The  grand  sweep  of  O'Connell's  arm, 
the  nervous  energetic  retentie  of  Drummond's  action,  are 
testimony  ejiough  of  Hogan's  genius  and  success. 

It  is  we  think  rather  generally  believed,  that  this  colossal 
figure  of  O'Connell  was  not  paid  for.  The  impression  is 
unfounded,  in  one  sense.  The  statue  was  paid  for  accord- 
ing to  the  bond.  Hogan  received  £1,600  for  the  commis- 
sion. The  price  commonly  received  by  English  artists  for 
a  colossal  figure  is  £2,000.  As  people  here  seem  to  have 
no  idea  whatever  of  the  enormous  expenses  a  sculptor  has 
to  undergo  in  bringing  a  work  of  the  chisel  to  perfection, 
we  shall  give  the  items  of  expenditure  incurred  by  Hogan, 
before  that  great  colossus  was  placed,  a  perfect  work  of  art, 
in  the  place  of  its  (we  should  still  hope,  temporary)  desti- 

•  A  writer  in  the  The  Citizen  (Dec.  1840),  makes  the  foHowing 
excellent  remarks  when  alluding  to  this  statue: — **  Its  defects  belong 
to  the  style  which  was  then  in  vogue  everywhere,  but  especially  in 
France  ;  its  merits  are  the  sculptor's  own.  It  was  daring  enoDgh  in 
a  mere  Irishman,  to  think  of  modelling  a  statue  at  all ;  but  bad 
Smith  been  guilty  of  the  further  insolence  of  forming  a  design  upon 
his  own  pure  ideas  of  what  sculpture  ought  to  be,  he  knew  that  he 
probably  would  have  been  openly  reviled  and  scoffed  down." 
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nation.  The  items  ai-e  found  in  IIogan*s  book  of  receipts 
and  expenditure,  a  book  kept  with  a  regalarity  and  neatness 
worthy  of  a  merchant's  office. 

1845,  8th  July. — The  marble,  including  the  carriage  to 

Borne,  cost               ...             ...             ...            ...  888    5 

lOth  August  to  5th  April,   1846.— Labour  in  roughing 

out  the  block            ...            ...            ...            ...  422  23 

1846,  February  14th  April Finer  Work  on  the  statue  208  1 1 

February  lOth.— Work  on  Plinth                 ...             ...  25  24 


Scudi  1543  64 
which  is  nearly  £350 
Expenses,  Freight  and  Insurance  £147  8s.  8d.  in  all  about  £500 

Bbceivkd. 

1843,  3rd  October    ...  £250  0  0 

I3th  Do 150  0  0 

1845,  Feb.   ISth        ...  500  0  0 

1846,  3rd  Nov 700  0  0  for  balance  due  in  full. 


£1600    0     0 


When  we  consider  therefore  that  this  figure  of  the  Liber- 
ator cost  the  artist  two  journeys  from  Eome  to  Ireland,  one 
for 'the  purpose  of  making  the  model,  the  other  for  placing 
the  figure — two  journeys  to  the  caves  of  Saravezza,  repre- 
senting about  a  thousand  miles,  without  aid  of  railway — 
an  increased  rent  of  studio — and  his  own  labour  of  nearly 
three  years,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  net  profit  of  the 
commission  can  hardly  have  paid  for  bread  for  his  family, 
while  the  work  was  in  progress.  We  in  Ireland  think  it  a 
great  thing  to  ffive  some  hundreds  of  pounds  for  a  statue .  Let 
us  reflect  a  little  on  what  it  costs  to  create  such,  out  of  a  rude 
block,  hewn  from  the  mountain  side.  Hogan  seldom  calcu- 
lated nicely  in  his  own  favour.  He  set  to  work  in  a  generous 
fashion,  sparing  no  expense.  His  gbod  fortune  in  these 
splendid  blocks  of  marole,  which  should  rather  we  think  be 
put  down  to  the  account  of  his  extreme  care  and  scrutiny, 
was  the  wonder  and  envy  of  other  artists.  Dannecker's 
Ariadne  is  speckled  over,  as  some  one  says,  like  a  Stilton 
cheese  :  Canova's  Venus  has  a  black  line  across  the  bosom  ; 
many  of  Thorwaldsen's  statues  are  in  a  bluish  grey  marble, 
which  gives  them,  we  are  told,  a  chilly,  frost-bitten  air. 
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But  tjie  material  Hogan  worked  in  is  immc^culate  indeed. 
Findingthattheenormous  block  for  O'Connell  would  admit  of 
it,  the  artist  cut  the  figure  fully  two  feet  higher  than  was 
proposed.  Certain  friends  of  his,  knowing  well  that  every 
additional  inch,  cost  something  in  the  material  itself,  as 
well  as  in  the  workmanship,  wished  him  to  represent  this 
fact.  In  what  form  the  application  was  made  for  additional 
payment  we  are  not  aware,  but  it  was  completely  unsuccess- 
ful. It  was  not  inserted  in  the  "bond'  that  the  figure 
should  be  enlarged,  consequently  the  fiact  of  its  being  so 
was  ignored  in  the  settlement.  Famine  times  had  come 
too,  and  disposable  resources  were  needed  for  other  calls. 

To  show  what  a  centre  of  attraction,  to  Irishmen  as  well 
as  foreigners,  Hogan 's  studio  had  now  become,  we  take  a  fine 
passage  from  a  work  already  quoted . — * 

"The  rumoured  deipise  of  Mr.  O'Connell  raised  a  slight  rip- 
ple on  the  surface  of  society  here,  and  the  principal  effect  was  to 
attract  visitors  to  Hogan's  studio,  for  a  glance  at  the  colossal  model 
of  the  statue,  now  placed  in  the  Dublin  Exchange.  The  loaUe 
which  forms  this  sculptor's  workshop,  (once  tenanted  by  Canova) 
presents  just  now  what  may  be  termed  a  sort  of  Hibernian  Walballa. 
There  stands  the  sainted  effigy  of  the  Ute  Bishop  Doyle,  imploring 
divine  mercy  on  a  suppliant  figure  of  ill  treated  Erin,  tbe  right  q( 
whose  children  to  legalized  relief  he  argued  in  vain ;  the  voice  of 
hollow  turbulence,  alas  I  prevailed  over  the  honest  accents  of  him 
whose  crozier  whilom  swayed  •'  Kildare's  holy  shrine.* — There 
stands  the  statue  of  Drummond,  who  first  directed  the  energies  of 
Dublin  Castle  to  the  amelioration  of  the  neglected  peasantry*  There 
beams  the  mild  and  kindly  countenance  of  Archbishop  Murray, 
ever  averse  to  ecclesiastical  strife,  and  the  unseemly  exhibitions  of 
political  churchmen.  Again  the  allegoric  figure  of  Erin  clasps  in 
fond  embrace  the  bust  of  her  aged  patriot,  Oloneurry.  Close  at 
hand,  in  a  spacious  monumental  has  relief,  Bishop  Brioklev,  of  Cloyne, 
rests  one  hand  on  the  celestial  globe,  while  with  the  other  he  turns 
over  the  pages  of  holy  writ.  From  another  quarter  the  bust  of 
Father  Mathew  looks  forth  redolent  of  Christian  philanthropy  ;  on 
the  same  shelf  is  seen  the  mirthful  brow  of  Fatner  Prout.  Tom 
Steele  himself  has  a  niche  in  this  Irish  temple  of  celebrity,  and  truly 
8omebow,the  cranium  of  the  "  head  pacificator,"  seems  identified  with 
the  reading  of  the  riot  act.  The  late  venerable  Mr.  Beamish,  of 
Cork,  as  well  as  his  meritorious  partner,  William  Crawfbrd,  both 
models  to  any  mercantile  community,  have  their  representatives  here, 
with  several  Murphies  from  that  city,  worthy  men  and  knowIedgmUe 
in  their  generation  •  •  •  Just  at  present,  the  sculptor  is  en- 
gaged on  a  vast  design,  a  sepulchral  alto-relievo  to  the  memory  of 

•  *'  Facts  and  Figures  from  Italy." 
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the  late  Peter  Purcell,  the  lamented  fouoder  of  the  Irish 
•Agricultural  Societies,  who  ^ave  for  the  first  time,  a  practical 
direction  to  the  spirit  of  association,  long  applied  in  Ireland  to  mere 
moooBbine  purposes,  or  the  selfish  aggrandiseoient  of  individual 
ambitions.  The  form  of  the  deceased  worthy  is  accurately,  jet 
ideally  pourtrayed.  He  has  fallen  in  the  midst  of  his  favorite  pursuits. 
The  plough  is  alongside  the  body  of  the  departed  husbandman  ;  a 
shepherd's  Hlog  guarding  his  feet,  while  the  genius  of  agriculture 
crowned  with  ears  of  corn,  presents  a  palm  branch  horn  above  tu  the 
votary  of  food-creatinfi^  industry.*' 

As  the  original  casta  of  their  works  are  always  preserved 
by  Sculptors,  their  studii  are  generally  places  of  consi- 
derable interest.  In  Rome  they  are  the  common  resort  of 
all  trarellers,  literary  people,  and  persons  of  taste.  Not 
much  introduction  is  required,  as  respectable  persons  on 
presenting  their  cards  are  invariably  admitted,  the  privilege 
being  but  rarely  abused  by  idlers.  If  the  artist  himself 
be  not  occupied  with  his  living  models  or  sitters,  he 
generally  receives  his  visitors,  and  either  accompanies 
them  or,  at  least,  gives  them  perfect  liberty  to  inspect  his 
works.  Among  the  visitors  at  Hogans  studio  were 
often  to  be  seen  a  group  of  Irish  students,  from  the  cele- 
brated National  Franciscan  College  of  St.  Isidoro,  or  from 
the  Irish  Augustinian  House  of  Santa  Maria  in  Posterula ; 
or  of  Irish  Dominicans  from  San  Clemente.  Students 
from  the  Irish  Secular  College  of  St.  Agatha  also  found 
an  occasional  moment  from  their  harder  application  to 
drop  into  their  countryman's  studio,  where  tne  majestic 
figure  of  a  Dr.  Dovle,  or  of  an  O'Connell,  or  a  beauteous 
representation  in  allegory  of  their  beloved  country,  or  the 
bust  of  a  Mathew,  or  a  Mac  Namara,  or  of  some  countryman 
whose  name  was  familiar,  met  their  eyes.  His  Grace  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  CuUen,  when  President  of  the  Irish  College, 
which  attained  so  high  a  character  and  so  important  a 
position  under  his  fostering  care,  sometimes  endeavoured 
to  steal  a  moment  from  his  arduous  duties  to  look  in  at 
Hogan's  studio,  and  all  the  Irish  prelates  and  clergy  in 
their  visits  to  the  Threshold  of  the  Apostles,  the  centre  of 
Christianity  and  of  art,  honored  the  Irish  artist's  studio 
with  more  than  a  passing  glance.  Among  the  distin- 
guished Irish  Ecclesiastics  who  did  not  confine  themselves 
to  the  friendly  visit  and  the  respectful  salutation,  but  who 
endeavoured  besides  to  encourage  native  art  by  whatever 
amount  of  patronage  was  within  their  power,  we  should 
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not  omit  to  mention  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Mullock,  the^ 
present  Bishop  of  Newfoundland.  During  his  long  resi- 
dence in  Rome,  and  repeated  visits  there,  whether  as  an 
humble,  bareheaded  Franciscan  friar,  or  as  a  mitred 
diffnitary  of  the  Church,  this  eminent  man  was  a  constant 
habitu^  of  our  countryman's  studio.  It  is  hard  to  ^say 
whether  patriotism  or  love  of  art,  both  characteristic  feelings 
of  Dr.  Mullock's  mind,  were  uppermost  in  their  influence 
on  those  occasions  ;  but  when  raised  to  the  Episcopal  dig- 
nity, and  with  funds  at  his  disposal,  he  gladly  entrusted 
several  valuable  commissions  to  our  artist. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned  as  friends  and  patrons 
of  Ilogan,  we  might  mention  a  few  more,  who.  in  their 
dealings  with  Hocran,  were  considerate  and  liberal — amonff 
them  the  O'Farrell  family  of  Dublin,  Mrs.  Redington  ana 
Mrs.  Purcell. 

But  of  all  people  on  earth  the  Irish  are — we  will  not 
say  the  least  national — but,  at  all  events,  the  least  exclusive 
in  their  patronage  of  art.  Hence,  while  Englishmen 
flocked  to  the  studii  of  Gibson,  or  Theed,  or  Wyatt,  with 
their  commissions ;  and  Scotchmen  gathered  round  Mac- 
donald;  and  Americans  kept  the  chisel  of  their  countryman 
Crawford  occupied ;  and  Frenchmen,  Prussians,  Spaniards, 
and  Italians,  were  sure  to  bestow  all  their  patronage  on 
the  representatives  of  their  respective  nations  among  the 
artists  of  Rome ;  Irishmen,  generally  stingy  and  circum- 
spect in  giving  any  patronage  to  an  art  so  expensive  as 
sculpture,  very  frequently  carried  their  commissions  to  the 
more  fashionahle  studii  of  the  Englishmen,  or  the  more 
economical  ones  of  the  Italians.  With  Bogan  they  too 
often  drove  a  hard  bargain  ;  and  too  often,  we  fear,  the  hard 
labour  with  the  chisel,  which  the  scarpellino  should  have 
been  performing  for  his  couple  of  dollars  a-week,  was  done 
by  the  artist  himself,  in  those  early  mornings  we  have 
referred  to,  in  Ilogan's  studio,  more  from  pecuniary  than 
from  artistic  necessity.  It  was  often  doubtful  whetner  the 
artist  or  the  tradesman  were  the  better  paid  of  the  two  on 
those  works.  We  have  already  mentioned  some  of  Ilogan's 
public  commissions  in  which  this  was  more  especially  the 
case — in  which,  in  fact,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  pay 
the  common  workmen  that  were  necessary,  and  in  which  he 
was  therefere  obliged  to  perfonn  the  most  slavish  drudgery 
himself. 
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The  complaint  of  being;  '*  infernally  cut  down  "  did  not 
apply  exclusively  to  Irishmen,  for  we  come  occasionally 
on  a  note  which  shows  that  certain  rich  English  bankers  and 
merchants  were  not  over  liberal.  The  many  instances 
which  have  come  imder  our  notice  of  the  way  in  which 
Hogan  was  defrauded  by  certain  of  his  own  countrymen 
in  their  "individual  capacity,"  we  forbear  to  mention. 
The  chronicle  would  be  a  rather  scandalous  one — and,  as 
it  has  been  remarked,  there  is  opportunity  now  afforded  of 
making  restitution. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  serious  drawbacks  alluded  to, 
Hogan  s  life  in  Rome  was  a  happy  one.  He  possessed,  to 
use  Thomas  Carlyle's  forcible  expression,  "  perennial  fire- 
proof joys,  namely,  employments : "  he  enjoyed  an  hon- 
ourable reputation,  ana  his  -family  was  growing  up  in 
health  and  peace  about  him.  He  has  been  heard  to  s&y 
that  he  wanted  nothing  in  Rome.  But  the  disastrous 
Revolution  was  at  hana,  and  in  the  conflict  and  ynrong 
doing  of  that  time,  the  peaceful  artist  must  bo  torn  from 
his  quiet  and  his  work  and  suffer  with  the  rest. 

The  Roman  Revolution  forms  a  gloomy  epoch  in  the 
life  of  Hogan.  Among  the  many  evils  of  which  it  was 
the  cause^  we  must  ever  reckon  this  one— that  it  drove 
Hoffan  to  a  home  where  he  was  neglected.  There  is  no 
donot  that  some  people,  perhaps  through  ill  feeling,  per- 
haps in  mere  idle  talk,  spread  the  rumour  that  Hogan  had 
been  implicated  in  the  Revolution,  and  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  fly  from  Rome  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Trium- 
virate. Any  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  artist's 
character  would  be  apt  to  smile  at  such  a  statement,  if  its 
mischievous  tendency  had  not  been  equal  to  its  injustice ; 
but  it  was  unfortunately  injurious  to  Hogan's  interests  as 
well  as  it  was  utterly  devoid  of  truth.  The  Civic  Guard  was 
enrolled  in  1847  by  the  Pope's  own  government.  Hogan, 
a  Roman  citizen  by  his  marriage,  as  well  as  by  a  residence 
of  twenty -four  years  in  the  Eternal  City,  was  enrolled  with 
the  rest.  His  talents  had  been  employed  in  the  service  of 
religion,  and  of  patriotism;  it  did  not  cost  him  much  now 
to  serve  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  whose  character  he 
held  in  such  reverential  estimation.  The  following  passages 
from  a  letter  to  Lord  Cloncurry,  explain  his  sentiments 
and  his  position  at  this  time : — 
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156  Via  dc  Babuino,  Boma,  October  12,  1847. 
Mjr  Lord, 

What  a  cbanffe  baa  tajcen  place  in  this  onoe  e  per  sempre  quiet 
citj ;  we  are  all  turned  soldiers.  Nothing  is  heard  or  seeQ  from 
morning  'till  night  but  drums  and  trumpets,  drilling,  iBan<Ba?riBg 
and  mounting  guard.  Their  immtura  is  peculiarly  martiaJ»  and 
rracefy  withal,  especially  the  helmet,  which  U  essentially  Roman, 
we  muster  a conei(}erable  iorce  in  the  Eternal  City,  being  upwards 
of  20,000  op  the  roU,  I  paust  say  that  Rome,  during  my  aimora, 
was  never  so  free  from  crime  as  it  is  at  this  period,  owing  perhaps  to 
the  vigilance  of  the  civic  guard«  Pius  the  Ninth  is  most  deservedly 
beloved  by  the  people,  for  the  many  jubt  acts  of  his  poblio  life,  as 
well  M  for  the  countless  judicious  regiflatjpns  enforced  by  him  since 
the  memorable  day  which  placed  the  Pontifical  Tiara  on  his  brow. 

In  Hogan*8  account-book  we  find  entered,  Decern  bw, 
1847,  the  charges  for  *'  Montwraper  la  Ouardia  chile." 
A  year  later  we  find  a  different  and  a  most  disastrous  pros* 

Sect.  Hogan,though  notunwilling to  serve  in  the  CivicGuard, 
ad  a  very  decided  objection  to  take  rank  in  the  Guardia 
Nazionaie.  That  was  a  very  diffisrent  affair,  and  was  or- 
ganised for  a  far  other  purpose.  When,  in  the  course  of 
events  it  became  likely  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
enrolled,  he  left  Rome  with  his  wife,  and  retired  to  Carrara, 
there  to  wait  until  such  a  time  as  he  might  safely  return 
to  his  busy  artist  life.  Unfortunately  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  retreat  too  soon.  It  was  hard  to  be  patient  when 
his  studio  was  full  of  workipen,  his  daily  bread  depending 
upon  the  speedy  completion  of  his  numerous  commia- 
sions,  and  his  children  hostages  in  the  terror-stricken  city. 
He  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Rome  than  he  was  seized 
and  enrolled  in  the  National  Quard.  In  a  later  letter  to 
Lord  Gloncurry  we  find  the  following  passage,  in  which 
allusion  Is  likewise  made  to  the  direful  condition  of  Irelaad 
at  that  time : — 

Rome,  October  4th,  1843. 
My  Lord, 

1  feel  that  it  wouH  be  quite  unnecessary  to  mention  to  your  Lord- 
ship  anything  relating  to  the  state  of  Ron^e  or  Italy  in  general,  as 
you  probably  will  not  only  hear  of  the  past,  but  even  farthoumimg 
events  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ennis.  One  thing  I  moat  say,  that  throu^* 
out  this  land,  although  a  prey  to  war,  anarchy,  and  bloodshed*  not  a 
single  human  being  has  been  known  to  die  of  want ;  bread  having 
been  carefully  supplied  by  the  different  States  to  those  in  need  of  it. 
Alas  !  how  di^erent  is  the  lot  of  Italy  when  placed  in  juxta  position 
with  our  own  distracted  and  impoverished  country  where  roiJiions 
now  expire  annually,  for  want  of  food  and  mancama  of  labotur  ;  maj 
God,  in  his  mercy,  send  us  better  days,  and  better  prospects. 
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Every  man  fpimd  within  the  walls  of  the  city  during  the 
siege  was  of  cpime  compelled  to  bear  arms  in  some  shape  or 
other ;  but  while  the  fighting  men  were  sent  to  the  walls 
and  the  ont^postSi  the  revolutionary  government  contented 
itself  with  thrusting  muskets  into  the  hands  of  unwarlike 
arti&tSy  and  other  professional  men^  and  making  them  do 
police  duty  in  the  streets.  Such  was  Hogan's  fate  in  com- 
mon with  the  fe^t  of  his  fellow  residents  within  the  walls 
of  Rome ;  and  the  half  doleful ,  half  comic  looks  which  he 
.must  have  ei^cbanged  with  his  friends  Tenerani,  or  Fabris, 
and  the  r^t  of  them — his  fellow  members  of  St.  Luke's 
and  the  Panthetm— as  they  met  on  patrol  in  the  Corso, 
must  liave  afforded  a  kind  of  grim  amusement.  But  who 
would  call  this  dire  necessity  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
an  implication  in  the  revolution  ? 

Among  the  scenes  of  the  pmod  which  he  used  to  describe 
was  one  m  which  he  assisted  to  protect  the  Pope  from  the 
pressure  of  the  n^ultitude  in  one  of  those  ebulitions  of 
popular  enthusiasm  of  which  the  beniraant  Pius  IX.  was 
the  object  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  me  revolution.  The 
National  Guards  among  whom  Hogan  was  obli^d  to  act, 
formed  a  line,  and  hol<unff  their  muskets  with  fixed  bavo- 
nets  high  against  the  waif  near  which  they  stood,  they  tnus 
constructed  a  gallery  through  which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
was  obliged  to  pass  in  order  to  escape  from  the  crowd  of 
his  too  enthusiastic  and  too  fickle  subjects. 

Our  countryman  used  also  tell  how  during  the  siege  a 
brother  artist  fied  to  him  in  ihe  utmost  dismav,  telling  him 
that  a  cannon  ball  had  just  perforated  the  wall  of  his  apart- 
ment within  a  few  inches  or  the  bed  in  which  he  was  lying. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  little  sense  of  security  could 
have  been  felt  in  Rome  under  such  circumstances.  The 
guns  thundered  away  almost  incessantly,  and  it  was  difilcult 
to  obtain  a  few  hours  rest  evai  during  the  night.  The 
Btreete  were  entirely  deserted  except  when  parties  of  armed 
men  marched  by,  or  mobs  of  sanguinary  Trasteverini 
passed  alonff  with  frantic  shouts  and  gestures. 

To  one  of  Hogan 's  character  such  scenes  were  simply 
appalling,  quite  unredeemed  by  any  illusion.  The  incon- 
venience caused  to  himself  was  very  serious.  His  men 
used  to  be  called  out  of  bis  studio,  at  first  once  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  but  much  oftener  when  the  terror  and  confu- 
sion increased ;  and  on  these  occasions  he  was  obliged  to 
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support  them  while  on  duty.  He  himself  seems  to  have 
escaped  on  the  whole  very  well,  and  not  to  have  been  very 
often  required  to  mount  guard  in  the  streets,  though  the 
fear  of  being  called  out  was  always  unpleasantly  before 
him. 

In  spite  of  all,  even  the  occasional  withdrawal  of  his 
men,  the  work  in  his  studio  seems  to  have  been  scarcely 
interrupted  for  a  day  durinff  this  fearful  time.  From 
December  17th,  1847,  to  August  25th,  1849,  he  was 
busily  and  anxiously  engaged  on  the  following  works : — 
Monuments  to  Rev.  Justin  Foley  Mac  Namara — Miss 
Curran — P.  Purcell ;  a  Bas  relief  of  the  Transfiguration ; 
and  two  Angels  for  Mrs.  Ball.  Of  the  work  done  on  all  of 
these  there  is  an  entry  in  his  account  book  almost  every 
day  between  the  dates  quoted  above.  But  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  work  in  peace  in  the  midst  of  so  thimder-charg^  an 
atmosphere,  and  Hogan  being  entirely  without  sympathy 
with  the  excitement  and  desperation  of  the  time,  found  no 
relief  on  any  side. 

Our  countryman  was  no  politician.  He  loved  his  own 
country  well,  and  his  sentiments  were  those  of  a  free  and 
generous  heart ;  but  he  knew  nothing,  and  cared  nothing 
about  political  systems.  He  was  no  republican.  The 
plots,  and  schemes,  and  blood •sheddings  of  foreign  revolu- 
tions were  abhorrent  to  his  really  innocent  mind.  He  had 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  genius,  but  his  enthusiasm  was  con- 
fined to  his  art.  Outside  that  he  was  timorous  in  the 
extreme.  Beyond  his  art  he  scarcely  ventured  to  form  an 
opinion.  Often  while  repudiating  the  idea  that  he  was  im- 
plicated in  the  Mazzini  revolution  has  he  exclaimed  to 
friends ; — *'  My  God!  I  am  a  poor  artist ;  I  am  no  politi- 
cian, and  I  never  was  1"  But  although  none  of  the  sin  and 
blood  of  the  revolution  of  1848  has  stained  the  soul  of 
Hogan,  that  ill-omened  event  was  a  source  of  much  mis- 
fortune to  him  and  to  his  family.  When  that  diabolical 
conspiracy  against  God  and  man  broke  out  in  BoiDe,  the 
doom  of  the  city  seemed  to  have  been  sealed  for  ever. 
Art  as  well  as  religion  was  driven  from  its  shrine.  With 
the  Papal  government  fled  the  patrons  of  art,  and  Vandal- 
ism and  Atheism  were  the  order  of  the  day.  The  thunders 
of   the  French  artillery,    and   the  tumbling   of  houses 
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by  cannon  balb  in  the  centre  of  the  city, hardly  made  things 
better,  at  least  to  the  mind  of  Un  artist. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  siege  the  state  of  Rome  was 
melancholy  in  the  extreme  It  was  doubtful  when  the 
Pope  could  return ;  whether  another  outbreak  would  not 
take  place ;  or  whether  the  French  republicans  who  had 
conquered  could  be  relied  on  in  the  cause  of  order.  Some 
thought  th6y  never  would  see  a  sculptor  s  studio  again 
flourish  in  Rome.  In  all  periods  of  public  gloom  we  see 
people  thus  yielding  to  despondency,  and  Hogan  was  only 
one  of  many  who  felt  so. 

It  is  little  wonder  if  in  the  midst  of  this  infernal  fracas 
and  hopeless  scene  of  strife  and  destruction,  our  Irish  artist 
should  turn  his  longing  thoughts  towards  his  native  land — 
towards  the  country  which  ou^ht  to  be  his  home.  This 
was  Hogan*8  misfortune.  It  was,  however,  no  new 
thought  with  him.  He  had  often  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  have  his  children  educated  in  Ireland.  They 
must  not  be  foreign,  not  even  Roman  in  character  and 
manner,  they  must  be  thoroughly  Irish,  as  their  father 
was.  Seven  years  earlier  he  had  spoken  of  his  resolution 
to  settle  ultimately  in  Dublin.  Now  many  things  made 
it  convenient  to  make  the  contemplated  change.  But 
it  was  an  evil  day  when  he  left  a  country  to  whose 
climate  and  manners  he  had  long  been  naturalized;  in 
which  it  is  easier  than  elsewhere  to  support  a  family  upon 
limited  means  ;  and  where,  as  in  questions  of  art  the  mind 
naturally  turns  to  Rome,  patronage  would  have  more  surely 
found  him.  In  very  truth  it  was  an  evil  day  when 
Hoean  stowed  away  among  the  casts  of  his  great  works 
such  articles  of  property  as  he  did  not  care  to  remove 
from  Rome,  and^ving  the  key  of  his  studio  to  his  good 
friend  Giovanni  Benzoni,  turned  his  back  on  the  beloved 
second  home,  and  led  his  wife  and  young  Italian  children 
to  that  far  off,  cold,  and  cruel  motherland. 

Hogan  came  amongst  us  in  the  character  of  a  great 
artist ;  and  moreover  with  the  distinction  of  being,  as  we 
said  before,  the  great  Irish  artist.  Amon^  many  who  re** 
ceive  honour  even  now  in  other  lands,  ana  whose  talents 
place  them  in  the  highest  class  of  artists,  are  Irish  names 
not  a  few ;  but  it  is  curious  that  not  one  of  them  can  be 
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designated  an  Irish  artist.     Why?      For  tiie  verv  good 
reason  we  think,  which  made  a  French  writer  decline  to 
number  Bonbiliac  among  French  sculptors, — because  he 
worked  for  another  country,  and  had  performed  nothing  for 
the  decoration  of  his  native  land.    They  have  all  fattened 
on  the  bread  of  strangers,  until  they  have  fairly  become 
strangers  themselves.     Ireland  may  boast  of  them  in  her 
chronicles  because  she  gave  them  birth^  not  because  ihey 
remembered  or  honored  her.     In  their  prosperity  they  have 
worshipped  strange  gods.    We  pass  the  painters— let  us 
glance  at  the  sculptors.    Young  Irish  Foley  is  a  splendid 
genius ;  there  is  grace,  and  a  most  natural  beauty  in  his 
groups  and  single  figures :  he  is  native  born  in  quickness 
and  variety  of  talent.     But  nothing  more  congenial  to  the 
soil  is  to  be  foimd  in  his  studio,  than  groups  of  Ino  and 
Bacchus,  bathers  and  nymphs,  and  fine.manly  statues  of 
English  Hampden  and  Hardinge.     Mac  Dowell,  our  Bel- 
fast man,  can  handle  a  chisel  with  the  best ;  but  he  dips 
into  Roman  history  for  a  theme,  or  haunts  the  outskirts  of 
Olympus  for  studies  of  the  godlike,    'the  Kirk  brothers  too, 
are  more  at  home  with  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  than  with 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  Irish  feeling  and  of  Irish  history. 
But  in  Hogan's  studio  we  find  no  Venus,  not  a  single  Psyche, 
though  a  studio  must  look,  one  should  say,  somewhat  lone- 
some without  these  divinities.    He  was  as  severely  classic 
as  anv,  but  the  antique  grace  we  find  in  his  Eve  and  Erin, 
and  the  very  essence  o^  classic  tragedy  in  his  Pieta  and 
orouchinff    Hibemia.      His  magnificent  statues  are   the 
memorials  of  the  greatness,  the  worth,  and  the  glory   of 
Ireland ;  and  his  studio,  as  we  have  seen,  is  her  RKetun- 
$kalle  or  hall  of  Heroes.     Even  now,  though  the  great 
artist  himself  be  gone,  the  first  object  which  catches  the  eye 
as  we  enter  his  studio,  is  the  finished  cast  of  Hibemia  and 
Brian  Borrumha,* — the  presiding  deity  is  still  the  same. 

*  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  noble  group  Ib  a  repe- 
tition of  the  Cloncurry  Hibernia,  or  that  the  only  change  consista  io 
the  removal  of  the  btist  or  hermes  of  Lord  Cloncurry  and  the  substi- 
tution of  the  figure  representih^  Brian  Borfumha  in  his  boyhood,  la 
fact  little  more  than  the  idea  of  the  largu  allegorical  figure  is  retain- 
ed, every  detail  in  the  motioo  of  the  drapery  and  in  the  acoeasorlcs^ 
besides  most  important  points  of  the  attitude  being  altered,  said,  as 
we  should  say,  most  matef  ially  improved.    Thd  desl^  of  thiA  &ev 
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This  was  Hogaa's  great  cbaract^riatic  thafc  be  went  abroad, 
and  liyed  abroad,  and  came  home  an  Irishman.  And  of 
bow  few  can  this  be  said  whether  dkiinguisbod  in  arts,  or 
arms,  or  litenLtoi'e !  £nglaad  id  full  oH  Irish  talent  in  aU 
tiiese  departments*  Her  press  and  periodic  literature  are 
rich  with  the  firoita  of  the  quick  intellect  and  ready  wit  of 
Irishmen.  Those  who  kiiow  London  life  well,  know  where 
to  find  the  Irish  element  in  that  huge  Babel.  Year  after 
jear  bondreds  of  quick  witted  sOns  of  £rin  are  swallowed 
up  in  that  huge  wild  vortex,  corrupted,  and  destroyed. 
Where  talent  is  required  the  clever  children  of  Ireland  are 
ever  at  hand,  but  unfortonately,  where  conduct  and  chtt- 
racter  are  indispensible,  they  are  not  so  surely  to  be  foundi 
As  a  rule  there  seems  no  medium  for  the  expatriated  Irish« 
man.  If  he  preserve  his  love  of  country,  &U  well,  but  if 
he  let  that  be  taken  from  him,  he  becomes  at  the  best,  more 
English,  or  more  French,  or  more  Americai\  than  the  natives 
of  these  countries ;  or,  which  is  a  more  frequent  consum* 
mation,  in  becoming  donationaliaed  he  becomes  demoralized^ 
and  the  very  talent  which  he  owed  to  his  birth^right  as  an 
Irishman,  he  uses  as  the  instrument  of  his  hireling  occupa* 
tion-^a  sharp  cutting  weapon  to  wound  the  character  fmd 
the  interests  of  his  country  and  hid  people.  All  honour  to 
those  who  hove  fought  the  good  fight,  and  gone  through 
the  trial,  and  come  out  unhumed ! 

Hogan  was  hero  enough  to  go  through  any  ojNleal.  But 
then  to  be  sure  Hogan's  foreign  home  was  in  Bome :  and 
it  ia  the  Iridhmsn's  privilege,  more  perhaps  than  that  of  the 
native  of  any  othet  countj^y,  that  he  need  never  feel  in 

group  IB  as  much  a  creation  of  the  art iit's  imaginatioti  as  the  material 
work  16  that  of  his  hands.  History  a^rds  os  no  evidence  that  ih* 
early  aspirations  of  Brian  had  any  intimate  connection  with  his 
crowning  triumph  over  the  enemies  of  his  country ;  but  Hogan  ima- 
ffined,  and  therefore  insisted,  that  the  h^ro  of  Olontarf  must  have 
been  a  patriot  f^om  his  infancy,  and  hence  the  early  resolution  to 
defend  his  country  agaih^  the  invader  which  the  symbolism  of  sculps 
tore  has  found  so  beautiful  a  iitiode  of  expressing  as  we  see  done  in 
this  fine  work  of  the  Irish  sculptor.  The  group  was  finished  rather 
hastily  for  sending  to  the  great  Paris  Exposition  of  1855,  but  the 
place  assigned  to  it  In  that  exhibition  was  not  the  most  favourable* 
as  it  stood  between  two  pillars,  which,  although  they  contributed  to 
its  di|;tiity,  prevented  bo«w  of  the  best,  points  of  view»  and  a  dose  in. 
spactum  of  l|ie  details. 
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Rome  the  shame  of  banishment,  the  chill  of  exile.  Going 
to  Rome  is  to  the  Catholic  like  drawing  nearer  to  the  bosom 
of  his  mother.  Rome  is  the  true  centre  of  Christianity, 
and  every  member  of  the  Church  rejoices  in  her  greatness, 
sorrows  in  her  passing  trouble,  and  glories  all  the  more  in 
his  own  nationality  that  it  is  a  part  of  her  larger  sovereignty. 
An  Irishman  meets  hundreds  of  his  compatriots  in  Kome. 
The  life  blood  of  his  country  flows  to  that  beating  heart. 
Ireland  deserves  a  place  of  honour,  there  at  least,  in  right 
of  her  suflferings,  her  sorrows,  and  her  martyr-like  fidelity. 
With  such  claims  on  his  country  one  would  f^cy  that 
Hogan  should  have  been  met  with  a  very  cordial  greeting, 
and  should  have  been  honoured  in  no  mean  measure.  The 
coldness  with  which  he  was  received  in  Ireland  will  by  and 
by  seem  sti:angely  difficult  to  account  for.  When  he  had 
come  as  a  casual  visitor,  he  was  fSted,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
made  much  of  in^their  coarse  fashion.  Now  he  came  to  take 
up  his  abode  in  Ireland,  not  to  be  lionised  but  to  be  em- 
ployed. There  was  a  difference,  however,  between  feeding 
a  genius  and  commissioning  a  sculptor.  To  be  sure  if  a 
man  would  only  make  himself  agreeable,  and  give  and  take 
according  to  the  custom  of  society  one  might  now  and-th^n 
do  something  for  him !  Some  little  jolS  might  turn  up 
from  time  to  time ;  and  if  he  only  knew  how  to  improve 
opportunities,  and  had  tact  enough  to  push  himself  on  ju- 
diciouslv,  he  miffht  not  be  so  badly  off  in  the  end !  6ut 
Ho^n  had  no  tcuent  at  all  for  getting  on,  in  (his  sense. 
As  he  had  said  himself  long  be^re,  he  was  ^'  determined 
to  get  on  by  talent  in  spite  of  the  Devil."  Everv  kind  of 
party  work  was  distasteful  to  him :  jobbery  simply  disgust- 
ing. He  was  a  proud  man  too — there  is  no  denying  that. 
He  knew  that  he  possessed  genius,  as  well  as  the  prophet 
knew  that  his  b'ps  were  touched  with  fire.  His  works 
proved  that,  he  thought,  sufliciently  ;  he  cared  for  no  other 
mode  of  assertion.  He  was  too  disdainful,  we  grant — for 
his  own  interest.  Mediocrity  with  pretension  revolted  him. 
He  would  associate  himself  with  no  clique.  He  wanted 
nothing  but  justice— common,  even-handed  justice :  neither 
party  favours,  nor  paltry  honours.  Those  whom  his  hiffh 
spirit  stung  were  amply  revenged.  When  Hogan  womd 
sometimes  in  a  moment  of  confidence  complain  of  the  injury 
done  him  by  the  manoeuvres  of  certain  parties  who  should 
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have  been  friendly,  we  have  known  a  friend  endeavour  to 
turn  away  the  bitter  thought,  by  playfully  reminding  him 
that  he  may  have  been  the  first  to  give  offence,  by  the  grand 
way  he  would  draw  himself  to  his  full  height  when  some 
professional  honour  was  offered  him,  and  with  all  the  pride 
of  a  member  of  the  Pantheon  decline  the  proffered  distinc- 
tion. Doubtless  many  would  have  liked  Hogan  best  at  a 
comfortable  distance :  sham  art,  or  sham  anything,  has  a 
curious  glare  beside  the  true  metal.  And  many,  we  are 
quite  convinced,  though  they  were  not  among  Hogan's 
rivals,  would  have  valued  him  more  if  he  had  made  his 
home  elsewhere,  and  they  had  had  to  send  ''  abroad ''  for 
their  statues.  We  know  one  laughable  instance,  in  which 
serious  remonstrances  were  made  to  the  artist,  because, 
having  got  an  order  to  make  plaster  casts  of  two  original 
figures,  he  thought  well  to  execute  the  commission  during 
a  temporary  stay  in  Ireland.  His  enlightened  patron  had 
no  idea  that  having  got  a  commission  to  work  in  Rome,  he 
should  take  the  liberty  to  do  it  in  Ireland  :  and  we  more 
than  suspect  that  tl\e  work,  in  consequence,  was  never  fully 
paid  for. 

Perhaps  the  old  evil  had  most  to  do  with  the  disasters  of 
Hogan  8  latter  years.  ''  Hogan,"  says  the  artist's  true 
friend.  Lady  Morgan,*  "was  a  Catholic,  but  the  Catholic 


*  When  the  AthensBum,  aDDouncing  the  death  of  Hogan,  dismissed 
him  with  a  cold  paragraph,  Ladj  Morgan,  mindful  of  the  artist's 
claims,  and  of  the  honour  of  their  common  country,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Athenseum,  April  10,  185B. 
We  omit  the  allusion  to  his  early  struggles  at  home,  and  to  his  later 
distinction  in  Borne,  as  well  as  mention  of  his  figure  of  the  Dead 
Christ  :— 

11,  William-Street,  Belgravia,  April  8. 
♦  ♦#***« 

*•  Other  works  of  his  found  their  way  to  public  notice.  One  was 
presanted  to  the  writer  of  this  note,  a  shepherd  sleeping  by  his  dog, 
which  obtained  the  suffrages  of  all  who  were  highest  in  tne  Irish  me- 
tropolis— but  his  reputation  fell  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  utter 
neglect,  frpm  the  want  of  patronage— the  patronage  of  party,  which 
he  had  no  means,  or  did  not  seek  to  obtain.  He  worked  on  hopele&sly 
and  helplessly  in  that  country,  of  all  others  in  Europe,  the  one  where 
native  talent  is  least  noticed  and  the  last  rewarded — where  an  Irish 
Lawrence  «  ould  not  have  thriven,  and  an  Irish  Sheil  could  not  re- 
main. He  worked,  drooped,  sickened,  and  died  within  the  last  few 
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gentry,  high  born,  are  poor  patrons,  and  the  Protestant 
supremacy  has  no  sympathy  with  papist  genius."  It  was 
wonderful  how  cool  people  grew  about  figures  and  monu- 
ments when  they  found  the  artist  not  a  mere  conventional  ^ 
but  a  thorough  feoman  Catholic.  On  one  such  occasion,  a 
gentleman  who  was  actually  in  treaty  about  the  execution 
of  some  work,  being  struck  by  an  expression  the  artist 
used,  said  to  him  **  why,  is  it  possible  you  are  a  Catholic  ?" 
The  answer  was  such  as  one  would  expect  from  Uogan — 
decided  and  to  the  point,  with  a  gesture  and  an  air  of  a  man 
proud  of  the  confession.  But  the  treaty  was  at  an  end, 
and  in  some  miraculous  way  the  idea  of  the  sculpture  went 
quite  out  of  the  gentleman's  head  on  the  moment.  And 
then  the  Church  trom  which  Hogan  had  a  right  to  expect 
patronage  was  at  the  time  of  his  return  in  no  condition  to 
commission  great  works.  Famine  had  depopulated  and 
impoverished  the  land,  and  the  clergy,  who  have  no  un- 
failing tithes  to  count  on^  no  comfortable  perspective  of 
Sjuarter  day  to  cheer  them  on  to  works  of  enterprise, 
ound  themselves  in  this  state  of  things  quite  unable  to 
think  of,  still  less  commission,  works  of  art. 

To  crown  all,  many  thought  that  because  Hogan  came 
fresh  from  Rome  he  must  have  been  a  red  republican  ;  and 
fancying  our  peaceful  countryman,  with  the  cap  of  Liberty 
on  Ins  head,  and  the  sword  of  License  in  his  hand,  they 
doubtless  thought  it  safest  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
bug-bear  they  had  created  for  their  own  dismay.  For  along 
time  after  his  return  Hogan  was  quite  ignorant  of  the 
wretched  slander  alluded  to,  and  could  in  no  way  account 
for  the  slight  with  which  he  was  treated  by  former  friends, 
whom  nothing  but  a  too  credulous  belief  in  that  most  mis- 
chievous lie,  would  have  ever  induced  to  turn  away  in  cold- 
ness from  the  true-hearted  artist.  It  is  folly  to  say  that  no 
one  need  be  uneasy  about  lies- — that  truth  always  conquers, 
and  80  on.  Truth  conquers  too  often  with  miserable  slow- 
ness.    It  is  terribly  difficult  to  crush  a  lie.     Those  who 

weeks,  leaving  behind  him  a  still  young  Italian  wife,  and  eleven 
children  unprovided  for. 

Hogan  was  a  Catholic,  but  the  Catholic  gentry  high  born  are  poor 
patrons,  and  the  Protestant  supreniac)'  has  no  s^mpathv  with  Papist 
genius.  Still  pity  may  give  ere  patronage  begins,  and  both  pity  and 
love  of  Art  are  called  on  for  one  of  Ireland's  most  eminent  and 
most  neglected  children." 

Sydney  Morgam. 
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knew  Hogan  well,  know  how  wronged  he  was,  and  how 
deeply  he  felt  the  baseness  of  these  imputations.  It  is  very 
like  Hogan — the  proud,  shy,  sensitive  nature,  that  he  suf- 
fered these  slanders  in  silence,  at  least  as  far  as  the  publie 
was  concerned.  In  the  seclusion  of  his  home  he  poured 
out  his  heart  freely,  but  he  made  no  sigh  before  the  world. 
At  a  time  that  it  was  propagated  by  his  enemies,  and  fully 
credited  by  many,  that  he  could  not  return  to  Italy,  hq  ac- 
tually  went  to  Rome,  about  the  affairs  of  his  profession,  and 
at  a  time  too  when  the  state  of  things  was  not  full)'  re-estab* 
lished  in  that  much  afficted  city.  In  a  letter,  written  at 
this  time,  and  which  never  was  seen  by  other  eyes  than 
those  of  his  beloved  wife,  until  after  his  death  it  became 
necessary  to  free  his  memory  from  evil  insinuations,  there 
is  a  most  affecting  aod  most  characterist^  allusion  to  the 
injury  which  had  been  done  to  his  reputation  by  his  cow- 
ardly enemies : — 

Roma,  26  Maggh,  1857. 
"  Mia  Cara  Gorneliay 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  prove  that  the  cal- 
Qinnj  spread  by  mv  enemies  in  Ireland,  that  I  could  not  set  foot 
within  the  States  of  the  Church,  is  false  and  envious.  It  is  an  infam- 
ous slander,  put  into  the  heads  of  a  certain  class  in  Ireland,  who,  I 
believe,  would  be  very  well  pleased  if  I  were  put  in  prison.  •  •  • 
I  assure  you,  Cornelia,  that  I  have  been  received,  even  by  the  police, 
with  the  greatest  respect,  and  even  on  getting  my  passport,  my  trunk 
was  not  searched  in  Rome.      •        ♦  Little  t  care  for  tne  atro- 

cious remarks  of  my  enemies.  Integrity,  in  the  end,  always  conquers. 
Blessed  is  he  who  in  this  world  is  unjustly  accused  and  neglected  I'* 

•The  ffreat  mass  of  the  people  knew  neither  Hogan  nor 
his  worKs.  How  could  they  ?  If  they  had,  rude  though 
they  be,  the  nation's  artist  would  not  have  been  cheated  of 
his  great  reward — a  people's  love  and  gratitude.  Doubtless 
many  a  poor  forgotten  wretch  whose  home  is  in  the  gargets 
of  the  Meath  liberties,  and  who  can  find  in  the  whole 
world  no  spot  of  temporary  refuge  from  noise,  and  suffering, 
and  vice,  but  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  ever  open  Church, 
knows  very  well  those  figures  over  the  high  altar  of 
Francis-street.  But  he  does  not  know  them  as  a  Pieta,  as  a 
"  work  of  art ;"  he  only  knows  that  there  is  some  virtue 
about  them  which  attracts  his  wandering  eyes ;  and  that 
from  the  contemplation  of  so  divine  a  representation  he  goes 
forth  again  into  the  struggling,  miserable,  hard  world,  with 
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some  consolation  and  mure  strength.  Doubtless  it  some- 
times happens  that  a  lonely  stitcher  from  thp  fetid  lanes 
round  Clarendon-street,  says  her  prayers  all  the  more  fer- 
vently because  her  eyes  are  fixed,  not  on  the  blank  wall  or 
the  stuccoed  ceiling,  but  on  the  figure  of  the  Dead  Saviour 
which  .rests  within  the  sanctuary ;  and  she  too  may  go 
forth  into  the  infected  streets  shielded  from  some  namelesa 
evil.  Ldttle  they  know  how  the  grand  thought,  the  effica- 
cious comfort  came — from  Heaven — to  the  artist's  soul- 
through  the  work  of  his  hands — even  to  their  hearts. 
Mount  O'Connell  as  he  should  be,  twenty  feet  high  in  our 
widest  thoroughfare,  and  see  if  the  people  would  under- 
stand that.  Why,  you  could  scarcely  keep  them  from 
giving  three  cheers  for  the  Liberator,  and  perhaps  one  cheer 
more  for  the  woideriul  man  who  cut  such  an  august  pre- 
sence out  of  stone.  None  of  the  fine  arts  can  speak  to 
the  people  like  sculpture ;  there  is  someting  solid  and  life- 
like about  a  statue,  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a  death- 
like solemnity  and  stillness ;  the  sense  of  reality,  and  a 
feeling  of  awe  combine  in  a  way  that  afiects  the  most  igno- 
rant as  well  as  the  most  cultivated.  But  what  can  the 
people  know  or  feel  when  there  is  nothing,  we  shall  not  say 
taught,  but  shown  them  ? 

It  will  always  seem  very  strange  that  Hogan  should 
have  been  passed  over  on  so  many  occasions  since  he  came 
to  Ireland.  The  cases  are  too  well  known  to  be  dwelt  upon ; 
suffice  it  to  sav  that  an  order  for  a  fimire  of  the  B.  Virgin, 
for  one  of  Ireland's  fine  new  Cathedrals,  was  given  quite 
gratuitously  to  Giovanni  Benzoni,  the  Roman  sculptor, 
though  Hogan  was  at  Ijand  here  with  his  genius,  and  his 
marble,  and  his  tools.  Our  countryman  often  said  that 
"  poor  old  Benzoni,"  would  never  have  taken  the  commis- 
sion if  he  knew  there  had  been  a  treaty  with  him  about.it. 
For  another  Church  an  ungainly  figure  of  the  Redeemer  by 
some  French  sculptor  was  purchased,  and  a  companion 
figure  obtained  which  we  fear  causes  more  distraction 
than  edification.  Dr.  Murray's  committee,  that  is  to 
say,  the  committee  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  erecting  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  that  revered  prelate,  preferred 
a  copy  of  a  well-known  type  to  any  one  of.  the  original 
models  in  Hogan's  studio.     And  the  Moore  Testimonid  ! — 
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Hoffan  not  liking  the  way  things  of  this  sort  were  managed 
in  Ireland,  when  there  was  a  question  of  a  monnment  to 
Moore,  did  not  think  of  sending  in  a  model  for  competition. 
A  fiiend,  however,  who  could  not  helieve  that  in  an  affair 
of  80  much  trust  and  responsibility,  there  could  be  any 
jobbing,  or  tinkering,  or  avowed  disregard  of  public  honour, 
urged  Hogan  to  make  a  model.  *'  Oh  I"  said  he,  with  that 
quick  gesture  peculiar  to  him,  and  which  made  a  wave  of 
the  hand  more  significant  than  many  words,  **  what  use? — 
They  know  me,  they  know  what  I  can  do.     If  another  man 

has  interest  in  C House  he  will  get  the  commission  I" 

Lord  Cloncurry ,  too,  urged  the  artist  to  put  in  his  claim. 
Here  is  a  short  note  on  the  subject,  which  tells  a  great 
deal : — 

LORD  CLONCUBRY  TO  JOHN  HOGAN,  ESQ. 

'*  Marelimo,  \Uh  March, 

**Drar  Mr.  Hoqan Interest  is  making  to  erect   some  kind  of 

TestirooDial  to  Moore^perhaps  a  statue. 

**  His  namesake  has  g^eat  influence  with  Sir  Philip  Grampton  and 
others,  and  for  a  bust  he  is  first-rate.  I,  however,  think  that  no 
person  but  you  could  do  justice  to  a  statue  for  the  Poet  of  Ireland  ; 
therefore  stir  yourself.  I  will  give  £100  if  you  get  the  job— only 
£50  for  any  one  else. 

*'  Yours— though  I  so  seldom  see  or  hear  of  you— 

"  CLONCDRHY." 

The  model  was  sent  in,  and  rejected.  It  was  resolved  in  a 
Committee  consisting  of  Irish  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  ar- 
tists, that  Mr.  Christopher  Moore  should  get  the  commission. 
Now  we  think  that  in  Mr.  Moore's  peculiar  department  none 
excel  him.  Ilogan  himself  did  not  perhaps  equal  him.  But 
then  to  put  a  sculptor  of  portrait  busts  to  design  and  exe- 
cute a  grand  monumental  figure,  would  be  like  desiring 
Hogan  himself  to  buUd  up  a  Minster.  It  was  absurd. 
They  call  that  heap  of  me^al  in  College-street  a  monument 
to  Moore :  we  think  it  a  monument  to  Hogan.  Who  ever 
passes  it  now,  without  a  tacit  act  of  homage  to  the  real 
genius  who  would  have  placed  upon  that  pedestal  a  poet  in 
bronze : — the  upturned  gaze,  and  rapt  expression  bespeaking 
the  singer  of  a  nation's  joys  and  sorrows  :  outline  and  atti- 
tude instinct  with  inspiration.  In  Hogan's  Dublin  studio 
are  two  models  for  a  Moore  Testimonial.      In  one  the  poet 
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holds  a  lyre,  and  s^ms  to  be  pouring  forth  verse  and 
music  into  the  ears  and  hearts  of  a  people.  In  the  other  he 
rests  against  a  bank,  and  the  listening,  heaven-directed 
look  msies  it  felt  that  the  torrent  of  song  is  flooding  his 
own  soul.  Poor  Hogan  I  This  was  hard  to  bear.  But  he 
is  avenged.  The  commonest  mechanic  wags  his  head  as  he 
passes  that  ungainly  figure:  and  foreign  nations  laugh 
at  this  example  of  our  patriotism,  our  judgment,  and  our 
art. 

Such  instances  of  stupid  ignorance  or  wilful  malevolence 
told  with  sad  effect  on  the  sensitive,  anxious  temperament 
of  the  artist.  The  disappointment  caused  by  the  decision 
of  the  Moore  Testimonial  (for,  in  spite  of  all,  he  did  enter- 
tain hopes  that  one  of  bis  own  beautiful  models  would  hare 
been  selected)  ^ms  something  terrible.  It  looked  so  like  a 
set  plan  to  ruin  him.  His  family  were  growing  rapidly 
about  him  ;  all  depended  upon  the  work  ot  his  right  hand ; 
and  the  circle  was  narrowing.  Was  he  to  be  left  without 
work  ?  His  friends  well  remember  the  attack  which  he 
got  about  this  time,  and  which  is  alluded  to  in  William 
Carleton's  terrible  letter.  The  hemorrhage  from  the  nose 
was  something  fearful ;  but  it  may  have  been  the  means  of 
saving  him  at  that  moment. 

In  the  evil  day,  when  those  about  him  were  cold  and 
forgetful,  his  faithful  friend  of  better  times,  Dr.  Mullock, 
now  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Newfoundland,  was  not 
unmindful  of  his  gifted  countryman.  He  entrusted  to  him 
the  execution  of  two  mural  monuments,  and  gave  him 
a  commission  for  a  figure  of  the  Redeemer  aller  deaUi 
for  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John's —commissions  to  the 
amount  in  oil  of  £1160.  Kilkenny  gave  Hogan  a  com- 
mission to  execute  a  bust  of  Banim.  In  the  Infirmary  of 
Maryborough,  he  erected  a  monumental  bust  and  tablet  to 
the  memory  of  the  Hon.  James  Grattan.  Cork,  which 
seems  to  take  an  honorable  pride  in  encouraging  and  com- 
missioning native  genius,  employed  no  foreign  or  second- 
rate  artist,  when  the  living  were  to  be  honored  or  the  dead 
commemorated ;  and  Hogan  was  employed,  since  his  re- 
turn to  Ireland,  on  several  busts  for  natives  of  that  city ; 
and  on  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Murphy, — **  the  good  Bishop,''  whose  name  we  found 
80   often  in  his  letters,   and  who   deserved   weU  of  the 
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artist  for  the  early  ?nd  kindly  encouragement  be  gave 
the  young  genius,  and  for  the  disinterested  and  ever 
constant  kindness  he  showed  to  the  members  of  Hogan*8 
old  home — ^the  father  and  sisters — who  without  that  faithful 
guardianship  would  have  been  forsaken  indeed.  And  when 
there  was  question  of  a  ffrand  monument  to  O'Connell,  for 
the  city  of  Limerick,  there  was  no  hesitation  about  the 
man  who  was  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  so  national  a 
memorial.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Hogan  received  great 
annoyance,  while  in  treaty  with  the  Committee  about  this 
stAtue.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  exonerate  from  blame 
both  the  citizens  of  Limerick  and  the  Committee,  as  a  body, 
and  to  conclude  that  the  letter  or  paragraph  intimating 
that  a  statue  of  the  Liberator  could  be  got  (just  as  one 
would  speak  of  the  second-hand  wares  of  Mary's-lane,)  for 
the  much  more  reasonable  sum  of  £60(J,  was  the  sponta- 
neous production  of  some  individual,  who  thought,  by  a 
clever  **  dodge,"  to  get  a  bargain  of  a  priceless  production 
of  genius.  The  eflFect,  however,  was  terrible  on  Hogan, 
The  shock  induced  a  fit  of  incipient  paralysis,  which  it  re- 
quired all  the  skill  of  his  devoted  friend,  Dr.  Wilde,  and  the 
physicians  whomhebroughtabouthim, to  bringhim  through, 
ror  some  months  the  artist's  right  hand  was  powerless,  and 
his  appearance  became  so  changed,  his  whole  frame  so 
shaken,  that  old  friends  could  scarcely  recognise  him.  The 
Davis  testimonial,  and  three  busts  were,  we  believe, 
the  only  works  that  Dublin  could  afford  to  give  Ireland's 

greatest  artist,  during  the  nine  years  he  had  his  home  and 
is  studio  in  the  capital. 
For  all  the  works  above  enumerated  Hogan  was  suffi- 
ciently and  promptly  paid-  But  how  small  was  the  profit, 
scattered  over  so  many  years  I  He  might  have  borne  injust- 
ice, neglect,  and  poverty,  with  a  bold  front  if  he  had  been 
alone.  But  his  Roman  wife,  who,  in  a  moment  of  mistaken 
trust,  he  had  severed  from  her  country  and  kindred,  and 
his  children,  whom  he  worshipped,  were  all  depending  on 
him.  A  man  so  little  vain  we  never  knew,  but  he  was 
proud  even  to  excess  ;  he  would  support  his  loved  ones ;  he 
would  not  leave  them  to  friends,  or  to  charity,  or  to  the 
nation— he  would  die  rather.  Some  true  and  influential 
personal  friends,  who  saw  how  hard  the  struggle  was,  thought 
it  would  be  well  worthy  the  government  to  grant  a  pension, 
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which  would  enable  the  einkinff  artist  to  keep  his  family 
in  comfort,  and  educate  his  bright  sons  and  lovely  Italian 
daughters  as  became  the  children  of  such  a  father.  When 
the  matter  was  suggested  to  Hogan  he  would  not  hear  of  it. 
"  I  want  nothing,  he  said,  **  but  work."  To  us  it  has 
seemed  a  miracle  that  Hogan  kept  his  family  as  he  did. 
To  think  of  a  man  so  straitened  supporting  his  household 
in  comfort,  meeting  every  engagement  with  punctuality 
and  honour,  and  dying  absolutely  without  debt.  He  found 
means,  too,  to  be  munificent,  as  only  the  prudent  can  be, 
and  a  glance  into  his  books  shows  that  he  was  ever  ready  to 
lend  and  to  give.  We  know  one  case  in  which  he  directed 
parties  who  were  to  receive  payment  for  one  of  his  monu- 
mental works,  to  keep  apart  £20  for  the  poor  of  Cork.*  But 
with  what  rigidi^ss  of  self-denial  all  this  was  accomplished, 
who  shall  tell  ?  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  he  built 
his  fine  studio  in  Wentworth-place,  but  until  a  short  time 
before  his  death  it  was  not  boarded.  When  urged  to  do  so, 
on  account  of  the  injury  he  was  likely  to  suffer  from  stand- 
ing all  day  on  the  clay  floor,  he  used  to  say,  **  I  cannot  do 
it ;  1  cannot  bear  to  take  the  money  from  my  children." 

His  wife  and  children  were  the  whole  world  to  him ;  the 
more  his  heart  was  wrung  with  anxiety  and  bitter  care,  the 
closer  he  drew  them  about  him.  "  If  I  could  only  live  to  see 
my  children  settled  in  some  way,"  he  used  to  say  to  a  very 

•  The  following  letter,  written  on  the  occasion,  is  too  characteristic 
of  Hogan  s  kindness  of  heart  to  be  omitted  :— 

Roma,  January  29,  1847. 
My  dear  Sir, 

Hearing  such  dreadful  and  awful  accounts  of  the  misery,  and  daily 
deaths  by  starvation  of  hundreds  of  my  poor  but  honest  fellow-coun- 
trymen, in  the  County  of  Cork,  1  hasten  without  further  prelude  to 
address  these  few  lines  to  you,  and  beg  that  you  will  comply  without 
loss  of  time,  in  this  my  most  earnest  and  solemn  request,  which  is — 
that  you  hand  over,  for  my  account,  £20  to  the  Mayor,  or  apply  it 
to  the  funds  collecting  for  the  relief  of  those  poor  famishing  people, 
who  are  most  in  want,  either  in  Skibbereen  or  Bantry,  and  you  will 
oblige  me  everlastingly.  The  sum  is  small,  and  will  be  but  as  a  drop 
of  water  in  the  ocean,  in  comparison  to  the  thousands  who  are  in 
need.  However,  to  be  conscious  of  saving  only  one  poor  soul  from 
suffering  the  horrible  death  of  starvation,  will  be  a  source  of  the 
greatest  consolation  to  your  sincere  friend  and  well  wisher, 

John  Hogan. 
John  J.  Lary,  Esq.,  Cork. 
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dear  friend,  to  whom  his  hopes  and  his  sorrows  were  ever 
freely  poured  out,  "  If  they  were  safe,  for  my  own  part 
I  would  be  delighted  to  go  to  my  God."  To  his  children,, 
even  if  he  had  left  them  thousands,  he  would  be  an  infinite 
loss;  he  kept  them  so  carefully,  watched  over  them  with 
such  vigilance.  They  are  children  in  years,  but  far  more 
60  in  guileless  bearing.  They  were  kept  apart  from  the 
world,  as  from  all  evil,  by  the  jealous  care  of  their  father. 
He  himself  could  not  bear  to  be  away  from  them.  When 
he  accepted  an  invitation,  he  was  never  at  rest  until  he  got 
back  again.  It  was  a  very  odd  time  indeed  that  he  was  to 
be  met  with  in  society.  Occasionally  he  attended  a  soiree 
of  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  or  was  a  guest  of  Dr. 
Wilde ;  but  the  latter,  who  all  through  Hogan's  latter  years 
showed  him  such  constant  and  disinterested  kindness, 
as  we  have  seldom  known,  and  Mrs.  Wilde,  who  seems  to 
love  everything  in  the  shape  of  talent,  were  trusted  and 
valued  friends  of  the  artist.  Lord  Cloncurry,  calling  on 
Hogan  one  day,  found  him  at  dinner,  seated,  according  to 
his  custom,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  one  of  the  younger 
children  at  each  hand,  and  the  rest  ranged  in  order  along 
the  sides.  The  noble  Cloncurry  lifted  up  his  hands  in  amaze- 
ment, and  said  it  was  the  finest  sight  he  ever  saw ;  and 
next  day,  how  like  him  I  he  sent  under  some  pretence  £20 
to  Mrs.  Hogan,  rightly  judging  that  the  motner  of  such  a 
race  could  be  at  no  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  a  gift  of 
the  kind.  In  the  eveninff  it  was  the  artist's  custom  to  sit 
with  his  family  ;  and  while  the  children  were  engaged  with 
their  studies,  he  would  read  some  amusing  book;  now  and 
then  as  some  nassa^e  struck  him,  translating  it  into  the 
sweet  native  Italian  K)r  his  wife.  At  nine  o'clock  the  whole 
simple  household  was  dispersed  for  the  night ;  unless  when 
some  special  occasion,  as  one  of  the  great  festivals  of  the  church, 
occurring,  he  would  have  more  particular  family  devotions. 
During  the  school  holidays  he  always  occupied  himself 
in  his  studio,  in  teaching  his  two  eldest  boys  to  draw  from 
the  round ;  and  we  may  add  that  his  pupils  showed  an  apt- 
ness for  their  task  not  unworthy  of  an  artist's  sons. 

After  all  we  must  not  pity  Hogan.  He  had  joys  which 
a  prince  might  envy  ;  and  in  his  trials  he  knew  where  to 
turn  for  consolation.  Many  a  sleepless,  restless  night  the 
care-worn  artist  passed  in  his  quiet  little  room.     It  was  his 
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habit  when  he  could  not  sleep  to  light  a  lamp  and  read  a 
chapter  of  his  favourite  book  l)e  Jmitatione  Christi.  Many 
a  poor  way-farer  *'  in  a  desert  place  where  there  is  noway  and 
no  water, '  has  sought  and  found  in  that  divine  book  more 
comfort  and  peace  than  all  fortune's  gifts  could  give  him. 
He  would  often  get  up,  and  wander  about  the  hushed  house. 
On  one  occasion  it  was  discovered  by  mere  chance  that  he 
had  left  his  room  and  had  gone  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  his  studio,  where  he  was  found  kneeling  in  prayer 
before  his  own  figure  of  the  dead  Saviour.  What  a  picture  I 
And  what  a  vindication  of  true  art  1  From  the  unseen 
world  those  inspirations  had  visited  his  soul,  which  in  the 
vigour  of  his  genius  he  had  wrought  out  in  the  hard 
marble.  He  had  been  faithful  to  his  ideal,  making  it  take 
form — we  had  almost  said  take  life ;  and  so,  the  spell  still 
unbroken,  in  the  day  of  his  trial,  his  soul  was  once  more 
led  heavenward,  even  by  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  It 
was  this  same  work,  which  more  than  twenty  years  before, 
our  readers  may  remember  he  told  his  father  was  greatly 
admired  by  the  artists  in  Rome,  and  though  his  own  wort 
had  sometimes  afiected  himself. 

But  the  artist  was  to  have  a  splendid  dream  before  he 
went.  The  installation  of  the  O'Connell  statue  in  Limerick 
was  a  bright  spot  in  his  latter  years.  He  was  there  him- 
self, and  was  received  in  a  manner  worthy  of  him.  He 
had  spoken  to  the  people,  and  they  had  understood  him. 
The  poor  country  folk  coming  in  on  market  days  lifted  up 
their  hands  in  admiration,  or  sunk  on  their  knees  before 
the  statue  of  the  Liberator,  and  said,  '*  he  is  not  dead !  he 
is  not  dead  I"  The  people  of  Limerick  found  what  it  was 
to  make  an  appeal,  and  teach  a  lesson  in  that  way.  And 
they  were  determined  to  have  a  statue  of  Sarsneld,  the 
hero  of  the  Treaty : — and  Hogan  should  make  it.  And 
there  were  intimations  that  other  cities  and  towns  were  a- 
Btir,  and  that  Tipperary,  Ennis,  Kilkenny  should  also  have 
their  statues ;  and  there  was  no  longer  a  doubt  who  should 
be  their  artist.  The  metropolis  should  at  last  inauj^urate  a 
statue  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  it  was  believed  that  no 
clique  would,  in  this  instance,  be  able  to  rob  the  writer  or  the 
artist  of  due  honor.  Cork  sent  an  order  to  have  models  pre- 
pared in  Hogan's  studio  for  a  statue  of  Father  Mathew. 
Lord  Carli:?lo   took  care  that  one  of  the  works  in  bas  relief 
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fof  the  WellioKton  Testimonial  should  be  entrusted  to 
Hogan ;  the  subject — the  Duke's  conoession  to  civil  and 
rel^iouB  liberty.  And — a  great  sign  of  the  times — the 
Friars  preachers  are  building  a  beautiful  church  in  Lower 
Dominick-^treet,  not  for  a  fashionable  congregation,  or  for 
the  wealth  and  rank  of  Dublin,  but  for  the  poor,  devout, 
toil-hardened  population  of  Britain-street,  and  Liffey-street, 
and  the  nameless  lanes  and  alleys  that  intersect  those 
thoroughfares.  And  this  church  is  to  be  no  bam-like  square 
building,  with  decorations  of  ormolu  and  tinsel ;  no  tame, 
chilly,  mock  Grecian  structure ;  but  from  the  long  line  of 
pure  stone  pillars,  arches  spring  aloft ;  and  windows,  and 
vaulted  roof,  are  rich  with  intertwining  traceries.  An  Irish 
architect  has  planned  this  worthy  temple — and  one*  whose 
munificence  rivals  the  splendour  of  the  Medieean  era,  has 
commissioned  Hogan  to  execute  a  Pieta  for  the  high  altar 
of  St.  Saviour's! 

The  era  which  he  had  so  longed  for  seemed  at  last  to 
have  dawned — what  he  foresaw  nearly  thirty  years  ago  as 
the  certain  result  of  Emancipation  was  about  to  be  accomr 
plished,  and  the  arts  should  now  be  **  pushed  on  gloriously 
in  Ireland."  He  had  often  counted  over  with  his  friends 
the  diSerent  cities,  towns,  churches  and  convents  of  Ireland 
which  possessed  works  of  his.  He  took  a  secret  pleasure 
in  this;  presently  the  bead  roll  should  be  increased, 
and  his  country  the  richer  of  his  woi^.  Now  indeed 
tiiere  is  something  like  hope.  "  If  I  live  but  two  or 
three  years,"  said  Hogan,  **  with  heaven's  blessing  I  shall 
leave  my  family  independent.'^  The  very  thought  of 
Sarsfield  was  a  joy  to  him.  He  had  designed  in  sculp- 
ture some  type  of  every  other  character  of  worth  and 
value  which  Ireland  had  produced  in  these  latter  years. 
The  patriot,  the  prelate,  the  apostle,  the  poet ;  the  man  of 
literature,  tJie  princely  trader.  Now  he  was  to  have  the 
soldier  with  his  chivalrous  bearing,  his  action  of  command, 
and  that  magnificent  Jacobite  uniform  I  It  was  easy  to 
kuow  what  was  to  be  done.  He  would  go  to  Rome  where 
bis  studio  was  still  undisturbed,  and  filled  with  the  casts  of 
hia  great  works ;  and  in  the  old  ground  where  he  had  lived 
and  toiled  so  many  years,  and  near  his  dear  good  friend 


Mr.  II  iggs  of  Abbey -street. 
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Benzoni,  and  mth  his  bright-eyed  boy — his  sculptor  son*— 
he  would  work  once  more  on  noble  themes,  with  noble  aims, 
and  a  heart  full  of  thankftilness  and  hope.  He  had  a  vision 
of  the  promised  land — No  more. 

He  may  be  said  to  have  been  dying  during  the  last  year. 
He  was  quite  broken  down ;  and  the  grandest  light  Uiat 
ever  shone  on  human  eyes  could  not  scare  away  the  death 
shadow.  In  the  latter  end  of  March  he  lay  down  to  die. 
The  Sunday  before  his  death  he  left  his  bed  and  stole  down 
to  his  studio.  He  looked  round  on  his  unfinished  worka, 
and  pausing  before  the  Pieta  for  St.  Saviour's,  he  said  to 
his  son,  and  to  Mr.  Cahill  his  assistant,  "  finish  it  well, 
boys,  I  shall  never  handle  the  chisel  more  I"  He  was  done 
with  art ;  and  yet  not  quite.  Its  power,  in  ita  most  spi- 
ritual and  subtile  influence,  was  etill  over  him.  When  he 
lay  down,  he  directed  search  to  be  made  for  an  engraving 
which  he  had  stowed  away  somewhere,  and  which  they  did 
not  know  he  possessed,  and  he  had  it  pinned  to  the  wall, 
for  it  was  not  framed,  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  see  it 
from  the  position  in  which  he  lay.  The  subject  was  Thor- 
waldsen's  figure  of  the  Redeemer.  He  said  that  fignre 
alone  would  have  immortalized  a  sculptor,  and  he  was 
never  tired  looking  at  it — the  gently  outstretched  arms 
and  whole  attitude  so  well  expressed  the  idea —  Venite  ad 
me  omnes.  Without  a  murmur,  without  one  appeal  for 
life,  he  felt  the  last  hours  approaching.  He  had  received 
the  sacraments  of  the  Church.     There  was  nothing  more 

*  How  early  Hogan  dreamt  that  this  son  should  iuherit  his  genius 
with  his  name,  is  touchingly  shown  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  artist's 
sisters  dated  Rome  Nov.  22,  1842.  The  citizens  of  Cork  even  so 
far  back  thought  they  ought  to  have  some  portrait  or  memorial  of 
the  great  sculptor.  Hogan  was  the  least  vain  of  men,  and  there  is 
neither  in  painting  nor  m  sculpture  a  representation  of  his  noble 
head.  A  very  fine  photograph  by  Glukman  is  the  only  portrait 
to  be  found.  However,  when  the  wishes  of  his  Cork  friends  were 
made  known  to  him,he  returned  the  following  characteristic  answer  : — 
"  It  (the  request)  is  certainly  very  complimentary,  and  would  be 
highly  gratifying  to  any  one  desirous  of  ambition.  I  hereby  acknow- 
ledge my  gratitude  to  him  (Sir  Thomas  Deane)  and  my  other  friends 
who  have  been  desirous  of  such  an  object.  But  at  present  I  cannot 
spare  time  for  such  silly  trifles.  1  must  i^eserve  that  commission  for 
my  darling  son  and  Roman  boy  Giovanni,  when  he  is  competent  to 
undertake  such  a  work,  and  when  1  am  persuaded  through  the  merits 
of  my  productions  th:it  1  am  worthy  of  sitting  for  my  portrait." 
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to  be  done  on  earth.  From  time  to  time  he  spoke  with 
the  faithful  friends  who  were  around  his  bed  of  times  long 
gone  by,  of  those  especially  who  were  gone  before  him  to 
Life  Eternal.  He  talked  of  his  father,  of  his  saintly  mother, 
of  the  (Mily  brother  who  died  early,  and  of  the  sister  who 
had  given  herself  to  God.  He  spoke  of  them  as  if  they 
were  not  far  from  him.  And  then  he  would  pray  for  his 
children,  and  taking  his  wife's  hand  assure  her  that  he 
would  "  watch  over  ner — most  certainly  watch  over  her." 
He  knew  not  how  to  realise  that  anything  could  deprive 
her  of  that  guardianship.  For  some  hours  he  seemed  in- 
sensible, except  that  when  they  read  the  prayers  for  the 
dying,  he  audibly  made  the  responses ;  and  for  a  long  time 
the  only  words  he  uttered  were — **  beautiful !  how  beauti- 
ful 1"  Some  recollection,  or  some  blessed  anticipation 
kept  away  the  death  chill ;  and  without  one  struggle,  one 
uneasy  movement,  he  breathed  his  last — and  the  soul  of 
the  artist  was  with  Qod. 

Thus  on  the  27th  March,  1858,  Ireland  lost  one  of  the 
best  and  neatest  of  her  sons.  Three  days  after,  the  re- 
mains of  Hogan  were  carried  to  Glasnevin  Cemetery  in  a 
hearse  open  at  the  sides,  so  that  as  the  procession  passed 
through  the  city  it  was  seen  that  on  the  coffin  lay  the  hat 
and  sword,  scabbard  and  sword  belt,  worn  by  members  of 
the  Virtuosi  of  the  Pantheon — the  insignia  of  the  honours 
which  our  countryman  had  won  and  worn  with  pride  in  the 
city  of  arts.  His  four  sons  followed,  and  a  long  train  of 
men  distinguished  in  every  calling,  members  of  tne  bar  and 
the  press,  and  the  medical  profession ;  literary  men  and 
artists — and  representatives  of  the  secular  clergy,  the  Friars 
Preachers,  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  For,  as  the  Europe  Ar- 
tiste says : — *'  Genius  has  its  triumph  even  in  the  vain, 
shallow  city  of  Dublin,  and  the  funeral  car  of  Hogan,  the 
great  sculptor,  who  died  poor  as  he  had  lived,  was  yet  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  by  a  file  of  private  carriages  long 
enongh  to  cover  two  of  the  Boulevards  of  Paris."  The 
students  of  Trinity  College,  two  hundred  in  number  it  is 
said,  to  their  great  honour  be  it  remembered,  without  any 
orders  from  the  superiors  of  the  University,  when  the  pro- 
cession approached  the  college  gates,  issued  two  by  two 
fironi  the  inner  entrance,  and  wearing  academic  cap  and 
gown,  and  headed  by  Professor  Shaw,  F.  T.  C.  D.,  and 
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Professor  Oannichael,  F.  T.  C.  D.  took  np  their  position 
in  front  of  the  procession,  lifting  their  caps  as  they  passed 
the  hearse  in  respectful  reverence  for  the  dead,  and  headed 
the  mournful  cortege  in  its  passage  through  the  city.  Th« 
Committee  of  the  ulasnevin  Cemetery  hsMi  offered  a  plot  of 
gfround  gratuitously  in  any  part  of  the  Cemetery  which 
should  be  chosen  for  the  grave  of  Hogan ;  and  within  the 
"O'Coimell  circle,"  and  near  the  resting  place  of  the 
Liberator,  all  that  is  mortal  of  the  great  sculptor  awaits 
the  Resurrection. 

Where  it  will  be  asked  were  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the 
Corporation  ?  Where  the  organised  and  palpable  body  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  ?  Where  the  Hibernian  Academy. 
And  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ?  It  is  not  here  as  in  other 
countries  where  such  associations  think  it  one  of  their  com- 
mon duties  to  honour  genius  wliile  living,  and  show  the 
people  that  even  its  memory  is  the  inheritance  of  a  nation. 
When  Ranch,  the  Berlin  sculptor,  died  some  few  months 
since,  we  read  how  the  Dresden  artists  decorated  his 
coflSn  with  flowers  and  laurel  wreaths,  accompanying  it 
with  honour  to  the  railway  station,  and  how  the  Berlin 
artists  and  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  carried  the  re- 
mains to  the  "Trauerkapelle"  where  Professor  Kiss  (sculptor 
of  the  Amazon)  had  arranged  a  mournful  decoration  of  can- 
delabras.  and  tapers  lighting  the  dead  sculptor's  statues  of 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  the  winged  Victories ;  and  we 
said  to  ourselves,  how  ww-English  I  We  might  not  have 
crossed  the  channel  for  a  word.  When  Schwanthaler  died, 
the  King  of  Bavaria  had  him  laid  in  his  own  sepulchre  side 
by  side  of  a  royal  race,  because  the  magnificent  tomb  he 
was  building  for  hid  great  sculptor  was  not  yet  finished. 
And  when  Thorwaldsen  was  carried  to  the  grave,  the  streets 
of  Copenhagen  were  lined  with  military,  and  the  differmit 
companies  of  trades.  All  the  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  followed  the  hearse  headed  hv  their  President 
the  Crown  Prince.  And  at  the  entry  of  the  Church,  his 
Majesty  the  king  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  corpse,  and 
the  Queen  and  Royal  Princesses  assisted  at  the  fnnerri 
ceremony.      We  have  something  to  learn  yet* 

But  there  is  one  thing  we  can  do — and  Heaven  help  uj 
if  we  don't  do  it !  We  are  a  &mous  people  they  say  at 
post  mortem  tributes.    There  is  more  now  to  be  done  than 
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ft  late  regret  might  ui^e,  or  a  vain  sbame  cwnpel.  We 
have  waited  to  honor  Hogan  till  he  died.  Let  us  not  delay 
to  take  his  wife  and  children  to  our  heart  until  we  have  to 
griere  for  havinff  deserted  them. 

If  Hogan  cotud  have  only  thought  that  generous  noble 
hearts  would  have  taken  these  loved  ones  to  their  own,  and 
that  the  Irish  nation  would  have  been  proud  of  their  adop- 
tion, his  last  earthly  thought  would  have  been,  a  happier 
one.  This  consolation  was  not  vouchsafed  him.  But  let 
us  do  what  he,  even  in  the  shadow  of  death,  thought  he 
must  still  be  able  to  do.  Let  us  protect  his  wife  who  is  a 
stranger  amongst  us,  and  cherish,  educate,  and  establish  in 
life,  his  sons  and  daughers.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed 
that  a  government  pensiwi  will  not  be  obtained  for  Hogan's 
family.  Lord  Eglinton,  our  present  respected  Viceroy, 
tie  liord  ChanceDor,  and  the  Attorney  General,  have  surely 
influence  enough  to  have  this,  at  least,  secured.  But  why 
the  delay  ?  If  Lord  Carlisle  were  in  oflSce  now  we  should 
not  have  to  ask  this  auestion.  But  then  he  knew  Hogan 
well ;  he  knew  his  talents  and  his  worth.  The  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  now  in  office  have  not  perhaps  had  the  like 
opportunities ;  but  as  this  is  no  party  question  they  would 
surely  listen  to  representations  properly  made.  Where  are 
the  Irish  members  ?  Why  are  they  not  united  for  once,  to 
claim,  or  solicit,  some  provision  for  Hogan's  eleven  chil- 
dren? 

While  we  await  an  answer  to  these  questions,  we  must 
consider  what  more  remains  to  be  done.  A  government 
pension,  according  to  our  usage  in  this  countrv,  would^  go 
out  a  little  way  in  such  extremity.  It  woula  in  fact  oe 
little  more  than  an  acknowledgment  of  a  claim  on  the 
nation.  Some  men  of  public  spirit,  who  well  understand 
the  necessity  of  freeing  the  country  from  an  accusation  of 
disgraceful  supineness,  have  formed  themselves  into  a  com- 
mittee for  receiving  in  the  City  of  Dublin  subscriptions  to 
the  Hogan  Fund.  Thomas  O'Hagan,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  the 
eloquent  advocate  of  manv  a  good  cause,  and  Dr.  Wilde, 
who,  a  rare  exception,  finds  time  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 
professional  career  to  give  aid  when  public  good  and  national 
hODO^  are  concerned,  hold  the  responsible  office  of  secre- 
taries ;  and  members  of  many  parties,  and  of  every  creed, 
have  given  valuable  assistance,  whether  as  subscribers  or 
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&9  members  of  the  committee.  Suffice  it  to  mention  the 
names  of  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Doctor  GuUen,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  the  Presi- 
dent of  xVlaynooth  College.  There  are  some  who  have  not 
waited  to  join  a  public  demonstration,  but  have  at  once 
commenced  to  do  good  service.  Dr.  Stokes  has  generously 
undertaken  to  educate  Hogan's  second  son  in  the  medic^ 
profession ;  Trinity  College  is  to  make  him  free  of  its 
course ;  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers  have  two  of  the  children 
attending  their  college,  Great  Denmark  Street.  It  gives 
us  great  pleasure  to  add  that  Madame  Croft,  Superioress  of 
the  Convent  of  the  Sacr^  Coeur,  Roscrea,  has  most  kmdly 
intimated  that  the  first  vacancy  which  occurs  in  that  estab  • 
lishment  shall  be  assigned  to  one  of  Hogan's  daughters. 
We  trust  these  noble  examples  will  speedily  be  fdlowed 
by  other  institutions. 

In  spite  of  these  individual  instances,  Dublin  is  tame 
enough  in  Hogan'g  cause.  We  are  sure  the  provinces  will 
do  better.  The  City  of  the  Treaty,  the  scene  of  the  great 
sculptors  latest  triumph,  will  not  be  backward.  After 
honoring  the  father  the  citizens  of  Limerick  will  not  forget 
to  protect  the  children.  Cork  is  working  well  in  the  cause, 
and  her  liberality  takes  not  the  air  of  a  late  restitution,  but 
is  only  the  continuance  of  an  enlightened  patronage.  The 
first  work  of  Hogan's  son  is  now  certain  to  be  a  monumental 
statue  of  Father  Mathew  for  the  great  artist's  early  home. 
There  is  plenty  of  true  Irish  blood  in  the  cities  and  towns 
of  England ;  shall  the  cause  be  an  alien  one  to  them  ?  We 
think,  if  the  press  try,  it  shall  be  found  not  so.  And 
America— where  we  turn  so  sadly  yet  so  trustingly  when 
the  hard  time  presses — wiU  the  Irishmen,  prosperous  yet 
exiled,  who  laI)our  in  the  wild  plains  of  Canada,  and  toil 
so  honorably  in  the  cities  of  the  States,  wiU  they,  we  say, 
turn  a  deaf  ear  when  we  speak  of  the  sorrow  and  the  need 
of  the  children  of  so  great  a  countryman  ?  Let  the  preas, 
many- voiced  and  trumpet-tongued,  try  again.  Uogan's 
family  must  be  the  wards  and  cherished  children  of  the 
people,  no  matter  where  the  Irish  race  be  scattered— and 
another  bright  young  genius  must  be  sent  to  Rome,  to 
study  and  to  work,  and  to  walk  in  his  father's  footsteps, 
that  Ireland  yet  may  boast  she  possesses,  in  her  long  line 
of  great  names,  a  second  JOHN  HOQAN. 
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Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  characteristic  of  the  march 
(tf  intellect  of  the  present  day,  or  more  indicative  of  a  healthy 
tone  of  mind,  than  the  suspicion  with  which  the  public  in 
general,  and  many  physicians  in  particular,  are  beginning  to 
regard  the  use  of  drugs  as  curative  agents^ — that  chiefest  en- 
gine of  the  allopathic  physician  for  the  relief  of  suffering 
humanity. 

The  freeing  of  the  mind  from  old  and  preconceived  ideas — 
from  practices,  with  which  we  have  been  familiarized  from 
childhood — the  looking  with  distrust  upon  a  system  which  since 
the  times  of  iEscuIapius  and  Hippocrates  has  held  undisputed 
sway,  arrogating  to  itself  the  name  of  Orthodox,  and  dubbing 
its  opponents  as  quacks— such  a  change  in  public  opinion  is  of 
good  or  evil  omen,  according  to  the  causes  from  which  it 
springs^  whether  from  a  calm  investigation  of  the  question  pre- 
sented for  examination,  in  which  strong  arguments,  based 
on  scientific  principles,  and  supported  by  occular  demon- 
stration of  effects,  are  found  to  preponderate  in  favor  of  a 
new  system,  or  from  a  revolutionary  love  of  novelty,  indica- 
tive of  versatility  and  want  of  faith  in  established  institutions, 
a  love  of  change  which  would  espouse  and  propagate  any  doctrine 
irrespective  of  its  merits,  merely  because  it  was  new. 

That  this  change  of  opinion  to  which  we  refer,  viz.,  the 
want  of  confidence  in  drugs,  is  not  altogether  frivolous,  would 
appear  from  the  following  confession  of  Dr.  Forbes,  a  distiu- 
goished  allopathic  physician,  who  thus  sums  up  the  experience 
ol  a  long  professional  career. 

**  Firstly.     That  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  treated  by  allo- 
pathic physicians,  the  disease  b  cured  by  nature  and  not  by  them. 
Secondly.    That  in  a  lesser,  bat  still  not  a  small  proportion,  the  dis- 
89 
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ease  is  cured  hj  nature  io  spite  of  them ;  in  other  words  their  inter 
ference  opposing  instead  of  assisting  the  cure,  and  Thirdly,  that  con- 
scauently  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  diseases  it  would  fare  ai 
well  or  better  with  patients,  if  all  remedies,  eepeoially  drugsy  were 
abandoned." 

Again,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living  medical  writers  says, 

"  When  healthy  properties  are  impaired,  we  know  of  no  agent 
by  which  they  can  be  directly  restored,  when  vital  action  is  per- 
verted or  deranged,  we  possess  no  means  of  immediately  rectifying 
it,  but  we  must  be  satisfied  with  using  thoMe  means  under  which  it  is 
most  likely  to  bbctift  itsblp." 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  that  has  produced  discon- 
tent with  the  usual  mode  of  medicinal  treatment,  and  has 
encouraged  the  belief,  that  it  does  more  harm  than  good  in 
cases  of  disease.    Dr.  Gully  states : — 

"  By  it  ^the  drug  system)  the  body  is  placed  in  the  most  xmnatoral  posi- 
tion, and  its  efforts  at  relief  constantly  thwarted.  Disease,  which  is  quite 
as  natural  a  process  as  health,  is  not  allowed  to  go  on  as  nature  would ; 
the  internal  organs  whosemorbid  action  alone  can  cause  death*  are  made 
the  arena  for  ^1  sorts  of  conflicting  and  inflicting  medical  stimulants ; 
and  between  the  action  which  these  excite,  and  that  which  originally 
existed,  their  vitality  fails,  their  efforts  towards  restoration  flag,  and 
their  functions  are  at  last  extinguished." 

The  British  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Journal — the  leading 
journal  of  drug  medication— thus  writes  : — 

"  This  mode  of  treating  disease  (Hydropathy)  is  unquestion- 
ably far  from  inert,  and  most  opposed  to  the  cure  of  diseases,  by  the 
undisturbed  processes  of  nature.  //  in  fact  perhaps  ajffbrde  the  very 
best  evidence  we  possess  of  the  curative  power  of  art,  and  is  uuguestioa' 
ably  when  rationally  regulated  a  most  effective  mode  of  treatment  in 
many  diseases.  Still  it  puts  in  a  striking  light,  if  not  exactly  the 
curative  powers  of  nature,  at  least  the  possibuity — nay,  facility — with 
which  all  the  ordinary  instruments  of  medical  cure,  drugs,  may  be 
dispensed  with.  If  so  many  and  such  various  diseases  get  well  en- 
tirely without  drugs,  under  one  special  mode  of  treatment,  ia  it  not 
more  than  probable,  that  a  treatment  consisting  almost  exclusively 
of  drugs  may  be  often  of  non-effect — sometimes  of  injurious  effect  ?^ 

Dr,  Headland)  in  his  prize  essay  on  the  action  of  medicines 
on  the  system,  thus  writes  :— 

*'  On  no  question  perhaps  have  scientific  men  differed  more  than  on 
the  theory  of  the  action  of  medicines.  Either  facts,  essentially 
opposed  and  incompatible,  have  been  adduced  by  the  disi^prceing 
parties,  or  which  is  nearly  as  common,  the  same  fact  has  received  two 
distinct  and  opposite  interpretations. 

Such  quotations  as  the  above  show  that  enquiry  is  abroad 
amongst  the  medical  profession,  and  that  some  at  least  of  its 
members  are  dissatisfied  with  the  truth  of  the  system  which 
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Would  consider  drug  medioation  an  essential  instrument  in  the 
care  of  disease. 

As  the  mode  of  treating  disease  promulgated  by  the  followers 
of  Hydropathy,  in  consequence  of  the  great  success  which  has 
attended  its  praotice>  has  perhaps  mainly  contributed  to  that 
change  in  the  public  mind  to  which  we  have  alluded,  we  pro- 
pose very  briefly  to  dhrcct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  its 
mode  of  action,  and  by  investigating  the  principles  which  it 
advocates,  inquire  whether  it  can  fairly  lay  claim  to  pubhc 
support,  and  how  far  it  can  prove  the  title  which  it  lays 
elium  to  of  being  a  Une,  rational,  and  natural  mode  of  curing 
disease. 

The  most  eminent  physiologists  of  the  present  day  agree  in 
regarding  disease  in  general,  as  an  effort  of  nature  to  relieve 
the  system  of  matter  injurious  to  its  well-being :  this  being 
the  case,  the  natural  and  common  sense  mode  of  curing  disease, 
would  obviously  consist  in  assisting  nature  in  its  efforts  to 
expel  the  morbid  substance  from  the  system,  and  thus  relieve  it 
from  the  danger  which  threatened  it.  Now  this  is  exactly  the 
principle  on  which  Hydropathy  proceeds ;  it  aids,  encourages, 
and  strengthens  the  efforts  of  nature  to  heal  herself,  instead  of 
irritating,  thwarting,  and  weakening  those  efforts,  by  the  per* 
nicious  administration  of  drugs. 

I'o  render  the  foregoing  position  intelli^ble  to  our  readers, 
it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  action  oi  all  active  medicines 
depends  upon  the  principle,  (admitted  by  all  physiologists,) 
that  nature  ever  makes  a  continued  effort  to  cure  herself,  never 
ceasing  in  her  attempts  to  relieve  the  body  from  whatever  inju- 
rious matter  may  be  present  in  it ;  and  it  is  this  effort  of  nature 
to  expel  the  irritant  matter  from  the  system,  which  makes  the 
drug  produce  its  effect :  thus  when  a  preparation  of  sulphur  is 
administered,  as  a  medicine,  nature  in  her  effort  to  get  rid  of  the 
sulphur,  opens  her  pores  to  expel  it.  This  is  proved  by  the  result- 
ing perspiration,  and  by  the  circumstance  that  everytbingin  con- 
tact with  the  patient  is  found  on  analysis  to  be  largely  impregnated 
with  the  constituents  of  the  medicine; — the  weU  known  fact  of  all 
artidesof  silver  about  the  person,  being  tarnished,  being  an  illus* 
tration  of  this  effect ;  in  addition  to  this  the  stomach  is  weakened 
and  irritated  by  the  medicine  which  has  been  poured  into  it ;  and 
farther,  if  the  dose  is  repeated,  nature  getting  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  the  intruder,  ceases  from  her  inhospitable  exertion  to 
exfd  it,  and  as  a  consequence  the  medicine  fails  in  producing 
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its  intended  effect.  We  have  here  referred  to  the  sncceMful 
administration  of  a  druj?,  but  in  many  instances  it  entirely  fails 
to  produce  the  desired  result,  acting  injuriously  upon  other 
organs  of  the  system,  quite  contrary  to  the  effect  intended. 
We  will  now  compare  this  treatment  with  the  hydro- 
pathic mode  of  producing  the  effects  aimed  at  by  sudorifics  ; 
their  usual  appliances  consist  of  the  lamp  and  Turkish  baths, 
and  the  result  is  this,  that  by  their  method  a  most  powerful  ef- 
fect is  produced  on  the  skin  in  the  course  of  about  half  an  hour, 
after  which  the  patient  feels  lightened,  strengthed  and  invigor- 
ated, no  deleterious  substances  are  passed  into  the  stomach,  ir- 
ritating its  niembranes,  and  the  process  may  be  repeated  as  often 
as  may  be  necessary  with  undiminished  effect.  Who  ever  saw  a* 
patient  recovering  from  the  perspiratory  process  according  to 
the  orthodox  allopathic  mode  of  treatment,  who  was  not  weak- 
ened and  somewhat  dejected,  whilst  buoyancy  of  spirits  and  in- 
vigoration  of  the  system,  are  the  usual  accompaniments  of  the  hy- 
dropathic process.  Take  another  example  from  the  process  of 
wet-sheet  packing,  and  examine  its  effects  in  subduing  inflam- 
matory and  febrile  affections ;  by  this  simple  process  the  pulse 
is  often  reduced  from  120  pulsations  per  minute  to  65,  in  the 
short  period  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  circulation  equalized 
throughout  the  body,  and  asoothing  effect  produced  on  the  patient,, 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe:  what  no  drug  or  combi- 
nation of  drugs  in  the  whole  of  the  pharmacopeia,  is  capable 
of  producing ;  in  this  case  again  little  lowering  of  strength  is 
produced,  and  the  stomach  is  again  saved  from  the  injurious  and 
irritating  effects  of  Tartar  emetic  and  other  drugs;  instead  of  the 
fever  raging  for  a  period  of  three  weeks,  it  is  generally  subdued 
in  as  many  days,  when  the  patient  goes  forth,  but  little  reduced 
in  strength,  instead  of  being  weak,  miserable,  and  emaciated  with 
the  prospect  of  some  six  weeks  elapsing  before  he  is  restored  to 
hiswontedstrength.  SirLytton  Bulwer  thus  describes  from  per- 
sonal experience  the  process  of  wet -sheet  packing: — "The  sheet 
after  being  well  saturated  is  well  wrung-out, — the  patient  quickly 
wrapped  in  it — several  blankets  bandaged  round,  a  down  cover- 
let tucked  over  all ;  thus,  especially  where  there  is  the  least  fe- 
ver, the  first  momentary  chill  is  promptly  succeeded  by  a  gra- 
dual and  vivifying  warmth  perfectly  free  from  the  irritation  of 
dry  heat, — a  delicious  sense  of  ease  is  usually  followed  by  a 
sleep  more  agreeable  than  anodyne  ever  product.  It  seems  a 
positive  cruelty  to  be  taken  out  of  this  magic  girdle  in  which 
pain  is  lulled  and  fever  cooled^  and  watchfulness  lapped  in  slum- 
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ber/'  In  the  effect  of  wet-slieet  packing  in  cases  of  congestion 
of  the  Ii?er  and  other  internal  viscera,  we  fear  an  unfavourable 
comparison  must  again  be  drawn  between  the  effects  of  the 
allopathic  and  hydropathic  modes  of  treatment;  in  these  cases 
the  object  to  be  effected  is  to  relieve  the  oppressed  and  con- 
gested organs  from  the  superabundance  of  blood  with  which 
they  are  gorged,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  this  effect  is  pro- 
duced more  certainly,  more  quicklyand  more  permanently,  with- 
out subsequent  injurious  effects,  by  the  wet-sheet  packing,  and 
other  hydropathic  appliances,  sitz  baths  amongst  the  rest,  than 
could  possibly  be  effected  by  all  the  drugs  in  the  Apothecary's 
Hall :  in  fact  hydropathy  appears  to  possess  greater  power  in 
controlling  the  circulation  and  regulating  the  currents  of  the 
blood  than  any  other  system  of  therapeutics  at  present  revealed 
to  us;  it  can  stimulate  the  circulation  when  low,  reduce  it 
when  excited  and  disordered,  determine  it  from  the  head  in 
cases  of  apoplexy  and  cold  feet,  and  drive  it  to  the  surface  of 
the  body  in  cases  of  visceral  congestion  ;  an  engine  capable  of 
producing  these  effects  without  weakening  the  constitution,  and 
possessing  in  addition  the  power  of  bracing  and  stimulating 
the  nervous  system  when  weakened,  and  of  soothing  and  al- 
laying irritation  wherever  it  may  exist,  more  effectually  than 
any  opiate ;  such  a  system  we  say,  mast  ever  occupy  a  high,  if 
not  the  foremost  place  amongst  all  existing  systems  of  Hy- 
giene. The  physiological  effects  of  wet-sheet  packing  are  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Wilson  : — 

"  It  fulfils  many  indications  according  to  the  various  phases 
of  disease ;  if  you  revert  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  specific 
actions  and  effects  of  the  packing  process,  you  will  see  sufficient 
ground  for  our  using  the  invaluable  aid  of  the  wet  sheet  in 
chronic  disease.  We  often  want  heat  to  be  abstracted  in  these 
diseases,  we  want  the  nerves  soothed,  the  circulation  equalized, 
muscles  rested,  fatigue  removed,  a  movement  of  the  fluids  to 
be  determined  to  the  surface,  interior  congestions  to  be  dis- 
gorged, the  equilibrium  of  the  fluids  established,  secretions  and 
exhalations  to  be  promoted,  ill-conditioned  solids  to  be  broken 
up  and  eliminated,  the  tissues  of  the  skin  to  be  soaked,  its 
capillaries  to  be  emptied  and  cleansed,  its  sentient  extremities 
to  be  soothed,  and  through  them  the  brain  to  be  quieted  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  ganglionic*  system  to  be  roused  on  the  other." 

•  The  ganfflionic  nerves  are  those  which  cover  the  stomach,  and 
regulate  the  digesttve  organs :  they  are  also  called  the  <*  lolar  Plexu$** 
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How  many  lives  have  been  saoriBced  by  the  practice  of 
bleeding  in  feverish  and  inflammatory  cases,  from  the  non- 
adoption  of  wet  sheet  packing,  which  causes  no  loss  of  strength, 
and  leaves  behind  none  of  the  debility  and  consequent  long 
convalescence,  which  bleeding  and  strong  medicines  necessarily 
occasion ;  it  is  to  us  indeed  inexplicable  how  so  insane  a  pro- 
cess as  bleeding  can  still  be  resorted  to  in  this  19th  century, 
a  process  which  deprives  nature  of  her  vital  fluid,  and  lets  flow 
the  stream  on  which  our  very  exktenc€  depends.*  How  can 
this  cutting  of  the  strings  of  life  be  defended  when  an  expedi- 
ent for  lowering  inflammation  without  reducing  the  strength, 
presents  itself  for  adoption  by  the  physician,  one  which  by  its 
action  purifies  the  blood,  reducing  fever  by  the  abstraction  of 
heat  and  by  the  removal  of  the  serum  or  watery  constituent  of 
the  blood,  which  contains  all  its  impurities.  Will  the  publio 
any  longer  place  confidence  in  the  physician  who  when  invited 
to  cure  them,  would  weaken  them  oy  bleeding,  and  assist  the 
operations  of  nature  by  depriving  her  of  that  vital  stream  on 
the  existence  of  which  her  self-restoring  properties  depend  ? 
will  they  prefer  a  system  which  ensures  a  long  convalescence 
to  the  patient,  to  that  in  which  he  recovers  from  his  disease 
without  any  sensible  diminution  of  his  strength,  or  injury  to  his 
constitution  ?  The  system  of  wet  sheet  packing  is  so  extraor- 
dinary, and  satisfactory  in  its  results,  that  he  who  refuses  to 
make  use  of  it  must  lag  behind,  whilst  success  will  attend  the 
efi'orts  of  him  who  judiciously  applies  it  in  the  cases  to  which 
it  is  suited. 

The  compress  and  hot  stupe,  next  demand  our  atten- 
tion ;  both  are  usually  applied  to  the  stomach ;  the  latter 
consisting  of  a  vulcanized  India-rubber  bag  filled  with  hot 
water  which  is  laid  over  a  towel,  the  under  folds  of  which  are 
moistened  and  placed  next  the  body,  a  most  efScient  and  con* 
venient  form  of  fomentation ;  these  remedies  are  applied  in  the 
treatment  of  nearly  all  chronic  diseases,  where  there  is  morbid 
action  of  the  stomach,  liver,  or  kidneys ;  this  form  of  stupe^ 
Dr.  Wilson  calls  the  **  ne  plus  ultra  of  poulticing,  soothing 
and  derivation  being  by  it  most  perfectly  obtained,  and  in  the 
greatest  degree.     Each  operation  has  on  deep  seated  chronic 

*  The  late  melancholy  case  of  Mr.  Stafford  0*Brien  is  an  instance 
of  this  injurious  practice ;  that  gentleman  was  copiously  bled,  doubt- 
lets  that  he  might  be  the  better  enabled,  in  his  so  enfeebled  condition, 
to  resist  the  action  of  a  powerful  poison  (opium)  afterwards  adminis* 
t^red  with  deadly  effect* 
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irritatioii,  as  one  of  its  qualities,  the  advantageous  effect  of  a 
mild  blister  or  mustard  plaister,  without  any  of  its  drawbacks, 
and  in  acute  inflammations,  in  all  nervous  or  neuralgic  pains, 
in  the  sufferings  of  colic,  biliousness,  or  sickness  of  the  stomach, 
or  other  digestive  derangements  from  dietetic  errors,  and  in  the 
malaise  ushering  in  fevers  and  inflammations,  in  sore  throat, 
&;c.,  or  affections  of  the  lungs  and  air  tubes,  it  is  then  found 
to  be  the  most  agreeable  and  potent  anodyne  and  equalizer  of 
the  circulation."  It  in  effect  accomplishes  the  most  salutary 
operations  of  opiates,  without  any  risk  of  congesting  the  liver, 
or  producing  that  sickness  and  atony  of  the  stomach,  and  all  but 
paralysis  of  the  lower  bowels  which  result  from  the  use  of 
narcotic  drugs.  "No  nervous  irritations,"  says  Dr.  Wilson, 
"  no  visceral  congestions,  especiaUy  if  of  recent  formation,  but 
are  soon  relieved  by  this  powerful  revulsive  rubefacient  and 
anodyne.  With  the  dissipation  of  those  interior  congestions 
comes  the  solution  of  pains  and  spasms,  or  flatulence  which 
may  have  risen  to  a  severe  state  of  suffering,  the  release  of 
bilious  and  nervous  headaches,  neuralgic  pains,  asthmatic  fits, 
&c.  These  have  all  their  origin  near  or  remote  in  visceral  ob- 
structions, congestions,  &c.  In  most  cases  where  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  any  otganic  action  has  been  embarrassed,  sleep 
banished  or  disquieted,  and  the  patient  irritated  and  exhausted 
to  the  last  degree ;  by  aid  of  the  fomentations,  in  a  brief  time 
organic  calm  takes  the  place  of  organic  tumult,  ease  succeeds 
to  agitation,  and  the  whole  apparatus  feels  to  work  normally 
and  with  renewed  alacrity.  What  I  have  just  described,  you 
may  frequently  hear  repeated  and  descanted  upon  in  the  same 
strain  by  my  patients." 

The  effect  of  hot-stupe  in  the  removal  of  irritation  from  the 
viscera,  the  immediate  cause  of  dysentery,  &c.,  is  very  remark- 
able, and  from  our  knowledge  of  its  effects,  we  have  often  re- 
gretted, that  so  simple  and  rational  an  expedient  was  not  re- 
sorted to,  in  the  treatment  of  those  diseases  by  whicli  our 
noble  army  was  more  than  decimated  in  the  late  Crimean  Cam- 
paign. On  this  subject  Dr.  Wilson,  remarks,  *'  so  strong  was 
my  conviction,  that  I  wrote  to  my  good  friend  Lord  Eokeby, 
requesting  him  to  offer  my  service  through  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert. 
I  offered  to  go  and  remain  there  (at  Scutari,)  entirely  at  my 
own  Expense,  not  as  a  *'  water  doctor/'  but  as  an  ordinary  me- 
dical practitioner,  willing  to  lend  a  hand,  and  make  himself  ge- 
nerally useful.     I  stated  that  I  had  almost  lived  in  hospitals 
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for  seven  years,  had  afterwards  witnessed  the  practice  of  nearly 
every  great  hospital  in  Europe,  and  could  undertake  simple 
operations,  and  any  amputations  with  little  preparation  :  had 
been  twenty-five  years  in  practice.  After  some  weeks  I  received 
a  pohte  letter  thanking  me,  but  fearing  it  could  not  be  done, 
not  being  quite  the  custom.  About  this  time  there  was  an 
outcry  for  medical  men,  those  at  the  hospitals  were  too  few  for 
the  work,  they  were  worn  ont  with  fatigue." — Further  on 
he  adds — "  I  have  had  a  great  many  patients  suffering  under 
Chronic  diseases  from  climate,  exposure,  and  want  of  care,&c.,  pa- 
tients from  India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Antipodes,  with  long  con- 
tinued diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  intractable  fever  of  an  inter- 
mittent character.  From  the  success  of  this  simple  treatment 
in  those  cases,  I  have  not  ceased  to  regret  that  I  did  not  go  to 
Scutari  on  my  own  account  without  permit  or  introduction.  I 
might  have  introduced  the  practice  gradually,  being  sure  that 
it  only  required  a  trial  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  medical 
staff  with  great  satisfaction/' 

We  join  Dr.  Wilson,  heartily  in  this  regret,  as  it  would  have 
led  to  the  introduction  of  this  remedy  if  proved  e£Scient,  and 
silenced  its  advocates  if  it  proved  a  failure.  Nowhere  could  the 
two  systems  have  been  more  severely  and  satisfactorily  tested,  and 
we  should  all  have  benefitted  by  the  result ;  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  systems  would  have  been  decided,  and  the  public 
no  longer  left  to  hang  in  doubt  between  them. 

The  sitz  bath  and  foot  bath  next  claim  our  attention,  the 
former  acting  with  marked  effect  in  cases  of  congestion  of  the 
liver  and  other  internal  organs;  by  abstracting  heat  from  the 
surface  of  the  body  submitted  to  its  influence,  a  transference  of 
fluids  takes  place  from  the  centre  to  the  exterior,  and  the  con- 
gested organs  are  relieved  from  their  excess  of  blood  by  its 
being  thus  determined  to  the  surface ;  this  effect,  at  first  tempo* 
rary  becomes  permanefit,  when  the  use  of  the  bath  has  been 
persevered  in  for  some  time.  Let  us  now  compare  the  effects 
of  this  bath,  in  the  cases  of  congestion  of  the  liver,  with  the 
treatment  usually  pursued  by  the  orthodox  physicians ;  their 
remedies  consist  in  dosing  with  Calomel,  or  Taraxicum,  or  in 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  affected  region ;  the  two  former 
sliroulate  the  action  of  the  liver,  iu  spite  of  the  congested  blood 
whicli  oppresses  it,  but  they  do  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
caUi^es  of  this  congestion,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  liver 
being  weakened  by  Us  unnatural  exertions  consequent  on  the 
unnatural  ^tiululants  which  have  been  administered  to  it,8iuk8^ 
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after  the  effect"  of  the  annaiural  stimalus  has  worn  away^ — into 
a  more  enfeebled  and  exhausted  state^  and  the  original  cause 
of  the  oongestioD  remaining  unremoved,  matters  become  worse 
than  at  first ;  in  the  case  of  leeching  the  topical  bleeding  re- 
lieves the  affection ybr  a  iime^  but  this  is  a  remedy  which  can- 
not be  BEPKATED  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  it  engenders, 
and  when  the  bleeding  is  given  up,  how  do  matters  stand  ? — the 
dueate  remains  in  statu  quo;  not  so^  however,  the  constitution, 
for  this  has  been  weakened  by  the  bleeding,  and  nature  being 
consequently  less  able  to  cure  herself  chronic  disease  of  the  liver 
results.  On  the  other  hand  the  hydropathic  treatment  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  blood  from  the  congested  organ  to  the 
surface,  and  so  remove  the  disease,  can  be  repeated  as  often  as 
desirable,  with  renewed  effect,  until  permanent  relief  is  afforded 
by  a  perseverance  in  the  treatment,  and  the  patient  improves 
in  general  health,  pari  passu,  with  the  cure  of  his  particular 
disease.  The  effects  of  the  sitz  bath,  are  it  appears  either 
tonic  or  relaxing  according  to  the  length  of  time  during  which 
it  is  administered  ;  if  a  tonic  effect  is  desired,  a  period  varying 
from  10  to  15  minutes  is  prescribed — if  a  relaxing  or  deriva* 
tire  effect  is  to  be  produced,  the  period  is  extended  to  half 
an  hour  or  45  minutes. 

As  r^ards  the  use  of  the  foot  bath,  we  may  observe  that 
the  theory  of  its  administration  subverts  all  our  preconceived 
ideas  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  treating  those  affections  for 
which  it  is  usually  prescribed ;  for  instance  the  old  mode  of 
proceeding  in  affections  of  blood  to  the  head,  or  in  cases  of 
cold  feet,  was  to  apply  cold  to  the  head  and  warmth  to  the 
feet  in  the  shape  of  hot  flannels,  hot  bricks,  and  stupes ;  now 
the  ibodem  mode  of  proceeding  is  the  very  reverse  of  this,  viz. 
to  bathe  the  head  in  tepid,  and  place  the  feet  in  cold  water  to 
about  the  depth  of  three  inches,  up  to  the  ancles :  friction  of 
the  feet  should  accompany  their  immersion,  the  whole  being 
continued  for  about  ten  minutes.  Let  any  person  suffering  from 
cold  feet  try  this  remedy,  and  they  wiU  satisfy  themselves  of 
the  truth  of  the  practice  which  enjoins  it :  its  rationale  is  as 
follows.  The  application  of  warm  water  to  the  head  of  the 
same  temperature  as  the  body,  does  not  increase  the  flow  of 
blood  to  it,  whilst  the  subsequent  evaporation  from  the  moist 
and  warm  surface  of  the  head  cools  it  gradually,  and  so  dimi- 
nishes the  flow  of  blood  to  it,  whilst  the  cold  application  to 
the  feet,  has  *'  for  a  secondary  result  the  attraction  and  reten- 
tion in  those  parts  of  great  quantity  of  blood,  and  conse- 
quently of  increased  temperature  there.     In  fact,''  continues  Dr. 
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Gully,  "a  cold  foot  bath  of  12  or  16  minutes  Jbllowed  by  a 
walk  of  kalf-an-iour,  is  the  most  certain  way  to  warm  the  feet 
that  can  be  devised ;  just  as  per  contra,  the  mo0t  certain  way 
to  ensure  oolifeei,  is  to  soak  them  in  hoi  water.  The  same 
applies  to  the  hands.  When  the  patient  is  in  a  condition  to 
take  it,  a  walk  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  circohting  reaction 
alluded  to  :"  he  adds,  **  the  warmth  remains  for  several  hours. 
Very  frequently  I  have  heard  persons  say  that  they  have  not 
known  cold  feet  since  they  began  to  take  cold  foot  baths." 

We  would  neict  make  some  observations  on  the  different 
modes  of  treating  that  fatal  and  mysterious  disease,  which  has 
so  long  baffled  the  curative  efforta  of  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians of  their  day,  we  mean  pulmonary  consumption,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  a  great  step  towarda  a  rational  and  suc- 
cessful mode  of  treatment  based  on  sound  physiological  princi- 
ples haslately  obtained  in  the  case  of  this  disease,  which  mode  of 
treatment  we  hope  soon  to'see  generally  adopted  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession.* The  unsuccessful  treatment  of  this  disease  has  hitherto 
cast  a  slur  on  medical  science,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  little  success  should  have  attended  on  the  old  mode  of  treat- 
ment, since  recent  observation,  and  matured  experieaoe  have 
shown,  on  physiological  principles,  that  no  worse  mode  could 
have  been  devised  for  curing  it,  nor  a  surer  one  adopted 
for  producing  an  aggravation  of  its  symptoms.  This  new  view  of 
the  matter  is  very  ably  set  forth  in  Dr.  Lane's  work,  which  we 
heartily  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  as  a  sensible 
and  modest  statement  of  the  benefits  resulting  ftxHn  Hydropatfaio 
treatment  in  cases  of  this  description.  Dr.  Lane  looks  upon 
consumption  as  essentially  a  blood  disease,  in  which  opinion 
he  is  confirmed  by  the  first  physiologists  of  the  day,  aiftl  by 
those  physicians  who  have  had  most  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  that  particular  disease.  Sir  James  Clarice,  Professor 
Bennett,  Dr.  Balbymie,  and  others.  These  physicians 
all  agree  in  stating  that  indigestion  or  derangement  of 
the  stomach  and  digestive  organs  is  a  universal  forerunner 
of  pulmonary  consumption,  and  without  this  derangement, 
consumption  cannot  exist ;  consequent  on  this  diseased  state 
of  the  digestive  organs,  imperfect  blood  is  assimilated,  d^ 

*  We  do  not  pretend  to  assert,  that  consumption  is  curable  when 
ORGANIC  disease  of  the  lungs  has  actually  been  established,  but  we 
maintain  that  the  disease  is  perfectly  curable  in  its  incipient  stages, 
though  not  by  drugs,  nor  banishment  to  a  foreign  clime.  The  latter 
may  somewhat  prolong  the  disease,  but  will  not  cure  it  unless  by 
fucctdent,  when  of  a  very  mild  form. 
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cienl  in  its  oleaginous  elements,  and  containing  an  undue 
amooot  of  albuminous  materials,  that  in  consequence  of 
this  deficiencf  of  oleaginous  elements,  the  blood  is  incapable  of 
being  converted  into  true  cellular  tissue  to  replace  the  effete 
material  of  the  lungs,  and  the  superabundant  quantity  of  al* 
bomen  has  a  tendency  to  exude  upon  the  lungs  on  their  expo- 
sure to  cold  in  the  form  of  tubercles,  which  process  is  unac- 
companied bj  inflammatory  action ;  these  facts  are  based  on 
long  observations  and  direct  chemical  analysis  of  the  substance 
composing  the  tubercles,  which  consist  of  almost  pure  albumen, 
and  on  this  theory  the  wonderful  effects  of  cod  liver  oil  in  con- 
sumptive cases,  and  the  great  emaciation  of  body  which  results 
from  the  disease  are  sati&Tactorily  explained ;  in  the  one  case, 
the  cod  liver  oil  supplies  in  a  light  and  digestible  form  the 
oleaginous  element  in  which  the  blood  is  deficient ;  in  the  other 
the  system  has  recourse  to  the  fatty  or  adipose  matter  of  the 
body  to  supply  the  oleaginous  principle,  but  now  the  question 
arises,  supposing  that  indigestion  is  the  universal  precursor  of 
consumption,  from  what  does  this  indigestion,  and  consequent 
imperfect  assunilation  of  the  blood  proceed  ?  this  question  Dr. 
Jjane  does  not  touch  upon,  but  we  believe  that  Dr.  Barter,  the 
well-known  Hydropathic  physician  of  Blarney,  considers  that  it 
arises  from  defective  vitality^  in  the  blood,  caused  by  deficiency 
of  oxygen  in  the  system,  more  immediately  proceeding  from 
defective  capacity  of  the  lungs  and  imperfect  action  of  the  skin. 
The  skin  and  langs,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  supplementary 
<»gan8 — stop  the  action  of  eilAer,  and  death  inevitably  ensues, 
and  on  their  perfect  or  imperfect  action,  perfect  or  imperfect 
health  depends.  This  view  of  the  disease  is  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  the  monkey ;  in  its  wild  state,  the  best  authorities 
state,  it  never  gets  consumption,  but  domesticate  the  animal, 
80  inducing  bad  action  of  the  lungs  from  want  of  sufficient 
exercise,  and  wholesome  air^  and  imperfect  action  of  the  skin 
arising  from  the  same  cause,  and  it  usually  die^  of  this  disease; 
these  observations  equally  apply  to  all  cases  of  scrofulous  de- 
generation, which  physicians  estimate  as  carrying  off  prema- 
turely l-6th  of  the  whole  human  family.f    Of  this  terrible 

•  The  temperature  and  vitality  of  our  bodies  depend  upon  the  con- 
tinued and  rapid  combination  of  oxygen  with  the  ozydizable  prodncts 
oftbebk>od;  if  the  necessary  supply  of  oxygen  be  interfered  with, 
th«  vitality  of  the  system  flags,  and  disease  results. 

t  The  very  name  of  scrofula  points  to  the  origin  of  the  disease, 
it  being  derived  from  the  Latin  Scrqfa,  a  pig,  in  allusion  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  skin  in  those  persons  in  whom  a  scrofulous  habit  has 
been  engendered. 
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disease,  the  scourge  of  the  human  race,  we  may  here  obserre, 
that  consumption  is  merely  a  form  of  it,  and  that  it  is  moreover 
hereditary i  thus  showing  it  to  be  a  true  hlood  disease. 

Having  referred  to  the  fact  of  the  lungs  and  skin  being  sup- 
plementary organs,  the  principal  duty  of  both  being  to  aerate 
the  blood,  it  may  be  interesting  to  lay  before  our  readers  thd 
following  extracts  from  the  results  of  experiments  bearing 
on  this  point,  which  have  been  made  by  Monsieur  Fourcaolt 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  the  suppression 
of  transpiration  by  the  skin,  in  animals,  by  coating  their 
bodies  with  an  impermeable  varnish.  The  committee  of  the 
French  Institute  thus  describes  these  experiments. 

"  The  substances  which  he  used  were  givet-glue,  dextrine, 
pitch  and  tar,  and  several  plastic  compounds,  sometimes  the 
varnish  was  made  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  animaFs  body ;  al 
other  times  only  a  more  or  less  extensive  part  of  it.  The  acci- 
dents which  foUow  this  proceeding,  are  more  or  less  complete 
or  incomplete,  general  or  partial.  In  every  case  the  health  of 
the  animals  is  soon  much  impaired  and  their  life  in  danger. 
Those  which  have  been  submitted  to  those  experiment^  under 
our  observation,  have  died  in  one  or  two  days^  and  in  some 
cases  in  a  few  hours  onlyy 

"  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  these  experiments  are 
full  of  interest  for  the  future,*  ♦  ♦  *  the 

experiments  of  M.  Fonrcault  cannot  fail  to  throw  a  new  h'gbt 
upon  the  physiological  and  pathological  phenomena,  depending 
upon  the  double  function  of  inhalation  and  exhalation  of  the 
cutaneous  system." 

Monsieur  Fourcault  himself,  thus  writes : — 

'*  The  mucous  membranes  were  not  the  only  parts  affected 
by  the  artificial  suppression  of  the  insensible  perspiration.  We 
also  observed  the  production  of  serous  effusions  in  the  peri- 
cardium, and  even  in  the  pleurae.  These  effusions  thus  de- 
monstrate that  dropsies  are  found  in  the  same  body  as  mucous 
discharges.  Several  doffs  died  with  paraplegia,  and  could 
only  drag  themselves  along  on  their  forepaws ;  some  died 
atrophied  and  their  lungs  contained  miliary  tubercules,  which 
appeared  to  me  from  their  whiteness,  and  softness  to  be  of 
recent  formation.  It  was  therefore,  now  impossible  to  doubt 
the  influence  of  the  suppression  of  the  insensible  perspiration 
of  the  skin  upon  the  changes  in  the  blood,  the  mucous  and  ser- 
ous exudations,  and  finally  upon  the  development  of  local  lesions. 
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"  But  the  results  of  these  experiments  differ  in  Mo  according 
as  the  plastering  is  partial  or  general,  or  as  it  suspends  the 
action  of  the  skin  incompletely  or  completely.  In  the  first 
case  the  alteration  of  the  blood  is  not  carried  so  far,  as  to 
cause  the  dissolution  of  its  organic  elements ;  it  can  coagulate, 
and  present,  in  some  few  cases,  a  buffy  coat  of  little  consistency, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  that  which  is  found  in  inflam- 
matory blood.  As  to  the  tissues  affected,  they  however  appear 
to  me  to  present  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  the  conse- 
quences of  local  inflammation. 

'*But  when  the  application  of  very  adhesive  substances  upon 
the  whole  of  the  body  quickly  suppresses  the  cutaneous  ex- 
halation, and  consequently  prevents  the  action  of  the  air  upon 
the  skin»  death  takes  place  much  more  speedily,  and  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  true  asphyxia.  The  breathing  of  the 
animals  experimented  upon  is  difficult,  they  take  deep  in- 
spirations in  order  to  inhale  a  lai^er  quantity  of  air  than 
usual;  their  death  is  violent,  and  is  often  accompanied  by 
convulsive  movements.  On  dissection,  we  find  in  the  veins, 
and  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  sometimes  also  in  the  left, 
but  v^  rarely  in  the  arteries,  a  black  diffluent  blood,  forming 
sometimes  into  soft  and  diffluent  coagula,  and  coagulating  very 
imperfectly  when  exposed  to  atmospherical  air.  This  disso- 
lution of  the  blood  from  the  formation  of  large  ecclymoses  and 
of  effusions  into  the  lungs  and  other  organs ;  the  capillary 
vessels  are  usually  injected.  One  can  see  that  the  alteration 
of  the  blood  has  been  the  true  cause  of  the  stagnation  of  the 
circulation  in  this  order  of  vessels.*  *  *  * 

"  It  is  important  to  state  that  man,  in  the  same  way  as  ani- 
mals, dies  from  cutaneous  asphyxia  when  his  body  is  covered 
by  impermeable  applications.  I  shall  detail,  in  another  work, 
the  results  of  my  researches  upon  this  subject,  and  &cts  which 
still  belong  to  general  history  will  enter  into  the  province  of 
medicine.  Thus  at  Florence,  when  Leo  X.,  was  raised  to  the 
pontificate,  a  child  was  gilt  all  over,  in  order  to  represent  the 
golden  age.  This  unfortunate  child  soon  died,  the  victim  of 
a  physiological  experiment  of  a  novel  kind.  I  have  gUded, 
silvered  and  tinned  several  guinea-pigs^  and  all  have  died  like 
the  child  at  Florence." 

Monsieur  Fourcault  in  summing  up  his  researches  remarks 
as  follows : — 

**  Nasal  catarrh,  diarrhaea,  paralysis,  marasmus,  convulsive 
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movements,  and  finally  the  phenomena  ofaspfyxia  are  alaotli6 
results  of  the  same  e^iperiments.  Gutaneons  asphyxia  may 
cause  the  death  of  man  and  animals ;  in  this  affection  the  blood 
presents,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  refrigerant,  and  stupefyisg 
qualities  of  vjtNOUS*  blood." 

The  above  extracts  are  our  answer  to  those  superficial 
medical  objectors,  who  would  ai*gue,  that  death  is  not  oceasioned 
in  the  above  cases  by  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air  from 
the  system,  but  by  the  suppression  of  poisonous  salta  secreted 
in  the  skin ;  the  effects  of  the  suppression  of  the  moat  poison- 
ous  and  irritating  of  these  is  well  known  to  the  physician,  but 
the  phenomena  which  they  present  bear  no  analogy  to  those 
presented  in  the  case  before  us,  which  exhibit  all  the  symptoms 
and  appearance  of  true  suffocation ;  if  however  the  evidence  of 
these  experiments  be  not  sufficient  to  oonvince  him,  we  will  be 
prepared  to  meet  him>  on  a  more  convenient  battle  field,  where 
arguments  which  would  only  prove  tedious  and  unintelligible 
to  the  non^professionable  r^der,  may  be  adduced  without  re- 
serve, in  support  of  our  position. 

Now  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  main  cause  of  oonsumption 
(tracing  the  disease  back  to  its  earliest  stage)  is  to  be  found  in 
an  insufficient  supply  of  oxgyen  to  the  svstem  (which  certainly 
the  success  attendant  on  the  treatment,  based  upon  this  theory 
would  lead  one  to  suppose)  we  would  ask  our  readers  seriousiy 
to  reflect  how  can  consumption  be  cured  by  drugging,  and 
how  can  the  much  required  oxygen  be  supplied  to  the  svstem 
by  any  such  proceeding?  We  think  that  the  results  of 
such  a  system  afford  a  satisfaot(Mry  answer  to  this  qnestioQ; 
failure  marking  its  course  wherever  it  has  been  tried. 
Again  as  regards  the  fashionable  remedy  of  going  abroad,  how 
are  we  likely  to  get  more  oxygen  suppUed  to  us  abroad  than  at 
home  ?  A  mild  dimate  may  oertainly  prove  less  irritating  than 
our  native  air  to  a  diseased  and  dbordered  lung  and  the  snfler- 
ing  and  uneasiness  consequent  on  the  irritation  may  be  thereby 
allayed,  but  we  are  not  a  whit  nearer  being  cured^  nor  have 
we  properlv  gone  to  workt  to  remove  the  main  spring  and 
origin  of  the  disease. 

•  When  blood  is  overloaded  with  earbon*  and  deprived  of  its  ne- 
cessary  supply  of  oxygen,  the  term  ''  Venous*'  is  apphed  to  it. 

f  Where  oonsumption  has  been  relieved  by  residenca  abroad,  the 
benefit  derived  must  be  attributed  to  the  action  on  the  skin  prodnoed 
by  the  hot  climates  to  which  the  patient  is  usually  ordereif,  but  re- 
covery in  this  way  has  been  confined  to  very  mild  forms  of  the  disease* 
and  cannot  be  looked  upon,  as  a  scientific  mode  of  treatment ;  tb« 
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Let  our  readers  bear  in  mind  tbe  following  aphorism  of 
Dr.  Hall ;  "  Close  bedrooms  make  tbe  graves  of  multitudes )'' 
let  tbem  reooUect  that  impure  blood  is  the  origin  of  oon< 
sumption,  and  that  impure  tar,  causes  impure  blood. 

Acting  on  these  principles,  in  curing  consumption.  Dr.  Barter 
would  use  all  means  to  place  tbe  system  in  a  favourable  condition 
to  receive  a  full  supply  of  oxygen,  first  by  a  direct  inhalation  of  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  atmospheric  air  tlirough  the  lungs,  se- 
condly by  enjoining  a  large  amount  of  active  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  when  practicable,  and  sleeping  at  night  with  open  windows, 
and  thirdly  by  inducing  a  healthy  action  of  the  skin,*  and  con- 
sequent supply  through  it,  of  oxygen  to  tbe  blood,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Turkish  bath;  this  mode  of  treatment 
has,  we  believe,  proved  most  successful,  whilst  the  old 
mode  of  treatment,  of  which  it  is  the  very  antipodes,  viz., 
keeping  the  patient  in  a  heated  and  impure  atmosphere,  and 
applying  a  respirator  to  the  mouth,  has  proved  most  un^uceess- 
ral  and  fatal :  bow  it  oonld  ever  have  entered  into  the  brain  of 
a  physician  to  recommend  the  use  of  a  respirator  as  a  cure  for 
oonsumption  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imMnne,  a  more  ingenious 
mode  of  shutting  out  the  pure  atmosphere  essential  to  our  ex- 
ieteuce,  and  excSiangin^  it  for  one  loaded  with  carbonic  acid, 
(thus  amravating  the  disease  which  it  seeks  to  cure,}  could 
not  possibly  be  devised.  Man  in  a  state  of  health  requires 
pore  air  as  a  condition  of  his  existence,  and  oan  it  be  supposed 
that  in  a  state  of  dieease,  he  will  be  able  m^e  euoceeffuUy  to 
resist  the  effects  of  poison  on  his  system,  than  when  in  a  state 
of  health.  Will  he  in  a  state  of  disease  be  strengthened  and  im- 
proTcd  by  the  loss  of  that,  on  a  due  supply  of  which,  when 
w^,  the  oontinoanoe  of  his  health  and  strength  would 
depend  ?      Does  the  experience  of  our  readers  furnish  them 

improved  action  of  the  skin  deserving^  to  be  considered  rather  as  in- 
duced  accidentally  than  hy  design ;  as  otherwise  more  attention 
would  have  been  paid  to  so  important  a  natter,  and  there  wonld  have 
Wen  no  oeoettity  for  orderinff  the  patient  abroad,  as  similar  results 
could  har^  be#n  obtained  much  more  easilr  a^d  effectual]?)  by  keeping* 
him  at  home ;  the  use  of  the  Turkish  Bath  conferring  all  the  benefits 
of  increased  temperature,  followed  by  the  tonic  effects  of  cool  air  and 
water*  b^  which  the  debiHtating  efflsots  of  eonihuud  residence  in  a 
warm  climate  are  obviated. 

•  Dr.  Huff^and  remarks'^*'  The  more  active  and  open  the  skin  is 
the  more  secure  will  the  people  be  against  obstructions  and  diseases 
of  tbe  lungs,  intestines,  ana  lower  stomach ;  and  the  less  tendency 
will  they  have  to  gastric  (biliousj  fevers,  hypochondriasis,  gou^ 
asthma,  catarrh  and  varicose  veins." 
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with  a  single  case  of  recoTery  from  consampdon  caused  bj  the 
use  of  a  respirator,  or  does  it  not^  on  the  contrary,  supply  them 
in  every  case  where  it  has  beefi  resorted  to  with  iBstances  of 
the  bad  effects  attendant  upon  its  use  ? 

In  support  of  the  view  taken  by  Dr.  Bart^,  we  woold 
observe  that  narrow  and  eoniracted  lungs,  an  impure  aimo9' 
phere,  uncleanlf  Aabils,  sedentary  occupation,  indulgence  i» 
alcoholic  liquors,  and  over  eating,  all  directly  tend  to  the  over- 
loading of  the  blood  with  carbon,  and  they  are  also  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  consumption ;  but  the  success  attending  this 
treatment  is  the  argument  which  wiU  have  most  weight  with 
the  public,  and  tend  to  its  extension  and  adoption  by  the 
profession  at  large ;  when  this  takes  place  we  shall  not  have 
consumptive  patients  sent  abroad  to  seek  restoration  of  thdr 
health, — "  to  N^ice,  where  more  nalive  persons  die  of  consump- 
tion than  in  any  English  town  of  equal  population, — to  Madeira, 
where  no  local  disease  is  more  prevalent  than  consumption,— 
to  Malta,  where  one-third  of  the  deaths  amongst  oar  troops 
are  caused  by  consumption, — to  Naples,  whose  hospitals  rec(^ 
a  mortality  from  consumption  of  one  in  two  and  one-third  of 
the  patients, — nor  finally  to  Florence,  where  pneumonia  is  said 
to  be  marked  by  a  suffocating  character,  and  a  rapid  progress 
towards  its  final  stage.  Sir  James  Clarke  has  assailed  with 
much  force  the  doctrine  that  change  of  climate  is  beneficial  in 
cases  of  consumption.  M.  Carriere,  a  French  physician,  has 
written  strongly  against  it.  Dr.  Burgess,  an  eminent  Scotch 
physician,  also  contends  that  climate  has  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  cure  of  consumption,  and  that  if  it  had,  the  curative 
effects  would  be  produced  through  the  skin  and  not  the  lungs, 
by  opening  the  pores,  and  promoting  a  better  aeration  of  the 
oiooa« 

Before  leaving  this  subject  we  would  entreat  our  readers 
seriously  to  consider  the  observations  here  addressed  to 
them,  and  the  facts  which  have  been  adduced  in  support 
of  the  mode  of  treatment  which  we  have  advocated.  The 
subject  is  one  of  fearful  moment,  as  on  this  disease  being 
rightly  understood,  the  lives  of  millions  of  our  countrymen 
depend  :  if  a  rational  mode  of  treatment  be  adopted,  its  fearful 
ravages  may  be  successfully  encountered  and  stayed,  but  if  not, 
the  pallid  spectre  will  stalk,  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  unchecked, 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  island,  bearing  death  to 
millions  of  her  sons. 

With  regard  to  water  drinking,  an  important  part  of  the 
hydropathic  process,  and  against  which  much  prejudice  exists. 
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the  following  extracts  from  the  pen  of  the  justly  celebrated  allot 
patbic  physician^  Sir  Henry  Efollandi  will  not^  we  hope*  be 
considered  out  of  place.  In  his  work  styled  "  Medical  Notes 
and  Eeflections/*  treating  of  "  Diluents/'  he  thus  writes  : — 

**  Though  there  may  seem  little  reason  for  considering  these  as  a 
separate  class  of  remedies,  yet  I  doubt  whether  the  priooiples  of 
treatment  implied  in  the  name  is  sufficiently  regarded  in  modern 
practice.  On  the  Continent^  indeed>  the  use  of  diluents  is  much 
more  extensiTe  than  in  England  ;  andy  under  the  form  of  mineral 
waters  especially^  makes  up  in  some  countries  a  considerable  part  of 
general  practice.  But  putting  aside  all  question  as  to  mineral  ingpre- 
oients  in  water,  the  consideration  more  expressly  occurs,  to  what 
extent  and  with  what  eflBects  this  great  diluent,  the  only  one  which 
really  concerns  the  animal  economy,  may  be  introduced  into  the 
system  as  a  remedy  ?  Looking  at  the  definite  proportion  which  in 
healthy  state  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  body  between  the  aqueous, 
saline^  and  animal  ingredients — at  the  various  organs  destined  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  to  regulate  the  proportion — and  at  the  morbid 
results  occurring  whenever  it  is  materially  altered— we  must  admit 
the  question  as  one  very  important  in  the  animal  economy,  and 
havinp^  various  relation  to  the  causes  and  treatment  of  disease. 
Keeping  in  mind  then  this  reference  to  the  use  of  water  as  an  inter- 
nal  remedy,  diluents  may  be  viewed  under  three  conditions  of  probable 
usefulness  ;~first,  the  mere  mechanical  effect  of  q^uantity  of  liquid 
in  diluting  and  washing  away  matters,  excrementitious  or  noxious, 
from  the  alimentary  o«mal ; — Secondly,  their  influence  in  modifying 
certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood; — and  thirdly,  their  effect  upon 
▼arioua  functions  of  secretion  and  excretion,  and  especially  upon 
thoae  of  the  kidneys  and  skin  •  *  •  'pj^^  fj^.^^  ^s  an 
obvious  benefit  in  many  cases^  and  not  to  be  dbdained  from  any 
notion  of  its  vulgar  simplicity.  It  b  certain,  there  are  many  states 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  which  the  free  use  of  water  at  stated 
times  produces  good,  which  cannot  be  attained  by  other  or  stronger 
remedies.  I  have  often  known  the  action  of  the  bowels  to  be  main- 
tained with  regularity  for  a  long  period^  simply  by  a  tumbler  of 
water,  warm  or  cold,  on  an  empty  stomach,  in  cases  where  medicine 
had  idmost  lost  its  effect,  or  become  a  source  only  of  distressing 
irritation.  The  advantage  of  such  treatment  is  still  more  strongly 
attested,  where  the  secretions  taking  place  into  the  intestines,  or  the 

froducts  formed  there  during  digestion,  become  vitiated  in  kind. 
lere  dilution  lessens  that  irritation  to  the  membranes,  which  we 
cannot  so  readily  obviate  by  other  means,  and  aids  in  removing 
the  cause  from  the  body  with  less  distress  than  any  other  remedy. 
In  some  cases  where  often  and  largely  used,  its  effect  goes  farther  m 
actually  altering  the  state  of  the  secreting  surmces  by  direct 
application  to  them.  I  mention  these  circumstances  upon 
experience,  having  often  obtained  much  good  from  resorting  to  them 
in  practice,  when  stronger  medicines  and  ordinary  methods  had 
proved  of  little  avaiL  Dilution  thus  used,  for  example,  so  as  to  act 
on  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  is  beneficial  in  many  dyspeptic  cases, 
40 
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\7here  it  is  especially  an  object  to  avoid  needless  irritation  to  the 
system.  Half-a-pint  or  more  of  water  taken  when  fasting  at  the 
temperature  most  agreeable  to  the  patient,  will  often  be  found  to  give 
singular  relief  to  his  morbid  sensations  *  •  •  In  reference 
to  the  foregoing  uses  of  diluents,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the 
lining  of  the  alimentary  canal  is,  to  all  intents,  a  surface,  as  well  as 
the  skin,  pretty  nearly  equal  in  extent ;  exercising  some  similar 
functions,  with  others  more  appropriate  to  itself,  and  capable  in  maoj 
respects  of  being  acted  upon  m  a  similar  manner.  As  respects  th« 
subject  before  us,  it  is  both  expedient  and  correct  in  many  cases  to 
regard  diluents  ks  acting  on  this  internal  surface  analogously  to 
liquids  on  the  skin.  And  I  would  apply  this  remark  not  only  to  the 
mechanical  effects  of  the  remedy,  but  also  to  their  use  as  the  medium 
for  conveying  cold  to  internal  parts ; — a  point  of  practice  which 
either  the  simplicity  of  the  means,  or  the  false  alarms  besetting  it, 
have  hitherto  prevented  from  being  duly  regarded." 

Again  he  writes  : — 

*'  Without  reference,  however,  to  these  extreme  cases,  it  must  be 
repeated,  that  the  use  of  water,  simply  as  a  diluent,  scarcely  receives 
attention  and  discrimination  enough  in  our  English  practice.** 

Aud  again  : —  , 

"  As  I  have  been  treating  of  this  remedy  only  in  its  simplest  form, 
I  do  not  advert  to  the  use  of  the  different  mineral  waters  farther 
than  to  state,  that  they  confirm  these  general  views,  separating  as  far 
as  can  be  done,  their  effect  as  diluents  from  that  of  the  ingredients 
they  contain.  The  copious  employment  of  some  of  them  in  conti- 
nental practice  gives  room  for  ooservation,  which  is  wanting  under 
our  more  limited  use.  I  have  often  seen  five  or  six  pints  taken  daily 
for  some  weeks  together,  (a  jpreat  part  of  it  in  the  morning  while 
fasting,)  with  singular  benefit  in  many  cases  to  the  general  health 
and  most  obviously  to  the  state  of  the  secretions.        *  •         • 

These  courses,  however,  were  always  conjoined  with  ample  exereUt 
and  regular  habits  of  life  ;  doubtless  influencing  much  the  action  of 
the  waters,  and  aiding  their  salutary  effect.** 

With  this  quotation  we  take  leave  of  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
merely  observing,  that  no  hydropathist  could  say  more  on  the 
subject  than  he  has  done,  and  that  the  continental  practice 
referred  to,  of  drinking  large  quantities  of  water  conjoined 
with  ample  exercise  and  regular  habits  of  life,  is  precisely 
that  practice  which  hydropathy  enjoins. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  observe,  that  under  Hydro- 
pathic treatment,  chronic  disease  frequently  becomes  acute,  for 
as  the  body  improves  in  strength  the  more  acutely  will  any  exist- 
ing disease  develope  itself,  aud  for  the  following  reason :  pain  is 
cansed  by  an  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  the  .system  of  some  morbid 
influence  residing  in  it,  and  the  stronger  the  constitution,  the 
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greater  efforts  will  it  make  to  remove  that  morbid  influence, 
and  therefore  the  greater  will  be  the  pain;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  body  is  enfeebled,  its  efforts  to  relieve 
itself,  though  continual,  are  weak  and  inefficient,  and  the  dis- 
ease remaining  in  the  sjrstem,  assumes  the  chronic  and  less 
Kinful  form.  Now  with  these  facts  before  them,  we  have 
en  amused  at  hearing  physicians  observe,  in  their  efforts  to 
decry  the  "  Water  System,"  "  Oh  it  is  good  for  the  general 
health,  but  nothing  more.''  When  speaking  thus  they  do  not 
however  reflect,  that  they  are  affording  the  strongest  possible 
testimony  in  support  of  the  system  which  they  seek  to  decry, 
inasmuch  as  every  physiologist,  from  Cape  Clear  to  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  admits  tne  principle,  that  the  cure  of  disease  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  powers  of  the  living  organism  alonei  and  it 
must  be  evident  that  the  more  you  strengthen  that  organism, 
the  more  you  increase  its  powers  to  cure  itself,  and  (fiminisb 
its  liability  to  future  disease. 

Having  trespassed  thus  far  on  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
we  would  conclude  by  inviting  them  and  the  medical  profession 
generally,  to  a  calm  and  dispassionate  investigation,  as  far  as 
their  opportunities  allow,  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  allopathic 
and  hydropathic  modes  of  treating  disease,  approaching  the  in- 
vestigation with  a  mind  devoid  of  prejudice  and  bigotry.  Their 
duty  to  themselves  and  to  society  demands  this  enquiry  from 
them — two  antagonistic  systems  (we  nse  the  term  advisedly)  are 
presented  for  their  acceptance,  which  will  they  lay  hold  of  ? 
To  assist  them  in  determining  this  point  we  would  recommend 
for  their  quiet  perusal,  either  or  all  of  the  works  alluded  to  in 
this  article,  the  study  of  which  will  be  found  interesting  and 
profitable.  If  they  conclude  that  drugs  are  wholesome  let 
them  by  all  means  be  swallowed,  but  if  they  are  proved  to  be 
injurious,  deleterious  and  unnecessary,  then  away  with  them  ; 
if  opiates  are  innocuous  let  them  be  retained,  but  if  they  congest 
the  liver,  sicken  the  stomach,  and  paralyse  the  actions  of  the 
vital  organs,  the  sooner  thev  are  erased  for  ever  from  the 
Hygienic  Pharmacopeia  the  better — let  them  gracefully  retire 
in  favor  of  the  improved  system  of  hot  stupes,  fomentations, 
and  the  abdominal  compress. 

We  would  askthemeaical  professionof  Ireland  to  reflect  on  the 
fact,  that  Dr.  Barter's  establishment  at  Blarney  contains  at  this 
moment  upwards  of  1 20  patients,  with  many  more  frequently  seek- 
ing for  admission  within  its  walk, most  of  whom  leave  the  estab- 
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lishment  ardent  converts  to  Hydropathy/ deterniined  for  th« 
rest  of  their  lives  to  "  throw  physio  to  the  dogs/'  fleeing  fron 
it  as  from  some  poisonous  thing.  It  will  not  do  for  them  to 
pooh  pooh  the  system^  and  tell  their  patients,  as  many  of  them 
do,  that  it  will  kill  them  j  snob  langnage  only  betnys  ignoranee 
on  their  part,  and  will  not  put  down  a  system  whioh  daily  givei 
the  lie  to  their  predictions  bv  affording  ocular  demonstration  of 
its  efficacy,  in  the  restored  health  and  blooming  cheek  of  many 
an  emaciated  friend.  Men  are  too  sensible  noW'^a^days  to  pin  their 
faith  on  the  dictum  of  a  medical  mun,  who  runs  down  a  svstem 
without  fairly  investigating  it,  and  examining  the  principles  on 
whioh  it  acts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pejudice  he  must  feel  in 
favor  of  his  own  particolar  system ;  but  if  a  mode  of  treatment 
be  rational,  producing  cured  when  every  other  system  of  treat* 
ment  has  failed,  and  recommend  itself  to  the  common  sense 
and  reason  of  mankind,  we  believe  such  a  principle  will  make 
its  way  despite  of  all  the  opposition  it  may  enoounter,  and  this 
very  progress  the  water  cure  is  at  present  making. 

The  very  simplicity  of  the  processes  of  the  water  cure,  which 
people  cannot  believe  capable  of  producing  the  effects  ascribed 
to  them,  has  chiefly  militated  against  its  more  universal  recep- 
tion, by  the  lay  public,  together  with  the  belief  (ingrained  by 
long  habit,)  in  the  absolute  necessity  for  drugs,  in  curing  di- 
sease ;  but  this  belief,  if  not  rationally  fouuded,  will  soon  give 
way :  were  the  condition,  however,  of  affairs  reversed,  and 
Hydropathy  become  as  old  a  system  aa  the  Allopathic,  this 
belief)  in  the  efficacy  of  an  old  sdiool,  might  be  securely  enter- 
tained; for  no  one  would  think  for  a  moment  of  ezdumgiDg  a 
system,  fixed,  intelligible  and  certain  in  its  action,  as  based  on 
scientific  principles,  and  consonant  with  the  laws  of  physiology, 
for  the  uncertain,  groping,  empirical,  and  injurious  practice  of 
drug  medication. 


Akt.  VI.— ''WIGS  ON  THE  GREEN." 
TEINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN, 

If  it  be  trae  that  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous,  there  may  yet  be  hope  for  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College.  Their  next  step  may  possibly  raise  them  to  the  sub- 
lime, for  tbeir  last  has  made  them  supremely  ridiculous. 
Having  been  exposed  to  the  fire  of  formidable  batteries  on  all 
sides  from  north  and  souths  English  and  Irish,  daily,  weekly, 
and  monthly,  they  in  solemn  conclave  resolve  to  open  fire  in 
return  and  thereupon  they  plant  with  mighty  preparation,  a 
pop-gun.    But  we  fear,  though 

"  —  Ifacilis  descensus  Averni, 
Sed  revocarc  gradum, — 
Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est — " 

A  brief  narrative  of  events  will  introduce  our  remarks.  Since 
Dr.  Shaw's  questions  on  the  hustings  in  April  last,  drew  public 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  college,  the  newspapers  of  Dublin, 
Belfast,  Cork,  Liverpool,  and  other  places,  have  kept  up  and  in- 
cre^ised  that  attention  by  a  continuous  series  of  articles.  The 
public  and  the  board  were  equally  amazed,  the  former  at  the  state 
of  things  now  discovered  for  the  first  time,  the  latter  nt  the  revo« 
lutionary  audacity  which  was  not  overawed  by  the  venerable  as- 
pect of  the  sacrosanct  seven.  In  their  dimsay  they  cast  about 
what  to  do.  Oh,  that  they  could  trace  some  of  those  sharp  miss- 
ives and  a  collegiate  hand !  the  arrow  marked  specially''  for  Alex- 
ander's eye,"  should  be  returned  with  envenomed  barb.  At 
last  they  hit  upon  a  grand  move  which  should,  as  they  hoped, 
crush  the  rebellion  in  the  bud.  They  remembered  that  two  of 
the  Fellows  had  actually  written  and  signed  two  letters  in  the 
newspapers.  To  be  sure  the  letters  were  of  the  most  innocent 
kind,  but  that  would  only  render  the  example  more  telling. 
These  gentlemen,  therefore,  were  summoned  before  the  board 
and  censured.  They  were  informed  that  the  statutes  forbid  any 
one  member  of  the  college  from  prosecuting  another  in  an  ex- 
ternal court,  on  pain  of  expulsion.  It  was  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  this  statute,  they  were  told,  to  write  on  College 
affairs  in  the  public  papers.    This  smells  of  casuistry.     It  was 
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at  all  events,  as  'the  Saturday  Beview  justly  remarked,  the 
queerest  recognition  on  record  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  press. 
The  Board  were  ill-advised  when  they  resolved  to  strain  an 
ancient  restriction  on  the  side  of  strictness.  These  rusty  fet- 
ters have  a  trick  of  snapping,  if  screwed  too  tightly. 
The  fact  is,  that  just  as  an  old  woman  of  eighty  will 
call  her  grandson  a  boy  after  he  has  passed  two  score,  the 
worthy  seniors  are  accustomed  to  r^ard  the  non-tators  as  mere 
schoolboys  whose  youth,  in  fact,  excludes  them  from  tutorships, 
and  who' will  be  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  and  come  down 
on  their  knees  at  an  angry  look  from  a  senior,  glad  to  get  off 
without  a  whipping.  These  schoolboys,  however,  are  old 
enough  to  be  bishops,  and  many  of  them  are  not  younger  than 
senior  fellows  themselves  used  to  be  in  olden  times.  So  the 
Board  found  they  had  caught  a  couple  of  Tartars.  The  fel- 
lows censured  appealed  to  the  visitors,  and  presently  after,  an 
article  was  announced  to  appear  in  the  Dublin  Univerniy 
Magazine,  which  would  at  once  carry  the  question  into  the 
Tiondon  press.  Here  was  a  pretty  pickle !  what  on  earth  was 
to  be  done  ?  The  first  move  was  to  establish  a  censorship  of 
the  press.  The  publishers  were  requested  to  cancel  the  arti- 
cle. This  of  course  they  could  not  do.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  do  tliem  the  favor  to  require  the 
author's  signature  to  every  article  published,  in  which  case  col- 
legiate discipline  might  be  brought  to  bear  again.  AU  in  vain. 
The  article  appeared,  sharp  and  decisive,  and  as  was  expected, 
the  London  papers*  immediately  took  up  the  question.  New 
plans  were  mooted  from  day  to  day.  Should  they  reply  ?  To 
do  so  in  their  own  names,  would  make  matters  worse.  Should 
they  prosecute  some  one  paper  for  libel  ?  Some  member  of 
the  Board  better  acquained  than  the  rest  with  modem  facts 
and  ideas,  reminded  them  that  the  law  of  libel  had  been 
changed.  At  last  a  move  was  actually  adopted,  that  the  sup- 
posed author  should  be  summoned,  and  required  to  confess. 
vVe  will  not  venture  to  afilrm  that  a  rack  was  obtained  from 
the  museum  to  have  its  persuading  powers  tried.  Fortunately 
accident  prevented  the  monstrous  scheme  from  being  carried 
out  immediately,  and  the  following  day  (which  was  Sunday,) 
brought  with  it  wiser  counsels.  But  something  must  be  done 
to  shew  that  the  Board  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  with  impunity. 
EZffiJUL !  the  publisher  of  the  Magazine  being  also  bookseller 
to  the  University,  was  informed  that  he  could  not  retain  both 
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offices ;  no  senior  Fellow  could  be  expected  to  enter  a  shop,  in 
which  the  first  object  to  meet  his  senses  would  be  tliat  nasty 
Magazine  with  the  shocking  mass  of  corruption,  which  had 
been  stined  in  its  pages.    Thus  the  only  sufferer  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Board  hitherto  has  been  a  bookseller.     With 
respect  to  the  censure  of  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Carmichael,  the 
▼isitors  will  probably  decide  before  this  is  published,  whe- 
ther  it  was  justified  by  the  statutes.    They  will  of  course 
make  every  allowance  for  the  Board,  who  as  a  plain  niat- 
ter-of.fact  body,  could  not  understand  that  the  phases  "  tri- 
bunal    of   public  opinion/'    "verdict  of  the  press/'    &c., 
were    not  to    be   taken  literally    as  implying  a  recognised 
court.     It  will  be  a  strong  temptation  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  one  of  the  visitors,  to  read  them  a  lecture  on  the  influ- 
ence of  words  on  thought.    We  shall  expect  to  see  this  notable 
instance  exposed  in  the  next  edition  of  his  Grace's  Logic.    As 
the  Board,  however,  have  recognised  the  existence  of  a  public 
tribunal,  we  hope  they  will  feel  bound  to  respect  its  decisions. 
If  the  visitors  should  decide  that  writing  in  the  newspapers 
is  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  what  will  be  the  result  ? 
First  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  punishment  enacted  by  the 
statute  is,  academically  speaking,  capital,  nothing  short  in  fact 
of  expulsion.     And  we  may  note  that  if  the  board  believed 
two  of  the  fellows  to  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  offence,  they 
might  have  told  them  plainly  that  the  next  offence  committed 
after  warning  would  be  visited  with  expulsion.    Would  the 
tribunal  of  public  opinion  tolerate  such  a  punishment  for  such 
an  offence  P    The  Board  in  fact  have  been  endeavouring  in 
thdr  usual  antiquated  fashion  to  follow  the  example  of  some 
of  the  Grecian  States,  who  used  occasionally  to  fortify  a  law 
by  making  it  capital  to  propose  its  repeal.    They  have  chosen  an 
unlucky  precedent,  and  an  unlucky  occasion  for  its  imitation. 
Their  attempt  must  utterly  fail.  There  is  no  need  to  sign  letters  in 
the  newspapers,  andthe  Board  will  gain  little  by  changing  avowed 
into  anonymous  publications.    They  will  talk  of  course  of 
*'  anonymous  scribblers**  but  with  little  effect,  as  long  as  they 
make  it  penal  to  quit  the  anonymous.    They  must  then  revive 
the  ^'  question*'  to  compel  authors  to  confess,  and  this  they 
have  shown  they  are  at  least  prepared  to  attempt.    But  more- 
over, one  can  surely  plead  in  any  court  by  word  of  mouth,  as 
well  as  by  writing ;  and  that  no  less  in  that  court  which  the 
Board  have  just  recognised  than  in  the  Queen's  Bench  ;  the 
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Jioard  must  therefore  either  shut  up  the  fellows  in  cells  to  pre- 
vent communication  with  the  outer  world,  or  must  have  its 
system  of  espionage,  its  Dionjsius'  Ear  which  will  convey  to  ita 
auernst  presence  the  murmurs  of  the  whole  city. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  violation  of  this  now  noted 
statute  which  we  can  call  to  mind  occurred  in  1852,  before 
the  University  Commission,  which  had  some  claim  to  be  re^ 
garded  as  a  Royal  Courts  though  not  judicial,  and  the  authority 
of  ^hich  in  respect  to  collegiate  matters,  the  Provost  and 
Senior  Fellows  expressly  declined  to  acknowledge.  Before 
that  court,  however,  the  Provost  brought  against  the  whole  cksa 
of  non  tutor  Fellows,  the  charge  of  being  useless  and  a  "  nur- 
sery of  discontent."* 

The  Board  might  have  had  some  ground  for  their  censure 
if  they  had  charged  the  two  fellows  with  a  violation  of  thai 
clause  in  the  fellow's  oath,  which  binds  them  to  promote  the 
health,  peace,  dignity  and  comfort  of  the  Senior  Fellows.  Were 
they  silly  enough  to  imagine  that  the  dignity  and  comfort  of 
the  Senior  Fellows  would  be  promoted  by  the  publication  of 
their  college  affairs  r  They  know  the  Board  long  enough  to 
be  aware  that  publicity  is  the  last  thing  it  desires.  Now  that  the 
proceedings  of  former  years  are  being  raked  up,  doubtless  the 
next  step  will  be  to  demand  the  regular  publication  of  all  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board  for  the  future :  alarming  foreboding  I 
Why,  how  could  those  nice  little  arrangements  of  which  Senior 
Fellows  now  reap  the  fruits  ever  have  been  adopted  if  publicity 
had  been  necessaiy?  The  Board  have  a  vested  right  to 
secrecy .t     Without  it  their  power  is  incomplete,  even  in  casea 

*  About  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  Irish  Parliament  found  it 
necessary  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Provost  Ghappels,  and  issued 
a  commission  for  the  purpose.  The  scholars  alleged  that  the  statute 
hound  them  not  to  give  information,  but  the  Parliament  made  short 
work  of  the  objection,  by  suspending  the  statute.  We  mention  tkb 
partly  to  show  that  a  commission  such  as  that  of  ld52»  would  accor- 
ding to  precedent  be  understood  to  come  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute. 

t  This  line  of  argument  suggested  in  jest,  has  been  actually  adopted 
by  the  Counsel  for  the  Board.  If  he  had  read  the  oath  he  would 
see  that  the  clause  cited  binds  every  fellow  to  promote  the  welfare, 
&c.  of  the  College,  and  of  every  member  thereof,  especially  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  It  therefore  binds  the  Senior  Fellows 
to  promote  the  welfare  and  dignity  of  the  non  tutors  or  scholars. 
Have  they  (to  borrow  Mr,  Brewster's  polite  phrase)  forgotten  their 
oath? 
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^ith  which  the  aothority  oF  the  Board  alone  is  competent  to 
deal,  a  sharp  watch  would  be  kept  upon  their  innovations  by 
the  other  members  of  the  College,  if  their  proceedings  were 
known.  This  would  of  itself  serve  as  a  check.  There  are 
other  cases,  however,  in  which  the  intervention  of  the  visitors 
or  of  the  crown  is  necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  measures  of 
the  Board.  With  the  help  of  secrecy  this  little  obstacle  is 
easily  surmounted.  An  apparently  innocent  resolution  comes 
before  the  visitors  or  the  government,  for  their  assent;  it  is  not 
opposed  by  any  members  of  the  College,  for  its  existence  is 
unknown  to  them,  but  of  course  this  silence  appears  to  the 
visitors  or  the  crown,  to  imply  consent,  and  consequently  the 
resolution  becomes  law.  It  may  not  be  discovered  until  it  is 
too  late  to  be  easily  remedied.  Probably  it  may  only  be  the 
small  end  of  a  wedge,  the  pressure  of  which  is  not  felt  until 
the  sanction  of  immemorial  usage  is  alleged  against  those  who 
complain  of  being  crushed.     The  remedy  is  publicity.* 

Do  these  remarks  seem  in  any  degree  exaggerated?  we 
would  ask  our  readers  to  recollect  tliat  it  is  only  a  few  years 
since  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  concocted  a  statute  intended 
to  be  a  sop  to  the  members  of  the  University  who  were  be- 
ginning to  ask  for  a  constitution.  This  statute  affected  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  some  two  thousand  [)er8ons,  now 
masters  of  arts,  besides  all  future  graduates,  yet  not  a  hint  of 
its  preparation,  much  less  of  its  contents,  was  conveyed  to  any 
of  those  persons  or  to  their  parliamentary  representatives.  It 
was  discovered  quite  accidentally  by  one  of  the  fellows,  as  our 
readers  may  remember,  in  the  printing  office,  where  it  had  lain 
printed  and  undergoing  corrections  from  time  to  time  for  two 
years,  and  it  finally  obtained  the  Boyal  sanction,  without  an 
opportunity  being  offered  to  any  member  of  the  University  to 
examine  or  to  discuss  its  merits,  or  to  suggest  amendment. 

*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  the  argument  put  forward 
on  behalf  of  the  Board,  that  the  candour  with  which  they  offered 
every  information  to  the  Boyal  Commissioners  proves  that  thp.y  do 
not  shrink  from  publicity,  and  contrasts  favorably  with  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Now  many  of  the  Colleges  in  these 
Universities  did  give  full  information  to  the  Commissioners ;  and 
those  which  refused  did  so  on  the  ground  that  they  were  private 
foundations,  and  forbidden  by  their  founder's  statutes  to  acknowledge 
the  Commissioners  authority.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  a  royal 
foundation,  governed  by  roval  statutes,  and  wholly  subject  to  the 
royal  authority,  to  refuse  information  asked  by  the  founder  would 
be  absurd. 
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No;  that  would  interfere  with  the  object  of  the  Board  which 
was,  seeing  that  the  University  was  likely  to  obtain  some 
constitutioDi  to  secure  for  themselves  alone  the  power  of 
framing  if,  and  thereby  of  neutralizing  by  subtle  clauses,  any 
apparent  privileges  which  might  be  granted.     The  measnre 
which    resulted    from   this  notable    policy,    was  character- 
ized by  the  clearness  and  exactness  familiar  to  all  students, 
of    board-room   literature.      As  to  the   grammar  of  it,  we 
should  like  to  know  whether  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
would  consider  a  man  qualified  to  be  secretary  to  an  important 
board,   who  after  two  years  devoted  to   preparation  of  his 
exercise,  should  write  of  "  all  such  power  as  to  the  Provoet, 
Fellows  and  Scholars,  have  been  given  granted  or  possessed.^ 
But  there  is  a  more  serious  fault*     In  the  opinion  of  a  great 
lawyer,  the  letters  patent,  if  understood  in  the  only  sense  which 
the  words  naturally  can  bear,  would  be  of  necessity  wkolh 
void.    The  words  must  be  taken  in  a  non-natural  sense,  if 
they  are  to  have  any  force  at  all.     In  this  a  device  intended  to 
familiarize  the   Dublin   Students   with    ''non-natural"   con- 
struction ?    But  in  whatever  sense  the  words  are  taken,  the 
letters  patent,  according  to    high    legal  anthority,  do  not 
accomplish  what  they  were  intended  to  do,  but  somethingwholly 
different,  and  what  they  have  done  has  been  executed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  unsettled  the  most  important  practical 
points  of  detail.     To  complete  the  insolence  (we  can  call  it 
no  less)  of  this  proceeding  of  the  Board  the  letters  patent  when 
obtained  were  not  communicated  to  those  concerned ;  we  dare- 
say the  Junior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  were  favored  with  a 
copy,  but  the  members  of  the  University  Senate  or  those  en- 
titled to  become  such,  were  left  in  ignorance  of  the  new  law 
affecting  them. 

Another  instance  less  noticed  is  the  Queen's  letter  of  1851, 
giving  compensation  for  renewal  fines.  It  is  probable  that  the 
renewal  fines  were  divided  by  the  Provost  and  senior  fellows, 
at  an  early  period ;  the  fact  is,  the  amount  was  formerly  too 
small  to  cause  any  dispute,  and  moreover,  from  the  secrecy  of 
the  Board,  no  one  else  could  know  what  estates  were  leased,  or 
what  fines  were  received.  We  cannot  discover  in  the  statutes 
any  justification  for  this  distribution,  other  than  the  negative 
one  that  it  is  not  prohibited.  The  Statutes  provide  *'  in  order 
that  the  intention  of  increasing  the  salaries,  may  be  carried 
into  etfect,''    that  in  all   College  leases,    "  the  Statutes  of 
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Ireland  in  saoh  cases  made  and  provided  be  fully  observed, 
namely,  that  one  half  of  the  annual  value  be  reserved  as  rent. 
Now  the  statute  of  Charles  I.,  here  referred  to  was  enacted  with 
regard  to  ail  colleges,  hospitals,  ecclesiastical  corporations,  and 
bishops,  for  its  intention  is  expressly  stated  to  be,  to  prevent 
the  future  revenues  of  such  corporations  from  being  anticipat- 
ed ;  to  prevent,  for  example,  a  bishop  from  leasing  the  see 
lands  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  to  his  successor  only  an 
insignificant  annual  rent.  It  was  not  implied  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  that  governons  of  hospitals,  or  of  colleges,  had  the 
right  of  appropriating  the  fines  to  their  own  private  use.  If 
it  had  beea  so,  the  intention  expressed  would  have  been,  to 
preserve  a  sufficient  revenue  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
respective  corporations.  And  the  very  same  observation  ap- 
plies to  the  intention  expressed  in  the  college  statute,  which  is 
to  provide  for  future  increase,  and  to  prevent  the  Senior 
Fellows  from  absorbing  the  entire  of  the  College  revenues. 
The  reader  may  naturally  ask,  how  is  it  in.  other  foundation. 
In  Trinity  College,Cambridge,  which  in  many  respects  resembles 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  fines  are  divided  according  to  a 
fixed  ppoportioB  among  all  the  fellows.  In  Brasenose, 
Oxford,  the  senior  fdlows  *  divide  the  fines,  but  the  commis- 
sioners state  that  they  do  not  consider  the  arrangement  justified 
by  the  statotes.  The  Dublin  statutes  make  no  special 
mention  of  fines,  but  they  provide  that  if  the  revenues  of 
the  College  should  admit  of  an  increase  in  the  salaries 
then  enad;ed,  the  same  proportion  should  be  preserved. 
Whether  this  elause  determines  the  distribution  of  the  fines, 
as  well  as  the  rents,  let  the  reader  judge.  However,  that  may 
be  the  Board  put  the  matter,  as  they  supposed,  beyond 
question,  by  obtaining  in  1851,  (while  the  University  Com* 
mUnonert  were  sitting  in  Englandy)  a  Queen's  letter,  granting 
them  j£800  per  annum  each  in  lieu  of  the  fines  which  they 
resigned  to  tlie  common  chesl.  Of  course,  nobody  step|)ed 
forward  to  say  to  the  Qovernment,  Let  not  tlie  que.^tion  of 
the  legality  of  the  distribution  of  the  fines,  be  prejudiced  by 
Ibis    commutation,t    for   the    whole    matter    was  arranged 

*  It  may  be  worth  notice  that  the  Senior  Fellows  of  BraBeno»e, 
are,  at  least  some  of  them,  actually  junior  in  College  standing  to  the 
non-tutors  of  T.O.D. 

t  We  of  course,  have  not  seen  the  letters  patent,  but  we  suppoie 
that  legally  they  do  not  prejudice  the  previous  question. 
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privately.  Now  we  do  not  want  to  have  thb  part  of  the 
Senior  Fellows'  revenue  distuibed;  they  oaght  to  have  a 
pretty  good  salary,  and  this  is  now  the  most  unobjectionable 
part  of  their  income.  But  there  are  one  or  two  points  to 
which  we  would  direct  attention ;  first,  we  have  here  a  manifest 
confession^  that  the  revenues  of  the  College  have  admitted  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  original  statutable  salaries ;  but  in 
violation  of  the  statute,  that  increase  has  been,  since  1758, 
wholly  given  to  the  Senior  Fellows.  Their  fixed  income  has 
increased  nine  fold  since  that  date,  while  that  of  all  other  officers 
in  the  College  has  remained  the  same.  That  increase,  bow- 
ever,  does  not  by  any  means  represent  the  augmentation  of 
their  whole  income.  There  are  sundry  other  sources  of 
revenue  not  yet  sanctioned  by  Royal  Letter.  There  are  the 
Degree  Fees,  of  which  a  good  deal  has  been  heard  lately. 
There  are  the  Decrements,  under  which  head  the  Senior 
Fellows  receive  an  amount  which,  doubtless  to  suggest  its 
insignificance,  they  reduce  in  their  answer  to  the  Commission- 
ers to  a  weekly  sum.  Each  Senior  Fellow,  say  they,  is  paid 
three  farthings  a  week  by  each  pensioner.  They  might,  one 
would  think,  have  done  the  thing  respectably  when  they  were 
about  it,  and  made  it  a  penny  a  week,  with  the  customary  sod 
of  turf.  Then  there  is  an  additional  fee  paid  to  each  Senior 
Fellow  in  turn  as  Senior  Lecturer,  and  passing  over  the 
minor  fees,  there  is  lastly,  an  income  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on 
the  whole  College  revenues  paid  to  each  Senior  Fellow  in 
turn,  as  Receiver's  Fees.  All  these  fees  are  alike  unsupported 
by  the  statutes,  all  alike  were  introduced,  no  one  knows  how, 
and  all  were  condemned  by  the  Commissioners.  How  soon  it 
may  please  the  Board  to  obtain  a  royal  letter,  granting  them 
a  fixed  annual  compensation  in  lieu  of  these  fees,  we  cannot 
tell ;  perhaps  they  have  done  so  abready.  We  rather  thinks 
however,  that  the  publicity  which  has  been  given  to  Coll^ 
affairs  lately,  will  interfere  with  any  comfortable  settlement  of 
this  kind.  A  royal  letter  will  hardly  be  granted,  without 
some  little  inquiry ;  and  if  the  compensation  for  renewal  fines, 
had  not  been  obtained  by  an  able  stroke  of  policy,  before  the 
Dublin  Commission  sat,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  not  have 
been  tacitly  submitted  to,  without  some  stipulation  as  to  the 
other  items  to  which  we  have  referred. 

We  have  observed  that  the  period  at  which  these  several 
fees  were  introduced,  is  unknown,  but  unless  we  are  mistaken^ 
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we  can  point  oat  at  leaat,  a  limit,  and  not  only  so,  but  t'le 
event  which  probably  led  to  the  adoption  of  these  innovations. 
The  docoments  accessible  to  the  public  are  but  few,  so  that 
we  are  obliged  to  pick  out  and  follow  up  the  slightest  traces, 
as  much  as  if  we  were  investigating  the  early  history  of  Rome. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  go  back  much  more  than  a  century. 
We  need  not  remind  the  reader  of  the  clauses  in  the  Caroline 
Statutes  directing  that  when  the  College  revenues  should 
admit  of  it,  an  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  fellows,  &c.,  should 
be  made  in  the  same  proportion  as  was  thereby  assigned ;  the 
Board,  with  consent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Visitors,  hav- 
ing  power  to  make  such  augmentation.  Now  the  first  recorded 
increase  is  that  to  which  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Chancellor, 
gave  his  assent  in  1721.  We  sliould  expect,  therefore,  that 
the  salarien  recited  in  his  letter  as  then  existing,  should  be 
the  same,  or  at  least,  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  enacted 
by  Gbarlea  L,  or  else  that  allusion  should  be  made  to  some 
former  augmentation.  Not  so :  a  reader  of  the  letter  would 
indeed  necessarily  conclude  that  it  contained  the  very  first 
augmentation,  and  that  the  salaries  were  those  originally  fixed, 
but  on  a  comparison,  we  find  that  at  some  previous  period,  an 
increase  had  taken  place  doubtless  by  decree  of  the  Board,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  salaries  of  the  Fellows  now  appear 
tripled,  while  those  of  the  native  scholars  were  not  increased 
at  all.  Further,  the  salary  of  the  Senior  Lecturer  had  now 
reached  four  times  its  original  amount,  while  that  of  the  Sub-  ^ 
lecturers  at  first  equal  to  it,  had  been  only  doubled.  The 
Chancellor's  letter  augments  all  these  salaries  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  restore  exactlv  (except  in  the  case  of  the  Provost,) 
the  original  proportion.^  In  order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary 
to  add  two  pounds  here ;  twenty-three  pounds,  six  shillings, 
and  eight  pence  there ;  twenty-five  shillings  to  a  third,  and 
80  on.  That  this  shews  a  desire  to  restore  the  old  proportion, 
is  nmnifest,  yet  this  intention  is  not  stated.  This  rather  looks 
as  if  the  statute  had  been  violated  before,  but  that  it  was 
better  to  remedy  the  mischief  quietly,  than  to  take  any  notice 
of  the  illegality.    But  who  took  the- pains  to  have  it  remedied  ? 

*  Most  of  the  salaries  of  the  officers  had  been  doubled,  except 
those  of  the  Senior  Lecturer,  and  the  of  Deans,  which  had  been  quad- 
rupled ;  those  of  the  Fellows,  tripled  ;  of  the  scholars,  not  natives, 
increased  two  and  a-balf  times.  The  letter  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
xnade  oil  the  salaries  five  times  the  original  amount. 
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In  the  first  plaoe  the  scholars  were  the  piurtj  chiefly  aggrieved, 
but  without  help  from  those  in  authority,  they  could  do  little. 
The  Senior  Fellows  were  not  likely  to  give  them  this  help  of  their 
own  mere  motion.    But  in  the  second  fdace  the  Provost  was 
Dr.   Baldwin,  then  but  recently  (four  years  before)  appointed, 
and  his  character  is  better  known  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
Provost  of  former  times.    He  is  known  to  have  been  constantly 
in  opposition  to  the  Senior  Fellows ;  he  nominated  Fellows 
more  than  once,  and  scholars  ouoe,  i^inst  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Board ;  and  on  one  occasion  even  procured  the  ex- 
pulsion of  a  Senior  Fellow.  This  Provost,  Baldwin,  is  traditionall? 
reported  to  have  been  a  kind  governor  to  the  scholacs  and 
students  generally,  and  of  his  popularity  with  them,  after  the 
period  now  referred  to,  we  have  a  lasting  proof  in  his  portrait 
which  to-day  hangs  in  the  dining-ball ;  and  which  was  procured 
''  by  voluntary  subscription  of  the  scholars  as  a  mark  uf  their 
respect  /'  such  an  honor  was  never  paid  to  any  other  Provost, 
and  we  think  it  goes  far  to  prove  that  to  him  the  scholars 
were  indebted  for  the  recognition  and  assertion  of  their  elaims. 
The  next  and  last  augmentation  took  place  in  1758,  also  ia 
the  Provostship  of  Dr.   Baldwin,  and  only  a  few  months  pre- 
vious to  his  death.     He  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  Senior  Fellows 
at  £100,  of  the  Juniors  at  £40,  and  of  the  Native  Scholars  at 
£20.     Although  the  value  of  money  has  fallen  oousideFaU; 
since  that  date,  the  nominal  salaries  remain  the  same.    It  was 
probably  after  this  time  that  the  method  of  augmentation  by  fees 
was  adopted,  for  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  any  trouble 
would  be  taken  to  increase  the  Bursar's  salary  from  twent;  to 
fifty  pounds,  if  he  were  in  receipt  of  five  per  cent  in  tbe 
College  Bevenues,  or  that  a  paltry  sum  of  four  pounds  would 
be  added  to  the  salary  of  the  Senior  Lecturer,  if  the  salary 
formed  an  insignificant  part  of  his  income.     But  as  long  as  all 
the  Junior  Fellows  were  Tutors,  deriving  the  greatest  part  of 
tbeii  income  from  the  fees  of  their  pupils,  there  was  no  sufficieat 
motive  for  objecting  to  the  fees  which  the  board  might  resolve 
to  exact  for  the  improvement  of  their  own  incomes.    Tbe 
scholars  in  fact  were  then  the  only  party  who  had  reason  to 
complain,  and  that  solely  on  the  grounds  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently mention.    The  foundation  of  Non-Tutor  fellowships  al- 
tered this.     On  the  impolicy  of  that  act  we  shall  not  awell. 
But  we  may  observe  that  the  object  at  which  it  aimed  was  of 
itself  sufficient  to  condemn  it.     That  object  we  are  iuforucd 
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was  to  indaoe  the  junior  men  by  the  pressure  of  poverty  to  ac- 
eept  the  college  livings^  and  thus  to  ensure  a  succession  of  va- 
candes*  No  means  of  securing  the  acceptance  of  livings  could 
well  be  more  obiectiooal ;  and  supposing  it  to  succeed  the  only 
circulation  resulting  in  the  body  of  Fellows  would  be  in  the  tail, 
the  motion  in  the  upper  members  being  as  sluggish  as  ever. 
The  proper  means  to  have  adopted  would  have  been  as  diminu- 
tion of  the  great  inequalities  of  a  Fellow's  income  in  the  dif- 
ferent stages  through  which  he  passes.  At  present  every  ten 
years  added  to  a  Fellow's  life  actually  increases  considerably  the 
value  of  his  life  interest  in  his  Fellowship^  the  nearer  approach 
to  the  great  prizes  much  more  than  counterbalancing  the  di- 
minished expectation  of  life.  On  the  contrary  the  value  of  any 
^oe  with  a  fixed  salary  is  of  course  contiuuUy  lessened^  and 
by  this  double  action  the  Fellows  become  more  and  more 
permanently  fixed^  the  higher  they  rise  in  the  list.  Moreover, 
this  inequality  is  in  fact  increasing^  and  therefore  we  may  ex- 
pect a  still  smaller  number  of  vacancies  in  future,  and  a  still 
slower  promotion  (on  an  average  of  many  years)  of  Non  Tutors. 
Then  gentlemen  will  of  course  devote  their  energies  to  some 
non-CoUegiate  occupation,  and  the  best  years  of  their  lives 
will  be  wholly  lost  to  the  College.  They  cannot  apply  them- 
selves to  study  and  research  such  as  would  make  them,  as  they 
are  well  quali6ed  to  become,  distinguished  ornaments  of  the 
university.  No;  if  some  reform  is  not  effected  the  existence 
of  this  Dody  of  ill  paid  Non-Tutors  through  the  six  steps  of 
which  every  Fellow  must  pass,  will  ruin  the  efficiency  of  the 
College.  This  is  no  exaggerated  statement;  we  are  sure  of  this, 
that  the  more  the  reader  reflects  upon  it  the  more  will  he  be 
amazed  that  such  a  monstrous  arrangement  should  be  allowed  to 
continue,  the  effect  of  which  is  in  short  to  prevent  the  College 
from  obtaining  any  benefit  from  ten  or  more  of  the  best  years 
of  each  Fellow's  Ufe.  Even  this  does  not  represent  the  whole 
evil,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  teachers  are  required  in 
subjects  not  studied  for  the  Fellows^hip  examination,  but  when 
is  the  future  lecturer  to  prepare  himself  for  these?  While  he 
is  a  Non-Tutor,  his  time  is  occupied  in  making  a  livelihood  by 
means  of  the  knowledge  he  has  already  acquired,  and  when  he 
becomes  a  Tutor  at  middle-age,  is  be  then  in  favourable  circum- 
stances for  commencing  the  study  of  a  new  subject  ?  Is  he 
even  likely  to  commence  at  that  late  period,  to  apply  himself  to 
original  research  in  the  subjects  of  which  he  i:j  already  master? 
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Those  who  are  most  experienced  in  the  work  of  private  tuition  will 
be  best  able  to  answer.  Who  can  say  what  woold  be  the  result 
of  a  contrary  system,  one  which  would  enable  every  fellow  for  the 
year  or  two  following  his  election,  to  improve  himself  by  foreign 
travel  (as  Bishop  Berkeley  did),  or  by  the  study  of  some  special 
branch  for  which  he  might  have  some  taste?  It  is  needless  at 
present  to  dwell  further  on  this  point.  The  Scholars'  case  de- 
mands a  brief  notice. 

The  case  of  the  scholars  as  we  would  put  it,  is  briefly  this. 
It  is  desirable  that  a  clever  and  industrious  young  man  should 
be  able  to  obtain  for  himself  a  maintenance  at  the  G>llege  ex- 
pense during  his  preparation  for  the  business  of  his  profession, 
if  not  during  the  whole  of  his  undergraduate  course.  But  it 
18  not  desirable  that  by  a  single  success  early  in  his  career,  lie 
should  secure  such  a  maintenance  for  any  lengthened  period, 
as  this  would  in  most  cases  tend  only  to  encourage  him  iu 
indolence  ever  after.  The  latter  proposition  will  not  we  pre- 
sume be  denied ;  with  respect  to  the  former  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  in  every  College  in  the  realm,  except  Trinity 
College,  an  able  student  may  by  his  own  exertion  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  ordinary  collegiate  studies,  obtain  an  income  suffi- 
cient at  least  to  render  resort  to  school  teaching  or  the  like  un- 
necessary.  In  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  a  scholar  on  the  foonda^ 
tion  of  one  of  the  royal  schools  may  do  the  like ;  but  students 
from  other  schools,  however  industrious  or  accomplished,  will 
not  be  rewarded  by  the  College  with  a  public  maintenance. 
We  shall  not  argue  that  philosophically  speaking  it  is, desirable, 
especially  iu  a  poor  country  like  this,  that  ample  provisiou 
should  be  made  for  such  students.  We  are  mistaken  if  the 
country  will  not  think  icself  entitled  to  demand  it. 

But  for  those  few  persons  who  approve  of  leaving  things  as 
they  are  we  would  observe,  that  other  Colleges,  as  we  liave 
shown,  do  make  such  provision  ;  and  multitudes  of  students 
who  are  not  rich,  but  give  good  promise  of  future  distinction, 
will  be  infallibly  attracted  to  those  Colleges  where  whatever 
merit  they  have  is  sure  to  be  recognised,  not  by  a  piece  of 
parchment  but  by  the  more  satisfactory  honor  of  one  or  more 
scholarships,  worth  from  five  to  one  hundred  pounds  a-year, 
which  will  both  encourage  and  enable  them  to  apply  themselves 
to  their  studies  with  increased  diligence,  so  that  they  mav 
throw  lustre  on  their  College,  and  thus  give  it  a  new  attraction 
lor  future  btudcnts.   Tiiis  is  the  manner  iu  whidi  the  existence 
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of  such  prizes  promotes  the  prosperity,  and,  therefore,  again 
increases  the  revenues  of  ihe  College  which  is  liberal  enough 
to  found  them.  It  is  a  uiost  short-sighted  policy  which  cuts 
down  the  prizes  in  a  great  place  of  education,  such  as  Trinity 
College.  But  it  is  said,  the  present  scholarships  are  good 
enough  for  the  class  of  men  who  obtain  them,  considering  the 
moderate  attainments  which  the  examination  requires.  A 
manufacturer  might  as  reasonably  decline  to  introduce  an  im- 
proved article  into  the  market  on  the  ground  that  the  existing 
article  was  fully  equivalent  to  the  price  paid  for  it,  and  satisfied 
the  demand.  But  he  knows  that  a  oetter  article  may  com- 
mand a  better  price  and  bring  a  better  custom  to  his  own 
establishment.  And  one  would  think  it  equally  plain  that  the 
nature  of  the  competition  must  be  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  prize.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the  Fellowship  Ex- 
amination furnishes  an  illustration  of  this  obvions  principle. 
True,  reply  the  Board  in  1843,  but  increased  competition  is 
much  to  be  deprecated  ;  a  greater  number  of  students  than  at 
present  would  be  drawn  off  from  their  ordinary  studies  to  read 
for  scholarships,  and  would  be  seriously  injured  thereby.  We 
protest  we  are  amazed  at  this  statement  proceeding  from  the 
heads  of  the  College.  Beading  for  scholarships  has  positively, 
they  tell  us,  an  injurious  effect  on  the  education  of  the  students, 
and  of  course  it  follows  that  the  only  benefit  to  the  successful 
candidate  is  the  small  pecuniary  emolument.  If  this  be  true, 
the  sooner  all  examinations  for  College  prizes  are  swept  away  the 
better.  But  in  accordance  with  the  second  principle  mentioned 
above  we  think  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  raise  all  the  seventy 
scholarships  to  a  value  much  larger  than  the  present.  If  the 
old  distinction  of  native  and  other  scholars  had  been  retained, 
the  salary  of  both  classes  being  increased,  if  not  exactly  in 
their  original  proportion  as  provided  by  the  statute,  yet  so  m 
to  preserve  a  considerable  advantage  to  the  native  schokr, 
then  these  more  profitable  places  might  very  well  be  disposed 
of  by  appointing  to  them  those  scholars  who  weie  most  distin- 
guished at  their  Degree  Examination.  This  distinction  was 
abolished,  indeed,  in  1828  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  some 
measure  should  not  now  be  adopted  which  would  have  a  similar 
effect.  It  is  not  necessary  to  found  new  Scholarships,  it  is 
sufBcient  to  carry  out  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Statutes 
themselves,  and  make  thirty  of  the  existing  Scholarships  of 
much  higher  value  than  the  rest.    Scholars  who  distinguished 
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themselves  at  the  Degree  Examination  or  at  the  Theological 
Examination  should  be  eligible  to  these  places,  and  ahoold 
hold  for  a  period  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board.    And  we  are  not 
sure  that  the  Board  might  not  adopt  a  hint  of  another  kind 
given  by'  the  ancient  practice  of  the  College.     It  was  formerlj 
tile  cnstom,  before  each  examination  for  Scholarships,  to  read 
over  the  list  of  the  existing  scholars  in  the  higher  classes,  and 
remove  those  who  had  been  most  n^ectfnl  of  their  studies, 
so  as  to  increase  the  nnmber  of  Tacancies.    Now  we  do  not 
wish  to  leave  such  a  very  arbitrary  power  in  the  bands  of  the 
Board.    We  know  that  in  formw  times  it  was  much  abused; 
but  it  is  not  venr  difficult  to  fix  some  definite  standard  of  the 
distinction  which  every  scholar  riiould  be  required  to  attain  ia 
order  to  be  entitled  to  retain  his  Scholarship.    A  provision  of 
this  kind  is  actually  enforced  with  regard  to  the  Bell's  scholarB 
in  the  English  Univernties,aiid  with  respect  to  Queen's  scholars 
(elected  from  the  Boyal  schools)  in  our  own.    These  last  are 
required  to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  distinction  every  year, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  University  scholars  we  should  enforoe 
this  rule  only  in  connection  with  the  Degree  Examinatioo. 
We  would  make  a  scholar's  salary  after  that  period  depend 
wholly  on  the  distinction  he  had  obtained.    But  in  the  case 
of  Undergraduates  also  there  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  number 
of  exhibitions  or  other  prizes  to  raise  the  income  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  meritorious  students  to  £50  a-year.    An 
Exhibitioner  from  the  Boyal  schools  may  have  £50  in  additicm 
to  his  Scholarship  and  other  offices,  and  in  many  oases  may 
enjoy  an  income  of  £80  or  £90,  but  this  is  a  peculiar  privilege 
of  the  students  from  those  schools*    It  may  be  said  that  the 
foundation  of  Exhibitions  may  be  left  to  private  munificence. 
We  regret  indeed  that  Dublin  College  has  not  enjoyed  to  a 
greater  extent  the  benefits  of  private  foundation.    But  if  the 
ftinds  of  the  College  itself  are  adequate,  as  we  believe  they 
are,  let  a  portion  of  them  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.    No 
better  investment  could  be  made,  for  a  tenfold  return  will 
accrue  to  the  College  in  the  way  already  suggested,  and 
through  the  College  to  every  member  of  it.      Aliberal  and 
judicious  distribution  of  rewards,  fitted  to   attract   men  of 
first-rate  abilities,  to  develop  their  powers  and  to  retain  them  in 
the  College,  will  do  more  for  its  prosperity  by  a  thousand  times 
than  a  few  paltry  successes  in  lists  which  a  great  Universicj 
ought  not  to  condescend  to  enter. 
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But  we  are  often  told  the  Scholarships  and  Fellowships  of 
Trinity  College  are  really  superior  in  value  to  those  in  the 
English  Colleges*  This  is  an  example  of  the  fallacy  of  averages. 
By  a  similar  fallacy  it  mi^ht  be  inferred  that  if  one  hundred  new 
scholarships  of  ten  pounds  a-year,  and  ten  of  fifty  pounds,  weni 
formed  tbeCoUege  would,  on  the  whole,  be  woise  provided  than 
it  is.  It  is  true  that  the  average  salary  of  each  seboMnhip  in  Ox- 
ford ia  aboQt  £15,  and  in  Cambridge  about  £17,  but  in  the  Col- 
lies of  the  former  University  theve  are  altogether  about  four 
hundred  scholarships^  and  in  the  latter  nearly  eight  hundred. 
The  low  average  value  is  caused  by  the  vast  number  of  foun- 
dations of  small  value.  Bikt  it  does  not  follow  that  the  average 
income  of  each  scholar  is  BM  above  stated.  On  looking  at  the 
Cambridge  University  Calendar,  we  find  that  in  one  College 
alooe  (Pembroke)  oliosen  at  random,  one  student  holds  three 
scholarships  worth,  together  £90,  another  four  worth  £10&, 
and  so  on.  Thus,  even  places  of  small  value  being  bdd  simul- 
taneously, may  make  up  an  important  prize.  But  there  are 
also  scholarships  of  large  value.  There  are  some  of  £60,  £70, 
£100,  and  upwards.  The  College  (Brasenose ;  Oxen)  has  16  ex- 
hibitions  oC  £120  each,  with  £35  worth  of  books.  But  without 
multiplying  particular  examples,  we  may  observe  that  in  Oxford 
there  are  at  least  fifty  scholarships  worth  on  an  average  £78 
per  annum,^  and  at  Cambridge,  th^re  are  116,  worth  on  an 
average  nearly  £50.  These  subm  are  exclusive  of  free  com^ 
mons.  As  to  the  fellowships,  a  similar  observation  may  be 
made.  If  the  avelage  salary  is  low  (about  220)  it  is  partly 
because  their  numb^  is  great,  557  ia  Oxford,  and  431  in 
Cambridge.  They  are  given  without  examination  (except  in 
two  Colleges)  generally  as  the  reward  of  merit,  which  when 
the  total  number  of  vacancies  is  fifty  or  sixty  yearly,  is  not,  ex- 
cept in  the  great  Coikgpg^  required  to  be  vei7  high ;  the  reward 
being,  in  fact,  proportioned  to  the  merit.  They  entail  no  duties, 
not  even  residence ;  they  may  be  held  with  remote  benefice?, 
sdiools,  or  other  preferments,  and  they  entitle  the  holder  in 
his  turn  to  the  valuable  College  livinga.t    A  fellowship  in 

♦  Not  including  the  Eldon  Law  Scholarship,  which  is  £200  a-year 
for  three  years,  or  the  Snell  foundation  at  Bslliol. 

t  Here  asain  to  anticipate  the  fallacy  of  averages,  it  is  aeceisary 
to  mention  that  each  tlnivefsity  has  between  70  and  80  livings,  whose 
nett  value  (given  in  the  Calendar)  is  over  £600,  and  a  proportionate 
Dumber  above  £400. 
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Dublin,  in  similar  circumstances,  is  worth  exactly  £40  Irish. 
The  fellowship  in  Dublin  is  made  valuable  only  when  combined 
with  a  Tutorship.  And  as  most  of  the  fellows  are  Tutors,  it 
is  common  to  compare  the  income  of  a  Tutor  in  Dublin,  with 
that  of  a  nonresident  fellow  without  duties  elsewhere.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  Tutors  in  Cambridge  have  very  large  incomes, 
in  some  of  the  Collies,  we  believe,  £800  or  £1000. 

Now  see  what  a  prospect  is  open  before  a  man  of  ability  in 
one  of  these  Universities;  from  the  verv  year  of  his  matricult- 
tion,  he  may  obtain  as  the  reward  of  his  diligence  and  atten- 
tion, prizes  amounting  to  over  £100  a-year;  this  enables  him 
to  apply  without  interruption  to  his  University  studies ;  be 
obtains,  perhaps  in  addition  to  his  College  prizes,  a  University 
Scholarship  worth  £75  ayear ;  he  distinguishes  himself  at  his 
degree  examinations,  and  obtains  a  further  increase  of  income 
besides  the  certainty  of  election  without  further  examination  to 
a  Fellowship  worth  from  £1^00  a-year  upwards.  If  he  chooses 
to  devote  himself  to  any  profesdonal  occupation  he  is  unfettered 
by  any  Collegiate  restrictions ;  if  on  the  contrary  he  should 
prefer  remaining  within  his  College,  he  has  no  duties  to  inter- 
fere with  his  pursuit  of  literary  studies,  or  if  he  choose,  he 
may  in  various  ways  increase  his  income,  a  Tutorship,  for  ex- 
ample, if  he  should  be  appointed  to  it  giving  him  a  very  hrge 
income  indeed.  And  lastly  there  is  a  large  number  of  more 
on  less  valuable  livings,"^  of  which  he  has,  in  his  rotation,  the 
refusal  He  may  be  elected  Head  of  his  College,  there  are 
nearly  as  many  heads  in  Oxford  as  Junior  Fellows  in  Dublin, 
or  University  Professor ;  in  short  a  man  of  ability  has  himself 
to  blame  if  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  choose  the  occupation 
most  congenial  to  him. 

Contrast  with  this  the  circumstance  of  the  Fellowship's  can- 
didate in  Dublin,  the  nH>st  distinguished  man  of  his  year,  who 
nevertheless  has  never  been  provided  by  his  ahna  mater  with 
a  sufficient  maintenance,  pursuing  his  studies  under  difficulties, 
obliged  perhaps  to  take  pupils  by  day,  and  read  for  FeUowship 
by  night,  ultimately,  perhaps,  after  years  of  toil,  disappointed 
in  his  aim,  not  for  want  of  merit,  but  because  no  vacancy  has 

•  Besides  the  livings  in  the  patronage  of  the  Oollege,  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are  usually  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy  supplied  from  men  of  distinction  in  the  respectiye  Univer- 
sities. 
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occurred  for  him,  failiog,  when  it  is  too  late  to  commence 
studying  for  a  different  profession,  and  then  perhaps  settling 
down  as  assistant  in  a  school  Or  if  he  does  succeed  finding 
himself  fixed  for  several  years  in  a  position  in  which  he  feels 
his  energies  cramped,  and  his  efforts  for  self-improvement 
checked ;  a  position  which  precludes  him  from  taking  profes- 
sional employment  out  of  College,  and  yet  does  not  provide 
him  with  regular  occupation  within^  at  least  not  on  terms 
which  would  render  it  prudent  for  him  to  accept  it.  If  the 
value  of  a  fellowship  is  diminishing  and  the  opportunities  of  ob* 
taining  it  becoming  rarer,  while  the  path  to  success  in  all  other 
professions  is  being  made  more  open  to  men  of  ability,  we  may, 
without  Beranger's  magic  glass,  see  the  future  Fellows  gra- 
dually becoming  Le9  Infiniment  PetUs. 
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Art.  VIL— STEPHEN  COPPINGER. 

Within  the  Iwt  five  months  hpve  passed  away  three  veteran 
soldiers  in  the  ranka  of  the  old  Catholic  Association  which, 
organised  by  the  great  leader,  O'Connell,  fought  and  won  the 
glorious  battle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Without  aiming 
to  emulate  the  diamond  wit  and  sh^wy  flowers  of  8heil,or  the 
vehement  eloquence  of  "  Honest  Jack  Lawless/'  the  names 
of  Nicholas  Purcell  O'Gorman,  Eneas  M'Donell,  and  Stephen 
Coppinger,  formed  at  one  time  an  important  engine  of  coneeo- 
trated  oratorical  strength  which  accomplished  some  very 
remarkable  cases  of  political  conversion,  apd  no  doubt  bad 
considerable  effect  in  breaking  down  the  hostile  policy  of  our 
rulers. 

In  the  midst  of  life,  and  of  health,  and  of  happiness,  we 
are  in  death.  On  Friday,  May  28th,  we  met  Mr.  Uoppinger, 
and  while  the  sensations  of  heart  and  hand,  produced  by  the 
hearty  "  shake"  with  which  he  usually  greeted  his  friends,  were 
still  vibrating,  we  heard  of  his  sadly  sudden  death.  Mr.  Cop- 
pinger  departed  this  life  on  Saturday  morning.  May  a9th. 

As  Coppinger  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  an  important 
national  band,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  a 
few  words  of  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Born  in  1795,  of  an  old  and  respectable  family  in  the 
County  Cork,  of  which  the  patriot  prelate,  Dr.  Coppinger  of 
Cloyne,  was  a  member,  Mr.  Coppinger  received  the  advanta- 
ges of  a  sound  early  education,  and  a  subsequently  successful 
course  through  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  His  father,  Thomas 
Stephen  Coppinger,  of  Leemount,  in  the  County  Cork,  obser- 
ved some  indications  of  talent  in  the  boy,  and  spared  neither 
pains  nor  expense  in  developing  it. 

Mr.  Coppinger  was  an  alumnus  of  Alma  Mater  during  the 
struggle  between  John  Wilson  Croker  and  William  Conyngham 
Pluuket  for  the  representation  of  the  University ;  and  Mr, 
Coppinger  was  stored  with  interesting  anecdotes  illustrative  of 
that  exciting  contest.  Amongst  the  number,  we  have  heard 
him  tell  the  following.  Croker,  although  a  high  Tory,  advo- 
cated the  question  of  Emancipation  as  warmly  as  Plunket 
himself;  and  Dr.  Sands,  the  Provost,  (afterwards  successively 
Bishop  of  Killaloe  and  Cashel),  a  man  of  liberal  and  enlarged 
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ideas,  wavered  as  to  whether  he  should  support  Plunket  or  his 
conservative  rival.  A  recollection  of  the  very  virulent  tone  of 
Plunket's  speech  on  the  trial  of  Bobert  Eminet,  gave  Dr. 
Sands  a  personal  distaste  towards  Planket,and  the  Provost  finally 
decided  upon  giving  his  vote  and  interest  to  Croker.  Plunket 
heard  some  rumours  of  the  operating  cause  of  Dr.  Sand's 
dislike  towards  him,  and  relying  upon  his  great  powers  of 
logic  and  persuasion,  he  sought  and  obtained  an  interview 
with  the  Provost  in  order  to  explain  his  conduct  on  the  memo- 
rable state  prosecution  in  question.  "  Here,"  said  Plunket, 
drawing  a  document  from  his  pocket,  ''  here  is  the  report  of 
mj  speech,  verbatim :  read  it,  and  test  by  ocular  demonstration, 
whether  the  language  expressed  by  me  upon  that  occasion  has 
not  been  grossly  exaggerated."  "  Sir,''  replied  Sands,  "  I 
HBARD  it,  and  that  is  enough!"''^ 

Early  in  1828  the  plan  of  the  Catholic  Association  was 
struck  out  by  O'Connell  and  Sheil  at  Glancullen,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Christopher  Fitesimon,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the 
Hanaper.  This  powerful  confederation  soon  assumed  a  decided 
siiape,  attitude,  and  tone ;  and  amongst  its  first  adherents  we 
find  the  name  of  Stephen  Coppirger.  He  had  only  a  short 
time  previously  been  called  to  the  bar — namely,  in  Hillary 
Term,  1819 — and  he  well  knew  that  in  openly  joining  what 
the  government  of  the  day  regarded  as  a  treasonable  conven- 
tion he  bade  adieu  to  all  hope  of  professional  advancement. 
Mr.,  afterwards  the  Eight  Hon.  Anthony  Richard  Blake,  a 
Gatbolie  barrister,  had  just  been  appointed  to  the  high  office 
of  Chief  Remembrancer  of  the  Exchequer,  an  event  which 
had  no  small  effect  in  fanning  the  flame  of  ambition  in  the 
Catholic  bar,  especially  among  the  young  and  ardent  members 
of  that  body. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1824,  that  Mr.  Coppinger 
became  a  frequent  and  a  fluent  speaker  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Catholic  Association ;  and  from  that  date  until  the  achieve- 
ment of  Emancipation  his  name  is  continually  met  with  in  the 

*  It  is  right  to  add  that  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  in  his  interesting 
anecdotal  work,  •*  Curran  and  his  Contemporaries,"  mentions  that 
Plunket  remonstrated  with  Dr.  Sands  in  language  of  such  force  and 
eloquence  that  the  Provost  at  length  relented,  and  eventually  became 
one  of  his  most  devoted  partisans.  No  version  of  Mr.  Coppinger's 
anecdote  on  the  subject  has  ever  been  published  before  the  present 
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records  of  their  proceedings.  To  render  the  popalar  organ- 
ization if  possible  still  more  irresistible,  O'Connell  devised  a 
series  of  aggregate  and  fourteen  days  meetings  which  he  kept 
constantly  working  in  connection  with  the  Catholic  Association 
at  the  more  advanced  period  of  its  existence ;  and  of 
this  important  adjunct  Mr.  Coppinger  always  acted  as 
secretary.  He  abo  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  at  the 
principal  provincial  Catholic  meetings  of  the  period,  as  the 
following  extract  from  Mr.  William  John  Fitzpatrick*8  "  Life 
and  Times  of  Cloncurry"  shews : — 

"  The  reader  will  be  amused  to  see  that  Lord  Cloncurry's 
'  unalterable  conviction'  at  this  period  was,  that  emancipation 
never  could  be  obtained,  nor  would  it  be  worth  obtaining,  save 
from  an  Irish  Parliament.  As  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Coppinger's  to  the  author  is  introductory  to  his 
lordship's  communication,  we  subjoin  it : — •  In  the  Autumn  of 
1827,  a  great  provincial  meeting  of  the  Catholics  of  Munster 
was  held  in  Cork,  to  which  I  was  appointed  secretary,  and 
subsequently  a  grand  public  dinner  at  which  the  present 
British  ambassador  at  Athens,  Mr.  Wyse,  presided.  As 
secretary,  I  sent  invitations  for  the  meeting  and  dinner  to 
several  Protestant  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Members  of 
Parliament  and  others,  who  were  most  distinguished  for  their 
support  of  Catholic  emancipation ;  and,  foremost  among  those 
friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  was  the  late  patriotic  and 
lamented  subject  of  your  forthcoming  memoir,  to  whom  I 
addressed  a  warm  invitation,  and  received  in  reply  the  letter 
which  I  now  enclose.' 

LORD  CLONCURRY  TO  S.  COPPINGER,  ESQ.,  BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

''Lyons,  Celbridge,  %%th  August,  1827- 
"  Dear  Sir — I  am  sorry  to  be  so  circumstanced  that  I 
cannot  avail  myself  of  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Catholics  of 
Munster  for  the  30th  inst.  Pray  make  my  most  grateful 
acknowledgements  to  them,  and  assure  them  of  my  unalterable 
devotion  to  their  cause  as  founded  in  justice,  and  vitally 
essential  to  the  best  interests  of  my  country. 

"  Ireland  can  no  longer  be  despised;  she  can  no  longer  be 
plundered  with  impunity  of  her  wealth  and  her  rights.  Her 
voice  will  be  heard,  and  her  cause  respected,  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  How  glorious  will  it  be  to  the  Catholics,  if  to 
them  their  country  shall  owe  her  restored  prosperity  1  if,  for- 
getting whatever  is  personal,  they  demand  their  own  rights  as 
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pari  only  of  what  is  due  to  Ireland.  Does  any  man  doubt  that 
a  resident  legislature  would  long  since  have  emancipated  the 
Catholics  ?  Does  any  man  recollect  famine,  contagion,  or  death 
by  starvation  iu  the  midst  of  superabundance,  whilst  we  liad  Uf 
resist  Pariiament,  corrupt  as  it  was  ?* 

"  I  am  an  enemy  to  half  measures.  That  they  are  not  only 
dishonorable  but  useless  is,  I  am  certain,  at  this  moment  felt, 
and  will  be  so  by  the  great  statesmen  of  England,  who  have 
Jately  sacrificed  so  much  to  the  hope  of  doing  good.  Much  as 
I  love  my  Catholic  countrymen,  I  would  not  have  voted  for  the 
Union  as  the  price  of  emancipation  ;  and  I  am  slrongly  of 
opinion  that  emancipation  never  can  be  obtained,  or  be  worth 
obtaining,  but  from  an  Irish  Parliament. 

"  Thesie,  my  unalterable  opinions,  have,  under  every  circura* 
stance,  given  me  the  comfort  of  an  approving  conscience,  and 
have  gained  me  what  I  value  above  all  earthly  possessions,  the 
love  of  my  countrymen. 

"  I  beg  leave,  my  dear  sir,  to  return  very  many  thanks  for 
your  most  obliging  letter,  and  remain,  with  great  respect,  &c., 

*'  Cloncurry." 

Mr.  Coppinger's  speeches  read  well ;  but  he  had  too  strong 
a  Cork  accent  to  render  his  oratory  pleasing.  His  articulation 
however  was  distinct,  and  his  voice  sonorous,  which  always 
made  him  heard  and  understood  with  ease.  Before  closing 
this  paper  it  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  quote  as  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Coppinger's  style  and  matter,  one  of  his 
speeches  at  the  Catholic  Association.  We  have  opened  the 
file  of  the  Freeman's  Journal^  for  18£8,  and  merely  select  the 
following  at  random.  It  by  no  means  merits  to  be  regarded  as 
Mr.  Coppinger's  best  speech,  but,  most  assuredly,  it  is  not  his 
worst. 

After  long  and  anxious  watching  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholic  body,  for  some  relaxation  of  the  Penal  disabilities 
under  which  they  labored,  a  ghmmer  of  light  and  hope  at 
length,  in  I8ii8,  radiated  for  an  instant  the  clouded  horizon  of 
Ireland's  destiny.  Many  able  speeches,  and  some  remarkable 
couvers^ions^  were  made  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons, 

•  This  phrase  must,  we  think,  include  some  typographical  error. 
Ought  not  "  to  resist  Parliament"  be  **  a  nativf^  Parliament''  ?  And 
yet  we  find  no  notice  of  this  obvious  inaccuracy  in  the  errata  of  tHe 
work.— Ed.  I.  Q.  H. 
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and  as  an  indication  of  tbe  improved  tone  of  tbe  public  pul^e 
in  England,  the  Courier  newspaper,  which  for  twenty  years 
had  labored  with  virulent  and  untiaging  perseverance,  to  re- 
tard the  Catholic  cause,  of  a  sudden  changed  its  tone,  and 
sought  to  qualify  what  it  had  so  long  been  saying. 

England  it  will  be  remembered  was,  at  this  time,  threatened 
with  the  ambitious  fury  of  the  Czar. 

Mr.  Coppinger  rose  and  said  : — 

**  When  the  official  account  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the 
subsequent  surrender  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon,  first  reached 
London,  the  organ  of  the  English  Groyernment,  the  Courier  newrspaper, 
in  the  insolence  of  its  triumph,  vauntingly  exclaimed*  in  the  words  of 
the  French  officer  on  seeing  Charles  the  Twelfth  dead  in  the  trenches 
before  Frederickshall,  *  the  play  is  over,  let  us  go  to  supper.'  (Hear.) 
Was  this  announcement  hailed  by  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  with 
similar  feelings  of  exultation  and  of  joy  ?  No,  my  Lord,  and  with 
good  reason  ;  they  felt  that  England  was  after  obtaining  a  great 
victory,  but  not  a  glorious  one,  for  it  was  a  victory  over  public  virtue, 
a  victory  over  a  people's  liberty  ;  and  they  felt  and  foresaw  it  was  a 
victory  over  their  own.  For  thirteen  years  has  the  Courier  been  en- 
joying its  blood-stained  repast ;  for  thirteen  years  has  it  been  waving 
the  oriflame  of  despotism  over  the  ruins  of  European  liberty  ;  for 
thirteen  years  has  it  been  incessantly  proclaiming  to  the  Catholic 
people  of  Ireland  that  the  term  of  their  bondage  is  to  be  eternal — 
that  for  them  no  ray  of  hope  shall  ever  break  in  upon  tbe  political 
horizon  ;  in  a  word,  that  they  must  for  ever  lie  down  as  slaves  in 
their  native  land  ;  that  hope,  which  comes  to  all,  shall  never  come  to 
them,  while  their  only  motto  must  be — 

'  Una  salus  victis,  nullam  sperare  salutumj 
But,  my  Lord,  when  the  Courier  thus  announced  that  *  the  play  was 
over,*  it  forgot  altogether  that  the  afterpiece vfoa  yet  to  come.  (Hear.) 
It  forgot  that  although  the  curtain  was  dropped  for  a  while,  the 
theatre  was  still  open — it  forgot  that  although  the  great  performer 
v?as  removed  front  the  stage,  other  actors  may  appear  from  behind 
the  scenes — it  forgot  that  there  was  a  spirit  and  an  elasticity  in  tbe 
hearts  of  Irishmen  that  no  pressure  could  break  down,  no  length  of 
suffering  abate  or  destroy.  (Cheers.)  At  length  the  curtam  has 
been  raised  once  more — the  note  of  preparation  has  been  sounded — 
and,  ere  long,  we  shall  doubtless  see  the  different  performers  in  their 
respective  places  ;  nay,  the  very  trumpet  of  war  has  already  blown, 
the  sword  is  drawn — the  Kubicon  has  been  past — and  from  the  banks 
of  the  Neva  to  the  Guadalquiver,  all  eyes  are  now  fixed  upon  the 
operations  of  the  Russian  army.  In  this  state  of  foreign  relations, 
the  genius  of  Ireland  stands  forth,  waving  her  green  banner  aloft,  and 
proclaiming,  in  accents  of  joy  and  congratulation,  that  the  cause  of 
Civil  and  Religious  Liberty  has  gaim^d  another  triumph  in  the  last 
vote  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  which,  after  a  long  and 
protracted  debate  (if  that  can,  in  truth,  be  called  a  debate  in  which 
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all    the   reasoning,  justice,  and  eloquence,  were  exclusively  on  the 
side  of  Ireland)  has  agreed  to  take  our  sufferings  into  couside  ation. 
(Hear.)     To  celebrate,  as  it  were  this  triumph  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  a  great  people,  have  we  assembled  upon  the  present  occasion,  and 
ftltfaough,  my  Lord,  I  am  not  among  the  number  of  those  who  indulge 
in  any  very  sanguine  hopes  of  success  in  the  present  session — al- 
though  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  the  citidal  of   bigotry 
and  corruption  will  at  once  surrender,  merely  because  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  one  of  the  outworks,  yet  1  am  not  the  less  re- 
joiced that  the  first  assault  has  been  successful  :  and,  trusting  in  the 
swellitig  tide  of  events,  wded  by  the  eternal  and  immutable  justice 
of  our  cause,  I  am  convinced  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Ireland 
must  be  free.  (Cheers.)    Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  different 
speeches  reported  to  have  been  made  during  the  discussion  on  Sir 
Francis  Burdett's  motion,  without  feeling  satis^d  of   this,  and  at 
once  perceif  ing  the  high  and  ck)mmanding  position  on  which  we  now 
stand,  and  from  which,  to  use  a  metaphor  of  the  late  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  unless  *  we  turn  our  backs  upon  ourselves* — unless  we  desert 
our  posts,  or  meanly  make  a  surrender  or  compromise  of  one  iota  of 
our  rights,  not  all  the  power  of  our  enemies  will  be  able  efi^'tually 
to  dislodge  us.     Nothing  could  be  more  irresistable  or  convincing 
than  the  eloquent  and  powerful  reasoning  of  our  advocates ;  nothing 
more  flimsy  or  miserable  than  the  sophistry  employed  against  us ; 
and  here,  of  course,   1  am  only  speaking  of  what  appears  in  the 
London  newspapers — as  we  are  presumed  not  to  be  acquainted  with 
what  passes  in  the  honourable  House,  and  it  would  be  weU  for  the 
fame  of  some  of  its  members,  if  this  fiction  of  law  was  well  founded 
in  point  of  fact.     The  campaign  was  opened  against  us  the  flrst  night 
by  the   English  Solicitor  General,   Sir  Nicholas  Tyndal,  with  no 
better  supporter  to  sustain  him  tha»  the  member  for  this  City,  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,   the  representative  of  all  that  is  illiberal  in 
Dublin,  Mr.  George  Ogle  Moore,  'par  nobile  fratrum,'  twin  brothers 
in  eloquence  and  nberality  of  sentiment.     But,  perhaps  we  should 
not  be  surprised  at  the  conduct  on  this  occasion  of   Sir  Nicholas 
Tyndal,  for,  having  himself  ratted  to  each  successive  Administration 
that  was  formed  during  the  last  twelve  months,  he  concluded  he 
could  not  better  atone  in  certain  quarters  for  his  repeated  desertion 
of  his  friends  and  colleagues,  than  by  pronouncing  a  tirade  against 
Catholic  Emancipation.     But  his  special  pleading  about  the  Union 
and  the  Treaty  of   Limerick,  was  so  completely  blown  into  the  air 
by  the  stubborn  facts,  so  eloquently  and  forcibly  put  forward  by  the 
Knight  of  Kerry,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of   time  to  say  a  single 
word  upon  the  subject  ,  and,  as  to  poor   Mr.  Ogle   Moore,   whom 
some  wag  in   the  Evening    Mail  describes  as  a  <  leading   speaker' 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  *  lucas  a  non  lucendo,"  his  speech  was  only 
remarkable  for  the  colours  in  which  he  held  forth  the  late  King, 
George  the  Third  ;    for  he  assures  us  that  his   Majesty  consented  to 
the  ifnion  in  the  hope  that  it  would  put  an  extinguisher  for  ever  upon 
the  prospects  of  the  Catholics,  although,  at  the  very  s»me  time,  his 
Minister  was  secretly  pointing  to  it  as  the  atant  courier  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  j  so  that  Mr.  Moore  was  holding  up  George  the  Third, 
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not  merely  as  a  stupid  bigot,  but  also  as  a  finished  hypocrite — and 
this  I  suppose  he  would  call  backing  bis  friends. 

The  enemies  of  Catholic  Ireland  were  not  more  successful  in  their 
plan  of  operations  on  the  second  night  of  the  debate  than  they  had 
been  on  the  first ;  for,  although  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  and  Mr.  Leslie 
Foster,  true  to  his  unvarying  principles  of  intolerance  as  the  magnet 
to  the  pole,  endeavoured  to  make  a  rally,  they  were  successively 
driven  from  all  their  positions,  and  compelled  to  quit  the  field  dis- 
comfited and  defeated.  (Hear,  hear.)  Even  all  the  artillery  of  rea- 
soning that  Mr.  Peel  himself  could  brine  to  bear  upon  the  question, 
made  no  better  impression  upon  the  house,  although  be  was  as 
determined  as  ever  in  his  oppositions  to  our  claims.* 

The  third  night  of  *the  debate  exhibited  our  opponents  in  no  better 
plight  than  either  of  the  preceding  ones  had  left  them  ;  and  although 
the  Attorney- General,  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  attempted  to  cover  die 
retreat  of  the  no-popery  combatants  the  roars  of  continued  laughter 
with  which  he  is  reported  to  have  been  received,  prove  the  little  value 
set  upon  his  arguments  or  assertions.  But,  to  turn  to  a  more  plea^ng 
theme — *  look  on  this  picture,  and  on  that' — how  gratifying  is  it  to 
reflect  upon  that  brilliant  array  of  talent  that  was  so  generously  mar- 
shalled on  the  side  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  which  triumph* 
antly  sustained  a  well  fought  day.  (Hear.)  Sir  Francis  Burdett  led 
the  way  in  a  powerful  and  impressive  speech,  judiciously  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  first  onset  was  half  the  battle  ;  and  ably  was  he  sustain- 
ed by  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  the  .Solicitor- General  for  Ireland  Mr. 
Doherty,f  whose  speech  Mr.  Brougham  describes  as  a  masterly  pro- 
duction ;  by  Lord  Leveson  Gower,]:  Mr.Lamb,§  Mr.  Charles  Grant.| 
Mr.  Brownlow^ — by  such  men  as  a  Horton,  and  a  North,  a  Wallace, 
and  a  Brougham,  not  forgetting  the  spirited  eloquence  of  a  Stuart — 
the  honest  and  powerful  arguments  of  that  real  representative  of 
Dublin,  Mr.  Grattan  (loud  cheers)— the  reasoning  of  a  Huskisson — 
the  youthful  liberality  of  an  Ennismore,  or  the  masterly  and  un- 
rivalled eloquence  of  a  Mackintosh  (cheers),  whose  vast  and  com- 
prehensive  mind,  richly  stored  with  philosophic  lore,  brings  to  his 
subject  all  the  penetration  and  foresight  of  a  statesman  ;  while, 
whatever  he  touches,  he  is  sure  to  delight  and  instruct  all  around 
him.     (Hear.) 

With  such  a  host  of  talent  on  our  side,  were  the  question  of 
Emancipation  to  be  decided  by  fair  reasoning,  justice,  and  argument, 
it  must  have  been  at  once  carred  in  our  favour  by  au  overwhelming 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  but  notorious  fact  that  in  exactly  a  year  from 
that  date  he  succumbed  to  the  thunder  of  the  Catholic  claims. 

t  The  late  Chief  Justice  Doherty,  whom  O'Connell  so  often  redi- 
culed  and  reviled  as  "Long  Jack  Doherty  from  Borrisokane."  Though 
a  staunch  advocate  for  Emancipation  Mr.  Doherty  was  one  of 
O'Connell's  most  formidable  and  implacable  political  foes. 

t  The  late  Earl  of  Ellesuiere. 

§  Afterwards  Lord  Melbourne. 

I  Now  Lord  Glenolg. 

%  The  late  Lord  Lurgan. 
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majority  ;  bat,  such  is  the  hoBtilitv  still  existing  against  us,  such  the 
infatuation  of  our  opponents,  that  the  motion  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
which  was  merely  to  take  our  sufferings  into  consideration,  was  only 
carried  by  a  majority  of  six — and,  even  this  minority,  small  in  itself 
as  it  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  on  my  own  mind,  was  caused  by  the  in- 
telligence which  arrived  in  London  the  morning  of  the  devision,  and 
which  was  nothing  less  than  a  declaration  of  war  against  Turkey  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  (Hear.)  That  declaration,  although  long 
expected,  came  like  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  English  cabinet—it  placed 
Eng'land  in  a  dilemma  out  of  which  she  will  find  it  difficult,  if  not 
impracticable,  to  escape  at  least  with  honour  or  security  to  herself. 
Well  may  the  battle  of  Navarino  be  described  as  an  '  untoward  event,' 
in  the  King's  speech  to  Parliament,  drawn  up  by  his  Grace  of  Wel- 
lington ;  for  *  untoward*  it  certainly  was  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
hoped  to  be  able  to  perpetuate  the  degradation  and  slavery  of  Ca- 
tholic Ireland.  (Hear.)  But,  my  Lord,  it  was  something  more  ; 
the  first  cannon  fired  on  that  glorious  day  by  the  gallant  Codringtoo, 
blew  for  ever  into  the  air  the  flimsy  structure  of  the  *  Holy  Alliance  ;* 
it  threw  the  game  which  she  so  long  desired  completely  into  the 
hands  of  Uussia ;  it  gave  an  opening  to  the  young  and  ambitious 
Nicholas  to  carry  into  axecution  the  favourite  project  of  aggrandise- 
ment, so  long  cherished  by  the  great  Catherine  the  Second.  And 
who  is  there  so  short  sighted  as  to  suppose  that  he  will  now  stop 
short  in  the  middle  of  his  course — that  he  will  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing short  of  the  possession  of  Constan^nople — that  ho  will  allow 
the  crescent  to  wave  in  triumph  over  its  four  hundred  mosques — in  a 
word,  that  he  will  be  so  weak  as  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  Porte, 
which  declares  that  it  only  enters  into  treaties  in  order,  like  othir 
countries,  to  break  them  when  it  has  the  power  ?  England,  he  well 
knows,  is  too  crippled  in  her  finances,  too  broken  in  her  internal  re- 
sources, to  be  able  to  offer  him  anv  effectual  opposition.  The  time 
is  gone  by  when  she  might  say,  '  thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  far- 
ther.'  Remonstrate  and  complain  she  may  ;  but,  beyond  this  the 
Russian  Emperor  may  exclaim  to  her  Ministers,  '  ulterius  ienture 
vtto* — by  the  by,  my  Lord,  these  vetos  are  sometimes  very  danger- 
ous things  to  meddle  with.  (Hear.)  But  this  is  not  all — for,  not 
content  with  the  subjugation  of  Russia,  the  ambitious  Nicholas, 
flushed  with  the  European  conquest,  may  be  induced  to  turn  his  eyes 
from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Ganges  ;  and,  perhaps,  ere  long,  Eng- 
land, stripped  of  her  oriental  dominions,  the  spell  of  that  power 
which  she  long  exercised  over  seventy  millions  of  Asiatic  subjects 
being  broken  and  dissolved  for  ever,  she  may  at  length  see  verified 
in  the  person  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  the  words  which  the  Roman 
poet  applied  to  another  Emperor,  the  great  Augustus — 

<*  Super  et  Garamantos,  el  Indos, 

Proferet  imperium." 
Nor  is  the  prospect,  my  Lord,  for  Ent^land  more  cheering  and  en- 
couraging in  the  West ;  Canada  is  full  of  discontent,  is  already  ripe 
for  revolt,  and  only  pants  for  an  opportunity  to  be  admitted  under 
the  fostering  wings  of  the  Repul/lican  E.»gle.  (Hear.)  To  what, 
then,  has  England  to  look  to  us  her  la^t  resource  ;  to  sustain  and 
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stand  by  her  in  the  hour  of  difficulty  and  of  daafrvr  which  has  now 
come  upon  her?  To  Catholic  Ireland*  and  to  Oatbolic  Ireland 
alone.  How  may  she  seoure  her  fidelity  and  support,  even  at  tbe 
eleventh  hour  ?  Simply  and  solely,  my  Lord,  by  an  act  of  strict 
justice,  by  granting  unqualified  and  unconditional  emancipation. 
This^  and  nothing  short  of  this,  can,  or^  I  trust,  ever  well  satisfy  or 
content  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland.  (Hear,  hear.)  Since  the 
first  moment  of  their  oOnnection  with  England,  tbe  hour  of  her 
dffiioulty  and  distress  has  been  to  them  the  only  one  of  hope  aod 
relief.  The  first  relaxations  of  tbe  petial  code,  1778.  followed  the 
glorious  strt^le  that  terminated  in  the  triumph  of  American  inde- 
dependence;  while  it  is  well  known  tbat  the  concessions  of  1793 
were  only  ektorted  through  the  fears  of  the  French  revolution. 
England  has  not  less  reason  to  indulge  in  fears  at  the  present 
moment  than  at  either  of  the  periods  to  which  1  have  referred ;  and 
unless  her  councils  are  really  guided  by  <  worse  than  madmen,'  she 
will  listen,  before  it  is  perhaps  too  late,  to  the  voice  of  Ireland, 
which  exclaims  to  her,  in  these  emphatic  words,  '  be  just  and  fear 
not.'  (Cheers.)  But  whether  success  or  defeat  shall  now  attend  us, 
the  people  of  Ireland  have  one  consolation  to  sustain  them  ;  tbej 
have  born.>  persecution  for  centuries ;  they  have  clung  to  their  bolj 
and  venerable  religion  with  a  desperate  fidelity, '  througik  evil  report 
as  well  as  through  good  report.'  This  religion  is  doubly  dear  to 
them,  as  being  the  only  remaining  monument  of  their  former  great- 
ness and  prosperity.  Let  no  considerations  induce  them  to  have 
what  the  sword  and  gibbet  could  not  destory,  filched  away  from  them 
by  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  And  while  the  second  dutv  of  every 
true  Irishman  is  to  achieve  the  liberty  of  bis  country,  let  dim  never 
forget  that  the  first  and  mf>et  sacred  obligation  imposed  upon  him 
from  above,  is  to  preserve  and  maintain  inviolate  tbe  purity  and  in- 
dependence of  his  religion. — Mr.  Coppinger  sat  down  amid  loud  aod 
continued  cheering, 

O'Oonnell  felt  it  necessary  as  leader  of  the  great  organist- 
tion  to  assnme  at  the  National  Council,  perhaps  more  of  the 
demeanour  of  a  dictator  than  was  calculated  to  tnake  him  a 
favorite  with  the  minor  labourers  in  the  cause.  Hence  his 
split  with  Jack  Lawless,  Eneas  Mc  Donell,  Lord  Cloncurry, 
and  in  the  subsequent  agitation  for  Repeal,  with  Smith  O'Brien, 
Meagher,  and  others.  Coppinger  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
those  who  assumed  an  independent  attitude  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  we  shall  not  now  pause  to  discuss.  We  have  heard 
him  say  that  in  1827, 0'Connell  requested  him  to  give  up  "  the 
Washington  Motion,"  in  the  Catholic  Association — a  move 
upon  which  Coppinger  Imd  set  his  heart,  and  already  given 
notice.  "  In  fact,  '*  said  the  great  Tribune,  "  His  Excellency, 
Lord  Wellesley  particularly  desires  that  you  should  ;  and  if  you 
persist,  Lord  Killeen,  Sir  Edward  Bellew,  and  the  whole  of  the 
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Catholic  aristocracj  will  desert  us"  Coppinger  argued  the 
point  with  O'Connell,  but  was  unable  to  conviiuje  him. 
Nothing  deterred  however  by  antagonism  so  influential,  he 
niade  "  the  Washington  Motion,"  and  prefaced  it  by  a  very 
unequivocal  speech. 

A  few  other  diflerences  of  opinion  as  to  policy  occurred  be- 
tween (yConnell  and  Ci)ppinger,  until  at  last  they  burst  into 
open  battle  on  the  question  of  Catholic  burial  grounds.  Cop- 
pinger objected  to  some  points  insisted  upon  by  O'Connell,  who 
revenged  himself  by  sallies  of  that  retaliative  vituperation  for 
which  the  great  man  was  remarkable.  "  Boys,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing an  auditory  which  was  plentifully  sprinkled  with  coal 
porters — boys  did  you  ever  see  such  an  ugly,  or  a  more  hungry 
looking  fellow  P  Stingy  Stephen  refuses  to  give  us  the  light 
of  his  countenance — oh  wirrasthrue"  And,  following  up  this 
line  of  retaliation,  (yConnell  subsequently  nick- named  him 
'*  the  Knight  ot  the  Rueful  Countenance." 

We  have  heard  Mr.  Coppinger  say  that  immediately  after 
the  achievement  of  emancipation,  O'Connell  met  him  and  ex- 
claimed, "  well  Coppinger  you  see  I  have  emancipated  you/' 
'*  Bather,"  replied  Coppinger  half  in  joke,  and  half  in  earnest, 
"  rather  say  that  notwithstanding  all  your  efforts  to  the  contrary 
we  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  blessings  of  emancipation/' 

Mr.  Coppinger  was  stored  with   anecdotes  of  an  exclusive 
character,  and  the  writer  of  this  paper  thought  it  worth  while, 
a  few  years  ago,  to  note  a  few  of  his  conversations.     Speaking 
of  Dr.  England,  the  late  Bishop  of  Charleston,  he  said  that  be 
possessed  a  greater  fluency  in  writing  than  almost  any  man 
he  knew.      He  had  been  editor  of  an  influential  Cork  paper, 
and  conducted  it  with  great  patriotic  spirit,  and  ability.     The 
hierarchy  rather  feared  his  influence, — which  was  decidedly 
democratic — and  a  memorial  signed  by  nearly  all  the   Bishops 
in  Ireland,  was  sent  to  Rome  praying  His  Holiness  to  appoint 
Dr.  England  to  some  vacant  foreign  See.     Some  of  the  epis- 
copal body  seemed  to  fear  that  on  the  death  of  the  Bishops  of 
Cork,  or  Cloyne,  Dr.  England  might  be  elected  to  the  dignity, 
and  whether  true  or  false  he  was  suspected  to  have  been  tinged 
with  revolutionary  principles.      Dr.   Coppinger,  the  venerable 
Patriot   Prelate  of  Cloyne,  entertained  a  great  regard  for  Dr. 
England,  as  well  as  a  hearty  appreciation  of  his  talents,  and 
refused  to  sign    the    memorial    to    Home.      This   fact    was 
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communicated  to  the  subject  of  this  paper  by  Dr.  Coppinger 
himself.* 

The  following  anecdote  throws  some  light  on  the  pre- 
cipitate conversion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  Catholic 
cause  in  1828,  which  a  short  time  previously  he  had  vowed  to 
oppose  to  the  death.     The  Rigiit  Rev.  Dr.  England,  Bishop 

*  Mr.  Fagan,  M.P.»  in  bis  Life  and  limes  of  Daniel  O'ComuU, 
thus  refers  to  Dr.  England  : — 

'*  He  was  a  man  of  great  powers  of  mind,  amazing  intellectual  en- 
ergy ;  possessing,  too  a  masculine  eloquence,  and  a  stern,  unflinching 
determination,  well  suited  to  a  popular  leader.     He  bad  all  tbe  qual- 
ities that  contribute  to  the  influence,  and  are  necessasj  to  the  office, 
of  an  agitator.      No  literary  labour  was  too  great  for  bim  ;  no  op- 
position was  too  powerful.     He  was,  from  the  first,  a  decided  and- 
Vetoist.     Indeed,  we  may  affirm,  he  was  the  guiding  genius  of  the 
anti-Quarantotti  movement.     He  was,  at  tbe  time  we  write  of,  Editor 
of  the  Cork  Mercantile  Chronicle,  an  honest,  well-conducted  paper ; 
the  downfall  of    which  is  a  lasting  stigma  on  tbe  patriotism  of  the 
South.      He  worked  up  tbe  movement  against  the  local  Catholic 
Board  ;  and  at  last  forced  tbe  members  to  publish  tbeir  proceedings. 
Why  was  it  Ireland  afterwards  lost  the  services  of  tbat  distinguished 
man  ?     Why  was  bis  lot  ultimately  cast  in  a  foreign  land — in  the 
Southern  States  of  Republican  America,  where  bis  genius  burned 
out,  amidst  a  race  of  uncivilized  slave-owners  ?     He  sacrificed  him- 
self to  the  service  of  religion  •    but  would  be  not  have  rendered  it 
more  service  as  a  Prelate,  in  his  native  land,  co-operating  with  such 
able  and.exalted  men  as  Doctor  Doyle,  in  improving  tbe  condition  of 
the  people,  and  making  Catholicity  respected  even  by  its  enemies  ? 
Tbe  endowments  of  a  mind  like  his,  were  partly  lost  in  the  semi- 
barbarous  sphere  of    Charleston,  and    those  Southern   States  of 
America,   of  which  be  became  Bishop.      The  boundless  r^ions  of 
the  Far  West,  presented  opportunities   too   few  for   the  exercise  of 
those  accomplishments  and  gifts,  with  wbich  he  was  enriched.   Reli- 
gion might  be  propagated  by  intellectual  inferior  agencies.     Amongst 
tbe  busy,  money-lovinff,  pre-occupied,  and  scattered  sojourners  in 
those  wild,  half-settled  territories,  one  mind,  however  masculine  and 
energetic,could  accomplish  little.    His  profound  learning — his  theolo- 
gical acquirements  fell  upon  a  barren  soil — though,  as  the  result  has 

proved,  from  tbeir  intrinsic  vigour,  they  took  root  and  flourished. 
•  •  •  •  •  « 

It  was,  therefore,  always  a  source  of  deep/egret,  in*after  days, 
that  circumstances,  we  believe  of  a  private  nature  suggested  bis  ap- 
pointment to  tbe  Episcopacy  in  America. — He  who  broke  down  tbe 
veto  spirit  in  Cork,  would  have  rendered  invaluable  services  in  the 
various  subsequent  struggles  for  civil  liberty,  and  social  and  political 
amelioration.  For  his  was  a  master  mind  ;  and  it  was  on  such  a 
stage,  as  society  in  Ireland  afforded,  tbat  his  noble  and  various  attri- 
butes would  have  found  material  and  room  for  action." 
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of  Charleston,  North  Carolina,  informed  Stephen  Coppinger 
in  presence  of  Dr.  Miley,  and  "  honest  Jack  Lawless," 
that  he  almost  personally  organized,  in  1828,  a  force  of 
forty  thousand  men,  which,  headed  by  General  Montgomery, 
the  son  of  an  Irish  Refugee,  was  intended  for  the  invasion  of 
Ireland,  had  Catholic  Emancipation  continued  to  have  been 
withheld.  Mr.  Coppinger  added  that  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  T. 
Wyse,  author  of  the -ffw/orj^  ^^y4^  Catholic  Association,  was 
aware  of  this  fact ;  and  made  an  indirect  allusion  to  it  in  that 
work  :  and  further,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  \eas  in  full 
possession  of  the  Bishop  of  Carolina's  scheme ;  and  to  its  im- 
pending  influence,  and  not  to  the  dread  of  internal  civil  war, 
bis  Grace  mainly  succumbed.  *'  This  is  a  very  important  histori- 
cal fact,''  observed  Mr.  Coppinger,  *^  and  not  at  all  known. 
Even  O'Connell  himself  knew  very  little  about  it,  although 
some  of  his  tail  did  ;  but  the  rumour  was  always  hushed  up  as 
calculated  to  lower  O'Conneirs  influence  and  prestige  as  the 
emancipator  of  Catholic  Ireland.'' 

Mr.  Coppinger  believed  Dr.  England  to  have  been  the 
spiritual  director  of  O'ConnelL  *  *  •  # 

Speaking  of  Thomas  Wyse,  he  said  that  he  rattled  over  the 
History  of  the  Catholic  Association  with  too  much  rapidity  to 
do  anything  like  justice  to  the  work.  Report  went  abroad 
earlj  in  1829,  that  Maurice  O'Connell  was  writing  it,  and  would 
shortly  publish.  Wyse  and  Purcell  O'Gorman  respectively 
resolved  to  have  the  start  of  him.  O'Oorman  obtained  the 
key  of  the  archives  of  the  Association,  and  carried  home  with 
him,  without  leave  or  license,  the  papers  necessary  for  the 
effective  production  of  such  a  work.  But  he  was  naturally 
lazy.  He  procrastinated  until  his  death,  near  thirty  years 
after,  and  the  work  has  still  to  be  written.  Mr.  Wyse  cor- 
responded frequency  with  Coppinger  during  the  progress  of  his 
book ;  and  sent  him  a  presentation  copy.  Mr.  Coppinger  noted 
several  inaccuracies,  and  enclosed  them  to  Wyse,  who  cour- 
teously acknowledged  the  letter,  by  saying  that  he  valued  them 
more  than  all  the  praise  he  had  received  from  the  public  press. 

Mr.  Coppinger  was  always  an  intense  admirer  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon, and  occasionally  wore  a  locket,  in  which  some  of  the 
great  man's  hair  had  been  tenderly  preserved.  Mr.  Coppinger 
could  not  help  ejaculating,  "  JEt  tu  Brute/*  when  he  read  in  Mr. 
Wyse's  work  a  fierce  attack  on  Buonaparte.  Wyse,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, is  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Buonaparte  family. 

At  a  public  meeting  in  Dublin,  in  honor  of  the  Bard  of  Erin, 
Moore  referred  in  very  complimentary  terms  to  Sheil.     Sheil 
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got  upon  his  legs  soon  after,  and  made  a  very  brilliant  rhetori- 
cal speech,  but  carefully  avoided  all  allusion  lo  Moore.  Many 
persons  present  tliought  it  had  an  odd  appearance.  *'  I  differ 
with  you,"  said  Coppinger,  *'  Moore  might  speak  of  Sheil,  bat 
Sheil  could  not  afford  to  speak  of  Moore." 

Some  of  the  rising  generation  who  have  seen  the  great  co- 
lossal statue  to  Moore,  in  Oollege-street,  bent  and  stooped  like 
the  top-heavy  frame  of  an  enormous  old  man,  may  have  been  in- 
spired with  a  false  notion  of  Moore's  real  altitude,  which  in 
point  of  fact  was  exceedingly  diminutive.  Coppinger  having 
been  invited  to  an  evening  party,  at  Moore's  mother's  in  Abbey- 
street,  sat  down  on  a  low  footstool  to  converse  with  *'  Bessie" 
and  her  caro  sposo.  Moore  was  standing,  and  his  face,  though 
in  close  proximity,  was  barely  on  a  level  with  Coppinger's. 

Coppinger  had  some  amusing  Bar  anecdotes,  of  which  he 
had  personal  knowledge.  Everybody  is  tired  hearing  of  the 
jokes  of  Lord  Norbury;  but  Standish  O'Qrady,  afterwards  Lord 
Guillamore,  was  quite  as  much  a  wit.  A  well-known  Dubfin 
attorney,  having  practised  in  early  life  in  the  police  courts,  he 
contracted,  to  some  extent,  the  phraseology  usually  heard  be- 
fore—what a  London  cockney  would  designate,  "  Beaks." 
Sometime  about  the  year  1 820,  he  became  engaged  in  a  suit, 
tried  before  Chief  Baron  O'Qrady,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
and  addressed  the  Bench  as  ^*  your  worship/*  repeatedly  during 
the  day.  The  Chief  first  smiled  at  the  misnomeP)  but  after- 
wards waxed  testy,  and  in  a  burst  of  irritation  exclaimed, 
"  Sir,  you  have  been  wonhipping  me  all  day."  The  attorney 
bowed,  and  sat  down,  but  having  occasion  again  to  address  the 
Bench,  observed,  "My  Lord  Chief  Baron,  if  I  might  presume — ** 
'•  Sir,"  roared  O'Grady,  cutting  him  quite  short,  "You  hare 
been  presuming  since  11  this  morning." 

Cy Grady  once  asked  Jack  Ryan,  a  well-known  solicitor,  to 
dine  with  him.  Eyan  paid  very  marked  and  continued  atten- 
tions to  the  claret.  At  length  the  Chief  asked  him  if  he  would 
like  punch.  "  No  thank  you  Chief,"  responded  Ryan,  "  Not 
being  particular,  Til  stick  to  the  claret." 

But  enough  of  the  cap  and  bells.  Some  short  obituary 
notices  of  Mr.  Coppinger  have  recently  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers, the  tone  of  which  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  his  family 
and  admirers.    The  DuMin  Evening  Post  said : — 

*<  Mr.  Coppinger  was  one  of  the  steadiest  labourers  in  the  great 
national  movement  ibr  religious  freedom  ;  and  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  life,  be  was  sincere,  conaifitent,  and  really  patriotic" 
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The  Freeman  9  Journal  said  ^j--^ 

He  was  secretary  to  the  Catholics  of  the  g^eat '  County  of  Cork, 
and  acquired  considerable  dtstinotion  by  the  ability  and  the  energy 
with  which  he  worked  the  Catholic  question  in  that  fine  county. 
Nor  was  his  name  unknown  in  the  fi^reater  meetings  on  Burgh  Quay* 
where  he  occupied  iiprominent  position  aQ)ong  the  more  distinguished 
Catholic  chiefs,  oince  then,  however,  Mr.  Coppinger  withdrew 
from  public  Itib  and  lived  quietly,  find  unostentatiously,  a  simpUi 
and  worthy  citizep  content  to  discbarge  less  stormy  duties  than  those 
which  were  Incident  to  a  more  youthnil  period  of  his  life.  He  had 
a  great  fund  of  anecdote  respecting  the  public  men  with  whom  he 
was  associated  in  early  life,  and  by  his  information  could  supply 
many  a  link  in  the  chain  of  events  which  have  been  unchronicled  by 
the  few  writers  conversant  with  that  interesting  period  of  our 
history. 

Mr.  Coppinger  was  an  accomplislied  letter-writer :  but  it 
doea  not  come  within  th^  object^  of  this  paper  to  publish  any 
selection  from  his  corresponaence.  There  is  one  letter,  how- 
ever, written  not  lone  before  Mr.  Coppinger's  death,  which, 
as  it  adverts  in  touching  language  to  a  domestic  calamity  that 
no  doubt  acc^llerated  hi?  end,  and  embittered  his  last  moments, 
it  may  prove  interesting  to  subjoin.  The  letter  is  addressed 
to  tbe  author  of  "  The  Life,  Times  and  Contemporaries  of  Lord 
CUmcurryr 

58,  Amiens-street,  Dublin. 
Wednesdojf. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — I  was  favored  at  a  late  hour  last  night 
with  your  most  kind  nnd  esteemed  letter  of  condolence  on  the 
death  of  my  beloved  child,  conveying  in  terms  at  once  feeling, 
and  con3ohng,  and  such  only  as  could  flow  from  the  pen  of  one 
whose  writings  are  so  universally  prized,  the  expression  of  that 
sympathy,  which  you,  and  Mrs.  Pitzpatrick  so  tenderly  en- 
tertain at  the  afflicting  bereavement  it  has  pleased  Providence 
to  visit  me  with.  For  this  sympathy  I  feel,  be  assured,  as 
indeed  I  ought  to  do,  deeply,  and  sensibly  grateful.  That 
you  should  think  of  me  at  such  a  moment,  when  the  angel  of 
death  had  struck  my  darling  child,  who  was  the  j^de  of  my 
family,  and  whose  cherished  memory  can  never  be  eflFaced  from 
my  sorrowing  heart,  is  such  a  proof  of  kindness,  that  I  know 
not  how  to  express  my  acknowledgements  sufficiently.  I  beg 
to  assure  you  that  I  sincerely  appreciate  this  generous 
sympathy,  conveyed  in  words  at  once  so  touching  and  so 
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true,  and  at  the  same  time,  so  calculated  to  impart  the 
balm  of  consolation  in  the  hour  of  affliction.  It  was  of  Gas- 
tric fever  of  fourteen  days  duration  my  sweet  child  died ;  and 
for  the  last  two  or  three  days,  we  had  but  slender  hopes  of 
her  recovery. 

"  Reauesting  you  will  present  my  sincerest  regards  to  your 
good  lady^  and  again  thanking  you  for  your  very  kind  sympathy, 

I  remain  with  grateful  esteem, 
My  Dear  Sir, 
Ever  yoursmost  faithfuU  y, 
Stephen  Coppingbr. 
To  William  John  Fitzpatrick,  Esq., 
Stillorgan.*' 

Mr.  Coppinger  is  reported  by  the  Freeman  as  having  been 
amongst  those  who  paid  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  re- 
mains of  Mr.  John  (yConnell  at  Glasnevin  Cemetery  on 
Friday,  May  S8th.  On  the  same  day  he  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  Prospect  and  Golden  Bridge  Cemetery  Board  at  17, 
Usher's  Quay,  and  the  expression  of  his  face  betokened  such 
internal  decay  and  debility  that  Mr.  Matthias  J.  CKelly  hired 
a  covered  car  in  which  he  brought  his  suffering  friend  home. 
In  a  few  hours  after  he  was  dead.  Diabetes — ^the  wasting 
disease  which  so  suddenly  carried  off  the  late  Judge  Jackson- 
bad  been  fatally  at  work. 

Mr.  Coppinger  having  been  through  life  a  practical  religion- 
ist there  was  no  need  for  a  hurried  death-bed  repentance,  and 
he  died  calmly  and  happily.  How  expressively  true  are  Lan- 
der's words :  "  Heaven  is  not  to  be  won  by  short  hard  work  at 
the  last,  as  some  of  us  take  a  degree  at  the  University  after 
much  irregularity  and  negligence.  I  prefer  a  steady  pace  from 
the  outset  to  the  end,  coming  in  cool,  and  dismounting  quietly.' 


Art.  VIII.— poets  AND  POETEY  OF  GERMANY. 

Poets  and  Poetry  of  Germany — Biographical  and  Critical 
Notices,  hy  Madame  L.  havettih  De  PontSe. — 2  Vols. 
London,  Chapman  and  Hall»  1858. 

The  poetry  of  every  people  undergoes  with  the  nation  to 
which  it  belongs,  certain  changes  or  phases  dependant  on  the 
growth  of  taste,  intellect,  wealth  or  power.  At  first  the  rude- 
ness of  barbarism  or  tribe-life,  produces  war  songs,  or  metrical 
accounts  of  the  achievements  of  heroes,  sung  perhaps  extem- 
poraneously to  excite  the  followers  of  chiefs  to  glorious  deeds 
in  battle.  Mingled  with  these,  the  superstitious  of  heathenism, 
whose  influence  on  the  mind  of  man  in  a  savage  state  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  earthly  power,  are  introduced  to  terrify  the 
wavering  or  cowardly  into  the  observance  of  the  duties  they 
owe  their  fellow  men,  by  the  idea  of  unseen  agents  watching 
their  actions.  When  the  nation  has  settled  down  to  pastoral 
life,  and  abandoned  the  roving,  marauding,  or  conquering 
phase,  the  bucolic  era  arises,  when  the  delights  of  country  life 
are  sung,  the  woodland  deities  are  invoked,  and  a  host  of 
kind^  beneficient  fairies,  elves,  and  nymphs,  who  protect  and 
watch  over  the  husbandman,  are  invented.  The  gathering  of 
men  into  towns,  the  building  of  fortalices,  and  the  consequent 
strife  for  dominion,  give  rise  to  romances,  songs  celebrating 
feats  of  arms,  ladies'  love,  and  a  more  advanced  form  of  reli- 
gious superstition,  founded  on  the  more  agreeable  part  of  the 
creed  of  the  nation.  These  forms  of  poetry  alternate  with  each 
other  until  the  popular  element  has  gained  the  upper  hand, 
when  songs  of  the  affections,  high  class  lyrics,  epics  and  dra- 
mas, in  varied  order,  bring  the  language  to  its  highest  state  of 
perfection. 

Among  some  people  the  first  phase  partakes  more  of  the 
heroic  than  of  the  mythological,  as  among  the  Greeks  and 
Somans,  whose  mortals  were  kept  separate  and  inferior  to  the 
deities.  In  others,  as  the  Scandinavians  and  Teutons,  mytho- 
logy prevails  almost  exclusively,  or  the  heroes  themselves  are 
turned  into  Gods.  Odin,  originally  a  mere  mortal,  peoples  the 
Walhalla  with  his  paladins  and  followers.  Thor,  the  god  of 
battles,  seems  to  have  been  originally  conceived  as  a  blacksmith, 
with  his  huge  hammer  by  which  he  vanquished  giants.  The  se- 
cond phase  is  almost  completely  wanting  among  the  relics  of 
43 
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the  Teutouic  tribes,  the  only  evidence  of  it3  having  once  ex- 
isted   being    the    legendary    lays  of  gnomes,  cobolds,  nixes, 
dwarfs,  ana  other  inhabitants  of  the  words  and  fields,  who  play 
a  very  large  part  in  the  pages  of  early  German  romance.   The 
third  phase  is  by  far  tne  most  prolific,  reproduced  at  various 
intervals  from  the  8th  to  the  10th  century,  alternating  with 
the  lyrics  of  minne-singers,  the  songs  and  hymns  of  the  meister- 
sanger,  and  the  legendary  tales  of  wizards,  witches,  and  gobUns. 
"When  all  these  had  died  out,  and  the  wars  engendered  by  the 
reformation  had  spent  their  strength  throughout  the  laud,  the 
revival  of  letters  in  the  rest  of  Europe  produced  a  chastening  in- 
fluence on  the  literature  of  Germany.     Bodmer  and  others,  by 
their  influence  as  professers  in   many   of  the  universities, 
fashioned    taste  of  the  people  and  them  to  a  due  apprecialion 
of  the  merits  of  composition.      They  commenced  the  era  of 
modern  poetry,  which  has  been  brought  on  by  various  stages 
of  perfection  to  the  writings  of  Lessing,  Klopstock,  Wieland, 
Schiller  and  Goethe.    Whether  the  German  language  has  yet 
attained  it  greatest  decree  of  perfectibility,  is  a  question  not 
et  decided,  and  probably  will  not  be  finally  settled  for  another 
lalf  century.     But  the  most  reasonable  theory  is,  that  it  being 
a  language,  which  in  its  present  form  has  not  been  fashioned 
and  shaped  into  general  use,  for  a  long  time  after  the  principal 
tongues  of  Europe  had  been  so,  it  may  still  require  a  vast  deal 
of  developement.     Certain  it  is  that  its  literature  within  very 
recent  times  has  advanced  with  giant  strides. 

German  writers  generally  distinguish  three  marked  periods 
of  their  national  poetry.     The  first  or  heathen  extends  frooi 
the  earliest  times,  when  the  achievements  of  Odin  and  his  fellov 
deities  were  celebrated  in  the  Edda,  down  to  the  twelfth  cea- 
tury,  when  the  Hohenstauffen  dynasty  ascended  the  imperial 
throne.     The  second  or  Schwabian  period  comes  down  to  tlie 
times  of  .Wieland  and  Goethe,  whose  age  formed  the  third  epoch, 
sometimes  called  after  Charles  Augustus,  Duke  of  Weimar,  a 
celebrated  revivor  and  patron  of  letters.    The  heathen  division 
cannot  be  said  to  be  properly  named,  as  it  includes  not  only 
many  Saga,  dating  from  before  the  spread  of  Christianity  io 
the  north,  but  also  many  metrical  ballads  and   poems  of  the 
middle  ages,  in  which  are  introduced  the  superstitions  and  chi- 
valry of  the  new  religion.     This  classificatiou  is  however  very 
convenient,  as  the  poetic   power  of  the  German  people  did 
not  during  that  great  lapse  of  time,  undergo  any  coasuienUc 
increase  of  strength  or  perfection. 
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The  earlieat  recorded  writer  in  German  prose  or  verse  is 
Ovid,  wbo  states  that  when  he  was  exiled  among  the  Getae^  ha 
attempted  to  compose  a  book  in  their  barbarous  language. 

Ah !  pudet !  et  Getico  scripsi  sennone  libellum. 
Structaque  sunt  nostris  barbara  verba  modis. 

It  does  not  appear  however  what  was  the  nature  of  the  ton* 
gae  in  which  he  composed,  most  probably  Gothic^  resembling 
very  little  in  structure  the  modern  German.  He  diose  for  sut^ 
ject  the  decease  and  apotheosis  of  Augustus^  no  doubt  in  order 
to  gain  some  £avor  with  the  emperor  and  shorten  his  exile. 

From  what  period  the  Edda  dates  cannot  at  present  be  sa* 
tis&ctorily  ascertained.  No  doubt  it  has  been  added  to^  and 
enlarged  at  various  times.  The  collection  of  the  present 
poeoQs  under  that  name  is  chiefly  due  to  Charlemagne.  They 
treat  of  the  achievements  of  Odin  or  Wodin^  and  his  heroes 
of  the  Walhalta^  and  indicate  a  gieat  analogy  between  the  an* 
cient  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  that  of  Scandinavia 
or  the  Teutonic  races.  Some  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
identity  of  the  divinities  of  the  Scandinavians  and  Teutons,  but 
we  find  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Britain  had  the  very  same 
deities  and  traditions  respecting  them^  before  the  introduction 
of  Cliristianity,  as  are  mentioned  in  the  Edda.  Odin  appears  to 
be  the  Jove  although  some  consider  him  more  resembling  Mer^- 
cury  ;  Thor's  '' giant  strength  and  redoubtable  hammer'  have 
a  great  affinity  with  the  attributes  of  Hercules.  Balder  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  the  gentle  Apollo  ;  and  Hertha,  who  drives 
through  the  land  in  a  car  drawn  by  white  oxen,  disarming 
warriors,  causing  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  earth  to  spring 
forth  at  her  touch,  recalls  at  once  the  benignant  reign  of  Geres. 
Mixed  up  with  the  actions  of  these  deities  are  many  legends 
concerning  remarkable  personages,  the  most  striking  of  which, 
that  of  Wieland  or  Veland  Smith,  brings  to  mind  at  once  cer- 
tain superstitions  formerly  existing  in  parts  of  England,  and  the 
Grecian  fable  of  Icarus,  the  Cretan,  who  gave  his  name  to  a 
part  of  the  sea.  Wieland  was  a  cunning  forger  of  metal,  who 
naving  married  one  of  the  Valkyrea^  or  maidens  presiding  over 
the  carnage  of  battle,  is  deserted  by  her  at  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet. She  flies  away  from  him  by  means  of  a  robe  of  feathers 
which  he  endeavours  to  imitate.  The  King  of  Sweden  seizes 
him,  and  compels  him  to  wori:  night  and  day,  having  cut  his 
ham-strings  in  order  to  prevent  his  escape.     Wieland  revenges 
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himself  bj  slaying  the  king's  two  sous,  making  driiiking-ciips 
of  their  sculls,  and  breast-clasps  of  their  teeth,  as  a  present  for 
the  parents.  He  flies  away  afterwards  with  the  king's  daughter, 
having  discovered  the  secret  of  the  robe  of  feathers,  and  mocks 
the  kifig  in  the  distance  with  an  account  of  his  revenge. 

Attached  to  this  mythology  is  a  goodly  array  of  spirits  of  a 
minor  order,  Elves,  Dwarfs,  Gnomes,  Cobolds,  and  Nixes,  who 
peopled  the  woods,  fields,  and  rocky  caverns,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Fauns,  and  Nymphs  did  among  the  Greeks  and 
Eomans,  and  interfered  in  the  afliiirs  of  men.  The  stories  of 
them  and  their  good  or  evil  propensities  are  innumerable,  bat 
the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  the  white  women,  denoting 
a  transition  from  Paganism  to  the  ritea  of  Christianity. 

There  are  the  white  women  who  often  appear  at  early  dawn,  or 
dewj  evening,  with  their  pale  sad  faces  and  shadowy  forms ;  these 
are  the  goddesses  of  ancient  Pi^anism  condemned  to  wander  through 
ages  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  having  received  divine  worship,  and 
sentenced  at  length  to  eternal  punishment  unless  redeemed  bv  mor- 
tal aid.  At  certain  times  they  are  permitted  to  appear  to  humso 
view  to  seek  that  which  alone  can  procure  them  salvation.  A 
fisherman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fieben,  suddenly  beheld  a  white 
woman  standing  before  him  ;  **  Home,  home  !**  she  cried,  "  thy  wife 
has  brought  a  boy  into  the  world,  carry  it  hither,  let  me  kiss  it  that 
I  may  be  redeemed.*'  The  fisherman  amazed,  hastened  to  his  cot- 
tage and  found  all  as  the  white  woman  had  said ;  but  fearing  very 
naturally  to  trust  his  new  born  infant  into  the  hands  of  this  un- 
earthly being  till  protected  by  the  holy  rite  of  baptism,  he  had  this 
ceremony  performed,  and  then  bore  it  to  the  sea  shore  where  be 
found  the  white  woman  weepine  bitterly,  for  the  condition  attached 
to  her  salvation  was,  that  the  cnild  should  not  be  baptized  !  and  still 
at  times  does  she  appear  upon  the  sea  shore  sighing  and  lamenting. 

The  goddess  Hertha,  mentioned  by: Tacitus,  designated  in 
the  middle  ages  by  the  name  of  Perchta,  plays  a  most  con- 
spicuous part  in  these  legends.  She  had  been  spouse  to 
Odin,  and  watched  over  certain  districts  of  the  country  with 
beneficent  sway,  having  the  privilege  of  appearing  on  the  feast 
of  the  three  kings  to  the  inhabitants  of  upper  earth.  In  con- 
sequence however  of  a  slight  put  upon  her  and  her  atten- 
dant dwarfs,  she  withdrew  from  the  neighbourhood,  which 
soon  lost  its  fertility,  and  became  lone  and  desolate.  Some  of 
those  fables  indicate  the  influence  which  the  first  seeds  of 
Christianity  had  among  the  people,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
priests  endeavoured  to  turn  these  supersHitions  to  the  advantage 
of  the  new  creed. 
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The  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Meeso  Gothic 
tongue,  done  by  Ulphilas,  Bishop  of  the  Visigoths,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  .century,  may  be  looked  upon,  as  the 
earliest  specimen  of  German  literature  extant.  It  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Cathedral  at  Upsal  under  tlie  title  of  the  "  silver 
codex,"  having  been  brought  from  Prague  by  Count 
Konigsmark.  It  is  partially  written  in  metre,  and  adheres  in 
many  passages  to  the  rythm  of  the  Greek  version.  Thus  in 
Matthew,  chap.  xi.  verse  xvii,  the  original  runs  thus  : — 

'E&^vriOa/Mv  bfiJvy  xai  ovx  ixo^atfBi. 
The  meaning  of  which  is  ;  '*  v?e  have  piped  to  you  and  you  have 
not  danced ;  we  have  lamented  and  you  have  not  mourned,*^ 
The  Meeso  Gothic  version  of  Ulphilas  is  as  follows  : — 
Swiglodedum  izwis,  jah  ni  plinsideduth, 
Gaunodedum  izwis,  jah  ni  gaigeroduth. 

The  words  of  this  passage  do  not  seem  to  have  much  affinity 
with  modern  German,  except  those  ''jah  ni,''  which  are  evidently 
the  first  forms  of  the  '^  ja  uicht"  of  the  present  day. 

After  Ulphilas  a  great  hiatus  of  nearly  four  hundred  jears 
occurs,  during  which  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
noted  lay  produced  among  the  German  nations.  No  doubt 
they  had  their  warlike  chaunts  and  songs  celebrating  achieve- 
ments of  their  heroes,  but  the  first  signs  of  revival  are  in  the 
eieht  centurj,  when  the  Northmen  began  to  form  their  pirati- 
cal excursions.  One  of  these  "Ragnar  the  sea  king,"  the 
terror  of  the  coasts,  who  was  taken  prisoner  while  invading  the 
territories  of  Ella,  King  of  Northumberland,  and  perished 
stung  to  death  by  serpents  in  a  loathsome  dungeon,  has  left 
behind  him  an  ode  sung  in  the  midst  of  tortures.  It  is  com- 
posed of  short  strophes,  without  rhyme,  each  commencing  with 
the  refrain  *'  we  fought  with  the  sword/'  A  series  of  similar 
lays, in  which  maybe  reckoned  theWeissbrunnen  Gebet,  Hilde- 
brandlied,  Walter  of  Aquitaine  and  Beowulf,  form  the  Frankish 
period  of  German  poetry,  in  which  a  certain  number  of 
characters  are  constantly  reproduced  in  different  view^  and 
adventures.  They  are  rhymeless,  the  measure  consisiirig  of  a 
species  of  alliteration,  formed  by  the  accentuation  of  the  prin- 
cipal words  in  each  line  commencing  with  the  same  consonants. 
The  hero  Siegfried,  Etzel,  or  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns, 
Theodoric  the  Great  under  the  name  of  Dietrich  of  Berne  or 
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Verona,  Qiinther,  King  of  the  Borgandiana,  and  his  vassab 
Hagan  and  Hildebraud,  are  the  principal  personages  ruamng 
through  the  whole. 

Walter  of  Aquitaine  appears  to  be  the  most  complete  of  the 
series,  although  the  onlj  manuscripts  now  extant  of  it  are  in 
the  Latin  tongue.  It  commences  with  an  aocount  of  an  ex- 
pedition by  Etzel  and  his  Hunnish  army,  in  which  he  takes 
Hagan  and  Walter,  then  mere  youths,  as  captives  from  tbe 
Burgundians.  When  they  grow  up  the  former  escapes  from 
his  servitude,  and  tbe  other  having  made  Etsel  and  his  court 
drunk)  flies  off  with  the  king's  daughter  Hildegunda  and  two 
boxes  of  treasures.  They  arrive  in  the  territories  of  Giintbcr, 
the  King  of  Burgandy,  who  sends  out  Hagan  and  twelve  jpicked 
men  to  seize  the  maiden  and  jewels.  They  are  vanqui$ned  by 
Walter  and  Hasan's  son  Patafred  slain.  Gunther  and  Hagan 
afterwards  attacked  Walter  together,  and  fight  until  one  has 
lost  a  hand,  another  an  eye,  and  the  third  a  foot,  when  tbej 
consider  it  right  to  make  up  the  quarrel,  become  good  friends, 
and  return  to  Worms  in  company.  This  lay  is  attributed  to  a 
monk  of  St.  Gall,  Eckard,  who  lived  in  the  ninth  century. 
A  manuscript  copy  dating  from  about  that  period  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  library  at  Carlsruhe.  From  some  passages  tran- 
slated by  Madame  ront&  it  would  appear  to  have  been  written 
in  a  discursive  ballad  style, and  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  manners 
of  that  strange  age.  Walter's  declaration  of  love  to  Hilde- 
gunda, when  he  persuades  her  to  fly  with  him,  would  not  dis* 
grace  some  of  the  more  finished  romances  of  the  present  day. 
He  finds  Hildegunda  pensive  and  alone  in  the  royal  apartment, 
and  the  following  scene  takes  place  : — 

Upon  the  miiden's  Upt  he  prett  a  tender  Um,  thio  first. 
Give  me  a  draught  of  wine,  he  cried,  or  I  most  die  of  thlni. 
Not  long  the  maiden  tarried,  the  lovikl  the  hero  bold; 
She  filled  with  rich  and  sparkling  wtne  the  cnp  of  raddy  gold. 

She  gave  It  to  the  vrarrlor;  he  orooed  himeelf  and  dnnk ; 
Then  clasped  in  his  the  maiden's  hand,  her  gentle  seal  to  thank. 
She  did  not  draw  her  hand  away ;  bat  fixed  on  her  hie  eye^ 
Sir  Walter  drained  the  generoos  draogbt  and  laid  the  goldet  by. 

I  was  destined  for  thy  hosband;  then  wert  ehosen  for  my  bride ; 
How  often,  lovely  maiden,  has  the  yonth  stood  by  thy  side  ! 
And  never  has  a  single  word  those  Ifps  of  coral  passed. 
And  never  e'en  a  single  glaaoe  thou  bast  deigned  on  him  to  cask 

Bat  why  deny  each  other  In  this  sad  and  foreign  land, 
Tbe  only  coa8<datlon  whidi  we  can  yet  command  ? 
But  she  did  not  dare  to  trust  him,  that  fUr  and  timid  maid. 
AwU«  she  kept  her  peaoe,  and  then  looked  full  at  hlin  and  said; 
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**Tbj  tongue  affects  a  language  which  U  foreign  to  thj  heart; 
It  is  but  bitter  mockery,  In  which  lore  has  no  part; 
Toung  queens  of  radiant  beauty  thy  hand  and  homage  crare : 
How  canst  tbott  think  of  Hildegand,  the  captive  and  the  slaw  ?" 

Then  thus  the  prudent  hero  to  the  damsel  made  reply; 
**  Nay,  speak  to  me  without  deceit,  lay  empty  phrases  by ; 
I  have  spoken  to  thee  Arankly,  f^om  my  rery  heart,  believe. 
It  is  the  truth,  sweet  maiden,  Walter  knows  not  to  decelTe.'* 

Then  at  his  feet  the  nuiden  sank,  and  cried  with  trembling  teoe, 
**  Command  whate'er  thou  listest*  I  am  ^ne  and  thine  atone , 
No  power  on  earth  shall  hinder  me  thy  bidding  to  fulfill ; 
For  HUdegand  Uvea  only  to  do  her  Walter's  will.*' 

We  now  enter  npon  the  cycle  of  the  Niebelungen,  containing 
several  lays  all  relating  to  the  same  personages  under  different 
phases,  and  forming  such  a  train  of  extraordinary  encounters 
as  are  read  of  in  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso.  The  first  is  that 
of  the  Horny  Siegfried,  who  may  be  styled  the  Achilles  of  the 
North,  for  he  owes  his  extraordinary  power  to  a  bath  of  dragon's 
blood,  which  changes  the  surface  of  his  body  into  horn,  and 
makes  him  invulnerable.  He  delivers  Chriemhild,  a  princess 
of  Burgundy,  fiom  the  jaws  of  a  monstrous  giant,  and  is 
married  to  her  at  Worms  to  be  stabbed  by  Hagan,  Giinther's 
fierce  vassal,  in  the  only  spot  where  he  is  vulnerable.  Thus 
the  termination  of  the  poem  is  anti-classical,  ending  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  hero  himself. 

Tne  Niebdungen  lay  itself,  the  crowning  effort  of  ancient 
German  chivalrous  poetry,  is  of  such  a  truculent  nature  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  can  have  formed  the 
delight  of  the  ladies'  bower  of  those  ages  of  romance.  The 
characters  are  nearly  the  same  as  before ;  Siegfried  is  introduced 
winning  Chriemhild,  the  sister  of  Giinther,  by  his  prowess. 
The  Burgundian  king,  seeking  to  obtain  the  band  of  Brunhild, 
a  warlike  princess  of  Isenland,  employs  Siegfried  to  overcome 
her  in  the  combat.  A  rivalry  ensues  between  the  two  ladies, 
and  Brunhild  obtains  the  assassination  of  Siegfried.  Chriem- 
hild, for  the  sake  of  revenge,  marries  Etzel,  the  king  of  the 
Huns^  and  having  invited  her  brother  Guulber  and  hia  wife  to 
a  banquet,  procures  them  to  be  murdered.  A  general  slaughter 
eDSues,  only  three  of  the  characters  being  left  alive  at  the  end 
of  the  poem.  The  action  of  the  epic  extends  over  a  great 
period  of  years,  nearly  thirty,  and  by  some  has  been  regarded 
as  proceeding  from  several  bauds,  not  put  together  by  one 
composer.  There  are  many  passages  of  great  power  and 
beauty,  impossible  to  give  in  a  translation,  which  have  caused 
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it  to  be  compared  with  the  great  Greek  and  Boman  heroic 
poems,  bat  its  Diiartistic  arrangement,  prolixity,  and  truculent 
termination,  depreciate  very  much  its  merits  as  a  production 
of  human  genius. 

Another  lay  of  this  cycle,  the  Gudrune,  may  be  considered 
to  have  mpre  interest  for  our  readers,  as  one  of  the  principal 
personages  is  Siegbert,  king  of  Ireland,  and  Hagan,  his  son. 
Hilda,  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  is  persecuted  by  thiee  royal 
suitors,  who  carry  her  oflF  at  various  times,  but  she  is  at  length 
married  to  her  real  lover,  Herwig.  The  construction  of  the 
poem  and  verse  is  said  to  be  much  superior  to  the  other  lays, 
while  many  tender  and  artistic  touches  soften  the  harsher 
manners  of  the  age  pourtrayed.  This,  along  with  the  other 
Niebelungen,  was  preserved  in  the  Castle  Ambras,  near  Inns- 
pruck  in  the  Tyrol,  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  the  First  in 
1517.  It  contains  some  4,700  verses,  of  a  gentle,  melodious 
kind,  well  calculated  to  draw  the  reader  on  to  a  full  appreciation 
of  its  beauties. 

Another  cycle,  that  of  Dietrich  of  Berne,  or  Theodoric  of 
Verona,  contains  the  Ecken  Ausfahrt,  Buttle  of  Ravenna, 
Dwarf  Laurin,  and  the  .Rosengarten.  The  principal  hero 
throughout  is  Dietrich,  but  in  the  last  poem  several  of  the 
characters  of  the  Niebelungen  are  introduced.  It  begins 
thus  in  ballad  style : — 

Upon  the  lordly  Rhine,  there  lies  a  felr  and  goodly  town. 
An  antique  city  and  well  known  to  Xnight  of  high  renown. 
Here  dwelt  a  gallant  hero,  all  both  knew  end  feared  his  tword ; 
Uli  name  was  Olebig,  and  he  reigned,  a  mighty  prlnoe  and  lord. 

Hit  gentle  wife  had  glren  him  three  sona  both  lair  and  bntTe; 
The  fourth  child  was  a  girl,  who  brought  unto  a  bloody  grare 
Full  many  a  noble  warrior,  as  the  old  tale  hath  said. 
Her  name  was  ChrlemhUd ;  nerer  yet  wai  aeen  a  lovelier  maid. 

A  garden  of  sweet  roees  was  the  beauteous  virgin's  pride ; 
A  mile  at  least  it  was  in  length,  and  half  a  mUe  'twas  wide. 
Around,  instead  of  walls  of  stone,  was  a  silken  thread  so  line. 
No  bower  on  earth,  Chriemhild  exclaimed,  is  like  this  bower  of  mine. 

The  bower  is  guarded  by  twelve  knights,  whom  Dietrich 
and  his  followers  engage  to  overcome.  All  are  conquered 
except  the  horny  Siegfried,  husband  to  Chriemhild,  whom  on 
account  of  his  early  friendship  Dietrich  does  not  wish  to  fight. 
He  is  induced  to  do  so,  however,  by  a  stratagem  of  one  of  his 
own  warriors,  old  Hildebrand,  and  comes  off  victorious.  There 
is  more  of  chivalry  and  knightly  be-aring  in  this  poem  than  in 
the  others.     It  remained  a  favorite  romance  in  Germany  up 
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to  the  17  th  centary,  and  is  the  last  of  the  extraordinary  ballad8 
celebrating  the  half  barbarian  heroes  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  era  of  Charlemagne  from  the  9th  to  the  12th  century,  did 
not  produce  much  original  composition  in  the  vernacular  Ger- 
man, although  the  conqueror  and  lawgiver  of  the  Saxons  es- 
tablished schools  and  universities  in  every  direction,  to  foster 
the  growing  desire  for  learning  in  Europe.  The  chief  produc- 
tions were  in  the  Latin  tongue,  except  some  few  of  a  religious 
character  in  the  native  dialect^  Fleliand's  Evangelical  Harmonies, 
and  the  Ludwig's  lied,  which  celebrated  the  victory  of  Louis 
III.  over  the  Normans  at  Salcourt.  The  latter  was  written  by 
a  monk  named  Herschell,  who  .may  have  wielded  the  sword 
and  lance,  as  well  as  conned  his  breviary,  in  the  troublous  times. 
There  existed  however  a  cultivator  of  the  drama  in  the  person 
of  Hroswitha,  a  nun  of  the  convent  of  Gandersheim,  founded 
by  Ludolf  of  Saxony  in  859.  She  imitated  Terence,  wrote  six 
plays  as  she  said  herself  ".to  the  glorification  of  female  chas- 
tity,'' six  legends  on  saintly  subjects  and  a  panegyric  on  the 
Othoa.  This  was  the  age  of  mysteries  and  farces,  in  which  sa- 
cred events  were  represented  according  to  holy  writ  tor  the 
edification  of  the  people. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  Olhos,  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  VI. 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  advance  made  in  litera* 
tare  or  poetry  by  the  German  race.  Their  language  still  partook 
very  much  of  the  Frankish  and  Gothic  dialects,  in  which  al- 
most the  only  remaining  song,  the  Anno  Lied  in  praise  of 
Anno,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  is  written.  There  succeeded  how- 
ever shortly  after  a  new  cycle,  or  series  of  poems,  similar  to 
those  of  the  Niebelungan,  called  the  Lombard,  evincing  a  more 
advanced  state  of  civilization,  more  exclusively  Christian  belief, 
and  more  knightly  manners  in  the  heroes.  These  were  Duke 
Ernest  of  Swabia,  Count  Budolph,  King  Ruother,  Orendel,  &o. 
The  last  is  the  legend  of  the  holy  coat  of  Treves,  and  com- 
mences with  a  detailed  account  of  the  Saviour's  death.  It  tells 
how  the  coat  is  thrown  into  the  sea,  swallowed  by  a  fish,  and 
found  inside  the  animal.  It  relates  the  adventures  of  Orendel, 
in  searching  for  it,  how  he  rescues  a  princess  from  her  rebeUious 
vassals,  and  is  rescued  in  turn  by  her,  with  the  aid  of  a  dwarf. 
The  whole  is  evidently  of  a  piece  with  the  extravagant  romances 
of  the  middle  ages,  brought  to  such  perfection  in  Italy. 

With  Conrad  III.,  of  the  HohenstaufTen  dynasty,  there 
arose  a  new  spirit  of  poetry  throughout  Germany.     The  cru- 
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8ade8  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time,  blendiug  together  the 
different  nations  of  Europe,  and  importing  the  manners  of  one 
into  the  other.  The  Troubadojirs  and  Trou vires  of  France 
carried  with  them  a  prevailing  influence,  which  changed  the 
habits  of  the  Qerman  courts  from  their  semi-barbarona  rough- 
ness,  to  an  excess  of  chivalrous  and  almost  effeminate  Inxuiy 
The  minne-singers  imitated  the  miustrek  of  the  other  side  of 
the  Rhine,  almost  deified  their  lady  loves.  '*  Frau  minne,"* 
(love)  became  the  divinity  of  the  age,  her  favourite  haunt 
being  settled  in  Horselberg,  a  mouulaiu  near  Eisenach  inThur- 
ingia,  and  called  the  Yenusberg. 

The  Minne-singers  with  rare  exceptions  belonged  to  the  order  of 
knighthood.  Their  duty  was  to  protect  the  feeble,  to  defend  the 
oppressed.  Every  knijrht  had  his  lady-love,  who  was  in  most  cases, 
the  wife  of  another.  So  universally  indeed  waa  this  usage  recogni- 
sed, that  the  husbands  generally  acquiesced  without  any  difficulty, 
ai)d  in  their  turn  benefitted  by  the  privilege.  In  a  Proven^ 
romance,  Philomena,  composed  in  the  I2th  century  by  a  monk 
whose  name  has  not  come  down  to  us,  Oriunde,  the  wife  of  the 
King  Matran,  besieged  in  Narbonne  by  the  army  of  Charlemagnt, 
chances  to  see  the  Paladin  Roland,  and  they  become  enamoured  of 
each  other.  In  consequence  Oriunde  most  unpatriotically  rejoices 
in  the  success  of  the  foe,  and  to  the  just  rfeproacKes  of  her  husband, 
that  her  delight  is  the  result  of  her  love  for  Roland,  and  that  one 
day  she  will  be  punished  for  it,  she  replies,  **  Beigpenr,  occupy 
yourself  with  your  wars,  and  leave  me  and  my  love.  It  does  not 
dishonour  you  since  I  love  so  noble  a  chevalier  as  Roland,  nephew 
to  Charlemagne,  and  with  chaste  affection."  Matran  having  heard 
this,  retired  quite  discomfited  and  abashed. 

All  husbands,  however,  were  not  quite  so  accommodating.  The 
Count  de  Limousin  for  instance,  not  only  banished  Bernard  Count 
de  Ventadour  from  his  court  and  kingdom,  on  discovering  his 
amorous  devotion  to  his  wife,  though  we  are  assured  it  was  perfectlj 
innocent,  but  actually  shut  up  the  poor  lady  in  her  chamber,  where 
he  kept  her  a  close  prisoner  for  a  considerable  time.  But  such  in- 
stances of  exaggerated  scruples  seem  to  have  been  the  exception  not 
the  rule.  That  the  choice  of  a  knight  or  a  ladv-love  was  regarded 
as  an  affair  of  no  ordinary  importance,  is  attested  by  the  ceremonies, 
with  which  it  was  everywhere  accompanied.  The  knight  kneeling 
down  before  hb  lady,  swore  to  serve  her  faithfVilly  until  deatt 
while  the  fkir  oae  accepted  bis  services,  vowed  truth  and  devotioD* 
presented  him  a  rioff,  luid  then  raising  him,  imprinted  a  diaate  kiM 
on  his  forehead.  Although  it  was  in  France,  and  above  all  in  Pro- 
vence, that  those  singular  customs  took  their  rise,  the  Qermans  as 
we  shall  see,  were  not  long  behind  their  neighbours  in  romantic 
gallantry. 

Of  course  marriage  was  reduced  to  a  mere  material  necessity, 
with   which  love   was  deemed  absolutely  incompatible.     To  whit 
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•traa^  aoomaUes  this  syatem  gave  rise  may  be  Imagined ;  a  ladj 
promised  one  of  ber  adorers  to-  accept  him  fbr  her  knight,  if  the 
other  to  whom  she  was  sincerely  attached,  was  lost  to  her.  Having, 
however,  married  the  object  of  her  afiection,  and  happening  to  love 
him  still  although  he  had  become  her  husband^  she  was  somewhat 
embarrassed  when  his  rival  claimed  the  fulfilmeni  of  her  engage- 
ment, and  refused  to  listen  to  bis  suit,  But  Eleanor  of  Poitiers, 
to  whom  the  case  waa  referred,  decided  it  against  her>  alleging  that 
she  had  really  lost  her  lover,  by  accepting  him  as  her  lord. 

Thw  corious  system  was  not  howcfer  carried  so  far  hi  Grer- 
many ;  the  minne-singers  who  were  all  noblemen  attached 
themselves  to  the  courts  of  particular  princes,  by  whom  they 
were  held  in  great  respect.  The  dialect  in  which  their  lays 
were  written  was  principally  Swabian,  from  the  native  eoontry 
of  the  reigning  family.  The  first  lyric  in  the  Qerman  language 
is  referred  to  Henry  VI.,  son  of  the  great  Barbarossa.  Sper- 
▼ogel  and  Wemher  von  Tegemsee  produced  devotional  verses, 
und  Henry  von  Veldecke,  the  most  famous  of  all,  wrote  a  new 
iBneid,  in  a  low  dialect  of  German.  Frederick  von  Haisseii 
was  so  engrossed  by  the  devotion  for  his  lady-love,  that  he 
eontiuually  said  ^*  good  night*'  for ''  good  morning/'  and  turned 
his  doublet  wrong  side  outwards.  He  died  in  the  Holy  I^nd 
in  1190,  having  rendered  bis  name  and  that  of  his  lady-love 
famous  by  his  deeds  of  valour.  The  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  11.  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  golden  age  of  poetry 
in  the  middle  ages.  The  lays  of  160  minne-singers  of  the 
period  have  been  collected  by  K(^r  Manesse  of  Zurich,  him- 
aelf  a  member  of  the  craft  in  1300,  of  which  Walter  von  der 
Vogelweide,  Gt)ttfned  von  Strasbourg,  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
booh  Hartmann  von  der  Aue,  Ulrich  von  lichtenatein,  and 
Jacob  von  der  Warte  were  certainly  the  most  superior.  The 
laat  has  left  the  following  delieate  little  lay. 

L  u. 

Hark.  Um  little  Uria  sre  tiogliig,  Many  a  pntly  UMe  flovrer 

Merrily  o'er  mead  and  vale ;  lAoglu  oat  from  the  iweet  llaj  dew ; 

LaTi  of  gratefol  pralee  are  rinrgliig,  In  the  emtdilne,  un  and  bower 

From  the  daintie  nightingale.  Den  tbeir  rerr  gayeet  hue. 

Look  npon  the  dewr  brae.  What  shall  soouie  my  bosom's  care ! 

On  the  heath  with  wild  flowoDEi  bngkt.  What  ahaU  comftirt  me  I  trow ! 

See  how  gaily  they're  bedight,  She  with  whom  I  fkin  were  now. 

By  the  bonnteona  hand  of  Hay.  Will  not  listen  to  my  prayer .' 

A  version  of  the  poems  of  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide  was 
brought  out  in  the  modern  Grerman  tongue  in  1832,  by  Dr. 
Carl  Simrock,  and  some  by  Tieck.  The  follo^iing  will  give 
some  idea  of  his  style. 
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To  me  it  chanced.  a«  to  a  wtyward  boy. 

Who  seeks  in  vain  the  charming  face  to 
clasp 
Which  In  the  g^ass  he  sees,  with  eager  Joy, 

Until  the  mirror  brealcs  wiUiln  bin  grasp ; 
Then  all  his  Joy  is  tamed  to  woe  and  pain. 

E*en  so  I    dreamed  that  bliss  would  be 
mineowni 
When  1  sought  my  sweet  lady,  but  in  vain ; 

Much  grief  ftom  that  fond  love, 
And  only  grief  I've  known. 

1.'  ' 
Both  pnre  and  beauteous  is  my  lady  fkir, 

And  chaste  and  lovely  as  the  lily  ^  bite  ; 
Her  breath  is  balmy  as  the  perfumed  air, 
Her  eyes  are  like  the  sky  on  summer's 
night: 
The  strawbory  is  not  redder  than  her  lip, 
Would  I  were  bat  a  bee,    Its  dewy    sweet 
to  dp! 

2. 
When  in  her  bower,  to  lyre  or  lute  she 


Tlie  nightingale  doOi  hush  her  wonted 

strain; 

The  falcon  rests  upon  his  outstretched  wings 

And  hovers  listening  o'er  the  grassy  plafaii, 

In  all  she  does,  there  is  so  much  of  grue, 

I  know  not  which  most  sweet, 
Her  music  or  her  Ceum. 
8. 
Her  beauty  thaws  my  heart,  e'en  as  the  son 
Tliaws  ice  or  snow ;  but  oh !  not  unto  me 
Doth  she  show  forth  her  beams!  she  Is  not 
won 
By  sigh,  or  pray  Y,  or  tuneful  melody ; 
And  yet  I*ve  loved  her  from  a  little  child. 
And  sum  up  ev'ry  hour  that  she  on  me 
hath  smiled. 

4. 
What  boots  it  that  all  others  greet  my  lays 
With  loud  applause  !  that  ladies  lair  and 
bright 
List  to  ray  song !  I  only  seek  her  praise, 
I  only  seek  to  shine  in  her  dear  dgbt : 
Star  of  my  solituy  heart !  look  down. 
And  soothe  my  bitter  woe,  or  kill  me  with 
thy  fh>wn. 

Ulrich  vol)  Lichtenstein  was  a  wealthy  Austrian  noble,  who 
pursued  bis  lady  with  the  most  unremitting  gallantry.  He 
was  disfigured  by  a  deformity  of  three  lips,  of  which  he  got  one 
cut  off  for  her  sake ;  then  he  lost  a  finger  in  a  tournament  in 
her  honor ;  afterwards  he  assumed  female  attire  and  having 
obtained  an  interview  with  his  mistress,  she  caused  him  to  be 
trust  out  of  the  castle  window  into  the  moat  for  his  devotion. 
At  length  he  was  cured  of  his  love  at  the  age  of  forty-five  by 
being  maimed  at  the  command  of  the  cruel  &ir  one. 

Conrad  von  Wilrtzburg,  Henry  von  Ofterdingen  and 
Klingsohr  of  Elungary,  were  the  last  most  celebrated  minne- 
singers. The  two  latter  are  said  to  to  have  defeated  all  the 
other  minstrels  of  Germany  at  the  "  minstrel  war  on  the 
Wartburg/'  which  was  made  the  subject  of  a  poem  in  the  year 
1207.  The  contest  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  the  court  of 
Hermann  von  Thuringen,  the  most  polished  in  Germany,  and 
was  decided  by  the  lady  of  the  castle,  as  a  tournament.  The 
executioner  did  the  duty  of  his  office  on  the  unsuccessful  party, 
a  barbarous  practice  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  annals  of 
proven^al  or  German  lyrics. 

To  the  minne-singers  succeeded  a  number  of  romance  writers 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Their  favorite  subject 
was  that  of  the  Saint  Graal,  or  vase  in  which  the  water  was 
turned  into  wine  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Gannah.  Another 
founded  on  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  round  table,  was 
called  the  Pareival,  composed  by  Wolfram  of  Eschenbach,  who 
along  with  Godfrey  of  Strasbourgh  and   Hartmann   von  der 
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Aue,  my  be  considered  the  novel  writers  of  their  age.  Their 
dimensions  however  are  altogether  too  large  for  oor  space. 

Another  cycle  followed,  that  of  the  romance,  whose  heroes 
were  taken  from  ancient  history.  The  Alexander-lied  and 
Pseudo  Gallisthenes  are  specimens  of  this.  Charlemagne  and 
his  Paladins  fomished  also  subjects  for  the  rhymers  of  the  day  in 
the  Boland-lied,  Flos  and  Blankflos,  and  several  of  a  like  nature. 
These  however  all  declined  at  the  accession  of  Budolph  of 
Hapsborg  in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This 
emperor  being  wholly  engrossed  in  the  improvement  of  the 
commerce  and  wellbeing  of  his  subjects,  discouraged  to  a  great 
extent  the  minstrelsy,  which  had  been  supported  by  his  pre- 
decessors. It  died  away  for  a  long  period,  to  be  reproduced 
in  another  form  among  the  lower  classes,  the  artizans  of  some 
of  the  most  considerable  towns  of  Southern  Germany,  Mainz, 
Augsburg,  Ulm  and  Numberg,  who  obtained  the  appellation 
of  meister  sanger.  Their  9ongs  have  generally  a  religious  or 
moral  character,  such  as  those  of  Bosenblut,  and  Michael 
Beeheim.  Fables  became  also  a  favorite  form  of  poetry,  those 
of  Bona  and  Hugo  of  Trimberg  being  the  most  celebrated. 
The  NarrenshifT,  or  vessel  of  fools  by  Sebastian  Brant  must  be 
considered  an  able  satire  on  the  absurd  manners  of  the  age. 
At  this  period  arose  the  sanguinary  wars  of  the  Hussites  in 
Bohemia,  which  so  disturbed  the  centre  of  (Germany,  that  very 
few  traces  of  poetic  composition  during  their  continuance  have 
been  left. 

The  drama  however  began  now  to  shew  some  signs  of  cultiva- 
tion. As  in  the  rest  of  Europe  it  commenced  by  mysteries  taken 
from  subjects  of  Holy  Writ.  The  devil  was  a  favorite  charac- 
ter, on  whom  all  sorts  of  tricks  were  played  by  cunning  mortals. 
Dr.  Paraselsus  especially  was  often  pitted  against  his  satanic 
majesty  on  the  stage.  The  character  of  these  productions  is 
of  too  scurribus  and  doggrel  a  character  to  merit  a  place  among 
the  literature  of  a  nation. 

The  French  fable  of  Benard  the  fox,  was  successfully  imitated 
in  Germany  at  different  times.  Goethe  has  given  since  a 
delightful  version  of  it,  but  the  earliest  '^  Beinecke  fuchs''  dates 
trom  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  supposed  to  have  contained 
a  covert  satire  on  a  certain  Duke  of  Lorraine.  Its  subject  is 
well  knomu  as  representing  a  meeting  of  the  animals,  at  which 
the  lion  presides,  the  pranks  and  subtleties  of  the  fox  forming 
the  main  interest  of  the  piece.    The  wit  or  incident  is  not  at 
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all  eqaal  U\  tliat  of  tlie  French  original,  although  it  remained 
a  popular  favorite  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The 
Narren  Beschworung,  or  Exorcism  of  Fools,  and  the  Schil- 
burghers,  were  satiricnl  poems  of  the  same  o]a8s>levelled  against 
some  of  the  religious  fanatics  of  the  daj,  or  the  aasnmed  ain 
of  grandeur  of  some  of  the  wealthy  burghers  of  the  towns. 

The  writings  of  Lather  in  the  commencement  of  the.six- 
teenth  ceniuary,  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  the  invention  of  printing,  had  a  great  effect 
in  hastening  on  the  perfection  of  German  literature.  Between 
his  language  and  that  of  Bona  two  centuries  before,  there  is  as 
much  difference,  as  between  Chaucer  and  the  English  writers 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  studies  were  not  confined  to 
Theology ;  he  dehghted  in  poetry  and  music,  and  influenced 
verv  much  in  these  matte's  the  spirit  of  his  times.  The 
Reformation  produced  many  men  of  independent  genius  in  all 
ranks  of  life,  warriors,  poets  and  theologians.  Uliich  von 
Hutten  was  one  of  these  adventurous  men  whom  that  age 
brought  forth.  He  had  been  destined  for  the  doister  bat  fled 
from  it  in  disgust*  His  mishaps  and  those  of  his  coosin 
Johann,  who  was  murdered  by  Ulrich,  Duke  of  Wurtembe^, 
on  account  of  too  handsome  a  wife,  would  form  a  good  tale  of 
romance.  He  has  left  various  sonnets  and  small  poems  com- 
memorating many  of  them.  Germany  at  this  time  was  troubled 
with  the  horrors  of  the  war  of  the  peasants,  who  had  risen 
against  the  burthens  imposed  upon  them  and  the  coercion  of 
their  religion.  Luther  at  first  was  the  main  cause  in  rousing 
them,  but  subsequently  he  declared  that  they  ought  to  be  ex- 
terminated. The  sect  of  the  Anabaptists  renewed  the  contest 
and  relighted  the  flames  of  civil  war;  In  ottier  countries  the 
arts  of  peace,  literature,  sculpture,  painting,  &o.,  were  being 
carried  to  the  highest  perfection,  while  Qermany  could  only 
produce  Hans  Bach,  Hans  Holz,  Fischarc,  and  a  few  of  le» 
note.  The  first  was  a  shoemaker,  but  of  a  most  prolific  vein 
in  composition.  Before  he  was  sixty  years  of  age,  be  had 
written  some  sixty  thousand  verses,  besides  three  hundred 
comedies.  Many  of  the  fEMrmer  are  hymns,  others  fabks  and 
satires  full  of  humour  and  naivete,  which  notwithatanding  their 
rudeness,  have  elicited  the  praise  of  Qoetbe  himself. 

The  benightedness  of  this  period  is  no  better  evbced  than 
in  the  persecution  which  was  practised  on  many  unfortunate 
old  women  and  men  on  the  plea  of  witchcraft,  and  the  general 
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belief  in  the  power  of  certain  men,  sach  as  Paracelsus  and 
Cornelius  Agrippa,  to  control  the  elements.  The  legends  of 
women  changed  into  wolves,  and  witches  assuming  various 
forms,  became  so  multiplied  as  to  form  the  staple  romance  fcnr 
nearly  a  century.  The  persecution  of  the  unfortunate  vioiims 
reached  such  a  height  that  between  the  middle  of  the  16th 
and  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  it  is  calculated  not  less  than 
100,000  persons  perished  by  fire.  In  the  Bishopric  of  Bam- 
berg in  the  space  of  three  years,  225  women  were  committed 
to  the  flames.  No  wonder  that  the  story  of  Dr.  Faustus 
became  one  of  the  favourite  themes  of  poetry  and  the  drama. 
The  subject  was  not  always  such  as  it  is  represented  by  Goethe, 
and  it  was  frequently  brought  out  in  puppet  shows  and  mari* 
onettes  to  the  delight  of  the  vulgar.  In  one  piece  His  by 
means  of  a  ring  that  he  recovers  his  youth,  when  he  travels 
to  Venice,  Athens,  and  other  luxurious  cities.  The  ring  is 
stolen  from  his  finger  by  a  lady  that  he  loves ;  he  loses  his 
Toath,  and  is  carried  off  by  the  demon.  In  another  play  he 
has  the  power  of  evoking  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  nomer, 
and  brings  up  Helen  of  Greece  for  some  of  his  boon  eompanions 
at  a  tavenu  That  such  a  person  as  Dr.  Faustus  really  existed 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  he  is  mentioned  personally  by  several 
writers  of  the  age.  Johannes  Manlios  knew  him,  and  says  that 
he  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Kundlingen  in  Wurtemberg,  and 
studied  magic  at  Cracow.  He  seems  to  have  resided  a  con- 
siderable time  at  Leipsic,  where  many  of  his  exploits  are  de- 
picted on  the  walls  of  Auerbach's  celUr.  Here  it  was  that  he 
played  the  trick  upon  the  student^  who  asked  him  to  cause  to 
grow  from  the  table  a  vine  covered  with  bunches  of  grapes. 
He  did  so,  but  when  they  stretched  forth  their  hands  to  seize 
the  bunches,  the  tree  vanished,  and  each  man  found  his 
neighbour  pulling  his  nose  with  one  band,  with  a  knifs  in 
the  other  as  if  about  to  sever  it.  The  doctor's  ride  out  of  the 
cdlar  on  a  cask  is  also  commemorated  there,  and  other  feals, 
which  at  one  time  formed  the  subject  of  many  a  ballad  or  farce 
in  the  middle  ages. 

The  calamities  of  the  thirty  years'  war  retarded  for  a  consi- 
derable time  the  growth  of  letters  in  Germany ;  it  was  not  un- 
til near  the  end  5  the  17th  century,that  they  began  to«revive 
from  the  prostration  state.  Gradually,  however,  certain  schools 
of  poetry  began  to  arise,  which  though  humble  at  first,  laid  the 
way  for  the  great  blase  of  genius  afterwards  displayed.    The 
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Silesiai)  8cl)ool  of  which  Opitz  was  the  leader ;  that  of  KonigS' 
berg  whose  chiefs  were  Dach  and  Albert,  that  of  Nuremberg 
ruled  bj  Philip  von  Lezen  and  Holstt*in,  with  the  second  Si- 
lesian  of  Hoffmaunswaldau  and  Lohenstein  were  the  acadamies, 
in  which  the  rising  taste  was  fostered.  The  greater  number  of 
these  however  are  mere  versifiers^  much  inferior  to  Paul 
Fleming,  who  has  left  many  gems  of  sacred  poetry.  Andreas  Ghry- 
phius  composed  several  successful  trasedies,  as  well  as  hymns. 
Paul  Oerahrdt  too,  a  preacher  at  the  NicoUr  Church  in  Berlin, 
delighted  his  age  by  various  effusions  on  moral  and  sacred  sub- 
jects. All  these  however  were  only  as  preludes  to  the  opening 
of  the  modem  vein  of  poetry. 

In  the  midst  of  the  thirty  years  war,  Oottsched  published 
his  poems,  and  was  at  once  *'  hailed  as  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude." He  has  been  since  reduced  very  much  in  public  es- 
timation on  account  of  his  want  of  invention,  stiffness  and  dearth 
of  imagination.  But  great  thanks  must  be  due  to  him,  as  a 
professor  in  the  university  of  Leipsic  for  ass^ing  the  rights 
of  the  German  tongue  against  the  Latin,  and  his  improvements 
in  dramatic  composition.  Frederick  the  Great,  who  had  a 
contempt  for  German  poet-ry,  permitted  his  verses  to  be  recited 
before  him. 

But  the  real  regenerator  of  letters  was  Jacob  Bodroer  of 
Zurich ;  he  stands  in  the  very  gate  of  the  temple  of  the  mo- 
dern Germanic  muses.  He  was  at  first  sent  to  Bersamo  in 
Italy  to  prepare  himself  for  mercantile  pursuits.  He  threw 
these  up,  returned  to  Berlin,  applied  himself  to  attending  lec- 
tures, studying  English,  and  at  length  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  literature  at  Berlin.  He  isidmired  Addison  and  Sir 
Koger  de  Coverly,  published  a  journal  on  the  model  of  the 
Spectator,  aud  produced  a  translation  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
These  created  a  paper  war  between  him  and  Gottsched,  who 
then  reigned  supreme,  and  served  to  open  the  eyes  of  his 
fellow  countrymen  to  the  defects  in  their  national  letters.  His 
two  comedies  "  The  Triumph  of  the  good  Wife,"  and  *'  Mute 
Beauty  *'  were  acted  with  great  applause,  causing  a  revolution 
in  public  taste;  To  him  is  due  the  collection  of  the  lays  of  the 
minne-singers,  the  discovery  of  the  Niebelnngen  Lied' and  the 
Parcival.  Several  of  his  school,  Kestner,  Professor  Bammler, 
Hagedorn,  Von  Haller,  the  two  Schlegels  aud  Gkim,  contri- 
buted very  much  to  improve  the  public  taste,  and  to  soften 
down  the  rough  method  of  compoation  of  the  old  schools. 
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The  last  writer^  Gleim^  was  priocipallj  inspired  by  the  heroism 
of  Frederick  the  Great  contending  against  nearly  all  the  power 
of  Europe.  His  war  songs  and  hymns  were  chaanted  by  the 
Prussian  soldiers^  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  discomfi- 
ture of  the  warriors  of  Maria  Theresa.  He  produced  also 
several  fables^  which  gained  a  great  reputation  at  Berlin.  His 
desire  was  to  form  a  complete  German  Academy  of  literature 
at  Halberstadt.  by  drawing  there  together  the  first  men  of  the 
eountry  ;  but  the  public  mind  was  not  ripe  for  such  a  consum- 
mation. He  lived  until  the  first  era  of  the  French  Revolution^ 
and  predicted  a  dictatorship  among  the  French  people. 

This  period  produced  four  other  names,  once  the  reigning 
monarchs  of  their  day,  Kieist,  Gellert,  Gessner,  and  Uz.  The 
first  was  an  officer  in  the  Prussian  army  during  the  seven  years' 
war,  and  gained  great  favour  with  Frederick  on  account  of  the 
bymns  and  chaunts,  by  means  of  which  he  inspired  the  courage 
of  the  soldiery.  His  poem  of  "  Spring/'  raised  him  to  a 
great  height  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen,  although  it 
contained  much  of  the  rhapsody  of  the  times  about  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses.  At  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf,  he  led  his 
battalion  as  major  against  a  battery,  and  had  his  leg  and  arm 
smashed.  The  Cossacks  then  stripped  and  rifled  him,  leaving 
him  helpless  on  a  heap  of  ri^bbish.  He  was  carried  off  pri- 
soner to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  he  died  from  hardship. 

Gellert  filled  the  post  of  professor  of  literature  at  Leipsic, 
where  he  produced  many  hymns,  fables  and  dramas,  very  few 
of  which  are  above  mediocrity.  Yet  he  was  very  famous  in 
bis  time,  and  rendered  essential  service  to  German  literature, 
by  bis  defence  of  it  against  Frederick  the  Great,  who  held  the 
Belles  Lettres  of  his  countrymen  in  contempt.  He  delivered 
also  moral  lectures  in  the  Oratorium  of  the  University,  which 
bad  a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  the  youth  of  his  age. 
Gtessner  is  well  known  in  this  country  for  his  Idyls  and  the 
death  of  Abel,  the  characters  in  which  are  of  such  a  pure, 
$iiOple  style,  as  not  to  belong  to  this  earth  at  all.  His  effusions 
are  very  pleasing,  but  convey  no  feeling  of  reality.  Uz  en- 
jojed  a  large  reputation  during  his  life,  and  was  even  styled 
the  Anacreon  of  Germany  ;  but  he  is  now  considered  as 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  crown  of  laurels. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  very  striking  era  in  German 
poetry,  that  of  Klopstock's  Messiah.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
farmer,  but  having  received  a  good  education  in  his  native 
44 
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town,  and  at  the  University  of  Sclinlpforte,  lie  was  able  to 
appreciate  the  translation  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost "  bj  Bodroer, 
and  to  see  how  much  his  countrymen  were  inferior  iu  the 
coUivation  of  the  muses  to  the  EngHsh  and  French.  He  un- 
dertook the  composition  of  an  original  poem,  the  Messiah,  aiK) 
having  first  prepared  matter  for  three  cantos  in  prose,  selected 
the  hexameter  verse  after  the  ancient  model,  as  most  suiting 
the  sublimity  of  the  subject.  The  first  part  appeared  in  a 
paper  named  "  Bremen  Contributions/'  and  produced  at  once 
a  burst  of  enthusiasm  in  its  favour.  The  new  metre  was  rap- 
turously applauded  as  being  peculiarly  suited  for  the  German 
tongue,  on  account  of  its  involved  construction  similar  to 
that  of  ancient  Greek  and  Latin.  This  however  may  be  ques- 
tioned, from  the  difiiculty  of  producing  dactyls  and  spondees, 
long  and  short  syllables,  where  the  words  are  composed  of  to 
many  consecutive  consonants.  It  procured  for  him,  however, 
the  admiration  of  his' countrymen  and  the  patronage  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  who  settled  on  him  a  pension  of  150 
thalers,  or  about  24  pounds  a-year. 

He  was  not  at  first  so  successful  with  the  fair  sex.    A 

ioung  lady,  named  Fanny,  to  whom  he  had  devoted  himself 
eart  and  soul,  listened  to  his  proposals  and  ended  by  marry- 
ing another  gentleman.  He  was  introduced,  however,  by  his 
friend  Giessecker  to  a  second,  Margaretha  Mollar,  who  had 
criticised  his  poem  iu  a  favourable  style,  and  consoled  him  for 
his  lost  love.  She  corresponded  with  him  under  the  name  of 
Meta,  and  they  were  finally  united  in  1754.  Unfortunately 
be  lost  her  in  four  years  afterwards,  when  giving  birth  to  a 
child,  shortly  after  his  father  had  been  carried  to  the  grave. 
The  image  of  domestic  happiness  was  not  entirely  lost  to  his 
mind,  although  he  mourned  for  a  long  time  over  the  wife  of 
his  youth.  After  S3  years  of  widowhood,  in  a  green  old  age, 
he  was  again  married  to  Fran  von  Wideman,  who  kindly 
tended  his  declining  years. 

His  great  poem  was  not  completed  until  the  year  1773, 
after  27  years  of  labour.  The  subject  of  it  is  so  well-known, 
that  it  is  needless  to  set  it  forth  here.  There  are,  however, 
some  strange  characters  in  it,  such  as  the  lovers,  Selmar  and 
Sidli,  who  are  resuscitated  beings,  constantly  engaged  in  con- 
templation and  praise.  Where  their  mutual  affection,  or 
worldly  feeling  comes  from,  it  is  diflicult  to  discover.  Abba- 
dona,  a  fallen  seraph,  who  had  been  indufed  by  Satan  to  rebel, 
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U  filled  with  unceasing  remorse  and  repentance.  After  being 
reduced  to  despair  on  the  day  of  Judgment,  he  is  finally  par- 
doned and  received  into  Heaven,  contrary  to  the  creed  of  the 
Christian.  The  tone  of  the  composition  is  kept  at  such  a 
height,  that  it  requires  a  religiously  enthusiastic  mind,  to  be 
able  to  follow  the  poet.  Or  as  Madame  de  Stael  says  ;  ''  a 
certain  degree  of  monotony  results  from  a  subject  so  continually 
elevated;  the  soul  is  fatigued  by  too  much  contemplation;  the 
author  occasionally  requires  r^ers  already  resuscitated  like 
Sidii  and  Selmar.  ^ 

We  will  give  the  following  specimens  of  his  composition  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  have  some  idea,  both  of  the  new 
style  of  metre  and  versification,  which  he  introduced  into  the 
German,  and  be  able  at  the  same  time  to  understand  a  little  of 
the  spirit  of  the  original.  The  commencement  of  the  Messiah 
in  the  vernacular,  is  in  these  words  : 

Sing,  uasterbitche  Seele,  der  siindigen  menschen  BrldtnDg» 

Die  der  Messias  auf  Erdea  ib  seiner  Menscfabeit  vollendet, 

TJnd  darch  die  er  Adams  Gesohlecht  zu  der  Liebe  der  Gottheit, 

Leidend  getodtet  uod  verherrlichet,  wieder  erhoht  hat. 

Also  gescnah  des  Ewieen  Wille,  Vergebens  erhob  sich 

8atan  gegen  den  gtttthohen  sohn  ;  umsonst  stand  Joda 

G^gen  ihn  auf;  er  that's  and  vollbrachte  die  Groste  YersdhDung. 

Which  have  been  translated  by  the  celebrated  Lessing  into 
the  following  Latin  hexameters. 

Qaam  sub  carne  Dens  lustrans  terrena  novavit 
Orimine  depressis,  cane,  mens  oeterna,  salutem, 
Infelicis  Aaoe  generi  dum  foderis  ictii 
Sanguine  reclasit  fontem  coelestis  amoris. 
Hoc  fatum  letemi;    Fmstra  se  opponere  tentat 
DivinsB  proli  Satanas  ;  Jadseque  frastra 
Nititur.     Est  aggressus  opus,  totumque  peregit. 

The  passage  where  Abbadona  is  pardoned  and  received  into 
eternal  bliss  is  t  bus  rendered  by  Madame  Pont^. 

"  Abbadona  bows  down  in  mate  despair,  when  after  a  long  and 
solemn  silence  he  heart  the  joyful  words. 

Come !  Abbadona !  come  to  thy  Bedeemer : 
•  •••••••  •  • 

Then  swift  as  borne  upon  the  tempest's  wings. 

The  seraph  soared  on  high.     Scarce  had  he  breathed 

Celestial  air,  when  once  again  his  form 

Assumed  aneelic  beauty,  and  his  ejes 

Resting  on  God,  beamed  forth  with  light  divine. 

No  longer  could  Abdiel  restriun  his  joy ; 
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With  arms  outstretch'di  he  rushed  towards  the  being 
He  loved  so  well ;  his  cheeks  glowed  with  delight, 
Trembling  with  bliss  he  sank  upon  the  breast 
Of  the  forgiven  ;  but  from  that  glad  embrace 
The  seraph  tore  himself,  and  lowlj  sunk 
Before  the  Judge's  throne.     On  every  side 
Arose  the  sound  of  weeping — blissful  sound. 

Klopstock  carried  bis  love  of  the  ancient  metre  and  stjle  of 
composition  into  his  minor  poems.  He  composed  a  great 
number  of  odes  in  various  forms  of  construction  to  be  fouud 
in  Horace,  Iambic,  Trochaic,  Cataleptic,  &c.  One  example 
will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  effect  in  German. 

8ie  schlaft,  oh,  giess  ihr,  Schlummer,  geflugeltes 
Balsamisch  Leben  iiber  ihr  sanftes  Herz ! 
Aus  Edens  ungetriibter  Quelle 
Schopfe  den  lichten,  krystalloen  Tropfen. 

Und  lass  ihn  wo  der  Wange  die  Both,  entflofa, 
Dort  duftig  binthaun  !     ifnd  du,  oh  bessere, 
Der  Tusend  und  der  Liebe  Buhe, 
Grazie  deines  Oljmps,  bedecke 

Mit  deinem  Fittig  Oidli !  wie  schlummert  sie, 
Wie  Stille  !  Schweiff !  oh  leisere  saite  selbst, 
£s  welket  dir  dein  Lorbersprdssiin^, 
Wenn  aus  dem  Schlummer  du  Cidli  lispelt. 

Which  Mme.  Pontes  translates  thus  : 

HEB  SLUMBEB. 

She  sleeps  !  oh  slumber,  from  thy  dewy  wings. 

Distil  thy  sweetest  balm  on  that  pure  heart. 
And  let  her  draw  from  Eden's  silvery  springes. 

Those  crystal  drops  that  bid  all  pain  depart. 
Where  the  Bed  rose  that  virgin  cheek  has  fled, 

There  gently  print  thy  fragrant  touch  ;  and  thou. 
Peace,  holy  peace,  which  love  and  virtue  shed. 

Inmate  of  Heaven,  but  rarely  found  below. 
With  thy  soft  wings,  my  best  loved  Cidly  shade. 

How  calm  her  rest !     Then  let  thy  harp  strings  sleep. 
Thy  budding  laurel  wreath  will  surely  fade. 

If  with  thy  song  thou  break'st  that  slumber  deep.  . 

Klopstock's  great  work  is  certainly,  as  Herder  says,  "  beau- 
tiful  in  parts,  but  faulty  as  a  whole."  His  leading  traits,  reli- 
gion and  patriotism,  strike  the  reader  very  boldly,  but  it  is 
at  once  perceived,  that  he  adheres  too  servilely  to  the  ancient 
models  he  bad  placed  before  his  mind's  eye.  He  stands  one 
of  the  first  who  relieved  his  fellow*countrymen  from  a  mania 
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for  imitating  French  authors  and  styles  of  composition,  bat  he 
caased  to  a  certain  extent  another  extreme,  that  of  the  Grceco- 
mania. 

Klopstock  lived  until  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  evinced  great  admiration  for  the  efforts  of  France  to  free 
herself  from  tyranny.  He  celebrated  the  states  general  in  an 
ode,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  National  Institute 
in  1H02. 

Contemporary  with  him  was  another  writer,  of  a  more 
vigorous  mind,  who  in  a  different  direction,  chastened  and 
purified  the  taste  of  Germany.  This  was  Lessing,  the  son  of 
a  Protestant  clergyman  of  Saxony.  He  at  first  applied  him- 
self to  the  stage,  but  at  the  request  of  his  family  gave  it  up. 
Attaching  himself  then  to  literature,  he  met  at  Berlin 
Mendelsohn,  Nicolai,  and  De  Louvaine,  secretary  to  Voltaire. 
At  Berlin  be  brought  out  his  phiys,  Miss  Sara  Sampson,  and 
the  Laocoon,  which  astonished  his  countrymen  from  their 
novelty  and  vivacity  of  style.  Shortly  after  ne  was  appointed 
theatrical  manager  at  Hamburg,  where  the  German  drama  was 
beginning  to  estabHsh  an  independent  existence.  Here  also 
he  commenced  publishing  a  weekly  journal,  named  "  Drama- 
turgie,''  in  which  he  attacked  the  French  style  of  writing  for 
the  stage,  the  ultra  classicalities  of  Racine,  Corneille,  Voltaire 
&c.  Ue  shewed  bow  much  the  observance  of  the  poetic  unities 
of  time  and  place  and  action  hampered  the  composition  of  a 
piece,  and  pointed  out  how  the  range  of  the  drama  could  be 
extended,  by  not  confining  it  exclusively  to  high  class  person- 
ages, kings,  princes  &c.  Shakespeare  appeared  to  him  the  purest 
model,  whose  historical  plays,  he  said,  when  '^  contrasted  with 
the  tragedies  of  French  taste,  are  something  like  an  enormous 
fresco  painting  in  comparison  with  a  miniature." 

Lessing's  writings  are  thoroughly  German ;  he  rejects  with 
disdain  the  Frenchification  introduced  by  Frederick  the  Great. 
His  '*  Minna  von  Bornhelm"  which  appeared  in  1763,  was 
superior  to  his  two  former  plays.  The  interest  of  the  piece 
turns  pn  the  fact,  that  the  hero  who  is  disgraced,  thinks  him- 
self unworthy  of  the  heroine,  who  is  wealthy.  Before  the  end 
of  the  play  their  respective  situations  are  reversed,  and  they 
see  the  folly  of  their  former  ideas.  Two  other  dramas  followed. 
"  Emilia  Gallotti,"  once  esteemed  beyond  price  in  Germany, 
and  Nathan  the  Wise,'^  without  doubt  his  master  piece.  He 
got  into  a  quarrel  with  Klotz  and  some  of  the  French  school, 
which  compelled  him   to  give  up  his  post  at  the  theatre  at 
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Hamburg.  He  fell  ioto  bad  habits,  gambling,  &c.  notwith- 
standing that  he  had  married  a  Mme.  Konig,  who  however 
died  in  a  year  after,  while  giving  birth  to  a  son.  He  died 
from  the  effects  of  a  paralytic  stroke  in  the  year  1781,  leaving 
behind  him  more  celebrity  as  a  critic,  than  as  a  poet. 

Wicland  was  neither  so  lofty  in  his  fancy  and  sentimente  as 
Kiopstock,  or  so  correct  in  his  taste  and  vigoroos  in  his  jadg« 
ment  as  Lessing.  He  had  been  intended  for  the  study  of 
Theology  by  his  father,  but  being  obliged  to  relinquish  it  on 
account  of  ill  health,  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  where  be 
fell  in  love  with  a  young  lady  named  Sophia.  She  at  first  re« 
quited  his  passion ;  her  parents  however  opposed  their  luiioD, 
and  she  married  another.  This  mischance  seems  to  have  in* 
fluenced  very  much  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  commenced 
writing  many  minor  pieces,  none  of  which  except  "  Agatbon,** 
the  liero  of  which  is  a  young  Athenian  Epicurean,  seem  to  be 
of  any  value.  Of  another  piece,  "  Musarion,''  on  a  somewhat 
similar  subject,  Mme.  Pontic  gives  the  following  sketch  : — 

*'  We  must  agree  with  Gervinus  that  *  Musarion*  scarcely  dejenr es 
the  admiration  Goethe  expresses  for  it.  The  subject  possesses  no 
very  absorbing  interest,  and  the  moral  is  anything  but  commendable. 
The  young  Athenian  Phanias,  having  dissipated  his  patrimony^  has 
retired  to  a  little  farm  on  the  sea  shore,  resolved  to  fiy  for  ever  a 
world  of  which  he  fancies  he  has  exhausted  the  enjoymemts.  and 
where,  at  all  events,  he  can  no  longer  shine.  He  received  no  one  save 
his  two  most  intimate  friends,  Theosophroa  and  Oleaothes  ;  the  for- 
mer  is  a  disciple  of  Plato,  the  latter  of  Diogenes.  Musarion^  a  young 
courtezan,  whom  in  the  days  of  his  splendour  he  had  loved,  but  who 
had  refused  to  listen  to  his  suit,  now  moved  by  hia  sorrows  comes  to 
visit  him.  Ashamed  to  be  seen  in  his  present  humble  condition, 
Phanias  refuses  an  interview ;  but  Musarion  persists,  and  at  last 
prevails.  The  friends  arrive.  They  order  a  supper,  of  which  they 
force  the  recluse  to  partake.  While  at  table  Musarion  victoriously 
defends  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  a^inst  his  assailants.  The  hours 
pass  on  unheeded.  The  disciple  of  Diogenes  falls  dead  drunk  under 
the  table.  The  Platonist  makes  love,  in  no  very  Platonic  form,  to 
one  of  Musarion 's  female  slaves,  and  in  short  Phanias,  convinced  of 
the  folly  alike  of  his  misanthropy,  and  of  his  high-flown  expect«tions» 
yields  to  Musarion's  generous  affection,  and  permits  her  to  share  hb 
retreat. 

In  justice  to  Wi eland  we  subjoin  a  translation  of  a  few  of  the 
verses,  premising  that  if  their  grace  and  melody  do  not  answer  the 
reader's  expectation,  the  fault  lies  in  our  version,  not  in  the  original :— 

Wearied  upon  the  grass  he  sinks  again, 
Unmoved  he  gazes  on  the  landscape  fair. 

Unmoved  he  hears  the  nightingale's  sweet  strain, 
Her  tender  lay  soothes  not  his  bosom's  care. 
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The  gloomy  oight  of  inward  grief  and  pain. 

Hangs  o'er  his  soul,  and  darkens  all  things  there 
Since  the  last  ohole  from  his  purse  has  fled  ' 

His  friends  have  disappeared,  and  flattery's  self  is  dead. 

Yes  1  false  and  fleeting  as  the  wind,  are  all. 

Friendship's  fond  vows,  and  love's  deceitful  smile, 

Soon  as  the  golden  showers  no  longer  fall, 
Cold  is  the  heart  that  lures  us  with  its  wile. 

Soon  as  the  goblet's  dry.  in  vain  we  call 
On  our  Patroclus !  yes  ;  that  metal  vile 

Is  stronger  still  than  virtue,  wit  or  beautv, 

That  gone — the  swarm  goes  too,  and  Lais  talks  of  duty. 

Now  tbrill'd  and  saddened  by  the  mournful  truth, 
How  vain  those  dreams  so  transient,  tho'  so  bright 

Which  lull  us  in  the  rosy  days  of  youth. 
As  in  an  atmosphere  of  life  and  light 

When  man's  a  God  unto  himself  in  sooth, 
Phanias  resolved  this  time  to  choose  aright ; 

To  tear  himself,  although  'twas  somewhat  late. 

From  the  delusive  past,  and  brave  the  storms  of  fate. 

The  poet  soon  consoled  himself  for  his  lost  love,  by  marrying 
the  daughter  of  a  merchant  at  Augsburg,  but  seems  to  have 
still  kept  np  a  species  of  Platonic  attachment  for  Sophia^  then 
Mme.  de  la  Roche.  He  had  several  interviews  with  her,  even 
in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  when  she  still  shewed  a  very 
warm  affection  for  him.  He  was  appointed  by  the  elector  of 
Mainz  to  the  directorship  of  the  university  of  Erfurth,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  regenerate,  and  succeeded  in  attracting  crowds 
of  students  to  his  lectures.  The  professors  were  annoyed  with 
him  on  account  of  certain  innovations,  that  he  had  introduced 
into  the  old  system,  and  they  and  the  clergy  attacked  him  on  ac* 
count  of  the  too  great  freedom  of  his  poetic  compositions.  He 
gave  up  his  directorship  and  repaired  to  Weimar  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  duchess,  as  tutor  to  the  young  Duke.  Here  he 
brought  out  a  journal,  the  "Mercury,"  in  which  he  criticized  the 
tastes  of  the  day,  and  published  various  satirical  pieces  against  the 
imitations  of  the  French  school.  *'  Oberon"  was  also  com- 
menced here.  It  is  founded  on  a  story  of  French  chivalry. 
'*  Huon  de  Bordeaux,"  and  introduces  the  Oberon  and  Titania 
of  Shakespeare.  It  is  well  known  in  these  countries  by  the 
translation  done  by  Sotheby.  Tins  was  the  last  of  his  romantic 
works. 

He  purchased  a  small  estate  called  Osmanstadt,  with  his 
accumulated  savings,  and  retired  there  with  his  family.     His 
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mother  shortly  joined  him,  as  also  Mine,  de  la  Boche,  wIk)  had 
lost  her  husband  through  political  discomfitures.  Ue  was 
destined,  however^  to  misfortune  in  his  declining  years.  His 
wife,  mother,  and  several  children  died ;  his  property  became 
reduced  in  value  on  account  of  the  French  wars;  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  it,  and  retire  to  Weimar.  After  the  battle  of 
Jena,  bis  house  was  sacked,  notwithstanding  the  orders  of 
Napoleon  to  the  contrary.  Marshal  Ney  visited  him,  and 
remedied,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  distress.  At  the  conferences 
in  Erfurth,  during  1809,  Napoleon  expressed  great  desire  to 
see,  and  conversed  with  him  in  the  most  cordial  manner  on  the 
subject  of  CsBsar,  who,  Napoleon  said,  should  have  forestalled 
his  assassins,  as  he  had  known  them  long  before. 

Wieland,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  translated  "  Cicero's  Letters," 
and  though  he  had  suffered  a  severe  illness,  after  which  he 
broke  his  collar  bone,  he  hngered  on  to  January,  1813,  when 
paralysis  put  an  end  to  his  existence.  He  was  buried  beside 
his  wife  at  Osmanstadt,  where  a  pyramid  of  white  marble  covers 
their  remains,  witli  the  following  inscription  by  Wieland  him- 
self :  **  Three  souls  who  loved  each  other  during  life.  Their 
mortal  relics  sleep  within  the  same  sepulchre."  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Weimar  have  appreciated  his  talents  so  much,  that 
they  inaugurated  his  statue,  along  with  those  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  in  the  month  of  last  September,  when  the  following 
tribute  was  paid  to  his  name : — "  Wieland  was  the  first  German 
author  whose  works  were  translated  and  admired  by  our  neigh- 
bours, and  by  means  of  whom  our  poetry  was  replaced  amid 
ttie  ranks  of  European  literature.  Goethe  expressly  called  him 
his  master.  His  whole  existence  flowed  on  like  a  source, 
fructifying  and  cheering  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  our  latest 
posterity  will  hail  him,  even  as  we  hail  him  now,  as  the  im- 
mortal Wieland  !'* 

The  poet  and  the  critic  were  joined  together  in  Lessing,  the 
latter  perhaps  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  former.  The  con* 
verse  was  the  fact  with  respect  to  Herder,  the  incidents  of  whose 
life,  as  related  by  Mde.  Pont^,  possess  much  quiet  interest. 
His  passionate  love  of  study  when  young;  the  admiration  he 
excited  when  a  preacher  at  Kiga ;  his  travels  with  the  Prince 
of  Holsteiu ;  his  meeting,  and  subsequent  marriage,  with 
Caroline  Flaclisland,  are  all  told  with  feeling.  Herder  did  not 
produce  much  poetry,  his  compositions  being  chiefly  translations, 
some  from  Scotch  ballads,  lyrics  called  '*  Lays  of  the  People," 
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and  the  '*Cid/'  a  free  versiou  of  the  Spanish  romance.  In  his 
"  Eragmenls  for  German  Literature,"  and  *'  Critische  Walder,'' 
be  drew  a  very  truthful  contrast  between  the  writings  of  the 
ancients  and  those  of  his  fellow-countrymen  poets.  The  phil- 
osophy of  the  age,  Kant  and  Fichte,  did  not  escape  his  criticism, 
by  which  he  showed  its  tendency  to  destroy  all  troe  religion. 
He  visited  Italy  late  in  life,  where  he  met  the  celebrated 
Angelica  Kauffman,  whose  misfortunes  and  virtues  excited 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  his  mind.  liis  acquaintance 
with  Goethe  and  Schiller  lasted  for  a  great  number  of  years  ; 
by  both  was  he  esteemed  as  a  man  of  great  worth.  "  I  come 
from  Herder,"  writes  Schiller  to  his  friend  Komer ;  **  If  yon 
have  seen  his  picture  at  Graff,  yon  can  represent  him  perfectly 
to  yourself;  only  that  his  countenance  is  not  sufficiently  stern. 
He  has  pleased  me  much  ;  his  conversation  is  foil  of  vigour, 
intellect,  and  fire ;  but  all  his  sensations  consist  of  love  and 
hate.  Goethe  he  loves  with  passion,  a  sort  of  adoration.  I 
must  be  quite  unknown  to  him,  for  he  asked  if  I  were  married. 
He  treated  me  like  a  person  of  whom  he  bad  seen  nothing,  but 
who  possessed  the  reputation  of  being  somebody.  Herder  is 
amazingly  polite.  One  feels  one's  self  at  ease  in  his  presence." 
He  died  in  1803,  having  contributed  much  to  elevate  the  taste 
of  Germany  in  literature  and  poetry. 

Schnbart'fl  life  was  much  more  extraordinary,  combining 
reckless  extravagance  with  the  most  fearless  patriotic  feeling, 
and  great  love  of  the  muses.  His  follies  obliged  his  wife  to 
£y  from  him.  He  then  set  up  a  paper  at  Augsburg,  in  which 
he  attacked  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  and  the  luxury  of  many 
of  the  German  courts.  Driven  from  thence,  he  took  refuge  at 
Uim,  where  he  became  partially  reformed,  and  was  joined  by 
his  wife  and  children  The  enmity  of  the  Duke  of  Wiirtenberg 
pursued  him ;  he  was  suddenly  seized  and  thrown  into  prison 
at  th^  fortress  of  Hohenasperg,  where  he  lingered,  sometimes 
between  life  and  death,  during  a  period  of  ten  years.  It  was . 
during  this  confinement  that  be  wrote  some  of  bis  best  pieces, 
though  unable  for  a  long  time  to  procure  paper  or  ink,  on 
account  of  the  jealousy  of  the  governor.  A  pair  of  snufiers 
was  his  stylus,  and  the  wooden  table  of  his  apartment  the 
tablet,  on  which  he  inscribed  many  touching  lines.  His  mind 
was  constantly  occupied  with  his  misfortunes,  the  miseries  of 
the  wretched  subjects  of  the  prince  who  held  him  in  durance 
vile,  and  many  romantic  subjects.     When  he  was  released,  he 
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resumed  the  publishing  of  his  journal  with  great  vigour,  bat 
having  unfortunately  broken  his  arm,  his  health  failed^  and  he 
died  in  1791.  To  his  talents  as  a  writer  and  poet^  he  united 
those  of  a  good  musician,  having  filled  the  post  of  organist  at 
Ludwigsberg  during  some  period  with  much  distinction. 

Yoss  oommenced  his  classical  studies  by  joining  a  Gh^ 
club  of  twelve  students,  each  of  whom  took,  in  turn,  the 
mastership,  and  lectured  his  fellows.  From  Klopatock  and 
Biamler  he  learned  to  versify  in  hexameters,  and  commenced 
sending  contributions  to  the  ^*  Qottingen  Almanack  of  the 
Muses.''  He  obtained  a  post  of  professor  in  the  Philological 
Seminary  from  his  friend  Heyne,  whom,  notwithstanding,  he 
attacked  in  a  low,  improper  tone,  and  in  consequence  lost  bis 
post  again.  With  a  number  of  young  men  he  formed  a  society 
named  the  *'Gottiugen  Friends/'  which  furnished  materials 
for  the  *^  Almanack  of  the  Muses."  In  this  club  were  a  num- 
ber of  poets  of  the  day,  Biirger,  Boie,  the  Stolbergs,  Hodty, 
Miller,  and  Klopstock  himself;  they  called  themselves  the 
*^  Qottingen,  or  Hainbund,"  and  often  celebrated  by  soogs 
and  verses,  under  wide-spreading  oaks,  the  names  of  tb^r 
favorite  poets.  Voss  describes  one  of  these  festivals  : — "  On 
•either  side  of  the  table  sat  the  children  of  the  bards.  Boie  at 
the  head,  leaning  back  in  his  arm  chair.  Toasts  were  drunk, 
first  Klopstock's.  Boie  stood  up,  took  the  glass  and  exclaimed 
''  Klopstock  I"  Every  one  followed  his  example,  raised  hb 
glass,  uttered  the  sacred  name,  and,  after  a  reverential  silence, 
drank.  Then  were  proposed  other  healths,  but  not  so  solemnly, 
Lessing,  Ramler,  Gleim,  Gessner,  Ger^tenberg,  &o.  Some 
one,  Boie  I  think,  named  Wieland.     We  sprang  up  with  full 

5 lasses,  and  exclaimed,  "  Death  to  the  destroyer  of  morality, 
eath  to  Wieland !" 

The  taste  and  freedom  in  versification,  which  Lessing  and 
Herder  introduced  became  so  general,  that  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society  conceived  himself  to  be  a  poet,  and  wrote 
verses,  which  were  criticised  and  commented  on  by  the  others. 
Yoss,  who  on  account  of  his  straitened  circumstances  was 
barely  able  to  get  an  education  at  the  college  at  New  Bran- 
den  burgh,  and  afterwards  saved  some  money  as  tutor  in  a 
gentleman's  family,  became  a  member  of  the  bund^  through 
the  kind  friendship  of  Boie.  Some  of  his  fugitive  verses  were 
published  in  the  "  Almanach  of  the  Muses,''  the  organ  of  the 
"  Gottingen  Friendt*."     Klopstock  even  encouraged  hiin  to 
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pursoe  the  path  of  poetry,  and  he  gave  up  his  vocation  of  a 
clergvmaD,  for  which  he  had  been  educated.  He  proceeded  to 
Hamboj^  to  visit  the  author  of  the  *'  Messiah/'  whom  be 
looked  on  as  little  less  than  an  Apostle.  A  short  illness  after* 
wards  confined  him  to  bed  in  Boie's  house,  where  he  was 
attended  by  Ernestine,  the  daughter  of  his  friend,  and  fell  in 
love  with  her  accordingly.  Ije  settled  down  afterwards  at  the 
village  of  Wandsbeck,  with  bis  friend  Mathias  Claudius,  and 
though  he  missed  the  directorship  of  a  school,  which  he  had 
solicited,  yet  bis  income  from  the  "  Musen  Almanach'^  was 
about  500  thalers,  or  £65  per  annam,  at  that  time  a  reasonable 
stipend  and  sum  to  live  on  in  Germany.  This  income  was 
not,  however,  considered  sufficient  by  the  mother  of  Ernestine 
to  allow  of  h^r  marrying  her  lover  ;  they  were  obliged  to  wait 
until  Yoss  obtained  the  directorship  of  the  '^  Musen  Almanacb,'' 
and  an  increased  salary  of  £70  a  year.  The  life  of  the  young 
couple  on  this  pittance  must  have  been  very  constrained  indeed ; 
still  they  did  not  despair  of  better  days.     He  hired  a  small 

Krden  pavillion  in  addition  to  the  room  he  had  occupied  as  a 
cbelor ;  a  table,  a  few  chairs,  sofa,  foot-stoul,  and  curtains^ 
were  all  their  furniture,  yet  tbey  were  happy. 

Here  he  composed  several  original  poems,  the  "  Evening 
Walk,'^  "  The  Penitent  Damsel,''  and  worked  heavily  through 
a  versified  translation  of  Homer.     This  is  one  of  the  most  sur- 

f)nsing  productions  ever  brought  forth  by  man.  It  follows 
ine  for  line,  almost  word  for  word,  and  in  hexameter  verse, 
the  original  Greek.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to  publish  it  at 
Hamburg,  in  1781,  by  subscription,  on  account  of  his  limited 
means.  This  translation  had  a  most  important  effect  on  the 
literature  of  the  time,  and  the  German  language.  It  brought 
the  German  hexameter  almost  to  its  greatest  perfection,  and 
rendered  it  ready  and  pliable  for  the  master-hand  of  Goethe. 
Though  Menzel  accuses  Voss  of  "  Plunging  all  the  worthy 
poets  of  old  into  his  witches'  cauldron  fresh  and  healthy,  whence 
they  come  out  little  Vosses,  all  marching  in  buckram,"  yet 
a  great  meed  of  praise  must  be  awarded  to  him,  for  the  lucidity 
and  fidelity  with  which  he  has  transposed  Homer  and  Yirgil 
from  the  old  languages  into  his  own  modern  tongue. 

He  continued  still  struggling  with  his  pecuniary  difficulties; 
one  of  his  boys  died,  his  wife  became  ill,  but  he  obtained  a 
good  situation  at  Eutin,  through  the  friendship  of  Count 
Stolberg.     Having  completed  his  translations,  he  turned  his 
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mind  to  an  original  poein,  "  Looise,"  which  for  a  long  time 
was  very  populnr  in  Germany.  It  was  very  much  admired  bj 
Schiller,  who  declares  in  his  '*  Essiy  on  Naive  and  Sentimental 
Poetry/^  that  "  it  resembles  the  antique  in  its  purity  and  sim- 
plicity ;''  yet  it  has  lost  all  its  charms  for  the  taste  of  the  present 
day.  His  "  Idyls'*  are  much  in  the  same  character,  and  gained 
also  a  great  reputation  for  their  author. 

The  translations  of  Horace,  Hesiod,  and  Theocritus  were  not 
so  good  as  his  first,  and  did  not  serve  in  any  way  to  increase 
his  fame.  He  obtained  the  office  of  Principal  of  the  College 
at  Heidelberg,  just  founded  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  and 
ended  his  days  quietly  in  that,  town  at  the  age  of  seventy-five 
years. 

Yosa's  excellence  lies  in  the  peculiar  faithfulness  of  his 
translations,  and  the  perfection  to  which  he  brought  the  Ger- 
man hexameters.  His  other  principal  poem,  the  **  Jjouise," 
though  now  thought  very  little  of  beyond  the  Rhine,  yet 
enjoyed  in  its  time  a  large  reputation. 

The  Hainbund  produced  three  other  remarkable  poet«  of  the 
second  order,  Stolberg,  Hoelty,  and  Claudius.  The  first,  who 
was  the  son  of  the  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen  of  Denmark, 
has  been  rendered  chiefly  famous  by  his  conversion  to  the 
Koman  Catholic  faith.  His  friends,  Voss,  Gleim,  Jacobi,  and 
others,  looked  upon  this  "  apostacv"  with  the  utmost  horror, 
and  certainly  used  no  very  measured  terms  towards  their  former 
associate,  when  he  was  about  changing  his  form  of  religion. 
His  second  wife,  Sophia,  Countess  Dinadra,  and  the  Princess 
Galitzin  used  a  very  strong  influence  on  the  mind  of  Stolberg, 
in  producing  the  revolution  of  belief ;  but  it  cannot  be  said, 
on  that  account,  that  he  was  of  weak  mind,  or  not  capable  of 
forming  a  satisfactory  judgment  on  the  subject.  That  he  was 
a  true  poet,  his  ballads,  still  very  popular  in  Germany,  attest 
to  the  fullest  extent.    The  following  will  serve  as  an  example : 

LAY  OF  THE  SWABIAN  KNIGHT  TO  HIS  SON. 


Take,  my  won,  thy  father*!  spear, 
This  weak  arm  no  more  can  bear ; 
Take  the  ableld  to  guard  at  need, 
Mooni  henceforth  my  gallant  steed. 

Fifty  years  upon  my  head 
Has  this  Iron  helmet  weighed. 
Erery  year,  my  sword,  my  life. 
Hare  I  risked  In  war  and  strife. 

Duke  Rndolph,  my  honoured  lord, 
Oare  this  spear,  and  shield,  and  sword, 
For  h!s  canw  I  *tlll  maintnlncd. 
And  proud  llcurj  \  pay  disdained. 


staunch  in  fk^edom's  cause  he  stood, 
Shed  for  it  his  noble  blood, 
And  despite  full  many  a  wound. 
Gallantly  he  held  his  groond. 

Hasten  to  the  war's  alarms, 
Emperor  Conrad  calls  to  aims ; 
Son,  thine  aid  I  should  not  seek. 
Were  this  hand  less  old  or  weak. 

Nerer  draw  In  rain  the  brand 
For  thy  dear,  thy  native  land, 
Vlfrilant  In  watch  by  night. 
And  by  day  the  first  in  flghu 
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Ereiy  peril  swift  to  meet, 
jUways  leek  tlie  conflict's  heat, 
Spare  the  uuetlstiiig  breast, 
Strike  down  erery  haughty  crest. 

If  in  rain  thy  standard  wave 
O'er  thy  fsltering  troop,  then  hrare, 
Finn  as  some  unshaken  tower, 
lU  the  foe's  adraadng  power. 

S«Ten  lored  sons,  hrare  spirits  all, 
Hare  I  seen  befbre  me  Ha, 


And  thy  mother,  broken-hearted. 
Faded,  pined,  and  then  departed. 

Lonely  am  I  now  and  old, 
Bnt  thy  shame  were  hondredfold 
Hearier  to  this  aged  breast, 
Than  the  loss  of  all  the  rest. 

Dread  not  death,  for  die  we  most, 
In  the  Almighty  place  thj  trust, 
Fight  as  fought  thy  sires  of  yore. 
And  rejoice  this  heart  once  more. 


Hoelty  was  a  native  of  Hanover.  In  his  youth,  being  very 
stodious,  he  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  principal 
European  langaages,  by  teaching  which  he  was  afterwards  able 
to  gain  his  livelihood.  This,  alternating  with  his  poetical 
conopositions,  rambles  in  the  country,  and  evenings  passed 
with  his  friends  of  the  Hainbund,  constituted  the  even  tenor 
of  his  life.  He  has  left  several  pleasant  poems  and  songs, 
generally  of  a  melancholy  character.  The  following,  of  another 
description,  is  still  sung  in  Germany  with  enthusiasm : — 


DRXNKING  SONG. 
A  Tery  parailiae  of  bliss 

We  owe  to  &ther  Rhine. 
Sweet  I  confess  a  gentle  kiss, 

Bat  sweeter  rosy  wine. 
When  I  but  see  the  table  spread, 

And  glasses  brightly  gleam. 
As  Ughtaome  as  a  Cawn  I  tread 

That  dances  tqr  the  stream. 

What  matters  all  the  world  to  me 

When  bright  the  bowl  Is  gleaming, 
And  the  rlchjuieo  Hove  to  see 

Ripe  at  my  lip  is  streaming? 
Then,  like  the  gods,  the  flask  I  drain. 

With  purple  mantling  o'er ; 
The  fire  runs  swift  through  every  vein ; 

I  drink  and  ask  for  more. 

This  world  were  but  a  rale  of  woe, 

Of  whim  and  gout  and  grlet^ 
It  noble  Rhine  wine  did  not  flow 

A  eonrce  of  sure  reUef ; 

A  spitting  of  blood  and  consequent  consummation  carried 
o£f  this  gentle  poet  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  His  verses, 
which  usually  appeared  in  the  "  Musen  Alroanach,"  are  light 
and  melodious,  have  been  frequently  set  to  music,  and  are  still 
great  favorites  with  his  countrymen.  Claudius,  another  of  the 
associates,  called  the  '*  Wandsbecker  Messenger,*'  from  the 
village  in  which  he  resided,  has  left  poems  of  the  same  style 
and  character  of  those  of  Hoelty,  and  may  be  classed  in  the 
same  school. 

Another  member  of  the  Hainbund  is  still  better  known  in 
this  country  than  any  of  the  former  by  the  translations  of  Sir 


That  lifts  the  beggar  to  the  throne. 
Annuls  both  Heaven  and  Earth, 

Gives  an  Elysium  of  its  own 
To  all  of  mortal  birth. 

*TIs  the  true  panacea,  'tis  plain ; 

The  old  man's  blood  it  flres ; 
It  frights  away  each  ache  and  pain. 

And  hope  aM  youth  inspires. 
Long  live  the  Csir  and  blissful  land 

That  grows  the  rosy  wine. 
And  long  live  he  whose  skilful  hand 

Planted  and  propp'd  the  vine. 

And  every  pretty  little  lass 

Who  plucked  the  grape  I  ween» 
To  her  a  full  and  brimming  glass 

I  dedicate  as  queen  ! 
So  long  live  every  German  bold 

Who  still  his  Rhine  wine  drinka 
So  long  as  the  glass  can  hold ; 

Then  down  to  earth  he  sinks  ! 
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Walter  Scott.  Biirger,  the  incidents  of  whose  life  are  of  4 
most  romantic  description,  was  in  his  youth  of  very  dissipated 
habits  until  somewhat  reclaimed  by  the  inflaence  of  his  friend 
Boie,  who  made  him  a  contributor  to  the  Masen  Almaoacb. 
In  this  he  published  a  well-known  song,  '*  Herr  Bacchos  ist 
ein  braver  mann/'  (Bacchus  is  a  ^lant  fellow,)  which 
resounded  throughout  Germany,  and  became  a  favorite  chaunt 
of  the  Gottingen  students.  His  "  Wild  Huntsman  "  and 
"  Leonore  "  may  be  found  in  Scott*s  works,  so  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  re-produce  them  here. 

He  married  a  young  lady  named  Dora  ,  although  at 

the  time  deeply  in  love  with  her  sister,  a  girl  of  sixteen.  This 
produced  the  most  baneful  effects  upon  the  poet's  happiness 
and  that  of  his  wife.  During  ten  long  years  Molly  the  sister 
lived  in  his  house,  a  constant  cause  of  jealousy  and  misery  to 
Dora,  yet  she  bore  it  all  with  the  calmest  resignation,  until  a 
consumption  relieved  her  for  ever  from  the  troubles  of  this 
life.  Shortly  after  her  death  Burger  married  the  sister  MoUj, 
whom  he  has  celebrated  in  many  sonnets  and  minor  poems, 
but  lost  her  again  within  a  year  on  giving  birth  to  a  son.  This 
event  threw  him  into  a  dreadful  state  of  despair,  which  was 
relieved  by  a  very  Qiurioas  incident.  A  young  Swabian  lady, 
named  Eliza,  fell  in  love  with  him  merely  from  perusing  bis 
poetry,  and  published  in  a  newspaper  called  the  '*  Examiner** 
the  following  lines  as  a  challenge  to  the  man  she  adored : — 

Oh  1  Burger,  Burger  I  noble  nan, 
Who  poor*  forth  lays  as  no  one  can 

Save  thee,  replete  with  fire 
And  passion,  lend  me,  to  Impart 
The  thoughts  that  flU  my  growing  heart. 

Thy  poet's  lyre. 

The  verses  continued  in  the  same  strain,  and  thus  con* 
eluded : 


For  if  a  thousand  suitors  came 
Laden  with  gold— to  press  their  flame, 

And  Burger  too  were  there, 
I'd  give  him  modestly  my  hand. 
And  gladly  change  my  fatherland 

For  thee  !  no  matter  where. 


Then  If  again  inclined  to  woo. 
Seek  thee  a  Swablan  maiden  trae» 

And  choose  me,  I  implore. 
With  Oerman  soul  and  Swablan  tnlh, 
And  all  the  gen^iras  warmth  of  yootfi, 

m  love  thee  evermore. 


Burger's  answer  to  this  was  a  long  letter,  in  which  lie  gaw 
a  full  account  of  his  own  peccadilloes,  and  warned  the  young 
lady  against  deciding  to  marry  him.  She,  however,  was 
resolute ;  they  were  united,  and  the  natural  result  followed. 
Eliza  bcffan  to  live  in  the  most  extravagent  style,  beyond  the 
means  of  her  husband,  and  finally  treated  him  as  he  bad  done 
his  first  wife.     A  separation  followed,  which  along  with  a  law* 
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suit  brou^t  against  him  by  his  patron  Count  Ulten^  soon 
broaght  him  to  tbe  grave.  His  poems,  principally  consisting 
of  sonnets  to  Molly^  during  his  first  wife  s  lifetime  and  after 
ber  dead],  have  been  done  into  English  by  various  hands,  and 
most  be  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers.  The  following  little 
piece  gives  a  charming  description  of  rural  scenery  : — 

BIT  VILLAGE. 


I  dahn  a  name 
F^r  107  balnleft*»  flune ; 

For  meads  bo  greea 
Are  no  where  seen 

As  cbarmt  us  here; 
Here  rocks  arise, 

A  pMfeore  there. 
While  yonder  lies 

The  meadow  fair. 
Here  groves  extend 

Thdr  shadowy  gloom, 
And  Ume-tareee  lend 

Their  sweet  perfume.  ^ 
TtM  aheep'CotM  stand 

On  yonder  height, 
A  mead  at  hand. 

My  ♦•calm  delight ,- 
For  thus  I  can 

That  lowly  ipot 
Where  stands  my  all. 

My  awn  awtet  cot 
Where  elm  and  Tine 

Their  leaTes  entwine, 
And  form  abore 

Tbe  shade  I  love. 

A  silTer  hrook 

With  mnrmmrfng  aoimd 
From  yonder  nook 

Itswayhftsfbnnd, 
And  flows  on  oiingiag 

Its  Joyous  hymn, 
MldtaUtreeeflingtag 

Their  shadows  dim. 
In  its  olearlbimtain 

Reflecting  stUl 
The  grore,  wie  mountain, 

Tbe  lambs,  the  hill, 
The  sunlight  dancing 

Acrois  the  stream, 
Tbe  fishes  glancing 

With  silvery  f^leam. 
How  upwards  dashing, 

Kow  diving  low, 
Tkelr  gay  fires  flashtaig 

With  radiant  glow. 
cm!  aU  is  flair  \ 

But  loveliest,  thou, 
arrest  it  the  air 

Of  Heaven  beknr. 


The  earliest  dawn 

Of  rosy  morn. 
Awakes  us  both, 

While,  nothing  loathe. 
My  steps  she  leads 

where  morning's  queen 
The  flowery  meads 

And  pastures  green 
With  dew  is  sprinkltaig. 

Where  penrla  are  glittering 
And  dew-drops  twinkling. 

And  birds  are  twittering. 
The  bud  undoaes 

Its  hidden  bloom. 
And  blushing  roses 

Shed  sweet  pcrfum& 
They  blossom  bright,  love, 

But  not  more  bright 
Than  thy  sweet  form»  love, 

My  life,  my  light  I 
Aid  now  we  spread 

Our  fungal  meal. 
Where  o^r  our  head 

The  sunbeams  steal 
Throng^  leaves  embowering 

And  branches  flowering. 

Thns  fai  fall  measure 

sun  abound 
Mirth  and  pleasuTO 

In  Joyful  sound, 
Oh!  blissful  lot! 

If  time  be  kind 
And  blight  thee  not. 

But  leave  my  mind 
Untainted  still 

And  firm  my  wiU, 
Nor  change  the  form 

And  heart  so  warm, 
Thenfbrtunego 

To  East  or  west. 
Thy  gifts  beatow 

As  thou  deem'st  best 
I  still  shall  gaze 

From  envy  clear. 
And  sing  thy  praise, 

My  village  dear  1 


The  Hainbund  produced  another  school  of  poets,  which 
bid  fair  to  carry  the  German  taste  into  an  extreme  op- 
posite to  that  of  V088,  Gk)ethe,  and  Schiller,  into  whose  era 
we  are  now  arriving,  the  romantic  as  opposed  to  the  classical 
school.     These  were  the  two  Schl^eb,  Tieck,  de  la  Motte 
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Fouqu^,  Novalis^  and  Scholze,  who  rerived  the  taste  for  oM 
Oothic  manners,   chivalroos   poems,   and  a  despisal   of  the 
unities  in  composition.    The  taste  of  the  old  school  in  Qoihio 
architectare,  and  paintings  of  the  middle  ages,  was  reiiewed; 
old  cathedrals  crumbling  to  ruins  were  repaired,  and  the  worb 
of   Hemmling  and    Lucas  Granach  were  drawn  forth  from 
obscurity.    The  two  first,  William  and  Frederick  Schlegel,  are 
more  celebrated  as   philologists  and  critics  than  as  poets. 
William  wrote  at  Jena  in  a  periodical  called  the  '^  Horen,*' 
afterwards  lectured  at  Berlin,  accompanied  Madame  de  Stael 
to  Coppet  as  tutor  to  her  son,  and  finally  ended   his  career  at 
Vienna.     His  works  on  ^'  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature  "  are 
well  known  in  this  country ;  not  so  his  translation  of  Shake- 
speare, which  is  the  most  perfect  in  Qerman,  rendering  the 
sense  and  spirit  of  our  great  dramatist  in  a  very  accurate 
manner.     He  did  not  finish  it  completely.    Tieck   undertook 
the  remainder  with  an  equal  degree  of  success.     Frederick 
Schlegel  was  intended  for  a  commercial  Ufe,  married  the 
daughter  of  the  famous  philosophic  Jew  Mendelsohn,  and 
became  a  convert  to  the  Boman  Catholic  faith.     He  followed 
the   Archduke  Charles  in  his  campaign  of  1800,  and  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  Legation  to  the  Austrian  Embassy  at 
Frankfort,  and  died  in  1829.     His  work  ''  On  the  Wisdom 
and  Language  of  the  Indians  '*  and  his  '^  History  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  literature "  will  render  him  famous  to  all  ages 
as  a  critic;  but  he  attempted  poems,  particularly  one  called 
"  Lucinde,"  which  were  complete  failures,  from  want  of  passon 
or  imagination.     He  supported,  however,  very  strenuously  the 
school  of  romance,  and  wrote  down  the  strictness  of  classi(»litf . 
The  followers  of  the  Romanticists  did  not  long  observe 
moderation  in  their  principles  or  ideas.     They  fell  into  the 
most  grievous  absurdities,  producing  the  most  extravagant 
romances  and  effusions,  which  threatened  to  destroy  all  trae 
poetic  feeling  in  Germany.     This  was  very  much  owing  to  the 
writings  of  Tieck,  who  though  he  did  not  himself  wander  very 
far  into  the  regions  of  wild  fancy,  yet  his  innuence  led  many 
others  who  were  not  able  to  restrain  their  imaginations.    He 
was  the  son  of  an  honest  rope-maker,  but  from  the  early  perasal 
of  "Gotz  vonBerlichingea^'and  Schiller's  "Bobbers"  he  worked 
up  his  mind   to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement.    At  the  Univer- 
sities of  Halle  and  Giittingen,  he  studied  very  vigorously, 
translating  while  at  the  latter  Shakespeare's  Tempest  and  other 
plays,  and  writing  a  variety  of  novels.     He  threw  himself  into 
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the  mystic  philosophy  of  Bohme,  Kant,  Fichte  and  SchelKng, 
for  a  time^  only  to  abandon  altogether  as  ridiculous  the 
doctrines  of  transcendentalism.  He  visited  London  in  1810, 
Daying  the  greatest  reverence  for  every  reminiscence  of 
Shakespeare,  and  died  at  Berlin  in  1843.  His  «*  Volksmarchen" 
or  Popular  Tales,  and  "  Novellen,"  are  his  principal  claims  to 
celebrity.  They  are  pretty  well  known  here  by  Carlyle's 
translations. 

Nuvalis  was  one  of  those  strange''minds,  who  now  and  then 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  of  whom  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  pronounce  whether  a  strain  of  madness  does  not  run 
through  their  composition.  He  united  an  extraordinary  re- 
ligious fervour  and  desire  to  fathom  the  attributes  of  the  Eter- 
nal, and  the  mysteries  of  religion,  a  wild  species  of  mysticism, 
which  caused  him  to  be  nearly  idolized  by  his  youthful  con- 
temporaries, with  a  fantastic  imagination  bordering  on  extra- 
vaganee.  He  fell  in  love  with  a  young  lady  of  thirteen,  who 
died  in  his  arms  from  consumption,  and  he  died  himself  almost 
in  the  arms  of  another  young  lady,  his  affianced  bride,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-eight  years.  His  "  Henry  von  Ofterdingen/' 
"  Aphorisms"  and  other  pieces  carry  romanticism  to  a  most 
incomprehensible  extent. 

The  author  of ''  Undine/'  so  familiar  with  all  readers  of 
literature  in  this  country,  De  la  Motte  Eouqu^,  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  associates  of  the  Hainbuiid,  and 
contributed  much  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  the  romantic 
school.  His  fame  chiefly  rests  on  the  fairy  prose  poem  above 
mentioned  ;  but  he  has  also  left  many  miner  pieces  of  consider- 
able excellence.  Schidze  was  of  another  order  of  mind  ;  his 
ballads  and  songs  are  still  very  popular.  He  commenced  when 
only  eighteen  "  Psyche,*'  which  displays  a  fertile  and  lively 
imagination,  but  is  spoiled  by  diffuseness  and  affectation.  In 
1811,  he  commenced  another  poem  "  Cecilia,"  which  was  in- 
terrapted  by  the  war  of  liberation  in  1813,  when  he  joined  the 
rising  of  his  countrymen.  He  composed  several  martial  songs, 
which  roused  his  fellow  patriots.  Amongst  them  is  one  very 
well  rendered  as  follows  by  Mme.  Pont&  : — 

THE  BLACK  JAGER. 
What  is  gleaming  so  gaflj  on  bash  and  on  brae, 

What  is  sbiDlog  in  greenwood  so  bright, 
Who  comes  forth  from  the  wood  in  such  gallant  arrajr, 

Who  are  rushing  from  mountain  and  height  ? 
*Tls  the  Jagers  I  on,  on  in  a  torrent  we  flow, 

And  rash  to  the  oombat  and  ponnce  on  the  fo^ 
To  battle,  to  Tiet'ry— to  triumph  we  go. 

45 
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We  come  from  tke  Hartz  and  its  foretto  lo  oM, 

Full,  they  t«ll  us,  of  glittering  store  ; 
But  what  do  we  care  or  for  sllrer  or  gold  ? 

Give  na  fireedom—we  aak  for  no  more  ! 
To  others  we  leave  It— more  nobly  we  feel ; 

We  don  oar  bright  armour,  our  cuirass  of  atael ; 
For  UB  upon  earth  the  sword  only  has  worth, 

And  we  care  for  nought  save  our  falherland's  waal  t 

To  drink  and  to  lore  and  be  lored  has  its  cbarms ; 

In  the  shade  it  is  pleasant  to  dream  ; 
But  nobler  to  rush  'mid  the  battle's  alarms, 

When  the  sword  and  the  bayonet  gleam. 
Lore's  torch  is  not  brighter  than  glory's  proud  hue. 

And  where  thousands  are  sleeping,  why  we  may  deep  too; 
As  heroes  we'll  fall  'neath  the  sword  or  the  bell. 

And  pour  forth  our  heart's  blood  so  gallant  and  true. 

Full  oft  in  the  darkness,  In  forest  and  glen. 
Or  high  on  the  atorm-beatai  rock. 

We  bare  lingered  to  track  the  fierce  wolf  to  his  den. 
Nor  dreaded  tiie  hurricane's  shock. 

And  now  the  bright  sntuhloe  is  streaming  abore  as; 
We  go  to  defend  all  we  lore  !  all  who  lore  us  ! 

Be  it  battle  or  chase— in  the  enemy's  lace- 
To  us  it  Is  one;  for  no  peril  can  more  us. 

Schulze  entered  a  battalion  of  Jagers  as  a  volunteer  in  1814, 
and  entered  Hamburg  with  his  corps  when  Davoust  evacuated 
that  town,  on  the  reverse  of  fortune  of  the  Prench  einperor. 
When  peace  ensued  he  returned  to  the  composition  of  his 
**  Cecilia,"  a  story  founded  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  the  rites  and  paganism  of  the  Odin  Theology.  The 
wife  of  a  Northern  Monarch  has  secretly  embraced  the  new 
religion.  An  angel  is  sent  down  from  heaven  to  watch  over 
her  and  her  twin  cliildren,  and  presents  her  with  a  rose  of 
gemSf  on  the  possession  of  which  depends  their  safety.  A  wily 
sorceress,  representing  the  ancient  superstition,  contrives  to 
possess  herself  of  the  flower,  and  the  most  horrible  misforlanea 
overwhelm  the  unfortunate  princess.  This  plot  and  the  heroic 
actions  of  a  son  of  the  queen  carry  the  poem  through  ten  very 
poetic,  but  somewhat  wearisome  caiitos,  any  extract  from  which 
would  be  too  lengthy  for  these  pages.  Another  poem,  the 
."  Enchanted  Rose,"  for  which  he  gained  a  prize  at  Leipsic,  is 
in  a  lighter  and  gayer  style,  but  wanders  qS  into  the  most  re- 
mote regions  of  fairy  land.  He  died  of  the  same  disease  as 
!Novalis,  and  very  nearly  at  the  same  age. 

Mme.  Pontes  has  left  out  of  her  record  of  Qerman  poets 
the  most  remarkable  names  of  the  series,  Schiller  and  Goethe, 
partly  because  they  have  been  so  ably  written  upon  by  oUier 
authors  before,  and  also  because  slie  seems  to  intend  to  dedi- 
cate a  separate  volume  to  an  examination  of  their  lives  and 
works.    This  will  be  an  arduous  task,  when  we  consider  that 
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some  of  the  first  literary  men  of  our  own  age  have  already 
nearly  completed  the  same  labour.  We  do  not  mean  either 
for  the  same  reason  to  dwell  much  ou  their  history,  except  so 
far  as  they  form  a  link  in  the  chain  of  German  poets*  Their 
merits  are  principally  founded  on  their  dramatic  productions, 
although  many  minor  pieces  have  issued  from  their  pens,  espe- 
cially from  that  of  Schiller. 

Goethe  cannot  be  said  to  belong  strictly,  either  to  the  purely 
dassic  or  purely  romantic,  but  be  is  decidedly  very  much  in 
favour  of  the  classical.  He  may  be  called  the  Sophocles  of 
Germany  ;  yet  his  greatest  work,  the  "  Faust,"  must  be  classed 
among  the  productions  of  the  opposite  school.  He  was  born 
at  Frankfort  in  1749,  and  studied  law  at  Leipsic.  He  esta- 
blished himself  at  Wetzlar,  where  he  practised,  and  there  the 
principal  incidents  of  the  ''  Sorrows  of  Werter/'  fell  under 
his  notice.  They  were  formed  into  a  species  of  novel,  which 
produced  an  immense  impression  in  Germany  at  the  time. 
The  attention  of  the  young  Duke  of  Weimar  was  called  to  the 
author,  who  became  shortly  after  Privy-CounciUor,  and  accom- 
panied the  duke  on  a  journey  into  Switzerland.  In  17  82,  he 
obtained  a  patent  of  nobility,  visited  Italy  in  1786,  and  on  his 
return  established  himself  at  Weimar,  where  Wieland,  Schiller, 
and  a  host  of  other  celebrated  men,  combined  to  adorn  what 
might  be  then  called  the  Athens  of  Germany.  He  made  a 
second  voyage  into  Italy  in  1789,  and  then  accepted  the  post 
of  director  of  the  Theatre  at  Weimar.  His  productions  were 
not  confined  to  dramas,  poetry  or  novels,  but  extended  to  vari- 
ous subjects  of  natural  science,  the  metamorplioses  of  plants, 
theories  of  colours,  and  many  principles  of  optics.  During 
Napoleon's  sojourn  at  Erfurth  in  1807,  he  Aewed  great  con- 
sideration for  the  poet,  who  seems  not  to  have  entirely  forgot- 
ten the  condescension,  as  he  kept  himself  altogether  aloof  in 
the  great  national  struggle  against  France,  a  main  sabjeet  of 
accusation  against  him  by  his  fellow-eonntrymen.  His  only 
son,  the  almost  only  remaining  link  of  friendship  or  family 
Which  held  him  to  me,  died  at  Borne  in  1830.  This  had  a 
strong  effect  on  him,  and  he  departed  in  the  year  lS6d  under 
the  weight  of  years  and  isolation.  His  ashes  rest  near  those 
of  two  of  his  greatest  friends,  Charles  Augustus,  Duke  of 
Weimar,  and  his  rival  Schiller. 

His  two  earliest  works  were,  "  Gotz  von  Berlichingen*'  and 
the  "Sorrows  of  Werter."    They  produced  an  immense  influ- 
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ence  on  the  character  of  literature  at  the  time,  the  first  leading 
it  towards  extreme  romance,  and  the  second  to  sentimentalism. 
One  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  earliest  efforts  was  a  translation  of 
the  first ;  it  very  prohably  gave  rise  in  his  mind  to  the  ideas  of 
Marmion  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  The  "  Apprenticeahip 
of  Wilhelm  Meister,"  written  some  twenty  years  after,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  truer  index  of  the  poet's  character.  It  was 
brought  out  at  a  second  and  sounder  period  of  his  life,  and  was 
marked  out  with  due  forethought  during  a  period  of  nearly 
ten  years.  Concerning  this  work  Carlyle  has  the  following 
remarkable  passage. 

"  It  is  wonderful  to  see  with  what  softness  the  scepticism  of 
Jurno,  the  commercial  spirit  of  Werner,  the  reposing  polished 
manhood  of  Lothario  and  the  uncle^  the  uueartldy  enthosiaam 
of  the  harper,  the  gay  animal  vivacity  of  Philina,  the  mystic, 
ethereal,  almost  spiritual  nature  of  Mignon,  are  blended  toge- 
ther in  this  work ;  how  justice  is  done  to  each,  how  each 
lives  freely  in  his  proper  element,  in  bis  proper  form ;  and 
how  as  Wilhelm  himself,  the  mild-hearted,  all-hoping,  all-be* 
lieviiig  Wilhelm,  struggles  forward  towards  his  world  of  art, 
through  these  curiously  complected  influences,  all  this  unites 
itself  into  a  multifarious,  yet  so  harmonious  whole,  as  into  a 
clear  poetic  mirror,  where  man's  life  and  business  in  this  age, 
his  passions  and  purposes,  the  highest  equally  with  the  lowest, 
are  imaged  back  to  us  in  beautiful  significance.'^ 

It  is  impossible  in  this  limited  space  to  give  a  complete  idea 
of  the  works  of  this  greatest  of  the  German  poets.  They  have 
been  so  often  criticized  and  translated  by  various  hands  in  this 
country,  that  anyone  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  Qerman 
literature,  must  have  some  idea  of  the  immense  field  of  imagi- 
nation over  which  he  ranged,  and  the  influence  he  possessed  on 
the  spirit  of  his  age ;  his  period  of  triumph  extends  from  that 
of  Lessing  down  to  our  time;  his  effect  on  letters  in  his  native 
land  was  somewhat  opposed  to  the  free  national  boldness  and 
independence  of  Lessing.  It  is  strange  that  in  those  among 
his  works,  which  are  the  most  novel  and  striking,  his  Wilhelm 
Meister,  Werter,  Faust,  and  Fact  and  Fiction  concerning  my  Life, 
the  principal  interest  is  concentrated  on  facts  relating  to  bia 
own  actions,  and  a  certain  amount  of  self  portraiture.  Faust 
is  undoubtedly  his  greatest  poem,  and  also  the  greatest  reflect- 
ion of  himself,  in  which  his  deepest  feelings  and  views  of  the 
world  are  depicted  in  various  characters.     We  would  recommed 
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T)r.  ADster*8  translation  to  our  readers,  as  one  which  gives  the 
most  feithful  idea  of  the  original.  It  has  not  been  hitherto  at 
all  sufficiently  appreciated  in  tin's  country. 

Goethe  had  a  very  strong  inclination  for  supporting  the 
aristocratic  tendencies  of  iiis  age,  and -also  for  regarding  as 
nought  the'  necessity  for  observing  a  strictness  of  morality 
among  his  female  characters.  There  are  very  few  of  his  pieces 
which  on  that  account  have  not  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  youth.  By  this  means  he  has  gained  a  great  ascen- 
dancy over  the  feelings  and  tastes  of  the  rising  generation  in 
the  fatherland.  His  great  excellence  consists  in  the  supre- 
macy of  talent  which  he  displays,  independent  of  the  subject 
treated  by  him,  in  representing,  adorning  and  delivering  his 
scenes  and  feelings.  Menzel  says  of  him  '*  Goethe  is  alto- 
gether  a  practical  poet.  He  is  in  his  works  what  the  English 
are  in  their  mauufacturies,  extremely  simple,  neat,  convenient, 
yet  withal  durable.  He  has  done  in  German  literature  what 
Wedgewood  did  among  English  artists."  It  must  however  be 
admitted  that  many  of  the  poet's  characters  are  not  of  that 
description  which  ought  to  oe  made  examples  worthy  of  imi- 
tations; there  are  many  of  them  weak  and  dishonorable,  bearing 
no  proportion  to  the  magnificence  of  composition  which  is 
thrown  about  them.  His  beauty  of  language  and  euphony  of 
verse  cannot  be  surpassed,  but  when  we  come  to  consider 
several  of  his  works  in  the  entire,  their  influence,  object  and 
tendency  seems  to  be  completely  unworthy  of  the  form  in  which 
they  are  set.  Each  part  is  conceived  with  great  spirit  and  ex- 
quisitely drawn,  but  combines  to  form  a  dangerous  compound. 

The  secret  of  bis  popularity  among  his  fellow-countrymen  is 
this,  that  he  wrote  to  describe  modern  society,  its  external 
propriety,  politeness  of  fashion,  and  social  refinement.  There- 
fore he  reigned  supreme  in  his  period.  He  is  chiefly  remark- 
able however  for  his  diflerence  of  styles,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  succeeded  in  producing  pieces  very  much  resembling 
the  works  of  other  authors  in  different  forms  of  letters  and 
language.  His  *'  Werter"  has  been  regarded  as  approaching 
Boust^eau's  Nouvelle  Heloue  in  visionary  sentimentalism  ;  his 
minor  comedies  copy  considerably  Moliere  and  Beaumarchais  ; 
his  tragedies  are  formed  very  much  on  the  model  of  Shakespeare 
and  Losing;  his  lyrics  imitate  the  old  popular  songs,  and  are 
subject  very  much  to  the  influence  of  Herder.  In  his  other 
compositions  he  is  original  because  he  holds  himself  forward  as  the 
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model*  But  he  endeavoured  also  to  mix  up  all  the  tabtes  of 
different  ages  and  countries,  Grecian,  Boinan,  classical,  roman- 
tic, Chinese,  French,  Indian,  Christian  and  Heathen  in  one 
heterogeneous  whole*  This  profjuces  such  a  dashing  of 
elements,  that  the  charm  of  unity  and  the  force  of  poetry  is 
lost,  and  a  modern  tasteless  style,  without  enthusiasm  or  fancy 
has  been  the  consequence. 

The  drama  in  Germany  had  been  freed  by  Lessing  from  tlw 
servile  imitation,  which  his  predecessor?  had  given  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  French  stage.  It  had  been  relieved  from  the 
strict  rules  of  the  unities,  and  allowed  to  range  freely  into  the 
realms  of  imagination.  The  other  extreme  was  very  soon  after- 
wards reached  ;  all  sorts  of  extravagancies  and  absurdities  were 
brought  upon  the  stage,  whose  dignity  was  often  outraged  by 
scenes  of  low  life,  and  vulgar  representations.  In  this  state  of 
corruption  Goethe  found  it  ;•  he  undertook  to  remedy  the 
defects  and  to  exalt  the  national  theatre.  His  *'  Goets  von 
Berlichingen,*'  a  drama  of  the  16th  century  in  the  time  of 
Maximilian,  a  picture  of  true  chivalrous  manner  and  nobility, 
had  a  strong  effect  in  improving  the  taste  of  the  age ;  **  Egmont'* 
had  a  like  tendency.  To  bring  back  the  spirit  of  the  period 
from  the  extravagances  of  romanticism  he  composed  the 
"  Iphigenie  en  Taunide,"  a  tragedy  of  the  purest  cJassicality. 
Herein  consists  his  great  superiority  over  the  compositions  of 
Kotzebue  and  Schiller,  who  surpass  him  in  other  pieces  of 
modem  subjects,  such  as  *'  The  Death  of  RoUa"  of  the  former 
and  the  '*  Bobbers''  of  the  latter.  Gbethe's  pieces  intended  for 
the  stage  are  not  in  fact  of  nearly  as  great  an  excellence  as 
those  which  cannot  be  represented.  The  bounds  wliioh  were 
put  to  the  exercise  of  his  talents  in  the  one  case  seem  to  have 
weighed  on  and  depresed  them  much  below  those  of  inferior 
minds.  One  of  his  strangest  productions  is  the  ^*  Natoral 
Daughter,"  in  which  the  personages  are  designated  under 
general  names  such  as  the  king,  the  father,  daughter  &c.  with- 
out any  personal  appellation.  ^'  Faust,''  his  masterpiece,  may 
be  said  to  contain  within  itself  every  species  of  poetry,  dramatic, 
lyric,  romantic  &c. ;  the  variety  of  its  subjects  is  endles,  bat  its 
moral  is  bad,  and  as  has  been  before  said  a  sneering  contempt 
for  female  virtue,  reigns  throughout  it*  This  is  the  main 
evil  tendency  of  Goethe's  poems. 

Schiller  in  his  youth  had  been  destined  for  the  church,  but 
his  ideas  were  turned  from  it  by  some  theatrical  representation, 
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wbich  produced  a  prodigioas  effect  on  him.  He  afterwards 
attempted  the  military  life  and  the  study  of  the  law  with  the 
same  effect.  The  works  of  Klopstock,  Goethe  and  Lessine, 
had  at  this  time  somewhat  purified  the  taste  of  Germany  in 
literature.  He  commenced  his  career  of  letters  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Stuttgard,  where  he  also  took  a  medical  degree  and 
shewed  a  great  taste  for  the  study  of  physchology.  In  1781, 
he  published  his  "  Robbers/'  the  electrical  effect  of  which 
rung  throughout  Germany.  This  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able dramas  in  the  language.  The  rapidity  of  the  dialogue,  the 
horror  of  the  scenes,  the  dreadful  character  of  the  hero,  raised 
the  excitement  of  the  piece  to  the  highest  pitch.  But  there 
are  many  defects  in  it, — improbable  situations,  confusion  of 
scenes,  extrava^nt  often  gross  language,  and  manners  of  the 
eighteenth  earned  into  the  16th  century.  The  moral  tendency 
of  the  piece  was  so  bad  that  it  was  forbidden  in  many  of  the 
states  in  Germany.  His  *'  Conspiracy  of  Fiesco'*  and  "  Love 
and  Intrigue"  are  open  to  nearly  the  same  objections,  and  do 
not  possess  the  same  stirring  interest  a;$  the  former  tragedy* 
At  Dresden  he  wrote  "Don  Carlos,"  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Wieland,  Goethe  and  others  at  Weimar,  where  he  was 
appointed  professor  extraordinary  of  history.  Shortly  after 
appeared  his  "  History  of  the  Insurrection  of  the  Netherlands" 
and  many  historical  treatises.  He  married  in  1790  a  Mile, 
de  Lengefeld,  whom  he  had  often  seen  at  Rudolstadt,  and  the 
same  year  brought  out  his  "  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War/' 
which  has  more  scope,  development,  description  and  freedom 
than  his  former  work.  He  received  pensions  from  the  here- 
ditary prince  and  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Denmark,  which 
enabled  him  to  carry  on  his  literary  labors  without  interruption. 
The  Duke  of  Weimar  also  favored  and  supported  him,  he 
commenced  the  drama  of  Wallenstein  in  1792,  and  published 
the  magazine,  called,"  die  Horen"  "The  Hours'*  in  1795,  and 
a  series  of  epigrammatic  distichs  in  common  with  Goetlie  in 
the  *' Musen  Almanack"  of  1797.  His  constant  study  and 
weakness  of  constitution  brought  on  a  disease  of  the  chec^t 
which  never  was  entirely  cured.  This  prevented  him  from 
following  up  his  writings  as  he  desired.  Many  princes  and 
slates  endeavoured  to  secure  his  presence,  but  the  Duke  of 
Weimar  who  obtained  for  him  patents  of  nobility  and  lucrative 
offices  fixed  him  at  his  capital,  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of 
his  friend  Goethe,  and  an  opporlunity  of  superiuteuding  the 
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theatre  there.  His  last  pieces  were  for  the  stage,  "Mary 
Queen  of  Scots/'  ^'  Joan  of  Arc,"  "  William  Tell,"  and  the 
"  Bride  of  Mesina/'  He  expired  in  1805  in  the  46th  year  of 
his  age  of  a  malignant  fever. 

Schiller  is  accused  of  having  given  to  his  plays  a  romantic 
coarseness,  which  does  not  distingiiish  between  the  elegance  of 
literature  and  of  common  life*  But  it  must  be  said  of  him, 
that  he  represented  nothing  but  great  and  noble  characters, 
that  the  dignity  of  his  pieces  is  well  sustained,  without  the  im- 
moral tendency  of  Goethe's  writing,  or  the  mysticism  of  Kotze- 
bue  and  Werner.  Schiller  was  more  popular  with  the  lower 
classes,  Goethe  with  the  higher,  because  the  first  delineated 
the  true  German  character  from  its  originals,  the  latter  only 
from  an  ideal  perfection  of  aristocracy  and  fashion.  The  minor 
poetry  of  Schiller  is  also  full  of  a  youthful,  energetic  spirit, 
which  purified  and  invigorated  the  taste  of  his  fellow-country- 
men. There  are  so  many,  and  so  good  translations  from  his 
works,  that  it  would  be  waste  of  space  to  give  any  of  thera 
here.  They  contain  so  much  of  the  phila<»ophy  of  life,  that 
thev  work  upon  the  consciences  of  men,  opposing  everything 
evil  and  commonplace.  His  ideal  characters  are  particularly 
distinguished  by  their  purity,  nobleness,  and  the  fire  of  pas* 
sion  which  they  contain.  Schiller  may  be  called  the  Euripides 
of  the  German  drama.  He  is  not  so  varied,  so  vast  in  his 
conceptions,  or  so  striking  in  his  characters  as  Goethe,  but 
the  generosity  and  nobleness  of  his  own  soul  pervades  aU  his 
productions,  and  engender  an  enthusiasm  for  virtue,  liberty 
and  greatness  in  his  readers  and  audience. 

During  nearly  a  period  of  fifty  years  the  popularity  of  these 
two  great  dramatists,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  was  eclipsed  by  that 
of  a  much  inferior  writer  Kotzebue,  His  merits  were  at  one 
time  most  ridiculously  exaggerated,  and  since  have  been  as  un- 
justly depreciated.  Many  of  his  pieces  are  certainly  open  to 
the  charge  6f  frivolity  and  tediousness,  but  it  must  be  also 
allowed  that  they  possess  several  passages  of  great  power  and 
beauty.  The  greater  number  of  Lhem,  "  The  Two  Brothers,*' 
"  Misanthropy  and  Repentance,"  *'  The  Hussites,"  "  The 
Death  of  Rolla,  or  Pizarro,*'  have  been  translated  into  English 
and  other  languages,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
allude  to  them  here.  11  is  greatest  faults  are  these,  a  morbid 
sensibility  and  straining  after  efl'ect,  not  sufficient  attention  to 
the  morals,  manners,  and  national  characters  of  his  personages, 
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tut  a  livelj  interest  pervades  all  his  pieces,  and  has  made  them 
be  very  popular  wherever  they  have  been  represented. 

Bomanticisui  had  a  very  powerful  effect  apon  the  drama, 
as  well  as  opon  lyric  poetry  in  Germany*  It  tended  to  pro- 
dace  an  exaggerated  and  absurd  style  of  performance,  fall  of 
strong  and  exciting  incidents  mixed  up  with  mysterious  and 
supernatural  horrors  scarcely  fit  for  the  stage.  The  principal 
authors  of  this  style  were  Mollner^  Werner,  Qrillparzer,  and 
Kleist.  The  first  began  his  career  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
by  rivalling  his  elder  brother  for  the  hand  of  a  young  lady, 
against  the  will  of  his  own  mother.  It  was  not  until  the  bro- 
ther and  mother  died,  that  he  obtained  the  accomplishment  of 
his  wishes.  This  however  did  not  give  him  continued  happi- 
ness. His  wife  was  more  inclined  to  dance,  than  to  listen  to 
his  verses  or  enjoy  his  conversation,  so  that  the  union  turned 
out  to  be  anything  but  well  assorted.  In  1812  he  brought 
out  a  dramatic  poem, ''Schuld/'  (Crime J  in  which  there  is 
great  melody  of  verse  and  vivid  imagery,  but  the  extravagant 
idea  of  a  presiding  fate,  or  overpowering  destiny,  something 
like  the  "Deus  ex  Machini"  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  reigns 
throughout  the  action.  The  interest  of  the  piece  turns  on  the 
fulfilment  of  a  fearful  prophecy,  by  which  th6  hero  kills  his 
brother ;  then  torn  with  remorse  destroys  himself,  which  ex- 
ample the  heroine  imitates,  producing  a  horrible  fascination  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  reputation  of  this  drama  was  so 
great,  that  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia  had  it  played 
before  her,  and  presented  the  author  with  a  diamond  ring  in 
token  of  her  admiration.  Miiilner  did  not  long  survive  the 
breach  of  his  domestic  happiness ;  he  died  rather  suddenly  in 
the  year  1829. 

After  Schiller  and  Goethe,  no  man's  plays  have  been  so  po- 
pular in  Germany,  a<»  those  of  Werner.  His  life  was  one  of 
extraordinary  vicissitudes,  beginning  by  the  bed-side  of  his 
insane  mother.  He  married  three  wives,  the  two  first  of  which 
are  altogether  lost  sight  of;  the  third  a  Polish  girl  named 
Id  aria,  was  obliged  to  get  a  divorce  from  him  on  account  of 
his  extravagance  and  licentiousness,  but  strange  to  say,  she 
and  her  second  husband  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him 
for  a  long  period  afterwards.  He  also  was  a  companion  of 
Mn>e.  de  Stael  at  Coppet,  along  with  Schlegel,  Chamisso,  &c. 
Suddenly  he  went  to  Rome,  joined  the  Boman  Catholic  Church, 
atodied  Theology,  was  made  priest  at  Aschaffeuburg,  and  for 
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a  series  of  years  preached  to  admiring  audiencea  in  Yienna,. 
As  an  author  he  has  shown  great  boldness  and  richness  of  fancj, 
strong  and  abundant  fluency  of  language,  kindness  of  feeling, 
and  appreciation  of  all  tliat  is  excellent.  He  has  certaiiilj 
some  confusion  of  thought,  mingling  the  romantic  with  tbs 
real,  a  confusion  of  the  offspring  of  imagination  with  the  facts 
of  everyday  life.  His  drama  **  Luther/  was  hailed  through 
Germany  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  although  the  characters 
are  too  ideal  and  fantastic.  '*  Attila  "  is  not  so  much  dark- 
ened by  mysticism,  the  personages  approach  nearer  to  those  of 
actual  history.  It  is  founded  on  the  tale  of  Hildegnnda, 
Attila's  last  wife,  whose  father  and  brothers  he  had  caused  to 
be  murdered.  He  then  forced  the  maiden  to  become  his  wife, 
but  the  next  morning  the  conqueror  was  found  weltering  in 
his  blood,  his  bride  seated  beside  his  bed,  bathed  in  tears  and 
wrapt  in  her  long  veiL  The  "  29th  of  February,"  the  most 
striking  and  popular  of  Werner's  dramas,  is  constructed  from 
very  simple  but  horrible  materials.  The  scene  is  laid  in  an 
Alpine  cottage  between  the  cotter,  his  wife,  and  his  son.  The 
old  man  had  slain  his  father  in  his  youth,  and  the  curse  of 
Cain  followed  him.  His  own  son  slew  his  young  sister,  then 
fled  into  foreign  service,  and  now  returns  to  his  father^s  roof 
without  being  recognised.  The  father,  who  has  made  a  prac- 
tice of  murdering  strangers  under  his  roof,  stabs  his  son  while 
asleep  for  some  gold  he  carried  about  him,  and  learns  from  his 
dving  lips  the  relationship  which  exists  between  them.  The 
plot  and  incidents  are  of  the  most  distressing  character,  height- 
ened very  much  by  the  situation  and  mode  of  life  of  the  per- 
sonages who  enact  it. 

Another  member  of  the  romantic  school  of  a  visionaiy, 
though  powerful  mind,  was  Kleist.  He  began  bis  career  in 
the  army,  then  studied  at  Frankfort  for  a  professorship,  then 
•repaired  to  Berlin  to  endeavour  to  advance  himself  in  life.  He 
met  successively  with  two  young  ladies,  who  returned  his  af- 
fection, but  his  wayward  and  extravagant  procrastination  and 
absurd  ideas  about  domestic  happiness,  compelled  them  to  give 
up  their  engagements  with  him.  He  met  Wieland's  sou  ia 
Switzerland,  through  whom  he  obtained  an  intimacy  with  the 
father,  and  afterwards  with  Gh)ethe  and  Schiller.  At  Eouigs- 
berg  where  he  settled  for  some  time  he  composed  several  tales, 
and  dramas,  the  "  Schroffenstein  Family,"  in  which  two  f&tben 
kill  their  own  children, and  a  comedy,  *'The  Broken  Jug/'onac- 
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count  of  the  failure  of  which  at  Weimar  he  challenged  Qodhe, 
under  whose  direction  it  had  been  brought  out.  In  1807  he 
was  arrested  bj  the  IPrench  at  the  gates  of  Berlin  as  a  spy,  and 
seat  to  Fort  de  Joux  and  afterwards  to  Chalons-snr-Seine. 
He  afterwards  settled  at  Dresden,  where  he  produced  his 
*'  Katchen  von  Heilbunn,"  and  "  Prince  of  Homburg/'  the 
first  a  drama  of  the  middle  ages,  the  second  dating  in  the  80 
jrears  war.    The  crowning  traged;  of  his  life  arose  from  his 

intimacy  with  a  young  lady,  Henrietta  ,  who  imagined 

that  she  had  some  incurable  disease,  which  preyed  on  her 
mind.  This  produced  a  morbid  melancholy,  chiming  in  with 
the  temper  of  the  poet)  and  ending  in  the  following  dreadful 
scene  as  related  by  Mme.  de  Pont^ : — 

Kleist  was  passionately  fond  of  mu^ic,  and  Henrietta  had  a  voice 
of  unusual  power  and  sweetness.  Ooe  daj  when  she  had  sung  more 
enchantingly  than  usual,  Kleist  exclaimed :  *'  That  is  beautiful 
enough  to  shoot  one's  self  for/*  **  Sckon  zum  Todtschie$sen,'*  She 
looked  at  him  earnestly,  but  made  no  reply.  Some  little  time  after- 
wards she  enquired  if  he  remembered  a  promise  he  had  made  to 
render  her  a  g[£^t  service  if  she  desired  it  ?  He  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  ''Well  then/*  she  exclaimed  impetuously,  '*  fulfil  it  now. 
Kill  me ;  my  sufferings  render  life  insupportable.  But  no,  you  will 
not.  There  are  no  more  men  of  honour  on  earth/'  *^  You  are  mis- 
taken," replied  Kleist,  '*  I  am  a  man  of  honour,  and  will  do  as  I 

have  said. 

•  ••••••• 

Everything  was  arranged  between  the  unhappv  pair  with  a  calm- 
nesa,  a  deliberation  which  would  make  us  doubt  the  fact  of  the 
insanity  which  darkened  the  intellects  of  both,  did  we  not  know  that 
madness,  too,  has  its  method.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  Novem- 
ber, 1811,  they  set  off  together  from  Berlin,  without,  it  seems, 
attracting  any  particular  attention,  and  drove  for  a  while  on  the  road 
to  Potsdam.  They  stopped  at  a  little  country  inn,  where  they  spent 
the  rest  of  the  day  and  tne  following  morn  in  apparent  cheerfulness. 
Towards  the  afternoon  they  set  out  on  foot  for  a  walk,  as  they 
said,  and  proceeded  towards  a  wood  some  little  distance  from  the 
inn.  A  few  hours  later  a  forester  heard  two  shots  following  each 
other  with  strange  rapidity.  He  hastened  to  the  spot  whence  they 
came,  and  found  Henrietta  lying  lifeless  beneath  an  old  and  blasted 
tree,  her  hands  clasped  on  her  bosom,  whilst  Kleist  knelt  before 
her — his  head  had  fsdlen  on  his  shoulder — he  had  shot  himself  through 
the  temple.  Such  was  the  terrible  end  of  this  gifted  and  ill-fated 
man. 

Grillparzer  has  become  famous  in  Germany  by  his  play  of 
the  "  Annfrau,"  or  '*  Ancestress/'  more  wild  and  extravagant 
in  fancy  and  language  than  any  of  Werner's  or  the  "Robbers" 
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of  Schiller.  The  plot  consists  in  the  heroine  being  compellet] 
to  wander  over  the  earth,  on  account  of  an  early  crime,  until 
the  last  scion  of  her  race  is  extinct.  This  occurs  by  a  robber 
chief  stabbing  his  own  father  to  the  heart,  and  his  sister  and 
himself  then  immolating  tliemselves.  "  Sappho/'  by  the  same 
author,  is  a  poem  of  Considerable  lyric  beauty,  mucli  admired 
by  Lord  Byron,  when  translated  into  Italian. 

Bauppach  had  endeavoured  to  produce  on  the  stage  some 
of  the  historical  glories  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  Germany. 
The  "  Hohenstauffen"  relates  the  principal  events  in  the  career 
of  that  noble  house.  The  "  Nibelungen  Hort/'  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  principal  passages  of  the  celebrated  romance 
of  that  name.  They  are  however  sadly  deficient  in  rapid  action, 
distinctness  of  character^  and  harmony  of  arrangement.  He 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  some  of  the  most  dreary 
parts  of  Russia,  and  died  in  1829.  Since  that  period  liave 
arisen  numerous  dramatic  authors,  Orabbe,  Kebbel,  Mosen,  &c., 
all  of  whom  belong  to  the  romantic  school.  Their  produc- 
tions, however,  are  such  ft  mass  of  "  extraordinary  situations, 
exaggerated  sentiments,  or  physiological  curiosities,"  that  con- 
fusion alone  is  their  distinguishing  feature.  The  romantic 
school  has  now  run  into  tlie  wildest  extreme,  and  requires  a 
Lessing  or  Goethe  to  start  up,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  some  of 
the  rules  or  order  of  classicality. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  a  class  of  lyric  poets  of  the 
romantic  school,  the  varied  subjects  of  whose  muse  were  not 
confined  to  ancient  classicality,  or  modern  romanticism.  They 
brought  out  songs  of  sentiment,  convivial,  martial  and  patriotic 
lays,  stirring  the  hearts  of  the  German  people,  and  making 
their  authors  almost  the  idols  of  the  people.  This  phase  de- 
notes the  rise  of  the  democratic  element,  not  yet  brought  to 
its  perfection,  but  ere  long  calculated  to  produce  its  full  effect. 

Hoelderlin  was  one  of  those  poets  who  endeavoured  to  min- 
gle the  spirit  of  classicality  with  the  fancy  of  romanticism,  the 
rules  of  antiquity  with  the  wild  fancy  of  the  middle  ages. 
His  life  was  one  of  mental  misfortune,  notwithstanding  the 
great  friendship  which  Schiller  conceived  for  him  on  account 
of  his  amiable  manners.  He  was  a  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Mme.  von  Kalb,  with  whom  Schiller  had  been  in  the  same 
capacity,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  a  wealthy  banker  at  Frank- 
fort. He  was  obliged  however  to  leave  this  place  on  account 
of  the  jealousy  of  the  husband,  who  was  stimulated  thereto  by 
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a  young  companion  of  bis  wife.  This  event  threw  a  strong 
shade  of  melancholj  over  his  character^  which  ended  bj  making 
it  necessary  to  place  him  under  medical  restraint.  In  this 
state  he  lingered  during  six  and  thirty  years,  with  a  few  lucid 
intervals,  until  he  died  in  184S.  He  was  a  great  favourite 
with  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  other  contemporaries.  The  follow- 
ing verses  will  give  a  good  idea  of  his  style. 


GREECE. 

Bad  w»  m«t  on  Atbmtf*  Mcred  ground, 

Wbere  ambition  fired  the  sod  of  ronth, 
Wbero  mid  dnaterlng  flowera  the  lUyaaua 
vonnd. 

Where  Socratea  woo  an  hearta  to  troth, 
Where  Aapaila  roved  mid  mjrrtle  bow'ra, 

Where  the  bUtheeome  eounda  of  J07  and 
mirth 
From  the  Agora,  marked  the  rapid  honn. 

Where  Plato  formed  a  Paradiae  on  earth; 
Where  tram  Inspiration  'a  sparklinc  fonntain 

Flowed  the  hynm  of  harmony  dmne. 
Where  00  bine-eyed  Pallaa  nered  mountain 

Pilgrima  bent  before  the  goddeat*  fhrlne, 
Where  tlie  bom  onbeeded  glided  br 

Wrapt  in  dreams  so  beaatiftil,  so  mir. 
b  those  realms  of  bliss  to  live— to  die— 

▲h !  mjr  friend,  had  I  but  met  thee  there ! 
Mobler  themes  had  then  thj  song  inspired, 

Marathon—  its  hi  roes— they  alMo— 
And  my  aonl  with  kindred  ardoor  flrsd. 

Had  been  a  worthy  minstrel  of  thine  own. 
Then  all  boming  from  the  glorious  strife. 

With  the  laurel  round  thy  youthful  brow, 
Ke'er  beneath  the  weary  load  of  llfiB 

Had  I  seen  that  lofty  spirit  bow  ! 
If  the  star  of  lore  for  ever  banished 

To  a  £sirer  sky,  a  brighter  clime  f 
And  those  golden  hours  are  they  too  vanidied 

Whose  soft  wings  conoealed  the  flight  of 
timet 


Ah !  in  Athens,  like  the  immortal  fire, 

Hope  and  joy  still  dwelt  In  every  breast. 
Like  the  golden  fhilt,  youth's  sweet  desire 

StlU  was  fresh  and  beautiful  and  bleat 
If  amid  those  proud  and  hapi^  plalna 

Deittiny  had  placed  thy  pr  jud  career,— 
She  was  worthv  thy  inspiring  strains^ 

They  are  useless,  worse  thiui  useless,  here. 
In  those  better  days  so  bright,  so  fleet, 

We  had  formed  a  proud  and  patriot  band. 
Not  in  vain  that  noble  lieart  had  beat 

For  the  freedom  of  thy  native  land. 
Pause  awhile— methinks  the  hour  arrives, 

When  theetherial  Q»ark  may  bom  anew ^ 
Perish  not  a  single  hope  survives; 

This  Is  not  thy  sphere,thou  brave  and  true ! 
Attica .'  alas  !  the  giant  fells. 

Where  the  sons  of  gods  and  haroes  sleep ; 
Rent  and  ruined  are  the  marble  halls ; 

Silence  broods  there,  sUenoe— stem  and 
deep. 
Smiling  spring  descends  with  balmy  gale. 

But  finds  neither  fiower,  nor  leaf;  nor  tree. 
Cold  and  barren  is  that  sacred  vale 

Where  the  Uyssns  onee  iiowed  bright  and 
free. 
Oh !  I  long  to  quit  this  land  of  ^oom 

For  Alcsraa  or  Anacreon. 
Gladly  would  I  sleep  within  the  tomb, 

With  the  hOly  ones  of  Marathon. 
Be  these  tears  my  eyes  so  often  shed 

For  thy  land,  ohl  sacred  Greece  1  the  last. 
Fates^  in  mercy,  cut  my  minted  thread ; 

For  my  heart  belongeth  to  the  past 


A  simpler^  less  imaginative,  but  at  I  he  same  time,  less  trans- 
cendental writer  than  theRomancist  before  mentioned  was  Cham- 
isso,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  from  the  plains  of  Champagne.  Two 
of  his  brothers  were  in  the  Gardes  du  Corps  of  Louis  XYL, 
and  one  of  them  received  a  sword  from  the  unfortunate  monarch 
after  the  eventful  10th  Augui^t.  The  family  was  obliged  to 
emigrate  into  Qermauy,  where  young  Chamisso  pursued  Ids 
studies  at  Wurtzburg,  and  became  more  than  half  a  German. 
He  joined  in  the  war  of  Prussia  against  France^  but  afterwards 
returned  to  bis  native  country,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Mde.  de  Btael,  whom  he  praises  very  highly,  and  to  whom 
be  attached  himself  even  during  her  exile  at  Goppet.  His 
first  work  which  brought  him  into  notice,  was  the  strange, 
fantastic  story  of  "  Peter  Schlemihl ;  or,  the  Man  who  had 
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lo8t  his  Shadow.*'  This  has  been  traDslated  three  or  fouf 
times  into  English,  and  into  every  language  in  Europe.  In 
1815  he  joined  an  expedition  to  the  North  Pole,  which  lasted 
during  a  good  portion  of  three  years,  and  gave  him  ample 
opportunity  for  developing  his  talent  for  poetry,  up  to  that 
time  dormant.  On  his  return  he  married,  and  shortly  after 
received  an  indemnity  as  an  old  emigrant  from  the  r^tored 
Bourbons,  of  100,000  francs.  His  poems,  collected  by  him- 
self in  1827,  caused  a  considerable  sensation  in  Germany,  and 
earned  for  him  a  membership  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at 
Berlin.  Notwithstanding  his  former  emigroUon  he  rejoiced 
in  1830,  at  the  expulsion  of  the  elder  Bourbon?.  Mme.  PontA 
gives  translations  from  three  of  his  best  pieces,  ^  The  Three 
Sisters,''  '*  Abdallah,"  and  ''The  Old  Washerwoman,"  which 
last  was  tlie  final  effort  of  poetic  fire.  Written  for  the  subject 
of  it,  the  proceeds  were  sufficient  to  insure  her  some  comfort 
in  her  old  age.  His  style  is  pure  and  clear,  neitherpartaking 
of  tberoflsanticfanciesof  Tieck,  or  the  classicalities  of  Hoelderlin. 

Descriptive  poetry  in  German  has  been  the  peculiar  province 
of  Matthisson,  Salis,  and  Kosegarten.  There  is  nothing  very 
finking  or  hold  in  their  works ;  they  consist  rather  of  simple 
delineations  of  scenery,  natural  descriptions,  and  the  'soft 
emotions  and  feelings  which  those  arc  calculated  to  produce. 

The  martial  and  patriotic  school  is  represented  by  Korner 
and  Arndt,  whose  venses  served  most  powerfully  to  roase  the 
Prussian  population  to  resist  FraxK^e,  in  the  war  of  freedom. 
The  former  was  stricken  down  upon  the  battle  fidd,  and  has 
had  a  monument  erected  to  his  poetic  genius  and  courage  by 
his  fellow-countrymen.  The  greater  number  of  their  songs 
have  been  translated  into  Englisii ;  the  most  celebrated,  "  Lyre 
and  Sword,''  '^The  Prussian  Eagle,"  and  "Where  is  the 
German  fatherland/'  are  too  well  known  to  need  reproduction 
here.  Mde.  Pont^'  version  of  the  "  Song  of  the  black  Jiger'' 
is  so  spirited,  that  it  deserves  to  be  put  before  our  readers. 

SONG  OF  THE  BLACK  JAOES.         |  AnA  ereiy  Anp  of  blood !  oh  *  mH  It  doarif . 

Oiitothefi0ld!»pirittofTenge«icemoTeii«,l        ■">«'•&«*•«*»«»  «oiil». 

A  *^^^tT5^**^i?"f^-?^'      w  l«iU<loir6iretrtlietoenigMl»of«rww. 

On  to  the  field— our  itandud  waret  aboreni,  <        For  our  departod  fkoMi 


On-HlMitfi  or  victory- 1 

Small  It  our  twBd ;  but  strong  to  onr  reltenoe 

Upon  a  ri^teou  Lord. 
To  ererr  art  or  Hell  we  bid  deflanoe ; 

Ub  la  onr  aUeld  and  tword. 

Mo    quarter,   fMeadat    High  vieU   you* 
weapons  I  cheerlj ! 
Death  be  the  UiTader'a  doom. 


AaddoyeaakwhatmeanagiehnawebtMCw 
Ven^aaaee^  that  to  ita  naaMu 

«od   ta   oor  aide    nr  ifi^*aom»   eawa 
Tictoriona, 
The  atar  of  peace  d»n  ahlaa. 
And  we  wiUpUnt  the  standard  pCQodaai 
gknioaa 
Beside  our  own  free  Bhlne  i 


POETS   AND   POBTRT   OP   GERMANY.  6^7 

The  list  of  Poets  and  Poetry  given  here,  is  bj  no  meatis  com- 
plete, especially  among  the  modern  and  contemporary,  whom 
we  do  not  at  present  mean  to  criticize  further  than  this,  that 
idealism,  mysticism,  and  the  extreme  of  the  romantic,  is  their 
prevailing  characteristic.  Many  of  their  names  are  well  known, 
and  famous ;  those  of  Uhland,  PreiKgrath,  Biickart,  Kerner, 
Geibel,  &c.,  are  rery  popular  in  the  Fatherland.  It  is  very 
strange,  that  from  the  days  of  the  *nnn  Uroswitha,  before  re- 
corded, until  the  present  time,  there  has  been  no  striking 
instance  of  a  female  German  writer  of  verses.  Many  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  province  of  prose  fiction,  but 
scarcely  any  attempted  to  invoke  the  muse. 

The  prevailing  feature  of  Gkrman  poetry  in  all  ages,  has  been 
the   romantic.     In  fact  this  species  of  composition,  as  op- 
posed   to   the  classical,   may  be   said   to    have  originated, 
like  the  Gothic  architecture,  among  the  Teutonic    races, 
and  from  them  propagated  to  the  rest  of  Europe.    After  the 
Edda,  the  ballacl  epics  of  the  Nibelungen,  Guanine,  Walter 
of  Aquitaine,  &c.,  directed  the  taste  of  the  middle  ages,  towards 
tales  of  chivalry,  and  heroes  ancient  and  modern.    Then  came 
the  minne-singers,  whose  lyrics  tended  towards  the  same  end. 
The  meister-sanger    only  fiU  up  a  hiatus,  after  which  the 
influence  of  the  fieformation  changed  for  a  time,  the  public 
taste  of  the  age.   Hymns,  serious,  patriotic,  and  martial  songs, 
eame  into  vogue,  poetry  declined  into  a  transition  state,  to  oe 
revived  by  Opitz,  Bodmer,  &c.    Several  schools  with  various 
tendencies,  were  now  originated  ;    the  Silesian,  Koingsberg, 
Nnremburg,  and  Zurich.   Bodmer's  admiration  for  the  "  Para- 
dise Lost/'  originated  the  last,  and  opened  the  way  to  a  com- 
?lete  regeneration.     Here  commences  the  real  era  of  Modern 
*oetry,  wlrich  has  been  said  by  Menzel  to  have  gone  from  the 
lyric,  through  the  dramatic  to  the  epic.     In  this,  we  cannot 
at  all  agree ;  on  the  contrary,  it  commenced  with  a  species  of 
epic  by   Bodmer,  imitations  of  pieces  in  other  languages. 
Hymns  of  Gellert,  and  Idyls  of  Gessner  ;  through  the  higher 
epic  of  Klopatoek  to  the  dramas  of  Lessing,  the  romances  of 
Wielatid,  Herder,  &c.,  to  the  mixture  of  all  tastes,  in  our  own 
day.     After  the  revival  consequent  on  the  fieformation,  imita- 
tions of  the  French  masters  were  considered  the  most  perfect ; 
4bis  may  be  called  the  period  of  Gallomania,  which  extended 
to  the  thne  tff  Elopstodc.     He  nnited  a  certain  taste  for  fol- 
lowing English  authors  and  subjects,  along  with  a  mixture  of 
classicality ;  he  thought  also,  that  the  highest  perfection  was  in 
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attiring  Christiau  or  German  incideuts  and  manners,  with  the 
garb  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Bamler  formed  a  transition  between 
the  love  of  French  models,  and  the  imitation  of  Grecian  clas- 
sics. He  summoned  gods  and  goddesses  to  his  aid  in  unravel- 
ling the  intricacies  of  modern  situations.  Wieland  wti 
overcome  by  the  'Aplastic  beauty"  of  Grecian  forms,  the 
purity  of  her  philosophy,  and  the  graces  of  Athenian  manners. 
This  amiable,  refined,  and  witty  nature,  allowed  itself  to  be 
decoyed  into  a  heterogeneous  species  of  romanticism,  wherein 
the  epicurean  philosophy  reigned  supreme.  Yo<s  had  an  ex- 
travagant idea  of  the  plasticity  of  the  German  language;  he 
imagined  that  it  might  be  made  to  follow  the  Greek,  almost 
syllable  for  syllable,  in  metre  and  verse.  This  led  him  into 
the  strangest  absurdities  of  poetry ;  his  translations,  thougli 
curious  specimens  of  labour,  are  not  intelligible,  on  account  of 
their  involved  nature.  All  those  various  tastes  combined 
together  to  form  the  mixed  talent  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  who 
rendered  themselves  superior  to  all  thq  other  poets  of  their 
country,  by  not  confining  themselves  to  any  particular  form,  imi- 
tating all,  and  yet  being  original  in  their  new  Romanticism. 
The  most  recent  authors  have  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  mysti- 
cism, and  transcendentalism,  combining  the  philosophy  of  Kant, 
Buhme,  with  the  extravagance  of  sentimentalism.  Unfortu- 
nately, all  true  simplicity  and  symmetry,  is  lost  sight  of  in 
these  wild  fancies ;  nothing  but  vagueness,  unsubstantial  forms 
of  visionary  beings,  reign  throughout  their  airy  pages. 

We  will  say  a  few  words  about  Mme.  Pontes'  performance. 
It  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  and  shews  a  Urge  acquaint- 
ance, not  only  with  the  numerous  authors  treated  of,  but  also 
with  the  various  critical  works,  which  have  teemed  in  Germany 
for  a  series  of  years,  on  this  subject.  Many  of  her  translations 
are  well  worthy  of  the  originals,  reproducing  faithfully  their  fire 
or  pathos.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  praise  her  undeser- 
vedly, this  would  be  unworthy  and  suspicious.  She  is  some- 
what given  to  the  romantic  in  ber  biographies,  the  poet's  wives 
are  all  lovely,  angelic  beings ;  she  is  not  sufficiently  severe  oa 
many  of  the  authors  themselves.  Her  criticisms  are  not  always 
sufficiently  i)articular,  nor  are  her  extracts  always  long  enough 
to  cause  the  poet's  style  to  be  properly  understood ;  with  these 
slight  defects,  we  think  this  book  which  is  written  with 
ease  and  grace,  to  be  very  entertaining  and  instructive. 


Art.  IX— the  ADULT  AKD  YOUNG  OP  THE 
POOE-HOUSE. 

IrisA  Waste  Land  SettlementSy  versus  Emigration  and  Foreign 
Wild  Land  Settlements,  Specially  addressed  to  the  Poor 
Law  Guardians  of  Ireland,  By  James  Hayes,  C.E. 
Dublin:  W.B.Kelly.  1858. 

Forty  years  ago  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote^ — "  Tlie  time  will 
come  when  the  whole  land  will  be  hypothecated  to  the  poor, 
and  by  the  strangest  and  most  unexpected  of  revolutions^  the 
labourers  in  the  country  will  be  substantially  in  possession  of 
the  whole  rental  of  that  soil  in  which  participation  is  now  re- 
fused them,** — And  now,  after  this  lapse  of  time,  we  find  that 
in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  Sir  Walter  was  truly  **  The 
Wizard  of  the  North."  The  whole  land  is  "hypothecated 
to  the  poor;"  the  whole  social  state  of  Ireland  is  altered^  and 
through  the  results  of  the  famine,  and  under  the  cruel  confis- 
cations  of  the  Incumbered  Estates*  Court,  this  generation  has 
witnessed  "  the  strangest  and  most  unexpected  of  revolutions,'* 
and  it  sees  the  labourers  and  paupers  of  the  country  "  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  rental  of  that  soil  in  which  participation 
was  refused  them."  In  the  old  days  of  potatoes  and  pigs,  the 
pig  was  "  the  gintlemah  that  paid  the  rint ;"  things  are  now 
changed ;  the  rate-payer  is  the  pig,  who  not  alone  pays  the  rent 
of  the  poor-house^but  supplies  board  and  clothing  into  the  bargain. 

That  the  poor  of  a  country  have  the  first  claim  upon  its  re- 
sources, none  will  deny ;  but  unfortunately,  in  Ireland,  it  is 
considered  a  matter  about  which  there  can  be  no  question  or 
dispute,  that  because  a  man  or  a  woman  is  a  pauper,  he  or  she 
has  a  consequent  right  to  rot  out  life  in  idleness,  in  sloth,  and^ 
too  often,  in  vice.  One  rarely  hears  the  term  Workhouse,  in 
Ireland ;  in  ordinary  conversation  the  Union  Mansion  is  inva- 
riably called  the  roor-house,  and  with  great  propriety;  it 
is  certainlv  a^  house  for  the  poor,  a  house  at  which  boards  meet 
and  squabble,  occasionally  job,  and  sometimes  "  cook  the 
elective  franchise  :"  but  it  is  not  a  house  in  which  steady,  use- 
ful, and  continuous  work  is  made  a  portion  of  the  every-day 
duty  of  the  Uves  of  all  able-bodied,  or  healthy  inmates ;  it  is 
not  a  house  in  which  self-dependence  and  self-respect  are  shown 
to  spring  from  honest  labor. 
46 
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Whence  this  awful  state  of  facts  arises,  is  one  of  tliose  ques- 
tions about  which  men  cannot  agree.  Some  attribute  it  to 
the  red  tape  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners'  office  ^  others 
will  have  it  that  alt  the  evils  spring  from  the  grasping  avarice 
of  the  ex-officio  guardians  ;  others  proclaim  that  no  matter 
whence  the  mischiefs  have  their  origin,  alt  are  perpetn^^ted  and 
increased,  through  the  stupidity,  stolidity  and  penny  wise  achemes 
of  the  elected  guardian?.  That  all  tho^e  who  m^  becoosidered 
accountable  for  the  evib  of  oar  Poor  Law  9Tstem  akould  be 
somewhat  unwilling  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  being  the 
authors  of  these  abuses,  is  not  to  be  wondered  atl  Who  would 
acknowledge  himself  the  supporter  of  a  system  which  results  iu 
crowding  our  streets  with  prostitutes,  the  Lock  wards  of  our  hos- 
pitals with  patients,  our  police  offices  with  rogues,  our  Convict 
gaols  with  prisoners,  our  colonies  with  worthless,  because  idle, 
and  ignorant,  and  unskilled  labour;  a  system  which  trains  the 
poor-house-reared  child  to  consider  that  house  as  his  home,  be- 
cause it  destroys  energy  and  self-reliance,  by  a  permitted  idle- 
ness, producing  in  time,  a  torpor  of  every  worthy  faculty  of 
mind  and  body. 

But,  it  is  often  asked,  what  can  we  do  with  them  ?  To 
this  our  answer  always  is,  do  not  teach  them  that  emigration 
is  the  object  of  life ;  do  not  let  them  fancy  that  all  the  people 
of  Ireland,  not  guardians  or  poorhouse  officials,  are  bom  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  going  to  America — teach  them  that  we 
must  all  labor,  wherever  we  may  be — in  a  word,  keep  them 
at  home  and  work  them. 

Mr.  Hayes,  whose  valuable  pamphlet  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  paper,  is  a  roan  evidently  able  to  observe  and 
reason  for  himself.  He  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  genuine  and 
thorough  Irishman,  and  being  neither  a  bucolic  ex-officio,  nor 
a  skipping  agent,  he  has  been  able  to  convince  himself  that 
emigration  is  not  so  good  a  thing  for  our  labouring  population 
as  useful  employment  at  home  here  in  Ireland ;  and  in  proving 
this  somewhat  unfashionable  doctrine  he  gives  to  the  nationalist 
and  to  the  capitalist  one  of  the  most  useful  and  instructive 
essays  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  read  for  many  a  day. 

Mr,  Hayes  addresses  bis  pamphlet  to  the  roor  Law 
Guardians  of  Ireland,  and  we  shall  here  endeavour  to  condense 
his  arguments.  He  laments  the  decline  of  the  small  farm 
system  which  once  prevailed  in  this  country,  and  he  writes  : — 

*' Nothing,  as  I  apprehend,  can  U^  more  unreascMuhle  or  more 
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unjust  than  to  expect  to  find  in  a  country  like  ours— differing  so 
remarkably  from  England  in  essential  characteristics — equal  results 
from  a  given  system  ;  and  those  who  advocate  the  adoption  of  that 
peculiar  English  practice,  must  do  so  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
conditions  of  the  two  countries,  forgetting  tluit  what  may  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  one,  might  prove  fatal  to  the  other. 

England — a  peculiarly  mAnufaiCturing  country  with  numerous 
cities  and  towns,  actively  engaged  in  some  branch  or  other  of  in- 
dustrial art  manufactures,  ca^aUe  of  absorbing  the  labour  of  the 
rural  immigration — cannot  feel  immediately  the  evil  results  arising 
out  of  the  system  ''  which  has  peopled  cities  at  the  expense  of  viU 
la^s."  But  can  this  be  said  of  Ireland  ?  On  the  contrary,  ours 
being  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  the  rural  population, 
driven  into  the  cities  and  towns,  only  become  a  source  of  trouble,  and 
eventually  a  burthen  ;  for  as  we  possess  no  manufactures  of  any  ex- 
tent, and  have  no  prospect  of  acquiring  them,  while  watched  by  the 
jealous  eye  of  England ;  so  our  civic  districts  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  afford  any  expansion  of  their  present  limited  powers  of  employing 
labour. 

In  truth  it  may  be  inserted  that  the  more  the  consolidation  of 
Urms  takes  place,  the  worse  off  the  towns  become ;  for  not  only  will 
they  have  to  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  taxation,  but  they  must 
also  MEidure  a  considerable  loss  of  business,  since  no  person  can  rea^ 
sonably  maintain  that  the  custom  of  the  familv  of  a  farmer,  occupying 
300  acres,  will  be  an  equivalent  to  that  of  fifty  families,  each  holding 
ten  acre  farms. 

Tou  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Ire- 
land, instead  of  increasing,  is  still  decreasing,  that  the  deaths  and 
emigration  considerably  exceed  the  births,  and  that  the  estimated 
total  loss  of  population  fr<^m  1841  to  1857  is  nearly  3,000,000  ;  so 
that  our  population  in  place  of  being  over  9,000;000in  1851,  was 
actually  found  to  be  only  6,652,985  I  Is  it  not  then  our  duty  to  en- 
deavour b^  some  means  to  check  this  immense  stream  of  emigration 
which  drains  our  country  of  the  best  of  her  pofMilation  ? 

I  find  that  in  the  year  1861,  the  sum  of  X21,076  was  contributed 
bj  seventy-nine  Unions  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  to  the 
colonies  and  to  the  United  States  of  America  some  4,386  emigrants ; 
how  much  more  money  since  or  before  that  year  may  have  been 
devoted  to  the  same  ol^eet,  I  am  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  say  ; 
but  no  doubt  a  very  considerable  sum  has  been  s^it  out  of  the  count- 
ry in  this  way,  by  the  several  Unions  which  you  represent ;  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  such  means  of  affording  relief  to  the  rate-payers 
dioes  not  redound  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  country.  I 
conceive  that,  at  best,  you  only  resort  to  such  a  system  as  a  transient 
and  wretched  expedient,  and  that  emigration  manifestly  does  not 
prevent  pauperism." 

With  the  absorption  of  the  small  farms  came  the  epoch  of 
i?holesale  emigvalioD,  or  as  it  n«ed  to  be  called,  the  Irish 
Exodus.     Beferiing  to  this  subject^  Mr.  Uajes  writes  : — 

**  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  when  it  becomes  a  serious  duty 
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to  discountenance  any  extensive  system  of  emigration ;  for  emigratioil 
both  forced  and  voluntary ^  has  been  too  extensive  of  late  yeard  not  to 
have  been  prejudicial  to  the  true  interests  of  the  country. 

In  the  six  years  from  1851  to  1 857,  the  emigration  from  Irish 
ports  amounted  to  938,395  persons,  giving  an  average  of  156,399 
a-year  ;  and  if  we  assume  the  very  moderate  average  sum  of  £6  to 
each  emigrant  for  passage  money  and  expenses,  we  shall  find  that  no 
Uss  than  £5,630,770  have  been  abstracted  from  this  country  in  those 
SIX  years — a  capital  more  than  equivalent  to  ove  fourth  of  the  gross 
amount  produced  by  the  sales  in  the  Incumbered  Estates'  Court  during 
tii2  entire  eight  years  of  its  existence  ;  and,  according  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner  of  Valuation,  an  amount  equal  to  one  ha^ 
the  total  pxpejise  of  reclaiming  and  bringing  into  a  state  of  cultivatiou 
3,755,000  acres  of  the  waste  land  of  Ireland,  which,  in  a  reclaimed 
state,  and  parcelled  out  into  10  acre  allotments,  would  suffice  fro  sus- 
tain in  comfort  375,500  families,  or  about  1,877,600  souls.  It 
certainly  does  appear  singularly  anomalous  that  a  country  so 
favoured  by  nature,  both  in  fertility  of  soil  and  in  the  temperature 
of  her  climate — that  a  country  possessing  such  vast  resources,  and 
admittedly  requiring  all  the  capital  and  energy  of  her  population  to 
develop  them,  should  be  annually  casting  away  such 'a  vast  amount  of 
her  wealth  and  industry  to  enrich  other  countries  to  the  manifest  in- 
jury of  herself.  There  is  something  monstrous  and  unnatural  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  even  admitting  that  emigration,  under  certain 
circumstances,  is  a  wholesome  and  natural  result,  and  this  no  one  can 
deny  ;  because  it  is  an  admitted  law  of  nature,  that  capital,  wheth«-r 
it  be  monetary,  mental,  or  corporeal,  will  always  find  room  for  itself, 
and  people  who  emigrate  voluntary  only  obey  this  law  in  taking  their 
capital  to  the  best  market.  Yet  no  country  can  be  reasonably  said 
to  be  necessitated  to  resort  to  a  system  of  encouri^ing  the  forced 
emigration  of  the  people  until  the  soil  has  reached  its  maximum 
state  of  cultivation,  and  found  insufficient  for  the  support  of  its  in- 
habitants :  for,  undoubtedly,  land  difiTers  essentially  from  other 
elements  of  production  in  the  economic  sense,  being  limited  both  in 
quantity  and  productiveness,  but  assuredly  this  is  not  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland,  although  we  are  familiar  with  the  fact,  that 
extraordinary  efforts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  superinduce 
emigration,  and  to  drive  into  foreign  lands  that  able  and  willing 
labour  which  is  everywhere  the  real  source  of  wealth,  and  which  is 
more  especially  needed  for  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  our 
own  native  land  ;  and  we  are  forced  to  enquire  why  it  is  &o — why, 
amidst  the  many  philanthropic  schemes  which  have  been  propounded 
from  time  to  time,  by  able  and  patriotic  men,  no  practical  effi)rt  has 
ever  been  devised  with  the  view  to  encourage  the  people  to  locate 
upon  the  waste  lands  of  this  country,  rather  than  suffer  them  to  set4c 
settlements  upon  the  wild  lands  of  a  foreign  country,  under  such 
fearful  disadvantages.* 

•  See  in  Irish  Quarterly  Rbview,  No.  XIV.,  a  paper  by 
the  laie  John  0*Connell,  entitled  *<  £migration.  Emigrants,  and 
Emigrant  Ships." — Ed. 
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Now,  it  18  a  well-known  fact  that  alraost  every  county  in  Ireland 
contains  some  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  which  lie  at  present  waste 
and  unproductive — useless,  as  well  to  the  proprietors  as  to  the  count- 
ry. According  to  a  competent  authority.  Sir  Richard  J.  Griffith, 
better  known  as  Mr.  Griffith,  (commissioner  of  Valuation  (who  for 
the  last  half  century  ha<?  occupied  a  distinj^uished  position  m  the 
Civil  Service  of  Ireland),  there  are  altogether  6,290,000  acres  of 
land  in  Ireland,  out  of  which  1,425,000  acres,  it  is  estimated,  might 
be  advantageously  reclaimed,  so  as  to  produce  both  cereal  and  green 
crops;  and  2,330,000  acres  more  might  be  drained  for  meadow, 
and  pasture  for  sheep ;  and  doubtless,  if  owned  and  occupied  by 
an  industrious  class  of  small  farmers,  much  even  of  the  latter  could 
be  made  available  for  cultivation.  Let  us  assume,  however,  that 
there  are  in  round  numbers  3,500,000  acres  of  unoccupied  waste 
land,  which  admit  of  being  rendered  productive.  Here  then  we 
have in  a  country  where  land  is  the  raw  material  for  which  compe- 
tition has  actually  extended  to  such  a  dreadful  pitch,  that  fearful 
crimes  are  perpetrated  in  consequence,  and  thousands  of  people, 
unable  to  get  land,  are  obliged  to  seek  refuge  either  in  the  poor- 
bouse,  or  on  board  the  emigrant  ship  -here  we  have  an  unoccupied 
territory,  which  if  reclaimed  would  be  capable  of  sustaining  in  com- 
fort a  population  of  more  than  1,500,000.  It  is  not  then  surprising 
that  the  Devon  Commissioners,  in  reference  to  this  part  of  their 
inquiry,  should  remark,  "  when  the  immense  importance  of  bringing 
into  a  productive  state  6,000,000  acres,  now  lying  waste,  is  consider- 
ed, it  cannot  but  be  a  subject  of  regret  and  of  surpri.«e  that  no  greater 
progress  in  this  undertaking  has  as  yet  been  made."  Even  so  it  is ; 
and  yet  for  all  that  it  has  been  gravely  argued  that  Ireland  is  over 
populated,  and  that  nothing  can  so  materially  benefit  the  country  as 
the  consolidation  of  farms  and  the  emigration  of  theCpeople.     •         * 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  question  ,of  the  reclamation  of 
waste  lands  had  been  attentively  considered  in  the  old  parliament  of 
Ireland,  at  a  time — and  this  i.s  peculiarly  notable — when  the  country 
was  comparatively  thinly  populated,  and  when  it  might  be  supposed 
the  same  necessity  did  not  exist  as  in  the  present  day  to  render  this 
a  matter  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  legislature  ;  yet  we  find  that 
the  Irish  Parliament  had,  for  many  years,  been  called  upon  to  enter- 
tain this  question,  and  so  important  was  it  deemed  at  that  period  that 
several  bills  were  passed  on  this  subject.  The  first  measure  of  the 
kind,  **  an  act  to  encourage  the  improvement  of  barren  and  waste 
lands  and  bogs,  and  planting  of  timber,  trees,  and  orchards/'  was 
passed  in  1731,  and  from  that  time  down  to  1793  there  was  a  constant 
succession  of  bills,  introduced  by  members  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  having  reference  to  this  matter  ;  some  by  eminent  htates- 
meo,  such  as  Fortescue,  Flood,  Grattan,  and  Hobart.  Did  the 
limit  of  this  pamphlet  admit,  1  should  here  refer  more  at  length  to 
the  details  of  some  of  those  measures  ;  however,  1  must  content  my- 
self by  referring  the  reader  to  the  Irish  statutes  themsrlves.  Neither 
can  the  fact  be  altogether  disregarded,  that  under  the  authority  of  the 
British  Government,  a  commisiiion  was  appointed,  so  far  back  as 
1809,  to  report  upon  the  practicability  of  reclaiming  the  waste  lands 
of  Ireland.  Several  eminent  sceintific  men  were  engaged  upon  this 
inquiry,  araongat  them  the  present  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Works 
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and  Oomraissioner  of  Valuation.  The  important  resnlts  of  their 
labours  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bog  Commissioners*  Reports,  a  most 
interesting,  and  in  many  respects,  valuable  work  for  ftiture  reference. 
However,  beyond  the  mere  reporting  to  parliament,  it  does  not 
appear,  as  regards  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  that  ever  anything 
was  done  from  that  day  to  this — the  usual  termination  of  all  Boyu 
Commissions  relating  to  Ireland. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  I  should  here  enter  into  in? 
minute  details  to  show  the  practicability  of  cultivating  these  wastes ; 
for  happily  theoretic  speculation  has  long  since  given  way  to  saccess- 
ful  practical  experience,  and  1  shall  quote  from  the  evidence  contained 
in  the  Land  Commission  Reports,  before  mentioned,  to  show  that 
even  as  a  mere  speculation,  with  the  sole  view  of  increasing  a  land- 
lord's rental,  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  has,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, been  attended  with  peculiar  success.  *•  It  is  in  evidence," 
said  the  Commissioners,  **  that  by  an  expense  of  somewhat  about  £7 
per  acre,  land,  in  the  County  Sligo,  has  been  reclaimed  and  rendered 
worth  a  rent  of  £1  10*.  an  acre  ;"and  in  the  County  Wtetmeatb,  land 
that,  according  to  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Fetherston  H.  was  formerly 
fit  for  nothing  but  snipe  shooting,  has  been  reclaimed  and  rendered 
worth  £\  an  acre,  at  an  expense  of  £6.  In  Clare  and  Gal  way  where 
the  reclaiming  and  cropping  cost  from  £9  5*.  to  £\0  2#.,  the  first 
year's  crop  realised  from  £8  lOs.  to  £11  6s,  8d.  per  acre.  In  the 
Queen's  County,  where  Mr.  Stewart  Trench  carried  on  extensive 
operations  in  reclaiming  mountain  wastes,  in  some  instances  at 
elevations  of  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  land,  which  in  its 
unreclaimed  state  was  not  worth  2/t,  6d.  per  acre,  reclaimed  was  worth 
£2  per  acre ;  the  cost  of  reclaiming  and  cropping  of  which  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  £8  per  acre,  while  the  value  of  the  first  year's 
produce  was  £12  10*.  per  acre,  thereby  fully  clearing  all  expense  of 
reclamation  the  first  year.  Again  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Charles  Styles 
in  the  County  Donegal,  where  small  allotments  of  unreclaimed  land 
were  made  to  tenante  on  leases  of  twenty-one  years,  with  free  terms, 
varying  from  three  to  seven  years,  conditional  upon  reclaiming  an 
acre  each  year,  building  farm-house  and  offices,  and  making  proptf 
fences,  all  in  accordance  with  certain  prescribed  regulations— these 
tenants  were  found  to  have  cleared  all  expenses  in  three  years,  and 
to  have  made  a  net  profit  of  £1  12^^.  9d.  per  acre,  even  under  circum- 
stances which,  in  many  respects,  would  appear  unfavourable. 

1  might  add  numerous  instances  of  successful  reclamation  of  waste 
lands  in  Ireland  of  late  years,  but  it  is  needless  to  accumulate  cases, 
for  few  persons  in  the  present  day  will  doubt  the  practicability  of 
such  undertakings.  One  thing,  however,  must  be  said,  that  for  the 
greater  part,  these  reclamations  have  been  carried  on  by  capitalists, 
or  by  improving  tenants  aided  by  encouraging  landlords;  but  many 
instances  there  have  been  throughout  the  country,  where  a  labourer 
of  the  poorest  class,  with  no  other  capital  to  commence  with  than 
his  own  labour,  for  the  consideration  of  getting  a  patch  of  land  rent 
free,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  would  effectually  reclaim  such  land, 
and  then,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  would  undertake  a  similar 
contract ;  from  whence  it  must  be  inferred,  that,  even  under  the  most 
discouraging  and  least  remunerative  circumstances  that  can  well  be 
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imaeiood,  some  profit  can  be  gained  by  aiioh  an  undertaking.  No 
doubt  the  share  of  profit  coming  to  the  unfortunate  labourer,  in  this 
case,  must  be  small  indeed,  and  this  consideration  leads  to  the  con* 
elusion,  that  the  Irish  peasant  will  undergo  the  severest  toil  where 
any  fair  prospect  of  reward  is  offered.  Now  the  result  of  these  in* 
quiries  prove  that  we  have  in  Ireland  over  S^00,000  acres  of  waste 
and  unprofitable  land,  and  that  the  reclamation  of  this  immense  Waste 
can  be  effected  at  a  cost  of  abeat  £10,000,000,  and  that  this  land 
when  reclaimed  would  be  capable  of  supporting  a  population  of 
2^000,000.  Here  b  a  large  basis  for  philanthropic  patriotism  to  work 
upon.  If  we  take  the  authority  of  Oolonel  Robinson,  the  manager  of 
the  Waste  Lands'  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Land  Commission,  when  he  said :  *<  we  find  tW  a  man 
can  reclaim  one  acre  himself  annually,  and  when  he  has  several  child- 
ren he  can  reclaim  from  one  and  a-half  to  two  acres  annually.  An 
industrious  tenant,  possessed  of  if20  capital,  taking  a  ten  acre  moun- 
tain farm  of  reclaimable  land,  can,  with  his  family,  reclaim  the  whole 
in  seven  years."  And  another  equally  reliable  authority,  Mr.  Trench, 
when  askedy  before  the  same  Commission,  whether  b^  considered  that 
the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  would  pay  capitalists,  said :  **  were 
each  tenant  only  given  a  house  or  hovel  to  live  in  for  a  few  years, 
lime,  for  two  or  three  acres,  some  g^ano  or  other  portable  manure  to 
assist  in  raising  a  present  provision  of  potatoes,  and  were  care  taken 
at  first  not  to  press  him  with  too  heavy  a  rent,  I  am  convinced,  in  a 
few  years,  any  industrious  man  would  rapidly  become  comparatively 
comfortable  in  bis  oireumstanceS)  and  an  estate  so  managed  would 
ainply  repay  the  care  and  capital  bestowed  upon  it." 

The  Devon  Commission  also  reported,  in  reference  to  the  recla- 
HMUion  of  waste  lands,  "  that  a  great  public  benefit  would  be  attained, 
in  increased  employment  for  labourers,  in  the  ptrogressire  extension 
of  productive  land,  and  in  the  opportunity  thereby  afforded  for  the 
location  of  industrious  families." 

Having  thus  shewn  wliat  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
reclamation,  Mr.  Hayes  then  proceeds  to  develop  his  scheme, 
and  states  the  cost  of  reclaiming  land  in  Ireland,  and  compares 
that  cost  with  the  expen>e  of  reclamation  in  Canada.  He 
writes : — 

I  have  said  that  the  waste  lands  of  a  country,  of  right,  belong  to 
the  state,  but  as  this  pinciple  is  not  recognised  in  the  case  of  the 
waste  lands -of  Ireland,  I  propose  that  they  should  be  converted  into 
estates  for  the  poor  by  a  simple  process,  whereby  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  of  Ireland  will  become  the  agents  or  purchasers  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  who  shall  become  actual  occupiers 
and  owners  of  the  land  under  certain  terras  and  conditions.  At  pre- 
sent  under  the  Act  11  and  12  Vic,  cap  25,  the  Poor  Law  Commis* 
sioners,  on  receipt  of  a  memorial  from  a  majority  of  a  Board  of 
Guardians,  are  empowered  to  hire  or  purchase  a  quantity  of  land, 
not  exceeding  twenty-five  statute  acres,  for  the  instruction  of  child^ 
ren  in  workhouses  in  an  improved  system  of  agriculture,  and  th* 
majority  of  the  Unions  in  Ireland  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
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privilege,  and  if  permitted,  do  doubt  would  gladly  extend  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle.  I  mention  this  circumstance  merely  to  show 
that  there  is  no  new  principle  involved  in  the  purchase  of  land,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Unions,  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  ;  but  I 
contend  for  an  extension  of  this  principle,  whereby  a  direct  benefit 
will  accrue  to  the  rate-payers  of  Ireland  by  the  immediate  conver- 
sion of  a  large  class  of  persons,  who  are  on  the  point  of  becoming  a 
burthen  upon  the  Unions,  into  a  class  of  small  farmers  and  proprie* 
tors  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Without  entering  into  minute  details  it  may  suffice  if  I  indicate 
the  principal  outlines  of  a  measure,  which  I  submit  would  effect  the 
object  here  proposed,  thus : 

1.  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  be  Commissioners  under  this  act. 

2.  Waste  lands  to  be  treated  as  encumbered  property,  and  to  be 
made  saleable  by  legislative  enactment. 

3.  Commissioners  to  be  empowered  to  raise  money  by  way  of  loans 
for  the  purchase  of  waste  lands. 

4.  The  requisition  of  a  majority  of  any  Board  or  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians shall  be  sufficient  legal  authority  to  oblige  Commissioners  to 
treat  for  the  purchase  of  waste  lands. 

5.  Boards  of  Quardians  of  several  Unions  may  unite  together  and 
form  a  board  or  committee  of  management  of  the  waste  lands. 

6.  Boards  of  management  to  appoint  surveyors  and  agriculturists 
to  superintend  the  construction  of  roads,  brieves,  canals,  &c. ;  the 
laying  out  of  allotments,  and  the  direction  and  proper  disposition  of 
reclaiming  operations  to  be  carried  on  hereafter  by  settlers. 

7.  Pauper  labour,  where  practicable,  to  be  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  works  deemed  necessary  for  facilitating  settlements. 

8.  Allotments  to  be  made  in  convenient  sections  as  regards  com- 
munication with  public  roads  ;  and  no  holding  to  be  of  less  size  than 
5  statute  acres,  nor  to  exceed  30  statute  acres. 

9.  Applicants  for  waste  land  allotments  to  be  first  recommended 
by  the  representatives  of  electoral  divisions  where  applicant  shall  re- 
side ;  having  obtained  which  recommendation,  applicant  sshall  tender 
a  formal  requisition  to  be  laid  before  the  Board  of  Management* 

10.  Qualifications  of  applicants — to  be  defined  strictly  as  persons 
who  have  followed  agricultural  pursuits  as  a  means  of  living,  to  be 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  not  to  be  actual  paupers  receiving  Union 
relief. 

11.  Applicants  for  allotments,  although  they  may  at  the  time  of 
making  application  be  in  the  occupation  of  land,  shall  not  be  actual 
holders  of  land  elsewhere  when  entering  upon  the  occupation  of 
waste  land  allotments. 

12.  Settlers  on  waste  lands  to  build  a  house  of  a  certain  class,  to 
reclaim  one  acre  of  land  yearly,  and  to  reside  permanently  upon  al- 
lotments,  and  to  be  subject  for  a  certain  period  to  the  instructions 
of  officers  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Management. 

13.  Allotments  to  be  sold  according  to  a  valuation  which  sb&ll 
have  been  made  previous  to  occupatiou,  and  which  shall  be  sufficient 
to  cover  aU  expenses  of  original  purchase  with  interest,  of  primarj 
operations,  and  of  management,  evenly  applotted.  Payments,  in 
ten  yearly  instalments,  which,  when  completed,  shall  entitle  settler 
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to  receive  a  deed  of  coii7eyaDoe»  ezeouted  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
thb  deed  shall  bare  the  force  of  a  complete  parliamentary  title  to 
his  lot. 

14.  Board  of  Management  to  be  empowered  to  aid  settlers  with 
building  materials  and  seeds  bj  way  of  loans. 

15.  Settlers  shall  receive  contract  card,  promising  deed  of  con« 
reyance  of  allotment  on  conditions  and  terms  therein  specified,  on 
the  back  of  which  card  all  payments  on  account  of  land  and  of  loans 
shall  be  duly  marked. 

16.  Settlers  not  to  subdivide  or  dispose  of  allotments  while  any 
claim  ^all  be  pendiiMB^,  without  sanction  of  Board  of  Management, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  title. 

Such  are  the  imperfect  outlines  of  a  measure  which,  I  believe, 
might  effect  the  proposed  object — without  involving  any  infringe- 
naent  upon  the  rights  of  individuals— without  introducing  a  principle 
that  is  not  to  be  found  already  in  operation  either  at  home  or  in  our 
colonies— which  might,  without  any  inconvenience,  be  engrafted  on 
the  present  Poor  Law  Act ;  and  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  would 
have  the  effect  of  creating  a  large  class  of  industrious  small  farmers 
enjoying  a  moderate  share  of  prosperity,  of  fostering  habits  of  order 
and  selnreliance  amongst  the  people,  of  decreasing  crime  and  pauper- 
ism, and,  therefore,  of  adding  to  the  peace,  securitv,  and  welfare  of 
the  country.  Of  course  much  consideration  should  necessarily  be 
given  to  the  details  of  such  a  measure,  to  render  it  effective ;  but,  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  never  before  was  there  a  more  opportune 
time,  or  a  more  urgent  necessity,  calling  upon  us  to  attempt  some 
measure  of  this  kind. 

It  is  true  that  a  measure  of  the  nature  proposed  cannot  be  realised 
without  encountering  the  violent  landlord  opposition,  usual  in  the 
case  of  every  project  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  This,  of  course, 
we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  meet  as  best  we  may ;  for  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact,  that  this  powerful  class  invariably  act  as  if  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  were  inimical  to  their  own ;  ever  forgetful  of 
the  obvious  truth,  that  no  country  can  prosper  where  the  masses  are 
steeped  in  poverty  and  wretchedness  Then,  the  hostility  of  others 
must  be  anticipated  too,  because  of  the  novelty  of  the  scheme,  and 
the  utter  impossibility  of  perpetrating  thereby  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  job.  But  I  have  little  doubt  that  all  such  narrow  and  selfish 
prejudices,  if  resolutely  encountered,  can  be  easily  disarmed  or  over* 
thrown. 

The  experience  acquired  by  the  last  few  years  only  goes  to  prove 
the  utter  failure  of  emigration  as  a  means  of  improving  this  countrv  ; 
for  the  masses  of  the  people  are  as  wretched  now  as  ever.  The 
young,  enterprising,  and  industrious,  the  ablebodied  and  intelligent 
are  leaving  us  ;  whilst  the  old,  infirm,  poor,  and  helpless  stay  behmd. 
Population  is  still  decreasing,  small  farms  are  rapidly  disappearing, 
and  with  them  an  industrious  population.  Consolidation  follows, 
sheep  and  cattle  take  the  place  or  men,  whilst  no  adequate  progpress 
in  developing  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country  is  apparent. 

Independent  of  the  consideration  of  the  immense  loss  of  its  able  and 
industrious  population,  it  must  be  taken  into  account  also,  that  Ire- 
land suffers  a  tremendous  drain  of  capital  by  emigration.  I  estimate 
that  no  less  a  sum  than  £600,000  is  annually  abstracted  out  of  this 
country  by  this  process  alone. 
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As  I  have,  in  a  pfeodding  port,  enterMl  into  the  questioo  of  the 
actual  cost  (derived  from  varioM  souroes)  of  redatniitig  Irish  waste 
lands  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  so  I  propose  to  investigate,  bj 
way  of  oompaHson,  the  means  and  amount  of  ouital  (labour)  requi- 
site to  bring  into  a  rude  state  of  cullivaiion  similar  quaotities  of  th« 
wild  lands  of  Amerloa* 

It  is  well  known  that  wild  lands  afe  of  two  kinds,  **  wood^*'  or 
*«  bush  land,"  and  ^  pfairie  land^*"  The  latter  is  prineipally  to  be 
had  in  the  western  States  ;  and  all  the  governmeat  lands  there  are 
sold  for  <nsh,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar,  twenty^ve  tents  to  one  doUw, 
fifty  cents,  per  acr^,  or  from  6e.  to  6s.  (stealing)  per  acre,  and  ta  sec- 
tions of  640  acres,  and  half  and  quarter  sedione,  the  least  quantity 
obtainable  being  160  acres.  Therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  order 
to  eet  government  land  in  the  states,  a  man  will  necessafily  repaire 
to  have  some  capital  in  hands ;  for  be  it  understood*  this  i^  alto- 
gether a  cash  transaction.  There  is,  however^  a  species  of  **  middle- 
men^-^peculators  and  land  companies,  large  capitalists-— who  buy 
up  the  government  l^ds.  These  afterwards  dispose  of  them  to 
settlers  at  increased  rates,  varying  iVom  five  dollars  or  thirty  dollars 
per  acre,  according  to  location,  and  on  credit  terms,  ranging  from 
four  to  ^re  years,  with  interest.  But  the  conditions  which  these 
land  jobbers  generally  enforce,  as  to  fencing  and  briniring  into  a 
state  of  cultivation  a  certain  stipulated  quantitv  of  land,  render  it 
necessary  that  a  settler  obtaining  land,  even  in  this  manner^  should 
possess  a  small  capital  to  begin  with,  and  the  amoant  of  course  will 
be  proportionate  to  the  price  he  has  to  pay>  and  the  extent  of  bis 
land. 

Supposing,  however,  that  a  man  wece  able  to  get  a  prairie  lot  of 
about  forty  aores ;  this  would  be  a  very  small  lot»  and  oeiwraUy 
speaking,  small  lots  fetch  higher  rates  than  large  ones ;  but  let  as 
assume  that  be  is  enabled  to  get  such  a  lot ;  for  instance,  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  say  at  ten  dollars  an  acre,  and  Ave  yealrs  to  pay  for  it  ia 
fhll.  In  the  first  pLce  before  he  could  receive  his  contrast  for  a 
deed  of  conveyance,  there  would  be  two  years'  interest  to  pay,  say 
at  three  per  cent,  making  about  5/.  sterling.  He  has  idso  to  build 
some  sort  of  habitation  for  himself,  and  A*om  the  fact  that  timber  is 
rather  expensive  in  the  prairie,  this  will  absorb  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  settler's  ready  money.  Then  he  is  obliged  to  break  up  and 
fenoe  in  at  least  one-Unth  of  the  lands  purchased ;  this  will  involve 
an  additional  cash  outlay ;  and  assuming  that  he  can  hire  cattle  and 
the  necessary  means  of  breaking  up  the  prairie,  the  cost  of  bringing 
land  of  this  kind  into  a  rude  state  of  cultivation  will  be  about  21.  iOs. 
or  3^  an  acre,  exclusive  of  purchase  money.  These  estimates  nbow 
that  it  is  idle  for  a  settler  to  embark  in  such  an  undertaking  with  a 
less  capital  than  40/*  at  the  very  lowest. 

Let  us  now  take  the  other  class  of  wild  land.  I  shall  take  for 
illustration  the  moHt  favourably  circumstanced  case  of  "  bush-land" 
in  upper  Canada. 

In  a  remote,  wild  country  in  Canada  West,  called  the  Ottows, 
there  is  now  a  vast  territory  in  process  of  firee  settlement,  and  great 
efforts  are  being  made  by  government  agents  to  attract  settlers  into 
this  region  ;  in  fact,  at  present,  this  district  absorbs  the  principal 
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MTt  of  the  emigration  to  Canada,  and  tbe  chief  reason  for  this  may 
be  said  to  be  on  account  of  the  favourable  and  easily  complied  with 
nature  of  the  government  regulations,  which  merely  stipulate  that 
the  settler  should  build  a  bouse  of  certain  dimensions,  clear  a  certain 
number  of  acres,  and  personally  occupy  the  land.  Any  person  over 
eighteen  years  of  age  can  have  a  hundred  acres  of  uiis  wild  land 
free  **  for  ever/'  su^ect  only  to  the  i^ve  con(Mtions. 

These  terms  are  nst  only  liberal  on  tbe  part  of  the  government, 
but  extremely  fiivovrahle  to  the  rapid  devefopement  and  future  pro- 
gress of  the  w\  element.  However,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  even 
here  a  person  without  capital  can  possibly  avail  himself  of  the  Op- 
portunity of  obtaining  a  ^ee  grant  of  land.  The  government  agents 
themselves  admit  that  a  man  teking  up  a  location  here  should  possess 
a  capital  of  something  like  302.  to  begin  with,  so  that  a  poor  person 
leaving  Ireland  without  the  necessary  capital,  on  arriving  at  the, 
settlement,  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  put  in  a  claim  for  a  free  al- 
lotment. 

The  clearing  and  bringing  into  a  state  of  cultivation  an  acre  of 
wood-land  in  Canada,  is  no  trifling  work.  It  has  been  estimated* 
however,  that  a  flrst-rate  axe-man  can  fell  and  chop  the  trees*  on  an 
acre  of  bush  land,  in  about  nine  days  ;  but  it  must  be  remarked  that 
a  ^  green-horn^"  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  the  axe,  would  take 
almost  as  long  clearing  an  acre,  as  an  old  pioneer,  in  these  regions, 
would  be  in  oleMring  ten  acres,  so  that,  in  reality*  the  above  estimate 
appliee  only  to  skilled  labour.  Let  us,  however*  suppose  that  nioe 
men,  receiving  the  qrdinary  wages  of  a  lumbering  district,  are  em- 
ployed on  this  operation  ;  the  next  business  is  to  pile  up  the  logs,  so 
as  to  have  them  all  burned  at  once ;  this  will  require  ten  men  and 
two  Toke  of  oxen.  The  next  operation  is  to  set  the  whole  on  fire* 
which,  after  all,  is  not  so  eai^y  a  matter  as  might  be  supposed*  To 
see  that  no  half  burnt  logs  remain  to  encumber  the  ground,  and  that 
all  are  consumed  to  ashes,  requires  considerable  attention  ;  and  to 
have  this  performed  efifectually  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  four 
men,  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  order  to  draw  the  unbumt  and  incum« 
bent  logs  into  fresh  piles  to  be  burned  over  again,  or  if  not  to  remove 
them  out  of  the  way.  This  finishes  the  business  of  clearing  an  acre 
of  wood-land,  the  severest  work  a  man  can  be  employed  at ;  but  let 
it  not  be  imagined  that  an  acre  of  soil  is  thereby  brought  into  a  state 
fit  for  immediate  cultivation.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  the 
Btumns  and  roots  still  remain,  and  that  consequently*  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  ground  is  thereby  unavailable  for  cultivation  ;  to  this 
must  be  added  the  irregularities  of  surface,  representing  creeks  and 
ponds  of  stagnant  surface  water,  which  interfere  with  cultivation 
until  effectually  removed  by  drainage.  All  this  portion  of  the  area* 
which  on  an  average  may  be  estimated  at  about  thirty  per  cent,  of 
tbe  whole,  for  tbe  first  five  years  must  be  considered  waste  and 
unprofitable.  From  thenceforth  until  the  stumps  and  roots  are 
thoroughly  cleared,  which  probably  will  not  be  for  a  generation* 
there  will  be  a  permanent  waste  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  area,  at  all  times  presenting  obstacles  and  impediments 
in  the  way  of  the  plough  and  harrow.  So  that  my  estimate,  although 
treating  nominally  of  an  acre  of  cleared  ground,  does  not  in  reality 
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afford  an  absolute  available  surface  for  cultivation  of  more  than  two 
roods f  thirty- two  perches,  excluAive  of  that  to  be  occupied  by  a  fence. 
The  fence  is  also  to  be  noted  as  an  element  of  cost,  inasmuch  as, 
where  trespass  is  to  be  guarded  against,  it  is  actually  in  importance 
secondary  only  to  clearing.  But  as  it  is  not  a  general  practice  to 
enclose  se  sm^l  an  area  as  an  acre,  and  as  the  numbers  of  rails  re- 
quisite for  fencing  will  be  proportionately  greater  where  a  given  area 
is  subdivided,  than  where  the  whole  is  in  one  enclosure,  so  it  may 
not  be  correct  to  base  our  calculations  upon  so  small  a  sub-division 
as  that  uf  an  acre.  We  shall  therefore  take  a  larger  range,  and  atisi. 
milate  the  expense  per  acre.  Now  4704  rails  will  fence  twenty  acres  ; 
so  that  this  would  be  at  the  rate  of  235  rails  per  acre ;  the  splitting 
and  building  up  of  which  into  a  fence  may  be  taken  as  the  work  of 
four  men.     This  will  close  the  undertaking. 

«  Now  if  we  sum  up  the  actual  money  cost  of  this  entire  process  of 
reclamation,  exclusive  of  any  other  charge  (such  as,  for  the  erection 
of  a  log  house,  &c.),  and  take  the  current  rate  of  wages  of  men  at 
one  dollar,  and  the  hire  of  oxen  at  two  dollars  per  day,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  clearing  of  an  acre  of  **  bush  land"  in  Canada  will  cost 
on  an  average  about  £6  12s. ;  *  and  be  it  remembered  that  the  acre 
will  be  minus  one  rood,  eight  perches  of  land  available  for  cultivation. 
1  have  before  shown  that  prairie  land,  every  perch  of  which  will  be 
available  for  a  corn  (Indian)  crop,  will  only  cost  from  £2  to  £3. 
The  cost  of  reclaiming  our  own  **  waste  lands"  ranges  from  £5  to  £7 
sterling.  In  the  first  case  the  sum  mentioned  will  be  the  absolute 
cost,  the  land  being  a  free  grant ;  whereas  in  the  second  case,  the 
purchase  money  must  be  added,  which  will  leave  the  cost  from  £4  to 
£5  per  acre ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  waste  lands  taking  the 
valuation  of  the  crown  lands  of  Kingwilliamstown  as  approximately 
correct  data,  the  actual  reclamation  and  purchase  would  cost  from 
£5  lOs.  to  £7  per  acre.  Or  if  we  struck  an  average  according  to  a 
still  lower  calculation,  the  respective  values  might  stand  thus : — 


GUssiflcaUoB  of  Lands. 

Cost  of  recla- 
mation. 

Purchaaeinfee 

ATcrage  Vdne. 
per  Acre  In  (iee 

1.  Canadian  Bush  Land 

2.  United    States    Prairie 

Land 
8.  Irish  Waste  Land 

£     •.     d. 
6     0     0 

2   10     0 
6     0     0 

£       8.        d- 

0     0     0 

2     0     0 
0  10    0 

£     a     d. 
6    0    0 

4  10    0 
6  10    0 

It  is  l^nown,  that  much  of  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland  have  been 
successfully  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation  by  enterprizing  land- 
lords and  public  companies,  whoso  operations  are  recorded.  There 
is  another  class  of  persons,  however,  of  whose  operations  and  practice 


*  There  are  some  land  companies  in  Canada,  I  believe,  who  under- 
take to  "  fcH"  the  trees  on  land  purchased  of  thera  at  about  half  that 
amount;  this  is,  however,  anything  but  *•  clearing,"  and  a  more 
expensive  mode  after  all  than  the  one  I  have  dealt  with. 
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ill  the  reclaroatioD  of  waste  land,  we  have  do  precise  information 
bejond  the  following  simple,  facts.  A  poor  labourer,  obtaining  a 
free  allotment  of  waste  land  for  a  few  years,  not  exceeding  three 
years,  stimulated  to  exertion  and  industry  by  the  consciousness  of 
being  permitted  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  hard  toil,  succeeds  in  effec- 
tually reclaiming  a  patch  of  such  land,  without  any  other  capital  than 
his  labour  In  all  probability,  the  poor  labourer's  share  of  the  profits 
arising  out  of  his  own  industry  and  enterprize,  was,  in  this  instance, 
comparatively  small.  Still  the  inference  cannot  be  overlooked,  that 
an  individual,  under  such  circumstances,  would  invariably  seek  and 
accept  a  renewal  of  the  contract  for  another  allotment,  under  pre* 
cisely  similar  terms ;  and  the  probability  is  that  the  modus  operandi 
of  the  poor  peasant  was  less  expensive  than  that  of  the  landlord.  I 
have  myself  witnessed,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  a  very  sharp  compe-  ^ 
tition,  among  a  class  of  poor  labourers,  for  a  patch  of  cut  away  bog 
which  the  proprietor  advertised  to  be  reclaimed,  on  the  conditions  of 
a  three  years'  freehold.  The  successful  candidate,  forced  by  the 
competition,  agreed  to  give  up  a  certain  portion  reclaimed  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  on  the  understanding  of  getting  a  preference  to 
another  similar  allotment  on  the  completion  of  his  first  contract. 
Such  instances  are  probably  not  unfrequent  throughout  the  country  ; 
and  no  evidence,  I  think,  can  be  more  conclusive  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  reclaiming  waste  land  than  this.  Can  it  then  be  doubted^ 
that,  if  a  poor  man  obtained  a  few  acres  of  waste  land,  and  had  the 
privilege  of  buying  it  out  at  its  unreclaimed  value  on  easy  credit 
terms,  he  would  look  upon  himself  as  a  proud  and  happy  fellow  ? 

We  earnestly  recommend  this  pamphlet  to  all  our  readers : 
it  contains  matter  of  the  deepest  importance^  and  is  made  valua- 
ble to  the  student  of  economic  science  by  some  very  carefully 
prepared  tables.  Sir  Robert  Kane  shewed  long  ago^  in  times 
when  there  was  a  public  spirit  in  Ireland,  and  before  the  pre- 
sent care-nothing  and  know-nothing  national  idiotcy  had  come 
upon  her,  what  the  general  industrial  resources  of  the  country 
are  :  that  book  made  men  think  :  here  is  a  little  essay  which 
should  make  men  act,  and  act  through  that  greatest  of  all 
motive  powers — their  breeches'  pockets.  That  which  Mr. 
Hayes  shews  can  be  done,  O'Conuell  worked  for,  wrote  for, 
spoke  for ;  it  has  been  urged  upon  the  nation  by  statesmen^ 
by  political  economists,  and  by  men  of  science,  from  the  time 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Madden^  to  our  own;  and  what  was  thus 

*  If  the  Irisli  peasantry  could  be  induced  to  act  on  the  co-operative 
principle  adopted  by  the  German  settlers  in  the  United  States,  it 
would  facilitate  the  work  of  reclamation  and  enable  them  to  econo- 
mise th^r  labour  and  means.  But  I  may  have  more  to  say  in  refer- 
ence to  this  branch  of  the  subject  on  some  future  occasion. 

I  See  memoir  of  '*  Rev.  Samuel  Madden"  in  Irish  Quaetsaly 
Rkvibw,  No.  IX. ;  and  '*  The  Survey  of  Ireland,"  which  is  also 
a  Memoir  of  Sir  William  Petty,  in  No.  VI.— Ed. 
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urged  for  Ireland  is  precisely  tlmt  which  the  sharpest  and  most 
clear-headed  man  of  (his  age,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  is 
about  to  accomplish  in  his  own  State,  the  reclamation  of  the 
waste  lands  of  France. 

In  the  commeBceiseat  of  this  paper  we  referred  to  the 
wretched  system  prcTailing  in  the  Irish  Poor-houses,  which 
sends  out  upon  the  world  periodically,  hordes  of  outaoght, 
untrained,  and  debased  '*  home-heathens."  If  we  were  to 
rspfittt  Swift's  Propoioif^y  Rending  Poor  Children  Bm^ 
eiai  hutead  of  Burdensome  ;  if  we  were  to  present  a  copy  of 
it  to  every  elected  and  to  every  ex-officio  Guardian  in  Ireland ; 
if  we  were  to  dwell  iu  conversation  with  the  Poor-Law 
Commissioners,  upon  the  delicacy  of  flavor  of  "a  plump 
young  girl  of  fifteen  ;''  if  we  were  to  sav  to  the  Sooth  Dublin 
uuardians,  ^  supposing  that  1000  fkmilies  in  this  city  would 
he  constant  customers  for  infants'  flesh,  besides  others  who 
might  have  it  at  merry-meetings,  particularly  at  weddings  and 
cluristenintfs,  I  oompate  that  Dublin  would  take  off  uiDoally 
about  S0,000  carcasses ;"  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  where 
probably  they  will  be  sold  somewhat  cheaper,  the  remaining 
thousands" — we  should  be  considered  mad-^andyet,  although 
the  Poor  Law  Guardians  will  not  fatten  their  young  paupers 
for  the  table,  although  they  will  not  sell  their  bodies  to  be 
eaten,  yet  they  rear  them  under  a  system  which  sends  them 
forth  upon  the  world  ready  for  sale,  in  soul  and  body,  to  the 
tempter ;  they  send  them  forth  without  one  principle  to  guide, 
without  one  thought  to  restrain  them,  they  are  truly 
''  The  dauntless  infants  never  scared  by  God,^ 
each  is  that  woful 

**  Child  of  mfeery  baptized  in  tears.** 

This  subject  of  the  management  of  poor-house-reared  chil- 
dren has  now  become  of  vast  and  pressing  importance ;  they 
increase  the  cost  of  our  hospitals,  they  fill  our  gaols,  and  to 
punish  them  estimates  under  the  head  of  **  Justice  **  in  the 
estimates  is  vastly  increased ;  whilst  owing  to  them  crime  does 
not  decrease  as  it  should,  and  criminal  reformation  is  almost 
hopeless  amongst  those  reared  in  the  poor-houses. 

''  I  could,''  said  a  poor-house  Chaplain  to  us  a  few  days  ago, 
"  recommend  nearly  all  the  girls  in  this  house  under  four- 
teen years  of  age.  After  that  age,  they  are  moved  amoogal 
the  adults,  and  they  are  lost."  ^'  Our  boys,**  said  the  master 
of  a  poor-house  to  us,  "  are  good  boys  until  they  jom  the 
adults,  aud  then  they  go  wrong.*'     "The  worst  lloys  I  ever 
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wet  in  my  Ufe/'  said  the  school  master  of  a  large  Convict 
PriaoB,  *'  ire  the  poor-house  boys :  they  are  addicted  to  every 
vice  you  can  ooneeive,  and  they  have  no  idea  of  rdi^on. 
They  have  never  been  tan^ht  to  depend  on  themselves,  they 
have  had  no  inducement  to  work,  and  they  know  only  two 
phases  of  life,  that  of  the  poor-bouse  and  that  of  the  gaol.*' 

Now  these  opinions  all  go  to  prove,  and  to  prove  most 
clearly,  that  the  ordinary  work-house  is  not  more  fitted  than 
the  ordinary  gaol  fof  the  BDanagement  and  care  of  juvenHes ; 
they  prove  also,  and  prove  beyond  all  question,  that  a  poor- 
hoose-reared  boy  or  girl  should  never  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  adult  house  until  he  or  she  shall  have  tried  honest  work  in 
the  world  without ;  and  this  result  can  only  be  secured  by 
special  establishments  for  the  reception  and  training  of  pauper 
children,  with  special  staffs,  and  ngt  under  the  sole  control  of 
the  Guardians. 

Our  meam'ng  will  be,  perhaps,  best  elucidated  by  the  following 
heads  of  a  scheme  which  has  been  approved  by  very  many 
Irishmen  of  ability  and  experience,  and  the  framer  of  this 
scheme  is  eminently  qualified  to  make  it  perfect  and  elaborate. 
A  few  days  ago,  (we  are  writing  early  in  June),  Mr.  Macartney 
obtained  a  most  important  committee  of  inquiry,  the  results  of 
which  must  bear  directly  upon  this  seheme,  and  will  be,  if  we 
mistake  not,  fully  in  support  of  the  viewa  herein  expressed. 

The  fchijine  is  as  follows : — 

1. — That  the  Juvenile  Reformatory  Bill  for  Ireland,  now 
passing  tbirough  the  House  of  Commons  is  (perhaps  necessarily) 
ao  confined  in  its  opeirations  as  to  Wvq  a  large  portion  of  ju- 
venile delinquency  untouched. 

2.— That  in  Euglaud  where  th<)  Reformatory  Acts  have  a  far 
more  comprehensive  area  to  work  upon,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  supplement  such  acts  with  an  Industrial  Schools*  Act, 
passed  last  session. 

S. — ^That  in  Ireland  for  similar  reasons  to  those  which  made 
it  expedient  to  confine  the  area  of  the  Reformatory  Bill,  Indus- 
trial Schoolsi  are  inapplicable. 

4. — That  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  take  some  other  means 
tor  preventing  juvenile  crime  in  Ireland. 

5. — That  the  best  means  to  effect  this  appears  to  be  to  im- 
prove the  training  of  the  **  juvenile  paupers,"  who  are  for  the 
most  part  the  class  from  which  young  criminals  emanate. 
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6. — That  in  order  to  succeed  in  sach  improvement  it  will  be 
necessary  to  completely  sever  tlie  connection  with  the  adult 
paupers,  and  the  work-houses  in  which  they  are  confined. 

7. — That  there  is  a  section  in  the  11th  and  liJth  Vict., 
Cap  25^  giving  the  necessary  power  to  combine  unions  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  District  Pauper  Schools  for  juveniles  under 
15  years  of  age,  but  that  it  is  at  present  almost  inoperative. 

8. — That  there  are  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  on  doe 
consideration  being  extended  to  this  subject  a  full  recognition 
would  be  given  to  the  moral  and  economical  advantages  which 
would  accrue  through  tlie  operation  of  this  section. 

9. — That  in  England  the  salaries  of  the  school -roasters, 
school-mistresses,  and  one  half  of  those  of  the  medical  officers 
are  paid  from  the  consolidated  fund,  amounting  to  considerably 
more  than  £100,000  per  annum. 

lO.-^That  in  addition  to  this  grant  in  aid.  of  the  union  in 
England,  there  are  very  large  grants  from  the  committee  of 
council  of  education  given  to  aid  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools  under  the  head  of  capitation  fees,  rent  of  land,  par- 
chasing  of  tools,  pupil  teachers*  allowances,  &c.,  and  an  allow- 
ance of  seven  shillings  per  head  is  paid  out  of  the  consohdated 
fund  for  the  support  of  juveniles  in  reformatories. 

11. — ^That  all  prisoners  convicted  by  jury  in  England  are 
maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  state. 

12.— That  the  grants  required  in  aid  of  the  proposed  Refor- 
matory Bill  for  Ireland,  will  be  small  in  consequence  of  its  li- 
mited area  of  operation. 

1 3. — That  it  is  on  the  above  grounds  fair  to  require  that 
Ireland  should  receive  from  the  consolidated  fund  the  amoant 
of  the  salaries  of  the  instructors  of  the  Juvenile  Pauper  Schools, 
together  with  such  educational  grants  and  assistance  as  would 
be  received  by  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  for  which 
the  pauper  schools  are  the  substitute* 

14. — That  if  this  support  be  given  by  the  state  it  will  be  easily 
proved  to  the  boards  of  guardians,  that  under  good  manage- 
ment and  government  inspection  the  best  moral  and  econoioical 
results  will  follow  the  establishment  of  these  schoob. 

15. — That  a  part  of  such  good  management  will  be  the  in- 
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dostrial  training  of  the  young  paupers^  it  is  e^dent  that  in  ad- 
dition to  a  redaction  of  expenditure,  a  demand  for  their  laboar 
will  be  a  consequence  of  its  being  skilled. 

16. — ^That  many  of  our  colonies  are  arrested  in  progress  for 
want  of  labour,  and  are  advancing  money  from  colonial  funds  to 
induce  emigration,  and  it  is  reasonable  tp  suppose  therefore 
that  skilled  laboar  in  the  unions  will  induce  the  colonists  to 
give  free  passages  from  time  to  time  to  the  young  inmates. 

This  scheme  requires  no  argument  or  explanation  to  prove 
its  importance,  and  we  shall  not>  until  we  shall  have  the  report  of 
Mr.  Macartney's  committee  before  us,  offer  any  observations  in 
support  of  it.  There  are,  however,  facts  and  figures  in  our  pos- 
session  sufficient  to  prove  not  alone  the  soundness  of  the 
scheme,  but  likewise  to  prove  the  right  of  the  country  to  claim 
from  the  consolidated  fund  the  amount  necessary  to  give  it  full 
efficacy. 

We  may,  however,  state  that  the  Guardians  of  the  South 
Dublin  Union  have  indirectly  given  their  support  to  this  system 
here  advocated,  of  separating  the  young  paupers  from  the  old ; 
that  is,  they  have  agreed  to  send,  and  have  sent,  sixty  or 
seventy  of  the  girls  from  the  Poor-bouse  to  a  large  house 
adjoining  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Baggot-street, 
where  they  are  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  a  pauper  costs  in 
the  Union  House,  the  sisters  taking  the  whole  management,  in 
fact  making  the  house  of  reception  for  these  girls  an  Auxiliary 
Poor-house. 

When  the  sisters  thus  consented  to  take  the  charge  of  these 
girls  they  made  only  two  stipulations.  One,  that  Catholics 
only  should  be  sent ;  the  other,  that  they  should  not  be  obliged 
to  take  any  girl  known  to  have  ever  been  a  prostitute.  But  here 
the  good  sense  of  the  Guardians  failed,  and  instead  of  holding 
out  to  the  girls  a  transmission  to  the  Baggot-street  house  as  a 
reward  for  good  conduct,  they  actually  refused  to  send  any  but 
the  very  worst  class ;  and,  accordingly,  the  establishment  was 
opened  with  about  as  bad  a  lot  as  it  was  ever  our  misfortune 
to  inspect.  They  were  ignorant  and  untaught ;  they  had  no 
sense  of  decency  or  self-respect;  they  had  noarly  all  been 
reared  in  the  Poor-house,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  feared 
neither  God  nor  man;  many  of  them  had  been  in  gaol  three 
or  four  times  for  work-house  offences;  and  yet,  by  judicious, 
careful,  kind  management,  and  through  the  agency  of  that 
wonderful  thing,  individualization,  these  poor  creatures  are 
47 
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now  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  useful,  honest,  hardworking 
women.* 

It  has  by  some  persons  been  objected  that  this  institution  at 
Baggot-street  is  an  encouragement  to  Popery  ;  and  there  are 
many  persons,  guardians  too,  who  would  rather  keep  these 
girls  in  the  Union  House,  with  all  its  horrid  sin,  and  corrop- 
tion  of  soul  and  body,  than  send  them  to  Baggot-street. 

This,  to  English  readers,  will  appear  strange.  Let  them, 
however,  remember  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  are  Catholic;  let  therri,  remembering  this,  read  the 
following  report  of  a  Meeting,  taken  from  a  Conservative 
Dublin  paper,  Sauriderma  News-Letterf  of  Friday,  June  18tb, 
1858,  and  they  will  be,  perhaps,  able  to  comprehend  the 
hatred  of  Popery  animus  to  which  we  have  referred  : — 
DUBLIN  PROTESTANT  ASSOCIATION. 
"  A  meeting  of  this  body  was  held  last  evening  in  the  Roonas, 
83,  Middle  Abbey-street,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  petition 
against  the  bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Sergeant  Deasy  and  Mr.  Bagwell,  on  the  question  of  Refor- 
matory Schools. 

"  The  Rev.  S.  G.  Potter  in  the  Chair. 

"Mr.  John  Martin,T.C.,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following 

petition,  which  was  seconded    by  Mr.  W.   R.  Furlong,  and 

unanimously  adopted  : — *  That    your  petitioners   have  read, 

with  considerable  alarm,  a  bill  brought  into  your  honorable 

house  by  the  learned  members  for  the  County  of  Cork  and 

Borough  of  Clonmel,  (Mr.  Sergeant  Deasy  and  Mr.  Bagwell), 

entitled  "a  Bill  to  Promote  and  Regulate  Reformatory  Schools 

for  Juvenile  Offenders  in  Ireland.'^     That  your  petitioners  arc 

fully  convinced  that  should  the  said   bill  be  passed  into  law, 

the   "  Reforniatory  Schools"  contemplated  by  its  provisions 

would    become   mere  depots   of    proselytism  to   the  Roman 


•  The  sister  who  had  the  chief  care  of  these  girls  was  what  is 
called  "  Received**  by  the  order,  but  not  "  Professed,"  that  is,  she 
had  not  taken  the  final  vows.  About  the  middle  of  June  she  was  to 
take  these  vows,  and  was,  as  is  the  custom,  going  into  **  Retreat**  for 
a  week.  The  day  before  the  Retreat  commenced  the  girls  remarked 
that  she  looked  very  anxious,  and  they  asked  her  why  she  seemed 
sad.  She  replied  that  she  should  not  see  them  during  the  next  seven 
days,  and  feared  that  in  her  absence  they  might  give  the  other  sisters 
trouble.  Thev  all  replied,  '*  Oh  I  never  fear  ;  we'll  be  good  for  the 
week," — and  they  kept  their  words  most  faithfully. 
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Catholic  religion^  and  nurseries  for  propagating  the  pecub'ar 
doctrines  of  that  system — doctrines  which  your  petitioners 
conscientiously  believe  to  be  opposed  to  the  well  being  of  the 
British  state — subversive  of  true  loyalty  to  the  British  crown, 
and  ruinous  to  the  souls  of  men.    That  your  petitioners  most 
respectfully  submit  to  your  honorable  house  that  the  clauses 
of  said  bil]^  whereby  it  is  sought  to  invest  grand  juries  and 
town  councils  with  legal  power  to  present  a  sum  or  sums  of 
money,  and  to  raise  the  same  off  counties  and  boroughs  in 
Ireland   for   the  maintenance  and  support  of  said  schoolit, 
involve  principles  of  injustice  and  iniquity  calculated  to  create 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  generally^  inasmuch  as  crime  of  every  description 
known  to  the  law,  as  well  amongst  the  juvenile  as  the  adult 
population,  attaches  itself  to  the  Boman  Catholic  creed,  and 
that  therefore  it  appears  unjust  and  impolitic  to  invest  the  said 
grand  juries  and  town  councib  with  power  by  law  to  levy  a 
new  tax  off  the  Protestants  of  the  country,  for  the  purposes 
contemplated  by  the  said  bill.    That,  independently  of  the 
comparative  amount  of  crime  perpetrated  by  Boman  Catholics 
and   Protestants,  independently  of  the  injustice  of  coercing 
Protestants  to  pay  for  the  spread  of  evil  arising  from  an 
erroneous  and  disloyal  system  against  which  they  protest,  your 
petitioners  object  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  on  the 
principle  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  pure  and  undeiiled 
Christianity,  and  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion for  the  State  to  grant  one  single  penny  towards  the 
sustainment  and  support,  in  any  form,  of  a  system  of  religion, 
sworn  by  the  highest  in  the  realm  to  be  anti-Scriptural  and 
pernicious  in  its  nature ;  and  therefore  your  petitioners  most 
humbly  pray  that  your  honorable  house  may  be  pleased  to 
reject  the  said  bill,  and  refuse  to  grant  any  sum  or  sums  of 
money  for  any  alleged  education  or  reformatory  purpose  what- 
soever, except  where  the  former  is  based  upon  principles  derived 
from  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  latter  sought  to  be  effected  by 
means  consistent  with  the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  estab- 
lished by  law,  and  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

"  *  Signed  by  authority,  in  name  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Meeting, 

•' '  SAMUEL  GEOBGE  POrPER,  Clk.,  Chairman/ 

"  After  the  usual  preliminaries  the  proceedings  terminated, 
and  the  petition  was  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Grogau, 
il.P.,  for  presentation  to  the  house." 
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Now,  here  we  have  a  rampant,  virulent,  conservative  Town 
Conncillor,  and  a  desman  of  the  Established  Church,  talking 
the  most  absurd  fanaticism,  and  the  most  sublimated  nonsense. 
They  say  nothing  at  all  about  the  Reformatory  Principle ;  they 
say  nothing  about  the  necessity  for  Iteformatories ;  bat  they 
object  that  Protestants  should  be  taxed  to  reform  Catholic 
juvenile  criminals.  They  forget,  however,  that  Protestants 
would  be  taxed  to  support  these  Catholic  juveniles  in  the 
X  poor-honse  first,  then  in  the  gaol,  then  through  the  gaol,  by 
the  gaol,  and  from  the  gaol,  in  its  associations,  up  to,  or  down 
to,  the  convict  prison.  In  all  these  epochs  of  life  and  phases 
of  crime  they  must  be  supported  as  Catholics,  taught  as  Catho- 
lics, trained  as  Catholics,  so  that,  viewed  in  any  light  Mr. 
Martin  and  his  Beverend  friend  may  please,  the  Beformatoiy 
Schools*  Bill  of  Sergeant  Deasy  and  of  Mr.  Bagwell  does  not 
make  Protestants  pay  more  towards  Popery,  but  rather  less 
than  they  pay  now,  and  have  paid  for  years. 

We  do  not  consider  this  paper  as  either  an  essay  or  a  dis- 
quisition ;  our  only  object  in  its  whole  course  was  to  supply 
matter  for  thought  to  those  who  feel  an  interest — and  who 
does  not  P — in  thb  adult  and  young  of  the  poor-housb. 


Akt.  X.-THE  CHARGE  AND  ITS  REFUTATION. 

PAPER   SECOND. 

1.  First  and  Second  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  tie 

Patriotic  Fund.  Presented  by  command  of  Her  Mjijesty. 

2.  Two  letters  to  Lord  St.  Leonards  on  tie  Management  of  t/te 

Patriotic  Fund  and  on  the  Second  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners.  By  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cullen.  Dublin  : 
James  Duffy,  Wellington-quay,  Publisher  to  his  Grace 
the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

3.  Letter  of  the  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Cullen^  an  the  Dangers  to 

which  the  children  of  Catholic  Soldiers  are  exposed  in  the 
Hibernian  and  other  Military  Schools.  James  DuflFy, 
Wellington-quay,  Publisher  to  his  Grace  the  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Dubhn. 

In  a  former  paper  we  examined  *  the  charges  preferred  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin  with  reference  to 
the  management  of  the  Patriotic  fund.  In  the  present  paper 
we  mean  to  deal  with  the  second  report  of  the  Commissioners, 
published  mainly  as  a  reply  to  His  Grace's  accusations.  We 
recur  to  this  subject  in  a  spiritof  fair  play.  We  have  laid  before 
our  readers  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Archbishop  considered 
himself  justi6ed  in  making  a  very  serious  charge  agaiust  a 
public  body,  a  charge  which  if  true  is  calculated  to  check  the 
flow  of  national  benevolence  in  the  direction  of  similar  chari- 
ties by  undermining  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  public 
bodies  to  whom  their  management  may  be  intrusted,  and  which 
if  false  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated.  Is  it  not  meet  then 
that  we  should  now  present  our  readers  with  the  Commissioners' 
answer,  which  ''verified,"  in  the  words  of  the  Report,  "by  the 
correspondence  in  the  appendix,*'  will  enable  them  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  whole  case  ?  Would  it  not  be  most  unjust  to 
publish  the  accusation  and  withhold  the  defence,  to  exhibit  the 
charge  and  suppress  its  refutation  ?  We  shall  therefore  refer 
to  the  origin  of  this  commission,  the  period  of  which  the 
charges  were  first  made,  and  then  we  shall  consider  the  refu* 
tation  given  by  the  Report  of  February  last,  verified  by  the 
correspondence  in  the  appendix. 

Actuated  bv  a  just  ttense  of  the  sacred  rights  of  those  who 
48" 
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fall  in  their  country's  service,  many  of  our  fellow  subjects  re- 
solved with  generous  benevolence  to  contribute  "  towards  the 
succouring,  educating  and  relieving  those  who  by  the  lo6S  of 
their  husbands  and  parents  in  battle  or  by  death  on  active 
service  are  unable  to  maintain  or  to  support  themselves/*  lu 
order  to  give  greater  efficacy  and  support  to  these  benevolent  in- 
tentions^ it  was  deemed  expedient  that  ^^  public  measures  should 
be  taken  for  the  safe  keeping  and  beneficial  application  of  the 
several  sums  subscribed  or  which  may  hereafter  be  subscribed 
for  the  aforesaid  purposes :  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
such  prompt  and  authentic  information  as  may  be  required  to 
aid  the  just  and  faithful  distribution  of  the  said  several  sums 
of  money  when  so  received/'  A  Royal  Commission  was  coa- 
sidered  best  adapted  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects.  Ac- 
cordingly a  Boyal  CkMomission  was  issaed.  The  following 
extract  as  containing  the  names  of  the  commissioners,  defining 
their  power,  and  limiting  their  authority,  will  be  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose  :— 

**  Now  know  je,  that  we,  having  taken  into  our  consideration  th« 
premisesyand  being  earnestly  desirous,  in  lasting  memory  of  those  who 
nave  faithfully  fallen  in  our  service,  to  encourage  the  loyal  and  heartT 
benevolence  of  our  loving  subjects,  which  may  hereafter  be  directed 
towards  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  soldiers,  sidlors,  and  marmert 
of  our  forces,  who  may  now  or  hereafter  be  serving  abroad  in  our 
armies  and  fleets,  or  in  services  connected  with  our  present  hostili- 
ties and  for  other  the  several  purposes  herein  before  recited  or  men- 
tioned, and  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  fidelity,  dis- 
cretion, and  integrity,  have  authorized  and  appointed,  and  do  bj 
these  presents  authorize  and  appoint  you,  the  said  Prince  Albert, 
the  said  Buke  of  Newcastle,  the  said  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  said 
Lord  Seymour,  the  said  Earl  of  Derby,  the  said  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
the  said  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  said  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  the  said 
Earl  of  Chichester,  the  said  Earl  Nelson,  the  said  Earl  Grey,  the 
said  Viscount  Palmerston,  the  said  Viscount  Combermere,  the  said 
Viscount  Hardinge,  the  said  Baron  Rokeby,  the  said  Baron  Colchester 
the  said  Baron  Pammure,  the  said  Baron  Seaton,  the  said  Baron  St. 
Leonards,  the  said  Baron  Raglan,  the  said  Sidney  Herbert,  the  said 
James  Lindsay,  the  said  Sir  James  Robert  George  Graham,  the  said 
Henry  Thomas  Lowrey  Corry,  the  said  Edward  Elltce,  tlie  said 
Robert  Vernon  Smith,  the  said  Sir  John  Somerset  Pakingtoo,  the 
said  Sir  Robert  Throckmorton,  the  said  Sir  William  Parker,  the 
said  Sir  Thomas  Byam  Martin,  the  said  Sir  John  Fox  Burgojae, 
the  said  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  Ross,  the  said  Lord  Mayor  of  our  city 
of  London,  the  said  Joseph  Hume,  the  said  Thomas  Baring,  the  %m 
John  Gellibrand  Hubbard,  the  said  John  Wilson  Patten,  the  said 
Samuel  Morton  Peto,  the  said  Edward  Burke  Roche,  the  said  John 
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fiall^  to  m*ke  full  and  diligent  inqairy  into  the  best  mode  of  aiding 
the  loyalty  and  benevolence  of  our  loving  subjects,  and  of  ascertain, 
ing  the  best  means  bj  which  the  gifts,  subscriptions  and  contributions 
of  our  lovinff  subjects  can  be  best  applied,  according  to  the  generous 
intentions  or  the  donor  thereof,  and  from  time  to  time  to  apply  the 
same  as  jou,  our  Oommissionefs,.  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  shall 
think  fit  to  direoty  either  for  the  immediate  relief  of  such  special 
objects  of  destitution  as  may  come  within  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  such  benevolence  :  or  for  any  of  the  purposes  a&resaid,  to  in- 
crease, extend  or  make  additions  to  any  of  our  royal,  or  other  chari- 
table institutions  already  founded  for  similar  purposes  within  our 
United  Kingdom.  And  further  to  apply,  or  to  ordJsr  and  direct  the 
application  of  all  such  moneys  in  sucn  manner  as  to  you  our  Com- 
missioners, or  to  any  three  or  more  of  you,  shall  seem  fit  in  the  pre- 
mises ;  so  that  vou  do  in  all  things  secure  the  most  impartial  and 
beneficent  distribution  of  all  such  sums  as  may  hereafter  and  from 
time  to  time  be  received  under  or  by  virtue  of  this  Our  Boyal  Com* 
mission."  «. 

It  migbt  be  objected  that  greater  regard  was  not  had  to  the 
relative  proportion  of  thoae  who  were  likely  to  be  apph'cants 
to  this  fand,  so  that  a  similar  proportion  might  have  entered 
into  the  composition  of  the  bodj  intrusted  with  its  disbars- 
roent.  Mr.  rishboarne  in  his  *'  memorandum"  admits  that 
one  third  of  the  armj  is  composed  of  Boman  Catholics.  It 
is  probable  then  that  one  third  of  the  applicants  for  relief  were 
Koman  Catholics.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Hort  says  that  at  one  period 
he  had  in  his  sole  charge  1,040  individuals^  widows  ana  chil- 
dren,  of  which  number  628  were  Roman  Catholics.  This 
would  seem  to  give  a  larger  proportion  ;  but  assuming  Capt. 
Fishboume's  estimate  as  correct  it  would  strike  us  that  the 
Catholic  contingent  ought  to  have  had  a  fuller  representation 
on  that  board  by  which  the  claims  of  Catholic  widows  and 
Catholic  children  were  to  be  decided  upon.  It  does  seem  to  us 
strange  that  of  forty  commissioners  only  two  were  Catholics. 

Could  not  her  majesty's  advisers  discover  a  single  other  Ca- 
tholic gentlemen  fit  to  be  associated  with  the  Protestant 
members  of  the  commission.  Is  it  possible  that  we  have  sunk 
80  low  as  to  be  able  to  furnish  as  our  representatives  in  carry- 
ing out  this  noble  charity,  only  Sir  B.  Throckmorton,  Bart., 
and  John  Ball,  Esq?  Could  there  not  be  found  one  more,  or 
was  there  something  likely  to  alarm  weak  nerves  in  the  mystic 
number  three  ?  The  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  we  can  offer 
is  that  three  formed  a  quorum.  A  quorum  could  hold  a  meet- 
ing, remonstrate,  protest,  report,  &c.  This  would  not  do,  so, 
just  for  the  appearance  of  the  thing,  two  Catholics  were  put  on. 
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Now  it  appears  to  us  to  be  a  point  of  the  most  vital  impor- 
tance that  in  any  body  on  which  powers  affecting  the  right:*  of 
Catholics  are  conferred,and  which  in  the  course  of  its  duties  may 
have  to  deal  with  subjects  peculiarly  in  their  nature  appertaining 
to  Catholic  doctrine  and  resulting  from  Catholic  cUscipline — 
the  Catholic  body  should  possess  such  an  influence  as  to  secure 
a  proper  attention  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  their  co-religion- 
ists and  a  thorough  investigation  of  any  grievance  of  which 
they  may  complain,  so  that  the  former  may  not  be  defeated  by 
convenient  technicalities  and  the  latter  repressed  by  an  inso* 
lent  sneer. 

Never  perhaps  was  it  more  necessary  to  have  a  proper  influ- 
ence in  a  body  than  it  was  in  that  which  distributed  the  Pa- 
triotic Fund.  Had  there  been  a  fair  number  of  Catholics  in- 
cluded in  that  commision  much  of  the  ill  feeling  with  which 
the  acts  of  that  body  are  regarded  would  have  been  avoided  for 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  originated  would  in  all  probability 
never  have  occurred.  Without  any  impeachment  of  the  re- 
spectability of  those  gentlemen  who  formed  that  commission, 
we  do  say  that  they  know  nothing  about  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  therefore  of  course  cannot  be  expected  to  be  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  pursuing  one  course  rather 
than  another^  or  adopting  one  view  of  a  case  in  preference  to 
another.  For  instance  in  the  matter  of  education,  Protestants 
cannot  conceive  why  it  is  that  Catholics  object  to  mixed  schools, 
and  other  topics  of  a  similar  character  are  also  unknown  to 
them ;  hence  the  necessity  of  having  a  sufficient  number  of 
Catholics  associated  in  carrying  out  any  work  in  which  their 
co-religionists  are  interested. 

But  as  it  is  too  late  to  mend  the  matter,  we  shall  speak  of 
the  Commissioners  as  they  are — '*  Nothing  extenuate  nor  set 
down  aught  in  malice.^^ 

The  appointment  of  Captain  Fishbourne  as  one  of  the  secre- 
taries, might  also  reasonably  be  complained  of.  In  bodies 
constituted  similarly  to  the  Patriotic  fund,  the  duty,  the  real 
work  of  the  body,  devolves  upon  the  secretaries  ;  they  receive 
communications  and  send  replies,  grant  or  refuse  applications, 
authorize  payments  to  certain  parties,  and  discharge  other 
most  important  functions.  Now,  it  appears  to  us  that  a 
less  obnoxious  person  might  have  been  chosen  than  Fish- 
bourne.  Every  one  knows  that  his  father  was  a  magis- 
trate of  Carlo w,  that  he  was  removed  from  the  bench  in 
consequence  of  a  petition  got   up  by  the  Eoman  Cathohc 
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clergymen  of  that  town,  on  what  grounds  it  is  needless  to 
enquire.  Everyone  does  not  know  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  Fish- 
bonme  subscribes  to  the  "  Irish  Church  Missions  Society." 
People  are  generally  rather  anxious  to  ensure  the  success  of 
an  undertaking  which  they  are  so  much  interested  as  to  give 
their  money.  Is  it  probable  then  that  a  person  desirous  for 
the  success  of  a  society,  which  has  for  i^s  object  the  extirpation 
of  "  Romanism,"  would  afford  every  facility  to  parents  desir- 
ous of  removing  children  from  the  schools  under  the  direction 
of  that  Society,  and  placing  them  in  establishments  in  which  are 
taught  those  principles,  which  it  is  his  desire  to  eradicate  ? 
Tacitus  tells  us  '*  that  the  sons  inherited  the  duarrels  and 
friendships  of  their  fathers,  and  were  bound  to  carry  on  hostility 
until  the  original  cause  of  offence  was  wiped  out."  If  to  the 
original  cause  of  dispute  were  added  any  personal  impulse  as  a 
declaration  of  war  by  the  nation  of  the  offended  against  that 
of  the  offenders,  with  what  vindictiveness  would  not  the  former 
pursue  the  enemy.  Now  this  is  just  the  position  of  Fishbourne ; 
to  his  hereditary  grudge  is  added  the  inducement  of  the 
Missionary  Society.  We  cannot  now  help  theee  things,  but  our 
readers  will  see  what  was  the  result.  The  duties  of  the  Com- 
missioners were  very  various,  their  power  extensive.  The 
object  for  the  attainment  of  which  they  were  associated,  was 
the  only  limit  to  their  authority.  We  need  not  enter  into  an 
analysis  of  what,  under  the  warrent  they  were  bound  to  do ;  it 
is  expressed  with  sufficient  clearness  in  the  above  quoted  ex- 
tract. The  only  point  to  which  we  shall  at  present  direct  our 
readers'  attention,  is  the  clause  by  which  the  Commissioners 
are  required  to  report  to  her  Majesty  "  all  and  every  of  the 
several  proceedings  of  yourselves  had  by  virtue  of  these  pre* 
sents.'^    The  clause  is  in  the   following   words  : — 

*'  And  our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  you  or  any  three  or 
more  of  you,  when  and  so  often  as  need  or  occasion  shall  require,  so 
long  as  this  our  Commission  shall  continue  in  force,  do  report  to  us 
in  writing,  under  your  hands  and  seals  respectively,  all  and  every  of 
the  several  proceedincs  of  yourselves  had  by  virtue  of  thi'se  presents, 
together  with  such  otner  matters,  if  any,  as  may  be  deserving  of 
our  Boyal  consideration,  touching  or  concerning  the  premises." 

How  they  have  complied  with  this  part  of  their 
duties,  we  know  not,  but  if  the  report  which  the  public  was  per- 
mitted  to   see  be    the  report    which   was  presented   to  her 
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Majesty,  we  mast  say  that  we  do  not  think  that  ^'  all  and 
every  '^  are  faithfully  related,  and  we  fear  that  those  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  signed  that  report,  had  very  little  r^rd 
for  truth.  If  the  appendix  be,  as  it  is  said  to  be»  a  verification 
of  the  Beport,  then  the  Report  proves  "Dr.  OuUen's"  charges; 
if  the  appendix  is  not  intended  to  verify  the  Report,  then  the 
report,  as  far  as  relates  to  "  Dr.  Cullen's  "  chaises,  is  a  ti<«ae 
of  falsehood,  for  every  material  assertion,  in  denial  of  "  Dr. 
CuUen's'^  statements,  contained  in  the  report,  is  contradicted 
by  the  appendix.  This,  it  will  be  our  business  to  examine  and 
prove ;  but  before  taking  up  the  Charge  and  its  Refutation,  we 
must  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a  conversation  which  is  reported 
to  have  ^ken  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  April  last,  on  a 
motion  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  the  production  of  papers 
in  reference  to  the  management  of  the  Patriotic  fund.  The 
Duke  moved  an  address  to  her  majesty,  for — 1.  A  copy  of 
correspondence  relating  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Rosina  fiennet  and 
her  children.  2.  A  copy  of  the  minute,  with  date  when  paaeed, 
by  which  the  form  of  application,  appendix  14,  was  first 
adopted,  (this  is  the  form  signed  by  Mrs.  Norris,  acknow- 
ledging that  she  knew  the  teaching  of  the  Hampstead  school 
to  be  Protestant.)  3.  A  copy  of  a  minute,  by  which  pecuniarj 
provisions  was  made  to  meet  the  case  of  those  Roman  Catholio 
mothers,  who  objected  to  sending  their  children  to  mixed 
schools.  The  next,  which  we  give  in  full,  contains  the  real 
git  of  the  motion : — 

'*  4  Return  of  all  publications  or  recommendatioDS  to  the  coco- 
missioners  for  the  admission  or  transfer  of  children  of  non-commia* 
sioned  officers  and  privates  to  anj  schools  or  asylumi,  or  for  pkcing 
such  children  under  eharffe  of  anj  persons  other  than  their  mothers^ 
with  date  when  such  application  was  received,  and  the  name  of  the 
person  who  made  it,  together  with  the  names,  regiments  and  religions 
persuasions  of  the  surviving  mothers ;  and  stating,  farther,  the 
decisions  of  the  commissioners,  or  their  committee,  on  such  applica- 
tions, with  date  thereof;  and  date  at  which  each  child  was  placed  in 
or  transferred  to  any  such  school  or  asylum,  or  placed  under  edt 
such  temporary  guardian,  and  the  religious  teaching  used  in  soch 
institution,  school  or  asylum,  or  the  religion  professed  by  such 
guardian." 

This  was  a  fair  challenge ;  it  amounted  to  this  :  ^'  I  have 
had  what  to  my  mind  seems  reasonable  ground  for  suspecting 
that  this  great  National  fund,  this  noble  chanty  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  has  been  perverted  to  the  destruction  of  some; 
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under  that  impression  I  have  made  certain  statements^  these 
statements  you  in  your  report  deny.  I  now  call  upon  you  to 
produce  your  proofs.  Archbishop  CuUeu  labours  under  a 
similar  impression  ;  I  may  say  a  large  portion  of  the  Bomaii 
Catholic  subjects  of  this  empire  feel  very  grave  doubts  as  to 
the  impartial  administration  of  this  fund.  Produce  these  cor- 
respondencesy  remove  the  misapprehensions  under  which  a 
large  portion  of  the  public  labours^  and  thus  re-establish  that 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  your  conduct,  upon  whicli  the 
efficiency  of  your  body,  and  that  of  other  bodies  to  whom  the 
management  of  similar  charities  may  hereafter  be  entrusted, 
mainly  depend.'^  Was  there  anything  exacting  in  that  demand, 
anything  unreasonable  in  thus  affording  an  opportunity  to  the 
Commissioners  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  foul  imputations 
under  which  they  lay,  and  still  continue  to  lie  ?  Had  it  not 
been  done,  what  an  outcry  would  there  not  have  been  raised ; 
and  when  the  demand  is  made  let  us  see  how  it  is  met.  It  is 
really  sickening,  nor  can  we  understand  how  men  with  a  spark 
of  honesty,  not  to  speak  of  honour,  con  go  on  canting  in  such 
an  absurd  and  humbugging  manner,  about  *'  public  object,*' 
*'  a  public  object/'  Is  it  not  a  public  object  well  deserving 
attention  to  rescue  from  odium  honored  names  ?  Is  it  not  well 
to  prove  that  a  public  body,  against  which  charges  of  mis- 
appropriation have  been  brought,  supported  by  evidence  suffi* 
ciently  strong  to  call  for  enquiry,  is  free  from  all  taint  of 
corruption  ?  Had  a  charge  of  a  similar  character  been  brought 
against  a  commercial  firm,  even  by  persons  who  had  no  direct 
present  interest  in  the  concern,  would  not  these  charges  be 
thoroughly  sifted,  every  means  adopted  to  prove  the  accusation 
false,  and  if  the  accused  were  innocent,  no  efibrts  spared  to  drag 
the  slanderer  to  justice.  So  do  not  the  Commissioners  act : 
crouching  behind  the  barriers  of  form  and  public  advantage, 
they  seek  to  escape  from  the  just  animadversion  which  their 
conduct  has  deserved.  But  let  them  not  hope  thus  to  hide 
their  shame ;  time  will  show  forth,  more  and  more  each  day, 
the  wrong  they  have  done,  and  will  bring  with  it  their  punish- 
inent :  for  time  is  an  avenger.  Lord  Derby  is  reported  to  have 
said,  that  it  was  not  fair  to  ask  the  government  to  lay  on 
the  table  at  great  expense,  five  or  six  bulky  volumes,  in  regard 
to  what  had  not  occurred  in  a  government  office.  Our  answer 
is :  the  Duke's  motion  was  for  an  address  to  her  Majesty,  pray- 
ing that  she  would  order  a  report  upon  the  subjects  mentioned, 
to  be  laid  on  the  table.     The  expense  of  such  a  report  would 
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be  defrayed  out  of  the  Patriotic  fund,  and  would  cost  nothing 
to  the  country.  But  even  did  it,  we  can  assure  the  noble 
Earl  that  there  never  was  better  money  expended  than  the 
sum  which  might  be  requisite  to  allay  the  public  suspicion  and 
remove  the  public  distrust;  always  supposing  the  comiuissioners 
guiltless;  if  they  be  not,  it  is  better  to  leave  matters  as  they 
stand.  With  regard  to  Lord  St.  Leonard's  statements  we 
shall  merely  say,  that  his  observations  only  prove  that  he  talks 
a  great  deal  about  a  matter  in  regard  to  wnich  be  is  very  ill- 
informed.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  debate  on  tlie 
motion  was  the  tone  that  was  adopted  by  Lord  Camoys ;  we 
give  his  sentiments  in  full: — 

<*  Lord  Camoys  bad  thoughtit  possible  that  in  the  multitude  of 
cases  there  might  have  been  some  mistakes  made  in  sending  Roman 
Catholic  children  to  Protestant  schools ;  but  he  never  thought  they 
had  been  sent  with  a  view  to  proselytism.  He  felt  bound  now  to  say 
that  the  accusations  made  against  the  commissioners  had  been  coin- 
pletely  and  satisfactorily  ansivered — (hear,  hear) — and  that  the  accu- 
sations of  proselytism  might  rather  have  come  from  the  other  side 
(hear,  hear).  It  appeared  that  in  one  of  the  cases  the  commissioners 
told  the  mother  that  the  child  would  be  brought  up  as  a  Protestant 
in  the  school  she  wished  it  to  be  sent  to,  and  that  she  had,  notwith- 
standing, persisted  in  her  desire." 

With  whut  pleasure  the  lords  heard  this  statement  we  may 
guess  by  the  applause  with  which  it  was  received — how  the 
hereditary  legislators  must  have  sneered  at  the  little-minded 
liberality  of  self-sufficient  ignorance.  We  shall  not  criticize 
these  observations  :  there  are  some  persons  beneath  contempt,we 
pity  and  forgive  them.  Let  us  however  see  whether  we  may  not 
be  able  to  furnish  a  more  plausible,  because  the  real  reason 
why  the  fourth  return  was  refused,  and  this  will  bring  us  to  our 
subject — "The  Charge  and  its  fiefutation."  It  will  be  in  the 
recollection  of  our  readers  that  in  the  former  paper  on  this 
subject  we  informed  them  how  exactly  matters  stood  when  his 
Grace  publibhed  his  letter  to  Lord  St.  Leonards.  We  shall  now 
briefly  state  the  two  questions  between  the  parties.  They  include 
the  others  :  with  regard  to  matters  of  detail  we  shall  in  the 
course  of  this  paper  take  notice  of  thein^  but  we  think  an 
undue  prominence  has  been  given  to  them,  as  will  ever  be 
the  case  when  the  material  charges  cannot  be  met  and  denied. 
A  great  deal  of  capital  has  been  sought  to  be  made  out  of 
Hort's  case,  but  the  venom  of  that  sting  has  been  completely 
destroyed  by  the  straightforward  manner  in  which  "Dr.  Cullen  ' 
has  acknowledged  his  mistake.     Had  the  Commissioners  bat 
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half  his  Grace's  fairness,  it  is  not  a  report  like  the  present  we 
would  be  obliged  to  read.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  this 
report  that  when  the  Commissioners  uudertake  anything  they 
inyariably  succeed  ;  if  they  answer  a  charge  they  refute  it, 
but  if  the  Archbishop  reiterates  his  accusation,  it  appears  to 
the  G)mmi8sioners  that  "his  attempts  to  substantiate  the 
cliarges  have  altogether  failed/'  This  reminds  us  of  that  in* 
genious  method  of  playing  "  pitch  and  toss"  which  a  smart 
boy  endeavoured  to  introduce,  and  by  which  had  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  his  system,  he  would  have  amassed  immense 
wealth  :  it  was  this,  '^  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose.'* 

The  two  great  questions  are,  first,  "Was  there  proselytism, 
or  was  such  a  line  of  conduct  pursued  as  would  lead  an  un- 
prejudiced person  to  entertain  a  suspicion  of  attempts  at  pro- 
selytism?'* 

Second,  "Was  the  residue  fund  disposed  of  in  a  way  of  which 
Catholics  could  approve  ?*' 

The  first  charge  is,  "  that  Catholic  clergymen  in  Dublin 
applied  to  the  managers  of  the  fund  in  favor  of  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  Crimea  ;  yet  as 
far  as  I  could  learn,  not  one  shilling  was  then  obtained  by 
such  application."  The  fieport  answers,  ''there  have  been 
only  two  such  applications  from  Dublin  and  both  have 
been  granted."  If  this  statement  be  as  true  as  the  one  by 
which  the  same  charge  is  answered  by  Fishbourne  we  can 
fully  estimate  its  value.  In  the  **  memorandum"  he  says : 
*'  Individual  applications  on  behalf  of  widows  have  been  it  is 
true  made  by  Boman  Catholic  clergymen,  and  have  invariably 
received  the  same  attention  as  those  made  by  others  (in  proof 
of  which  we  beg  to  refer  to  the  letter  of  Canon  Orimley  which 
was  allowed  to  remain  unanswered  from  the  25th  of  March,  to 
the  20th  of  April,  the  interval  being  consumed  in  doing  the 
wrong  against  which  he  had  protested  and  when  an  answer 
did  come  it  was  couched  in  most  insolent  language.)  These  ap- 
plications are  filed  in  the  office,  and  if  any  proof  were  wanted 
of  the  impartiality  of  the  distribution  it  would  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  power  of  the  executive 
committee  to  distinguish  Protestants  from  Roman  Catholics 
unless  the  religion  be  supposed  from  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman attesting  the  widow*s  applications  ;  but  no  record  of 
such  distinction  in  religion  or  country  is  kept  in  the  office." 

If  the  applications  be  filed  surely  they  are  a  record.  Bes^ides 
supposing  the  religion  not  distinctly  mentioned,  according  to 
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the  third  resolution  of  the  8ub-oomroit4ee  on  "  receipts  and 
payments'"  the  application  should  be  accompanied  by  a  certifi- 
cate of  marriage  with  the  person  on  whose  death  the  found  her 
claim,  and  the  baptismal  certificate  of  the  child  or  children  oa 
whose  behalf  application  may  be  made.  Now  these  woold  form 
a  pretty  sure  guide  of  the  religion  in  which  the  child  should 
be  brought  up. 

However  in  the  case  of  the  Kirleys  the  religion  it  stated  as 
Protestant. 

The  charge  that  ''a  parson  was  always  employed  to  admiuisUr 
the  relief  under  the  commission'*  has  been  met  in  this  waj» 
The  Report  says  in  effect,  this  is  a  universal  declaration ;  if  we 
can  find  a  single  instance  in  which  it  was  not  administered  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  contradict  Dr.  Cullen.      But  we  can 
go  farther  than  that^  for  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
staff  ofBcer  of  pensioners  gave  this  reli^,  so  that  it  was  only 
sometimes  that  parsons  had  anything  to  do  with  it.      fiat  the 
Commissioners  go  farther  still  and  say  that  no  parson  was  em- 
ployed to  disburse  monies  in  Dublin.      In  the  next  sratencs 
they  admit  that  Hort  did  act  for  them  for  six  weeks  or  to,  that 
however  we  would  not  mind  because  it  was  in  the  commencement 
of  their  duties.     But  if  afterwards,  and  when  they  were  in  foil 
work,  we  find  their  secretary  in  frequent  communication  with  a 
*'  Parson,''  one  of  the  **  Irish  Church  Missions  Society,''  about 
the  dbbursement  of  monies,  and  some  of  these  letters  dfao  confi* 
dentialacharacterthatthough  referred  to  there isnooopyofthemia 
the  appendix,  we  confess  we  feel  some  hesitation  in  placing 
that  reliance  upon  the  report  which  a  public  document  should 
command.  We  may  as  well  at  once  dispose  of   the  sentence, 
"  no  parson  or  Protestant  clergymen  was  employed  by  the 
Patriotic  Fund  to  disburse  monies*    Payments  by  these  officers 
commenced^  and  have  been  as  early  as  practical  in  1855,  made 
uninterruptedlv  and  in  Ireland  exclusivelv  by  them."    There 
may  be  a  quibble  on  the  point  about  the  disbursement  of  monies. 
But  we  consider  that  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the  parson 
having  been  authorised^  give  money  to  applicants  or  lay  it  out 
for  their  benefit,   and  this  the  commissioners  cannot  deny,  so 
that  if  we  show  that  a  parson  was  authorised  to  apply  the 
money  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  to  anv  purpose  having  in  view 
any  one  of  the  objects  for  which  the  Royal  commission  was 
ii«sued,  we  will  have  made  out  a   contradiction  .to  one  of  the 
statements  made  in  ri:ilibourne's  '*  memorandum"  adopted  aud 
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repeated  in  the  second  report.  We  find  the  following  passage  in 
the  '*  extract  from  a  letter  from  £ev.  Wm.  Hare^  dated  Dublin, 
l£th  July,  1856-7  (Sec.)  (By  the  way  we  did  not  before  ob- 
serve the  date  "  ISth  July.''  Ominous,  very.  We  shall  find  by- 
and-by  another  letter  dated  ^'  5th  Nov.'O  but  to  proceed. 

''  I  have  found  in  my  neighbourhood  a  person  named  Miss 
Shepherd  who  is  disposed  to  take  charge  of  these  two  children 
(Norris  and  Arnott)  and  of  any  other  whom  ws  may  wish  to 
entrust  to  her.)  ♦  ♦  *  »  * 

''There  is  another  child  iobedisposed qf9{\s  he  a  sack-em  up  P) 
and  I  am  alto  requested  to  ask  whether  you  will  authorize  me 
to  place  in  the  Hsme  house  with  Maryanne  Norris  her  little 
brother  a  child  of  about  six  yean  qf  age^  (mark  this.*  *  * 
''  Miss  Shepherd's  terms  are  for  two  children  £14  a-year  each. 
This  is  I  believe  more  than  you  usually  give^  (he  knows  all 
about  it^)  but  if  you  cannot  deviate  from  your  rule  I  will 
undertakci  if  required,  to  procure  SJt  a«year  for  each.  For 
three  Miss  Shepherd  would  require  £14a-year  for  the  two  first, 
and  £12  for  the  third  ;  should  there  be  four  children  she  will 
take  them  all  at  the  same  rate,  viz.  £12  a-year,  (noble-hearted 
creature,)  the  number  enabling  her  to  make  this  reduction. 
May  I  beg  of  you  to  let  me  know  as  soon  as  you  conveniently 
can,  whether  you  approve  of  this  plan  as  I  must  without  much 
delay  come  to  some  definite  understanding  with  Miss  Shepherd 
on  the  subject.^'  Apart  from  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  this 
extract)  the  startling  information  it  contains  that  '*two'' 
can  be  ^'  first,"  and  the  extraordinary  Sliding  scale  of  prices,  are 
wonderful;  viz. — for  two  children£14  a-year  each,for  three£14 
for  the  two  first  (that  is  £7  each  and  £12  for  the  thirds  but  if 
there  w«re  four  her  superabundant  generosity,  totally  regardless 
of  expense,  will  take  them  all  for  £12  a-year,  that  is  £3  a-head. 
But  jesting  apart,  here  is  a  letter  containing  very  important  in- 
formation with  regard  to  this  point  which  we  are  now  considering. 
"Whether  you  will  authorize  me  to  place  little  Norris  in  the 
same  house  with  his  sister,''  (the  age  of  the  child  we  shall  touch 
on  just  now.)  There  is  no  person  who  reading  that  sentence 
could  deduce  from  it  any  other  conclusion  than  that  Hare  had 
authority  for  doing  something  else,  and  if  that  conclusion  did 
not  at  once  present  itself  to  the  mind  on  reading  this  passage 
the  conclusion  of  the  letter  would  place  the  matter  beyond  all 
doubt.  "  /  must  come  to  some  definite  understanding,**  &c. 
Here  are  clearly  the  expressions  of  a  person  considering  him- 
self the  agent  of  another — is  that  agency  denied  ?  far  from  it  ? 
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But  it  is  not  an  agency  alone  that  is  claimed  by  this  factotoTH, 
equal  power  would  seem  to  be  his,  for  in  the  commencement  of 
the  extract  we  find  he  speaks  of  himself  and  Fishbourue  as  ^b, 
assuming  thereby  a  coordinate  jurisdiction  with  the  secretary 
in  the  distribution  of  the  monies  of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  in 
the  appointment  of  the  schools  in  which  the  children  are  to  be 
educated.  Is  the  assumption  of  equality  repudiated.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  ;  it  is  admitted  by  the  authority  given  to  place  the 
child  in  the  school ;  the  recommendations  are  acceded  to  in  a 
letter  from  Fishbourne  addressed  in  a  manner  implying,  as  some 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  in  another 
case  considered,  a  very  intimate  acquaintance,  *'  My  dear  Sir." 
Verily  the  Proselytizers  are  in  favour,  to  none  are  such  friendly 
terms  addressed.  Hare  addressed  Fishbourne'*  My  dear  Sir,** 
and  Fishbourne  returns  the  compliment,  to  others  he  accords 
only  the  cold  official  **  Sir/'  but  not  even  the  formality  of  an 
official  correspoudence  can  repress  the  overflowing  aflection 
with  which  the  "  subscriber*'  regards  the  '*  Apostle  of  the  Bc- 
formation  in  Ireland."  A  similar  familiarity  is  exhibited  by 
Holden,  one  of  the  "  Coombe  lads/*  Now  let  us  see  how  the 
request  is  treated. 

"15th  July,  1856. 
"  My  Dear  Sir, 

**  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  difficuJiy  in  plaehi^ 
the  two  Norrises,  and  the  child  Amott,  and  a  fourth^  with  Miss 
Shepherd,  at  £12  a  year,  each;  so,  if  you  will  kindly  make  the 
arrangement  accordingly,  I  dare  say  there  will  not  be  any  great 
difficulty  in  finding  the  fourth  ;  but  I  think  Miss  Shepherd  must 
take  her  chance  of  this,  €is  you  can  place  a  fourth  the  moment  you  find 
one.  Will  you  kindly  request  the  Rathmines  or  Portobello  people  to 
send  in  their  account  up  to  the  date  on  which  you  receive  the 
children. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 
"  Very  truly  yours, 

E.  GARDINER  FISHBOURNE.- 

Is  that  repudiating  the  agency  put  forward  by  Hare?  we 
think  not,  and  further  it  not  only  adopts  his  act  but  gives  him 
letters  of  marque  to  go  cruising  about  nicking  up  any  children 
he  can  lay  hands  on,  and  encouraging  him  in  his'  avocation  by 
the  intimation  "that  there  will  not  be  any  great  difficulty," and 
what  is  really  extraordinary  is  that  an  authority  is  given  to  place 
this  unfortunate  child  in  the  school ''  the  moment''  it  is  found. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  "  apply  to  the  staff  officers"  to  be  kind 
enough  "  to  forward  the  application  to  the  commissioners"  "  for 
permission"  to  place  the  child  in  the  sciiool.  Oh  !  no.  There  is 
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absolutely  a  sum  allocated  for  the  education  of  an  individual 
who  is  yet  to  be  discovered,  who  might  never  be  fouad^  and  the 
fiuding  of  whom  is  left  to  the  "  Parson."  Eishbourne  knew 
bis  man ;  a  fourth  woe  found. 

This  Hare  thought  \i\\s\^\\ facile prvikceps^  for  he  complains 
as  though  bis  dignity  were  insulted  and  his  rights  called  in 
question  by  Mrs.  Norris's  conduct :  he  complains  she  never 
told  him  about  the  memorial.  Again  this  Hare  was  employed 
to  "  question"  Mra  Norris  in  reference  to  her  "  memorial.*' 
The  note  of  Mr.  Ball,  one  of  the  commissioners,  is  submitted 
to  Parson  Hare,  but  the  letter  of  Fishbourne  enclosing  the 
note  and  the  memorial  is  of  too  ''  private  and  confidential"  a 
character  to  be  produced.  Yet  Fishbourne  with  unblushing 
irout  lies  to  John  Ball,  and  lies  to  the  public  when  he  says 
'*  the  memorial  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Norris/'  it  was*  sent  to  the 
Parson,  who  was  instructed  to  threaten  the  poor  woman  with 
poverty  and  misery  in  every  shape  atu)  thus  induce  her  to  with- 
draw that  memorial  whieh  if  acted  upon  would  deprive  the 
proselytising  provrlers  of  their  prey.  But  perhaps  this  Hare  is 
not  a  parfou  at  all,  and  in  that  way  the  secretary  has  been  able 
witb  a  clear  conscience  to  declare  that  no  parson  &c.  This 
supposition  however  is  negatived  by  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of 
the  persons  selected  to  act  on  the  staff  of  the  Viceregal  Chap* 
lains ;  he  is  also  we  believe  Garrison  Chaplain,  so  that  we  must 
suppose  him  a  parson,  and  if  be  be,  then  although  it  may  not 
be  strictly  true  that  '^  a  parson  was  always  employed/'  still  it  is 
entirely  false  that  "  no  parson  was  employed,"  &c.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  branding  the  report  which  says,  '^  that  we  have 
systematically  employed  staff  officers  of  the  army  and  not 
parsons  of  the  Established  Churchy  or  ministers  of  any  other 
religious  denomination,  to  disburse  our  allowances  in  Dublin/' 
as  a  gross  fabrication  totally  devoid  of  foundation  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  fact.  We  need  not  characterize  those  who  signed  it. 
We  should  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Preston  but  we  find 
the  declaration  is  confined  to  Dublin,  and  besides  the  case  of 
Hareissoglaringthatfurtherezamples  would  be  useless,  because 
any  persous  who  having  so  employed  such  a  man  could  deny 
the  employment  would  be  capable  of  proselytizing  a  child  and 
then  saying  they  did  not.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
separate  the  commissioners  from  their  agents,  and  it  has  been 
aaid  that  a  body  of  Englishmen  care  so  Uttle  about  any  form  of 
worship  that  they  woidd  not  give  themselves  the  bother  of 
proselytising. 
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That  may  be  true,  or  it  may  not,  we  have  nothing  to  6t 
with  it;  the  report  adopting  the  condnct  of  the  agents  has  been 
signed  by  a  number  of  persons  and  they  are  just  as  moeii 
responsible  for  the  cases  of  proselytism,  if  such  cases  hare 
ooeurred,  as  the  men  who  were  the  active  agents  in  kidnapping 
the  children.  We  think  tliat  in  this  instance  we  have  shown 
that  they  have  not  refuted  Dr.  OuUen's  charges. 

With  regard  to  the  nuns  of  Mercy  and  of  St.  Clare,  who 
proposed  to  take  children  at  a  ttmaU  expense,  answers  were 
sent  to  their  proposals^^but  no  orphans. 

The  Report,  says  the  Gonnnissioners,  agreed  to  pay  the 
amount  asked  for  the  education  of  children,  above  seven  years 
(there  was  no  difficulty  in  placing  little  Norris  in  Miss  Shep- 
herd's, though  he  was  only  six).  Two  mothers  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  Committee  to  place  their  children  in  those 
establishments,  but  th^  subsequently  changed  (?)  their  minds 
(one  of  these  was  Mrs.  NTorris,  the  other,  Mrs.  McDonald ;  the 
history  of  the  former  is  known,  of  the  latt^  we  know  little 
more  than  that  her  applicatjioii  was  permitted  to  lie  over  for 
eleven  mantis).  Fishboume's  r^Iy  is  good,  displaying  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  reUgious  orders  of  the  ^'Bomish 
church ;"  just  diat  sort  of  knowledge  which  we  would  have 
expected  to  find  in  one  of  the  members  of  the  ^'  Irish  Church 
Mission  Society.''  He  calls  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  *^The 
Sisters  of  Mercy  of  St.  Clare, *^  and  speaks  of  pladng  children 
in  St.  Clare's  or  Harold's  Cross.  His  denial  is  pretty  much 
the  same  as  that  given  by  the  ileport  as  one  woiud  naturally 
expect,  knowing  that  the  one  hand  drew  up  both  documenta. 

The  fourth  charge  which  touches  the  allocation  being  ad- 
mitted, we  shall  omit  it  for  the  present,  but,  should  we  feel  il 
necessary,  shall  revert  to  it. 

We  shall  take  up  the  cases  of  Mrs.  Kirley  and  Mrs.  Norris. 

First  of  Mrs.  Kirlev.  Briefly  the  chai«ge  is ;  there  is  no  aae 
mincing  the  matter,  tnat  the  children  have  been  prosdytised. 
The  Beport  says: — ^'^Tbe  aubstance  of  his  complunt,  wHh 
respect  to  Mrs.  Kiriey,  is,  that  being  the  widow  of  a  Roman 
CatboUc  soldier  her  tiiree  childrea  have  been  s^t  by  oar 
Dublin  agent  to  a  Protestant  school.'' 

Our  answer  is,  ''  That  we  have  acted  in  this  case  on  a  general 
rule,  founded  on  a  legal  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench." 
The  decision  referred  to  is  the  ease  of  Alicia  Bace.  What  the 
nature  of  the  general  rule  may  be  we  do  not  know,  but  this  w« 
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do  know,  that  ii,  from  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Lord  Campbell,  the  CommiBsioners  can  extract  any 
authority  whatever  for  sending  GathoUo  children  to  a  Pro^ 
testant — ^No,  we  beg  pardon  ;  were  it  so,  there  might  be  some 
hope  that  the  high  principle  and  good  feeling  which  real, 
sincere  Protestants  are  known  to  possess,  would  have  revolted 
against  sudli  a  flagrant  breach  of  good  faith— ^to  a  proselytising 
school  without  any  oonsnltation  with  the  relatives  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  principles  are  delusionsy  reasoning  a  farce. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  question  of  religions  teaching  did 
not  enter  into  the  subject  at  all,  that  the  judge  refused  to 
examine  the  child,  and  deplored  the  compulsory  character  of  the 
principle  which  left  him  no  alternative.  The  question  really 
was,  whether  the  mother  should  have  the  custody  of  the  child, 
and  the  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  to  defeat  that  right  is 
the  immorality  of  the  person  claiming  the  custody.  In  the 
case  in  which  Tylney  Long  Pole  sought  the  custody  of  his 
children,  the  claim  was  resbted  on  the  ground  of  his  bad  habit 
of  living,  and  the  evil  practices  with  which  lie  had  sought  to 
infect  bis  children.  But  the  judge  admitted  there  was  no 
stain  on  the  character  of  Mrs.  !B^ce,  and  the  decision  was,  that 
the  child  should  be  given  up  to  her.  Now  how  did  these  im« 
partial  Commissioners  act  ?  Either  tbev,  themselves,  or  some 
persons  induced  by  them,  settled  a  small  sum  of  money  on  the 
little  girl,  made  her  a  ward  of  Court,  and  so  retained  possession 
of  her ;  so  that  they  are  armed  at  all  points.  If  the  child  be 
a  Catholic,  witrh  a  Protestant,  an  incompetent,  or  a  careless 
mother :  there  is  the  decision  of  the  law  court.  If  the  reli* 
giou  of  the  child  be  doubtful,  and  its  Catholic  mother  desire 
to  obtain  the  custody  of  it^^hen  appeal  to  Equity. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  right  of  the  mother  to  be 
guardian  for  nurture  is  an  old  doctrine  of  the  constitution,  bat 
coeval  with,  if  it  be  not  of  a  still  earlier  date,  is  the  principle 
by  which  a  child  should  be  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  its 
father.  Previous  to  the  Beformation  these  two  principles 
blended  harmoniously^  becauas  their  being  no  difference  of 
religious  bdief,  there  could  be  no  question  of  educating  the 
child  in  a  religion  difibrent  from  that  of  the  parents.  Since 
that  time,  liowever,  when  a  question  has  aiifen  upon  this  sub^ 
ject  and  has  been  brought  before  a  ^ourt  of  law,  in  a  manner 
Mmilar  to  tliat  in  which  the  Bace  case  was  submitted  to  the 
Queen's  Bench,  the  decision  has  been,  unless  under  peculiar 
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circuinst4ince9,  the  same.  But  Courts  of  Equitj,  or  courts  of 
law,  with  an  equitable  jurisdiotion,  have  generally  adopted  the 
principle,  that  the  child  should  be  reared  in  the  faith  of  the 
father. 

In  the  case  of  "  Stourton  v  Stourton ''  reported  in  the  26 
Law  journal,  the  judge  expressed  himself  very  strongly  on  this. 
Although  obliged  to  decide  against  the  claims^  and  very  prt- 
perly,  for  the  Testamentary  Guardian  who  was  al!*o  godfather 
to  the  child,  took  no  concern  about  &e  matter  until  the  child 
was  nine  years  of  age ;  then  he  suddenly  wakes  up  and  finds 
the  child  a  Protestant.  He  appeals  to  the  Lord  Justices,  and 
one  of  them  in  his  judgment  says,  **  If  no  wish  were  expressed 
by,  or  to  be  assumed  on  the  part  of  the  father  and  application 
were  made  (within  a  reasonable  time)  to  this  Court,  then,  the 
child  would  be  brought  up  in  his  father's  faith." 

In  another  case  in  which  the  father  and  mother  were  both 
Protestants,  the  mother  became  a  Boman  Catholic  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  father,  who  knew  that  she  went  to  Mass  and 
brought  her  children  with  her,  and  he  himself  went  four  or  fife 
times  with  her  and  two  of  their  children  to  the  chapel,  but  he 
bad  never  been  received  into  the  Soman  Catholic  Church.  He 
died^  at  a  distance  iVom  any  priest,  rather  suddenly,  but  refused 
the  attendance  of  the  rector  of  the  parish.  It  is  the  case  of 
North,  Reported,  11th  Jurist.  The  judge  stated  his  opinion  in 
that  case  to  be,  ''  that  when  the  father  has  not  left,  nor  ex- 
pressed ajiy  direction  or  instruction  as  to  the  religion  in  which 
his  children  are  to  be  educated,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  hit 
wishes  were  that  they  should  be  educated  in  his  own  religion." 
This  was  a  strong  case ;  the  father  had  countenanced,  the  eon- 
version  of  his  wife  and  the  practice  of  his  children.  Yet  they 
were  brought  up  ProUalants. 

In  this  country  the  case  of  '^  Brown  *'  is  very  strong  to  the 
same  point.  Brown,  the  father,  was  a  Boroan  Cathdic,  and 
married  a  Protestant,  having  it  was  alleged  promised  to  allow 
the  children  to  be  reared  Protestants.  She  died  and  he  al- 
lowed the  children  to  frequent  the  house  of  an  aunt  a  Protestant. 
He  died,  appointing  two  Boman  Catholics  as  guardians.  The 
aunt  claimed  ihe  children.  The  guardians  resisted,  and  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls  decided  that  the  children  should  be 
brought  up  Catholics,  having  a  Catholic  governess,  should  lite 
with  the  aunt,  but  should  every  Saturday  go  to  one  of  tfaegntr- 
dians,  stay  over  Sunday  and  return  on  Monday,  so  that  the 
guardians  might  see  to  the  attendance  of  the  children  to 
their  religious  observances. 
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But  admitting  everything,  admitting  that  Eace  was  given  up 
to  be  educated  in  a  reh'gion  different  from  that  of  her  father, 
what  precedent  could  this  supply  for  sending  children  to  a 
school,  teaching  doctrines  hostile  to  those  in  which  they  had 
been  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  "Dublin  agent"  instructed  ? 
Now  we  earnestly  request  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  what 
follows  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Kirley's  children  and   particularly 
that  they  will  carry  with  them  the  dates.     Dates  like  facts  are 
stubborn  things,  they  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  and  it  does  surprise  us 
that  when  Fishbourne  mutilated  at  all  he  did  not  do  so  in   a 
workmanhke  manner.      All  the  declarations  of  impartiality 
vanish  before  the  simple   evidence  of  dates. — In   the  letter 
of  Major  Harris,  dated  the  17th  March,  1857,  (appendix  25) 
the  beading  is  as  follows.     Margaret  Jane  10  years  old,  and 
Alice  6  years  old.     Children  of  Margaret  Kirley,  No  426  at 
8s.  6d.  who  is  insane.     ProtestanL    The  first  thing  to  be  ob- 
served here  is  the  date,  17th  March,  secondly  the  statement  of 
the  religion.     Fishbourne  states  "  no  record  of  such   distinc- 
tion in  religion  or  country  is  kept  in  the  ofBce."     Yet  the 
only  instance  he  gives,  upon  which  we  may  form  a  judgment, 
contains  that  distinction  markedly  made,  Protestant,   and  in 
italics.     How  the  captain  may  distinguish   between  filing  an 
application  and  keeping  a  record  of  it,  we  do  not  know,  but 
there  it  is  now  filed  or  unfiled  giving  the  lie  to  his  assertion 
that  the  executive  Committee  had  no  means  by  which  to  dis- 
tinguish  Protestant  from  Roman  Catholic. 

In  the  letter  of  Major  Harris,  three  children  are  referred  to, 
but  the  third  is  not  mentioned  in  the  descriptive  particulars. 

The  object  which  the  major  had  was  to  get  something  done 
for  them  such  as  putting  them  to  school.  He  says  that  they 
were  brought  to  him,  but  by  whom  he  does  not  mention. 
However,  on  the  18th  March,  (that  is  by  return  of  post,)  a 
letter  is  sent  to  the  major  by  Fishbourne.  With  what  promp- 
titude letters  are  answered  when  there  is  question  of  a  Catholic 
child  being  kidnapped,  but  when  it  is  sought  to  give  informa- 
tion upon  particular  facts  of  importance  in  a  case,  the  infor- 
mant is  snubbed  by  being  told  that  all  his  statements  are  false 
and  that  not  for  a  month  after  the  receipt  of  his  communica- 
tion. What  is  the  nature  of  this  letter  from  Fishbourne,  and 
we  do  request  our  readers  to  mark  the  dates.  Harris's  letter 
is  received  on  the  18th  and  answered  immediately.  The  reply 
regrets  that  they  have  no  school  in  Ireland,  directs  the  expense 
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of  their  transmission  to  the  oiBce  in  London  to  be  paid. 
"  The  boy  might  be  sent  to  the  Rev,  A.  Preston,  Eilmeague, 
near  Naas,  who  has  already  some  boys  of  ours."  Had  the 
writer  been  any  one  else  bnt  a  member  of  the  •*  Irish  Cbarch 
Missions  Society,**  we  would  have  thought  that,  ignorant  of  the 
character  of  Preston,  supposing  his  school  to  be  an  ordinarjr 
Protestant  school,  and  nusled  by  the  mis-description  Hams 
gave^  by  whose  authority  does  not  appear,  he  had  committed 
the  child  to  the  care  of  Preston.  But  having  to  deal  with  a 
member  oF  that  notorious  body,  we  incline  to  think  that  it  was 
a  knowledge  of  Preston's  tenclencies  which  led  him  to  direct 
the  boy  to  be  sent  to  Kilmeague.  As  our  readers  may  not  know 
anything  of  Preston  we  shall  give  them  a  Kttle  information 
about  him.  This  person  was  very  successful  in  settling  .**  pious 
jgood  Protestants.**  on  a  certain  estate,  the  receipts  from 
which  were  not  thereby  increased,  having  previously  procured 
the  ejectment  of  a  considerable  number  of  Catholics  who  had 
holdings  and  whose  interests  the  landlord  had  to  buy  up.  -  He 
with  true  apostolic  zeal,  marched  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Orangemen  of  Kibneague  in  military  array  into  the  town  of 
Trim  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand.  Lest  this  might  not  be  cre- 
dited, we  give  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  a  briberv  com- 
mittee, 20th  August,  1835. 

Extract  from  Minutes  of  Evidence  of  Dr,  Robert  MuUen— page  47b. 

"  Question  8337 — You  h^ve  ffiven  us  an  accouDt  of  this  OfAnge 
force  ;  pray,  who  was  at  its  bead  ?  One  party  of  Orangemen  that 
came  from  Kilmeague  in  the  County  Kilaare  ;  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man was  at  their  head. 

"  Question  8338— It  was  not  a  Ori|cifix,  I  believe,  that  he  bad? 
He  had  a  pistol. 

«  Question  8339-^ Were  shots  discharged  by  these  fellows  at  night? 
There  were  some  shots  fired  during  the  election  bj  the  Orangemen." 

Such  is  the  teacher  those  iiaeii  select  for  the  youth  of  Ire- 
land. What  happy  days  will  there  be  in  this  country  wheo 
the  pupils  of  this  zealous  instructor,  impregnated  with  the  doc- 
trines he  has  laboured  to  instillf  oome  amongst  the  people  with 
whom  their  lot  in  Hfe  is  oast.  How  many  a  return  of  Dollys  Brae 
will  there  be  7  Yet  to  such  a  man  is  committed  the  children, 
whose  father  fought  bravely  and  loyally  for  his  Queeu  and  his 
country.  Where  are  his  '*  sacred  rights,"  which  a  grateful 
country  has  recognised,  and  the  recognitioQ  of  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty considered  deserving  of  her  Royal  sanction  ?  The  decieioa 
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of  the  Coart  of  Queen's  Bench,  by  a  distortion  of  principles 
and  a  perversion  of  reasoning,  is  interposed  between  iht  dead 
soldier  and  his  living  offspring,  making  the  bounty  of  his 
country,  his  torment  and  his  loss. 

Not  satisfied  with  one  child,  Preston  sought  for,  and  ob- 
tained the  Uiree.  More  generous  than  Miss  Siiepherd  he 
offers  to  take  them  for  "  a  few  shillings  a-year."  We  sliould 
observe  that  Harris  writes  to  Fishboume  under  date  23rd 
Mareli  two  letters.  One  of  these  b  answered  on  the  24<th,  the 
other  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month*  The  latter  of  Fish- 
bourne's  letters  authorises  the  sending  of  the  children  to 
Preston.  Canon  Grimley  who  was  then  acting  as  chaplain  to 
the  Catholic  soldiers  stationed  at  the  Boyal  Barracks,  knowing 
that  Kirley  had  been  a  Catholic,  knowing  that  his  wife  and 
children  were  regarded  as  Catholics,  and  treated  as  such,  and 
onderBtanding  that  the  children  were  about  being  sent  to 
schools  not  Catholic,  protests  against  **  any  attempt  to  pro- 
selytize these  children."  The  canon  rrfers  to  a  Protestant 
gentleman  of  Dundalk,  in  proof  of  the  Catholicity  of  poor  Kirley. 
Such  a  letter  wooki  naUually  create  surprise  in  the  mind  of 
the  man  who  off  hand  had  described  them  as  Protectant  on 
the  authority  of  the  person  who  brought  them,  whose  name 
the  gallant  major  does  not  mention,  and  would  excite  a  desire 
to  examine  into  the  matter,  or  at  least  to  lay  the  statement 
before  those  who  were  appointed  to  "  secure  such  prompt  and 
authentic  information  "  as  ''  may  prevent  the  wrong  applica- 
tion by  DMsrepresentatiou  or  otherwise "  of  this  fund.  Now 
remember  readers,  the  mother  is  a  lunatic,  committed  as  dan- 
gerous at  the  request  of  Major  Harris  who  had  waited  on 
Colonel  Browne  for  that  purpose. 

What  then  should  be  doneP  send  forward  the  note  as 
Major  Harris  did.  And  what  course  should  the  Commissioners 
pursue  P  To  us  it  would  anpear  that  they  should  have  ex- 
amined the  matter  fully*  They  should  have  called  in  the 
aasiaiance  of  the  officer  in  command  of  Kirley's  regiment,  or 
such  of  the  officecs  as  knew  hm ;  they  should  have  inquired 
what  religion  he  had  ppofessed,  what  religion  his  wife  pro- 
fessed — in  what  reUgion  the  cbiUron  were  brought  up.  These 
are  «di  matters  it  was  competent  lor  the  Commissioners  to  have 
done,  and  no  more  than  they  were  bound  to  do.  Now  let  us 
see  what  was  done  >-*-Major  Harris  sends  Canon  Grimley's 
note  to  Fishbourne,  in  compliance  with  his  promise  to  that 
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Rev.  gentleman.  But  in  the  letter  he  sent,  along  with  the 
enclosure,  he  states,  "  it  is  the  wish  still,  that  the  children 
should  be  brought  up  in  the  Protestant  faith.*'  "  The  wish  ;*' 
whose  wish  ? — Preston's,  Harris's,  Fiahboume's,  Ac. 

Whether  Fishbourne  ever  communicated  with  the  Commis- 
sioners at  all,  we  very  much  doubt ;  but  the  answer  returned 
was,  '*  that  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  having  decided  that 
the  surviving  parent  should  determine  the  religion  of  children, 
and  as  the  mother  of  the  children  in  question  must,  during  the 
two  years  she  has  been  receiving  relief,  and  while  still  sane, 
h.ave  brought  them  up  in  some  religious  faith,  the  Committee 
have  no  alternative  but  to  consider  that  as  the  faith  which  she 
(were  she  now  sane),  would  wish  that  they  should  be  educated 
in.'* 

A  very  proper  letter  truly,  and  quite  disregardful  of  Major 
Harris's  description  of  them  as  Protestants.  The  question 
then  was,  to  whom  should  they  apply  for  information,  and 
what  should  be  done  with  the  children  in  the  meanwhile?  It 
would  strike  one  that  the  letter  of  Fishbourne  should  have 
been  at  once  communicated  to  Canon  Grimley,  in  order  that 
he  might  show  what  religion  they  had  been  reared  in,  but  no 
such  communication  was  made  at  all.  The  next  thing  would 
have  been  to  enquire  at  the  place  at  which  Mrs.  Eirley  passed 
the  greater  portion  of  the  two  years,  during  which  she  was 
receiving  relief,  and,  while  still  sane,  what  religious  tenets  ^he 
and  her  children  had  professed,  and  what  religious  practices  they 
had  observed.  As  her  residence  had  been,  for  a  considerabfe 
time,  at  various  periods,  the  Penitentiary  at  Orangegorman,  we 
would  expect  to  find  Major  Harris  or  some  person  in  his 
behalf,  enquiring  at  the  prison  about  this  poor  woman.  Ac- 
cordingly we  do  find  the  Major  visiting  the  Governor  of  the 
prison,  informing  him  that  he  called  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  religion  of  the  children  of  the  woman  Kirley,  that  he  was 
anxious  to  do  something  for  them  on  the  part  of  the  Patriotic 
Fund  Committee.  The  governor  complied  with  his  wish,  and 
in  order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  as  to  verbal  statements, 
no  misrepresentation  of  what  he  said,  he  directed  Mr.  Warren, 
the  chief  clerk,  to  refer  to  the  registries,  which  he  did,  and  he 
traced  Kirley  and  her  children  back  in  the  Beggaf't  RegUtrf 
for  three  or  four  committals,  and  in  each  of  these  they  were 
described  as  "Roman  Catholics.*'  On  making  this  discovery 
the  Major  at  once  sent  a  telegram  to  Fishbourne,  informing 
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him  of  the  mistake  he  had  made  in  describing  the  children  as 
Protestant,  and  requesting  the  arrangement  with  Mr.  Preston 
might  be  altered^  and  the  children  sent  to  Roman  Catholic 
schools.  He  may  have  done  so,  but  we  can  find  no  trace  of 
the  letter,  for  the  next  letter  we  have  in  the  Appendix,  is  the 
8th  of  April,  detailing  what  had  occurred  in  the  interval, 
namely,  the  sending  of  the  children  to  Pre:<ton  of  the  pistol, 
and  with  him  we  believe  they  still  remain.  Now  Harris  knew 
CD  the  27th  (if  Fishbourne  did  not  also  know  it  on  the  same 
day),  that  the  Kirleys  had  been  entered  as  Catholics,  yet  he 
sent  them  to  Kilmeague  on  the  3 1st.  As  some  question  has 
arisen  about  the  object  of  Harris's  visit  to  the  Penitentiary, 
and  some  remarks  have  been  made  about  it  in  Mr.  BalPs 
letter,  we  think  it  right  to  give  Harrises  answer.     He  writes : 

•'  Dublin,  March  28th,  1858. 
'« 8ir — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  26th  instant,  together  with  a  copy  of  Mr.  Ball's  protest 
against  the  judgment  of  the  Royal  Coininissioners  of  the  Patriotic 
Fund,  as  laid  down  in  their  second  report  to  Uer  Majesty  the  Queen  ; 
and,  in  obedience  to  your  desire,  I  beg  now  to  offer  the  following 
observations  regarding  the  case  of  the  widow  and  three  children  of 
the  late  John  Kirley,  4  th  Dragoon  Quards,  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  Mr.  Ball  with  respect  to  myself.  It  is  well  known  to  yuu. 
8ir»  that  staff  officers  do  not  decide  on  what  is  to  be  done  with  orphan 
children  ;  that  they  make  their  reports  to  the  honorary  secretary, 
through  whom  they  receive  instructions.  Mr.  Ball  complains  that, 
on  the  I7th  of  March,  1857. 1  presented  Kirley's  children  as  Protes- 
tant. My  reply  is — I  was  governed  by  the  repeated  testimony  of 
Mrs.  Kirley's  own  mother  (a  Roman  Catholic),  ner  step-father,  and 
A  long  list  of  half  brothers  and  sisters  (not  children,  but  gi  own-up 
men  and  women),  and  also  of  the  little  orphans  themselves,  with  all 
of  whom  I  was  in  almost  daily  personal  communication  from  the 
time  of  Mrs.  Kirley's  committal.  (See  the  subsequent  certificates  of 
Margaret  Colvin  and  Margaret  Kirley  at  pages  55  and  59  of  the 
report).  This  ample  proof  was  abundantly  corroborated  by  Mrs  . 
Kirley's  rambling  ''  remarks,*'  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Synnott,  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Grimly,  4th  November,  1857,  though  subsequently  set 
aside,  many  days  afterwards,  by  Dr.  Banon's  disqualifying  certiticate. 
I  do  not  see,  in  my  letter  of  the  27th  March,  anything  that  should 
have  led  to  an  opposite  conclusion  from  that  which  I  adopted  on  such 
substantial  grounds.  Mrs.  Kirley  is  here  to  express  her  own  senti- 
ments of  religion,  past  and  present ;  Mr.  Canon  Grimley,  in  whose 
parish  she  resides,  is,  and  has  been  all  along,  as  well  aware  of  the 
fact  as  1  am.  With  regard  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Synnott,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix  II.  of  Doctor  Cullen  s  letter  to  Lord  St. 
Leonards,  it  is  calculated  to  mislead  and  do  mischief.  Mr.  Synnott 
was  not  justified  in  stating  that  the  object  of  my  visit  to  the  prison 
was  to  ascertain  the  religion  of  Kirley's  children ;  that  fact  was 
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previously  settled  in  my  mind  by  bettf^r  evidence  than  he  coold  give 
me ;  my  real  object  was  to  learn  whether  Mrs.  Kirley  was  herself 
in  a  fit  state  to  undertake  that  responsibility,  with  regard  to  her 
children's  removal  to  school,  which  others,  for  a  time,  were  obliged 
to  engage  in,  and  which  she  subsequently  acknowledged  and  approved 
in  terms  of  much  gratitude.  Mr.  Ball,  too,  is  himself  ia  error  when 
he  says,  I  traced  back  the  name  of  Mrs.  Kirley  and  her  children  ia 
the  Beggars'  Registry  for  three  or  four  separate  committiLls.  The 
name  of  Kirley  appears  but  once,  and  the  children  were  absent  from 
her  upon  that  occasion.  Bhe  was  entered  as  a  Roman  Catholic  it  is 
true,  out  as  she  was  received  into  prison  as  a  dangerous  lunatic, 
perhaps  Mr.  Ball  can  explain  upon  what  fair  authority  she  was  so 
entered.  These  observations  apply  equally  to  the  letter  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Thomas  White,  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain,  marked  3  in  the 
Appendix  of  Dr.  Cullen's  letter.  In  conclusion,  1  take  the  liberty 
to  observe  that  my  conduct  and  my  motives  may  be  misconoeiTed  or 
distorted  bv  others,  but  the  approbation  of  my  own  conaoiefice 
remains  undisturbed  in  this  matter ;  and  I  even  flatter  myself  into 
the  belief  that  the  thirty-five  Royal  Commissioners  who  have  signed 
the  Report  in  question,  will  not,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
case,  relinquish  the  opinions  they  have  subscribed  to  merely  to  adopt 
those  expressed  alone  by  Mr.  Ball,  and  that  they  will  still  jud^  roe 
to  be  deserving  of  protection  against  an  ill-placed,  and  1  trust  tt  will 
be  shown,  an  equally  ill-sustained  charge  of  proselytism,  or  of  parti- 
cipating in  any  of  the  religious  abuses  so  iVeely  applied  to  me  by  Mr. 
Ball  and  others  of  his  party. — I  have  the  honour  to  be  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

R.  R.  HARRIS,  Major  and  Staff  Officer  Pensioners. 
W.  H.  Mugford,  Esq  ,  19,  New-street,  Spring  Gardens,  London.** 

There  i2<  a  fish,  so  iiigeDious  in  its  method  of  self-preserva- 
tion, that  when  apprehensive  of  danger  it  darkens  with  an 
inky  fluid  the  water  near  the  place  where  it  reposes,  and  so 
escapes  the  attack  of  the  pursuer  :  thus  does  the  Major. 

"  Mr.  Ball  complains  that  on  the  17th  March,  1857, 1  represented 
Kirley's  children  as  Protestant.  My  reply  is,  I  was  governed  by  the 
repeated  testimony  of  Mrs.  Kirley*s  own  mother,  (a  Roman  Catholic) 
her  stepfather,  and  a  long  list  of  half-brothers  and  sisters  (not  chil- 
dren but  grown-up  men  and  women),  and  also  of  the  little  orphans 
themselves,  with  all  of  whom  I  was  in  almost  daily  personal  conimi:^ 
nication  from  the  time  of  Mrs.  Kirley*s  committal  (that  was  S5th 
March,  1857).  This  ample  proof  was  abundantly  corroborated  by 
Mrs.  Kirley*8  rambling  '*  remarks,"  alluded  to  bv  Mr.  Synnot  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Grimley,4th  Nov.,  1857,  though  subsequentlv  set  aaidei 
many  days  afterwards,  by  Dr.  Bauon's  disqualifying  certificate. " 

What  19  the  meaning  of  that  sentence?  Have  the  two  staff 
officers  combined  to  indite  sentences,  difficult  to  uuderaland, 
and  impossible  to  explain  ?     Is  thi^  obscurity  the  result  of 
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their  deficient  education,  or  of  their  desire  to  envelope  their 
meaning  in  a  mist  of  words  to  the  exclusion  of  all  sound  sense  ? 
When  Ormsby  wants  to  get  a  statement  verified,  he  procures  tes- 
timony to  whatever  is  true  in  it.  When  Harris  wauts  to  lead  the 
public  to  suppose  that  he  really  believed  what  he  wrote  on  the 
1 7th  March,  he  entangles  himself  in  such  a  mass  of  words, 
the  meaning  of  which  he  clearly  does  not  comprehend,  that 
those  who  are  interested  in  his  welfare,  can  with  difficulty, 
extricate  him  from  the  confusion  he  lumself  has  created.     If  it 
be  true  that  language  is  intended  to  conceal  what  one  means, 
then  has  Harris  given  a  very  strong  instance  of  its  adaptability, 
to  mystify.     But  as  grammarians  consider  language  to  be  the 
medium  of  conveying  to  others  the  ideas  which  operate  upon 
our  own  mind»,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  confusion  arises 
from  a  desire  to  escape  from  the  penalty  his    misconduct 
has  deserved.     The  "ample  proof    was    "abundantly  cor- 
roborated." What  is  this  "  ample  proof?"  is  it  that  the  grand- 
mother  who  has  not  the  means  of  supporting  them,  is  willing 
that  they  should  go  (to  school)  ?     First,  we  find  Mr.  Kirley  in 
the  receipt  of  8s.  6d.  per  week,  which  is  the  allowance  granted 
according  to  the  scale  to  Widows  of  Privates  mih/our  chiWren ; 
Mrs.  Kirley  had  but  CAree.     But  surely  after  Major  Harris  got 
Mrs.  Kirley  confined  as  a  "  dangerous  lunatic,*'  in  consequence 
of  her  intemperate  habits,  he  did  not  continue  the  allowance  to 
ber,  which  he  knew  would  be  useless,  and  surely  for  some  time 
previous  to  her  committal,  he,  knowing  the  character  of  the 
woman,  ought  not  to  have  given  ber  money  intended  for  the 
support  of  her  children,  which  he  well  knew  would  go  in  drink. 
Now,  if  he  gave  48.  6d.  a- week,  4rs.  being  the  allowance  for 
widows  without  children,   to   the  "natural   guardian,"   and 
informed  her  that  the  Kirleys  could  be  kept  at  a  day  school, 
the  Ck)mmi8sioners  defraying  the  weekly  expense,  he  would  have 
acted  rightly.  Had  he  done  this,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
she  could  have  said  she  was  unable  to  support  them  ;  however, 
when  she  expressed  her  willingnes.s  that   they  should  go   to 
school,  did  ic  necessarily  follow  that  that  meant  a  proselytising 
school  ?     The  Major  talks  of  step-sisters  and  brothers.     We 
would  not  give  much  for  their  testimony.   Mrs.  Kirley  had 
been  married  in   1844,  and  from  that  time  to   1857,  any  evi- 
dence tliere  is,  goes  to  prove  her  a  professing  and  practical 
Catholic;  tliese  step-relatives  did  not  see  much  of  her  during 
that  period,  she  was  with  her  husband  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     But  if  the  proof  were  "ample,"  it  did  not 
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require  "  corroboration,"  for  "  ample/'  means  "  sufficient  *' 
sufficient  is  enough — more  than  enough  is  too  much,  aud 
what  proves  too  much,  proves  nothings  but  the  "cor- 
roborating ample  proof/'  by  "  rambling  remarks,"  and  then 
setting  aside  the  whole  of  it  by  the  subsequent  certificate, 
leaves  us  completely  in  the  dark.  Is  it  the  ample  pniof,  or 
the  corroboration,  or  both,  that  is  set  aside  by  the  certificate? 
If  the  ample  proof  was  so  influenced,  the  children  should  have 
been  sent  to  a  Catholic  school.  If  the  ample  proof  required  cor- 
roboration,  and  that  corroboration  were  set  aside  by  the  certifi- 
cate, then  the  children,  like  criminals,  should  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  been  sent  to  Catholic  schools. 

If  anything  would  furnish  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  adher* 
ing 'strictly  to  truth  in  dealing  even  with  "Papists,"  it  is 
afforded  in  the  present  instance,  in  which  the  first  lie  has  had 
to  be  supported  by  many  more.  We  may  as  well  finish  this 
"ample  proof."  The  Major  refers  to  two  documents  in  the 
appendix.  The  children  were  sent  away  on  the  81st  March; 
on  the  20th  of  April,  he  sends  Fishbournea  declaration  signed 
by  the  grandmother,  giving  up  the  children  to  him,  dated 
26tli  March.  Why  was  not  that  declaration  sent  forward  be- 
fore, when  Harris  sent  Grimley's  letter,  or  when  told  by  Fish- 
bourne,  on  the  28th  March,  that  "The  grandmother,  with  whom 
they  appear  to  be  residing,  should  produce  certificates  as  to  the 
religious  instruction  they  were  under  ?"  The  only  reason  that 
can  be  given  is,  that  it  had  no  existence  at  the  time,  and  that 
it  was  written  on  the  receipt  of  Canon  Grimley's  letter,  dated 
19tli  April,  to  silence  all  questionings  and  antedated  as  an 
autliority  to  Harris  for  sending  the  children  to  Preston  on  the 
31st  March.  The  second  document  is  that  of  Margaret  Kirley, 
mother  of  the  children,  dated  13th  November.  Lest  there 
might  be  any  doubt  about  the  authenticity  of  the  signature,  the 
Major  sends  in  to  Ormsby  for  a  loan  of  one  of  his  truth-cer- 
tifying stafl"  sergeants,  to  witness,  in  conjunction  with  his  own 
staff  sergeant,  the  handwriting  of  the  deponent.  Not  content 
with  that,  he  gets  all  the  Colvins  to  certify,  13  days  after  the 
occurrence,  that  she  was  perfectly  calm,  cool,  and  collected  at 
the  time  when  she  did  an  act  which  they  did  not  see  her  do. 
"  Not  see  her  do !  how  do  you  know  ?*  Easily  enough  ;  if 
the}  had  see  her  .''ign,  their  certificate  would  have  been  of  the 
same  date  as  her  declaration,  and  witnessed  by  the  staff-ser- 
jeants.  Now,  her  declaration  is  the  13th  November,  their 
certificate  26th  November;  she  might  have  been  raving  mad 
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on  the  18th,  and  perfectly  sane  on  (he  26lh.  The  fact  is,  the 
children  have  been  kidnapped^  and  these  documents  are  got  up 
for  show.  We  would  not  be  astonished  to  find  each  of  these 
people  declaring  they  never  signed  such  documents  at  all — 
"  I  do  not  see  in  ray  letter  of  the  27th  March,  anything 
that  should  have  led  to  an  opposite  conclusion  from  that  which 
T  adopted  on  such  substantial  grounds/*  Nor  can  we,  for  we 
have  not  been  blessed  with  the  sight  of  it ;  we  did  think  there 
had  been  some  manipulation  of  the  evidence,  s>ome  "  suppres- 
sio  veri,"  if  not  "  suggestio  falsi/'  but  this  confirms  us,  for 
when  their  own  accomplice  refers  to  a  document,  which  has  not 
been  published,  as  calculated  to  justify  himself,  we  may  be 
tolerably  certain,  that  the  suppression  was  the  result  of  those 
across  the  channel,  fearing  that  in  his  justification  lav  their  own 
condemnation.  But  we  are  glad  to  know  that  as  all  the  parts 
of  letters  have  not  been  produced,  so  neither  have  all  the 
letters,  and  this  is  much  the  more  respectable  way  to  go  about 
the  matter,  much  better  tell  ihe  public  at  once,  that  they  will 
get  no  satisfaction,  than  while  pretending  to  satisfy  them, 
really  to  deceive  them.  Yet  all  these  letters  in  their  entirety 
were  circulated  amongst  the  Commissioners.  We  are  surpris- 
ed that  they  would  have  allowed  the  suppression  of  a  single 
sentence ;  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  Prince  Albert  signed 
a  report,  in  the  manufacturing  of  which  such  tinkering  is 
manifest.  We  wonder  his  artisiic  eye  did  not  detect  the  vio- 
lation  of  every  rule  which  govern  a  production  like  this ;  we 
wonder  he  did  not  feel  that  his  own  character,  private  and 
public,  as  a  man  and  as  a  Prince,  was  at  stake,  that  the  dignity 
of  his  Queen  and  his  wife  is  insulted,  by  the  attempt  to  palm 
these  fables  as  facts.  If  the  Prince  Consort  had  read  that 
report,  its  appendix  and  the  charges  of  the  Archbishop,  which 
evoked  it,  we  feel  assured  that  he  would  not  have  signed 
it.  We  regret  that  he  did  not  read  it  before  he  gave 
it  the  sanction  of  his  illustrious  name.  We  cannot  trust  our- 
selves, to  speak  upon  the  blameable  confidence  which  was 
reposed  in  the  framers  of  that  report.  Up  to  this,  at  all  events, 
it  is  shewn  pretty  clearly  that  Fishbourne  is  the  Royal  Com- 
missioner, for  we  have  not  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
appendix  met  with  the  name  of  Lefroy.  After  that  mesmeric 
sentence,  the  Major  proceeds  in  the^e  words  : — 

"Mr.  Synnot  was  not  justified  in  stating  that  the  object  of  my 
▼isit  to  the  prison  was  to  ascertain  the  religion  of  Kirley's  children  ; 
that  fact  was  previously  settled  in  my  mind  by  better  evidence  than 
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he  oould  give  me  ;  my  reel  object  wat  to  learn  wbether  Birf .  Rirlej 
wat  herself  in  a  fit  state  to  undertake  that  reiponsibilltj  with  regard 
to  removing  her  children  to  school,  which  others,  for  a  time,  were 
obliged  to  engage  in,  and  which  she  sabsequentlj  acknowledged  and 
approved  in  teroM  of  much  gratitude. " 

It  is  quite  clear  to  ua,  but  only  after  an  attentive  ptudj  of 
this  specimen,  that  Harris  had  two  objects,  a  pretended  oneand 
a  real  one.  The  pretended  one  he  told  Mr.  Synnott  and  the 
poor  simple  governor  unversed  in  military  diplomacy  believed 
all  the  Major  said,  got  dowa  Mr  Warren  to  look  through  the 
registries,  and  gave  himself  a  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble,  for 
the  Major's  real  object  was  something  else,  as  he  has  just  told 
us.  '*  Mr.  Ball,  too  is  himself  in  error  when  he  says  /traced 
back  the  name  of  Mrs  Kirley  in  the  beggars'  registry  for  three 
or  four  separate  committals.  The  nanie  of  KirUy  appears  bat 
once  and  the  children  were  absent  from  her.  She  was  entered 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  it  is  true,  but  as  she  was  received  into 
prison  as  a  dangerous  lunatic,  perhaps  Mr.  Ball  can  explain 
upon  what  fair  authority  she  was  so  entered." 

Perhaps  the  Major  thinks  himself  very  clever  with  his  little 
bit  of  special  pleading.  An  omission  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ball  is 
caught  at  with  that  eagerness  with  which  drowning  men  are 
usually  represented  as  catching  at  straws,  but  as  the  straw 
though  specifically  lighter  than  water  and  thus  able  to  float  on 
the  surface,  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  agonised  grasp,  and 
both  sink,  so  the  Maiors  fact  as  a  fact  might  stand  good» 
but  the  moment  he  seeks  to  rest  his  presumptive  ignorance 
upon  it,  that  moment  its  strength  fails  and  down  goes  the 
Major.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Major  did  not  trace  Mrs. 
Kirley  at  all.  Mr.  Warren  the  Chief  Clerk  did  that,  but  the 
Major  was  quite  satisfied.  •'  The  name  of  Kirley  appears  but 
once'^  Is  this  we  ask  worthy  **  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  ?" 
Surely  you  know  it  is  not  for  a  name  we  are  seeking.  A  name 
cannot  have  a  religion,  you  know  the  Une  "  whats  in  a  name"  frc. 
Mrs  Kirley  a  Catholic  in  the  penitentiair  would  be  a  Catholic 
though  entered  as  '*  Margaret  M'Cormick*'  or  **  Curley*  either. 
Look  to  the  appendix  44;  you  will  find  a  return  of  the  number 
of  times  Kirley  was  in  prison  from  the  7th  March  to  25th 
December  1856,  and  each  time  she  had  two  of  her  children 
with  her.  The  rest  of  the  letter  is  occupied  with  self  laudation. 
Eetuming  from  the  little  episode  we  shall  resume.  On  the 
19th  April  Canon  Grimley,  not  havine  received  any  communi- 
cation conveying  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  upon  the 
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case  he  hftd  submitted  to  their  coneickration^  writes  again.  His 
letter  is  enclosed  by  Harris  to  Fishboarne  accompanied  bj  a 
letter,  the  declaration  of  the  suspicious  date,  and  a  letter  of  a 
suspicious  import.  The  former  is  the  declaration  of  the  grand- 
mothar.  "  As  the  natural  guardian  of  &c.  I  hereby  declare 
my  intention  to  bring  them  up  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and  fn- 
struct  and  empower  Major  Harris  to  deal  with  them  aecor- 
diuglj"  This  declaration  is  only  a  declaration  of  a  present 
intention  to  bring  them  up  for  the  future  Protestants.  Had 
they  been  Protestants  such  a  declaration  would  have  been  un* 
necessary.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  very  proofs  adduced 
in  vindication  combine  to  condemn  them,  and  then  the  date> 
why  so  long  kept  back?  We  are  surrounded  by  mystery,  we 
wish  we  could  find  the  key.  The  letter  is  from  Holden,  beginning 
*' Dear  Sir,"  containing  a  statement  that  the  children  had  been 
at  theCoombe  school, and  winding  up  with  a  alap  at  '•Popery." 

The  Major^s  letter  to  Canon  Grimley  we  treated  of  in  our 
former  paper,  and  there  recorded  our  opinion  of  its  character. 
SufBce  it  then  on  the  present  occasion  to  say  that  that  letter 
was  written  without  any  instruction  froia  Fishboarne,  aft  least 
it  would  appear  so,  but  it  is  the  letter  of  the  Commissioners, 
foir  they  have  not  censured  the  writer  of  it. 

There  are  some  letters  about  allowance,  by  which  it  would 
seem  that  Harris  wished  to  give  Mrs.  Kirley  the  full  allowance  as 
though  she  had  her  children  with  her,  while Fishboume  consents 
to  give  her  only  5s.  and  a  suit  of  clothes.  Superintendant  C.  F. 
M'Cartliy,  finds  that  Margaret  Jane  Kirley  attended  the  Combe 
School  from  16th  November  1856,  to  March  10th  1857, yet  she 
was  in  Grangegorman  almost  the  whole  month  of  December. 
Jane  attended  from  September  Srd.  to  March  1857,  she  being 
at  the  same  time  committed  with  her  mother  to  the  Peuiten- 
tiary  five  times,  four  periods  of  fourteen  days  and  one  of  seven 
days. 

ITie  next  is  Mrs-  Kirleys  own  declaration  that  she  was  always 
a  Protestant,  and  that  her  three  children  were  also  Protestants, 
The  report  says  "  she  was  bom  a  Protestant."  Her  father  and 
mother  were  both  Catholics,  as  appears  by  an  extract  from*  the 
registry  of  marriages,  kept  in  the  Catholic  Cathedral,  Longford, 
wluch  is  given  at  page  102  of  tlie  Archbishop's  pamphlet,  and 
is  as  follows : — 

"  It  appears  from  tlie  Rcgislrj  kept  in  St.  MeKs  Oatbolic  C^hecbraU 
Loogfor4»  that  John  M'Cormick  aud  Margaret  Reynolds  were  mar- 
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ried  according  to  the  rite  of  the  Catholic  Church,  od  the  29th  daj 
of  October,  1820. 

WitneaseB,    S  Tfrbhce  Reynolds. 

'      (  MlCHARL   BbynOLDS. 

Gbboobt  Torkb, 
Roman  Oatfaolic  Adminifitrator. 
LoDgford,  22nd  December,  1657* 

Mrs  Kirley  was  married  according  to  the  Catholic  rite 
in  the  same  church  as  appears  by  the  registry,  an  extract  from 
which  is  furnished  in  the  same  page. 

'*  It  appears  from  the  Registry  kept  in  St.  Mel's  Catholic  Cathe- 
dral, Longford,  that  Private  John  Kirley,  of  the  4th  Dragoon 
Guards,  Orderly  in  the  Military  Hospital,  Longford,  was  married 
according  to  the  rite  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  Aiargaret  M'Cormick 
on  the  1 0th  day  of  September,  1844. 

r  James  Ebllt,  of  the  Band 
Witnesses,  <      4th  Dragoon  Guards. 
(.Catbbiiinb  Moobb. 

Gbboobt  Tobbb, 
Roman  Catholic  Administrator. 
Longford,  8rd  December,  1857." 

Mrs.  Kirley  declared  herself  a  Catholic  when  living  in  Island- 
street.  Margaret  Jane  said  she  had  received  the  Sacraments  ; 
these  two  facts  are  deposed  to  by  Mary  Lalor,  a  copy  of  whose 
deposition  sworn  before  Alderman  Farrell  will  be  found  at 
page  ]  07,  of  the  pamphlet. 

*'  I,  Mary  Lalor,  of  Ecclin  Lane,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare 
that  I  am  very  intimately  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Kirley,  widow  of  the 
late  Private  kirley,  of  the  4th  Dragoons ;  that  she  lived  with  me 
in  the  same  house  in  Island  Street ;  that  I  heard  her  declare  that  she 
was  a  Roman  Catholic ;  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  I  asked  her  why 
her  children  were  attending  the  Protestant  school  on  the  Coombe. 
she  answered  that  it  was  only  for  the  bread  they  went,  that  it  was 
not  with  her  will ;  that  from  the  time  of  her  marriage  she  was 
always  a  Roman  Catholic.  I  knew  Margaret  Jane  Kirley,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Kirley.  I  heard  Margaret  Jane  say,  that  when  ill  in  hos- 
pital, she  received  the  Sacraments  from  the  Catholic  Priest.  I  do 
solemnly  declare,  that  I  always  looked  upon  Mrs.  Kirley  and  her 
children  as  Roman  Catholics." 

Declared  before  F.  Farrell,  Esq.,  justice  of  county  Dublin,  29th 
March,  1858. 

Mrs.  Kirley's  mother  says  that  Mrs.  Kirley  changed  for  the  par- 
pose  of  getting  married.  Three  of  her  children  were  baptised  in 
the  Catholic  Church  as  proved  by  extracts  from  registries 
given  at  p.  108,  and  were  put  to  the  Convent  school  at  Duudalk. 

"John  Kirley,  son  of  John  and  Margaret  Kirley  (formerly  M'Cor- 
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mick),  was  bora  on  the  lOtb  daj  of  ApriU  1847»  and  baptized  on, 
the  dOth  day  of  April,  1847»  io  St.  Barnabas'b  Catholic  Church 
Nottingham,  by  me, 

John  J.  Mollioan. 

Sponsor,  Mark  Oiluoan. 

Nottingbam,  I2th  December,  1867." 

*«  Alice  Kirley,  daughter  of  John  and  Margaret  Kirley  (formerly 
M'Cormick),  was  born  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1849,  and  baptized 
on  the  10th  day  of  June,  1849,  in  St.  Wilfrid's  Catholic  Church, 
Hulme,  Manchester,  by  me, 

Law.  TooLe. 

A^w^m^^^      f  Edwabd  Clarks. 

Sponsors.     |j^^.  Smith." 

<«  Francis  Kirley,  son  of  John  and  Margaret  Kirley  (formerly 
M*Cormick),  was  born  on  the  16th  day  of  April,  1851,  and  baptized 
on  the  11th  day  of  May,  1851,  in  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church, 
Birmingham,  by  me, 

Bernard  Iyrrb, 

Missionary  Apostolic. 

Sponsors,     [^^^^^  q^^^^. 
Birmingham,  22nd  December,  1857." 

''St.  Malachi's, 
«  October  26,  1857. 
''Mt  Lord  Arcbbishof, 

"  In  reply  to  your  Grace's  kind  letter,  which  I  received  this  mor* 
niog,  I  beg  to  say  that  Margaret,  Patrick,  and  Alice  Kirley  attended 
our  schools  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  1854. 
The  father,  a  soldier,  brought  them  himself,  and  was  most  anxious 
they  should  be  instructed  in  the  Catholic  religion. 

(Signed)        «Sr.  M.  db  Salbs  Viqnb." 

With  regard  to  the  children  going  to  the  Coombe  School  it 
is  the  best  proof  that  they  were  Catholics.  For  Catholics  that 
school  and  others  of  a  similar  character  were  established  ;  to 
deprive  them  of  their  faith  ifi  the  sole  object  of  these  institutions. 
Every  inducement  is  offered  to  these  poor  children,  nay  we 
have  heard  that  violence  is  sometimes  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  possession  of  them. 

Thus  contradicted  in  her  statement  that  statement  is  certi- 
fied by  all  the  Colvins,  the  value  of  such  verification  we  leave 
the  reader  to  estimate. 

There  is  a  certificate  from  Mistress  Mills,  saying  that  Mrs. 
Kirley  had  attended  a  Sunday  school  between  1837,  and  1840. 
It  is  not  material ;  the  next,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kingston^  we 
give  in  full : — 
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AsMeld,  Harold's  Gross, 

December  Srd,  1857. 
My  Lord, 

1  trust  the  circmnstances  of  the  case  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take 
in  writing  to  you.  Having  seen  in  the  *•  Freeman's  Journal "  of 
the  24th  ult.,  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed  b^the  Roman  Oatholic 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  your  Lordship,  in  whiob  mention  is  made 
of  the  Widow  Kirley,  she  being  a  parishioner  of  mine,  I  was  led  to 
enquire  from  her  the  trutli  of  the  allegations  of  Archbishop  Cullen 
respecting  her.  I  send  you  a  brief  summary  of  the  statement  made 
to  me  by  Mrs.  Kirley  in  presence  of  her  own  mother,  who  certainly 
did  not  express  dissent,  rather  appeared  to  concur  in  what  was  said 
by  her  daughter.  The  Widow  Kirley  said  she  is,  and  atways  ban 
been,  a  Protestant,  and  never  professed  herself  a  Roman  Catholic 
8he  told  me  ehe  was  living  in  Dundalk  when  the  news  reached  her  of 
her  husband's  death.  On  being  then  asked  by  the  gentleman  who 
eave  her  the  information,  what  she  intended  to  do  she  replied,  "Qod 
IS  good,  and  He  will  provide  for  me  and  my  children  i  as  long  as  He 
leaves  me  my  health  and  my  senses  I  have  no  fear,  and  I  will  brin^ 
up  my  children  as  I  was  brought  up  myself  in  the  Protestant  faith.** 
With  that  determination  she  left  Dundalk  and  came  up  to  Dublin, 
in  the  suburbs  of  which  she  lived,  and  sent  her  children  to  Protestant 
schools.  They  were  attending  the  Protestant  Bagged  School  on  the 
Ooombe  when  she  first  manifested  an  aberration  of  intellect.  She 
went  to  the  school  one  day  to  bring  home  her  children,  and  was 
proceeding  with  them  home  when  she  was  taken  up  by  a  policeman 
who  charged  her  as  beine  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  She  and 
her  children  were  committed  to  Qrangegerman  Penitentiary,  and 
there  entered,  (as  appears  by  the  registnr,)  Roman  Catholics.  But 
of  such  entry  she  declares  she  knew  nothing,  nor  by.  whose  direction 
she  was  so  entered.  (Query — By  whose  authority  was  such  entry 
made?)  She  also  says  that  when  taken  to  mass  she  recollects  having 
knelt  down  in  her  seat  with  her  back  to  the  altar,  and  she  heard  an 
officer  of  the  prison  say,  '^that  woman  is  a  Protestant  for  no 
Catholic  would  do  what  she  has  now  done."  She  was  afraid  to 
refuse  going  to  mass,  for  she  was  told,  (but  by  whom  she  does  not 
recollect,)  <'that  if  she  did  not  she  would  be  fed  on  bread  and  water 
and  would  not  be  allowed  to  see  her  children.*'  Be  it  observed  it 
was  not  pecuniary  distress  which  caused  her  to  be  committed  to  prison, 
for  when  taken  up  she  had  on  her  person  £2  2s«  6d.  besides  some  cop- 
pers. Her  subsequent  committals  to  Qrangegorman  Penitentiary  were 
occasioned  by  manifestations  of  insanity,  until  at  lengrth  she  was 
placed  in  the  lunatic  department.  When,  in  the  providmiee  of  Ood, 
bar  senses  were  restored  to  her  she  had  her  children  placed  under 
Protestant  care  and  instruction.  She  further  told  me  that  some 
weeks  ago  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grimley,  Roman  Catholic  priest,  sent  for 
her  and  required  her  to  sign  a  paper,  promising  her  if  At  would 
sign  the  p^r  he  would  take  good  care  of  her  and  her  ehildren.  She 
refused  and  did  not  sign,  nor  did  she  know  what  was  in  the  paper.  On 
another  occasion  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kenedy,  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
importuned  her  to  sign  a  paper,  and  made  her  a  similar  promise ; 
but  she  absolutely  refused.     She  also  told  me  that  during  the  Ufr> 
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time  of  her  husband  out  of  her  children,  with  the  knowledge  and 
concarrence  of  her  husband,  was  baptised  by  a  Protestant  clergyman. 
It  it,  my  Lord,  quite  apparent  what  a  ^lender  foundation  Archbishop 
Collen  has  had  for  his  mighty  fabric  in  connection  with  the  Widow 
Kirley  and  her  children.  If  your  Lordship  considers  the  facts  I 
have  herein  stated  of  any  ralue  in  the  consideration  of  the  caste  you 
are  at  perfeel  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  ]^lease  of  this  letter. 

I  am>  &c. 

Thomas  Kingston, 

Vicar  of  St.  James',  Dublin. 

To  put  a  climax  to  the  long  series  of  misrepresent atidn, 
sneering,  insolence  and  falsehood,  which  characterize  the  case 
of  the  Kirleys,  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  farni«h  a  docaraeiit 
in  which  all  four  attributes  are  combined.  Notwithstanding, 
we  find  a  document  composed  of  such  ingredients  in  the  letter 
of  Vicar  Kingston.  Whether  this  letter  be  the  intention  of 
a  '*  mifld  diseased/'  or  the  production  of  a  mind  debased,  we 
shall  not  pause  to  consider;  enough  for  us  that  it  is  false  in  al- 
most every  particular^  and  foully  false  as  to  that  portion  of  it 
in  which  it  is  aought  to  sully  the  good  name  of  an  upright, 
honourable^  and  useful  official,  by  insinuating  that  in  the  dis- 
charge of  bis  office,  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  made  the 
tool  of  any  sect  or  of  any  party,  (Query  by  whose  authority?). 
Fie  on  you  Mr.  Kingston.  These  are  your  wordf .  Had  they 
been  the  expression  of  the  poor  lunatic,  we  would  have  passed 
them  over,  and  even  coming  from  you  they  are  not  worth  much 
notice.  Thej  are  referred  to,  to  be  contradicted.  Had  you 
the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  not  to  speidc  of  those  of  a  Christian, 
if  these  two  characters  can  ever  be  separated,  you  would  not  think 
upon  the  exparte  statement  of  a  person  who  had  been  in  confine^ 
went  as  a  **  dangerous  lunatic*  of  maligning  the  motives  and 
aspersing  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman  who  fills  an  important 
office  and  discharges  its  onerous  duties  with  zeal  and  efficiency. 
We  shall  now  consider  the  letter  tn  detail,  "  she  never  pro- 
fessed herself  a  Koman  Catholic,'*  we  proved  false  by  Har- 
ris's letter.  "The  grandmother  of  the  children  informs  me  that 
Sergeant  Kirley  was  a  Boman  Catholic,  and  Margaret  Kirley 
brought  up  as  a  Protestant.  But  as  it  is  contrary  to  custom 
to  DMrry  two  persons  of  different  religion,  the  latter  ekan^ed 
for  the  purpose  of  the  ceremony." — Extract  from  Harris's 
leUer,  S^tb  March,  1857.  "  She  was  taken  up  by  a  police- 
man who  chained  her  as  being  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
She  and  ier  children  were  committed  to  Grangegorman  Peni^ 
tcntiary."    There  is  no  date  given,  so  we  cannot  positively 
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cleii;  the  statement.  It  is,  however^  highly  improbable  thai 
her  children  would  be  cominitted  along  with  the  mother,  she 
being  charged  a.**  drunk.  -When  the  report  appeared,  persons 
were  struck  by  Kingston's  allegations  and  Dr.  Grey,  one  o( 
the  Board  of  Superintendence  of  the  Penitentiary,  drew  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Synnott,  the  governor,  to  the  *'  facts  "  therein 
stated.    The  following  is  Mr.  Synnott's  reply  :— 

''  Grangegorman  Prison,  Dublin, 
*'3l8t  March,  1858. 
"  Drab  Dr.  Gray, 

"  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter  which,  in  joor 
official  capacity,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Superintendence  of 
City  of  Dublin  Prisons,  jou  forwarded  to  me  on  last  night,  together 
with  the  Second  Report  of  the  Rojal  Commissioners  of  the  Patriotic 
Fund ;  and  as  jou  directed,  I  have  read  over,  with  particular  atten- 
tion, the  passages  marked  by  jou  1,  2,  3,  4, 5,  in  the  Appendix  45,  at 
page  62  in  that  document.     Permit  me  here  to  thank  jou,  as  the 

Sovernor  of  this  institution,  for  giving  the  opportunity  of  contra- 
icting  the  many,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  ^oss  misrepresentation! 
made  oy  Margaret  Eirley,  lately  a  prisoner  m  that  establishment. 

"  The  Appendix  above  referred  to  is  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  J. 
Kingston,  Yicar  cf  St.  James's,  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Lord  St.  Leonards,  in  the  first  passage  of  which  it  is  stated  that, 
*  Mrs.  Kirley  and  her  children  were  committed  to  Grangeeorman 
Prison,  and  there  entered  (as  appears  by  the  registry)  Komaa 
Catholics,  but  of  such  entry  she  declares  she  knew  nothing,  nor  bj 
whose  directions  she  was  so  entered.' 

•'(Qw^ry.— By  whose  authority  was  such  entry  made.") 

*'  Answer, — By  the  authority  of  Margaret  Kirley  to  the  R^strar, 
who,  as  you  desire  to  know  his  name  and  character,  is  a  Mr.  Warren, 
a  highly  respectable  and  respected  officer,  who,  for  twenty-one  years, 
has  nlled  the  office  without  the  slightest  stain  or  imputation  being 
cast  upon  him  in  any  respect,  and  I  may  further  add,  by  religious 
profession  an  Episcopalian  Protestant.  The  assistant  clerk  in  the 
office,  too,  has  a  distinct  recollection  of  this  woman  entering  herself 
on  the  books  6f  this  prison  as  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  and,  if  necessarj, 
as  you  seem  to  think  it  may  be  hereafter,  the  statements  of  these 
officers  can  be  verified  on  oath. 

"  Second. — She  also  says  that  when  taken  to  Mass  she  recollects 
having  knelt  down  in  her  seat  with  her  back  to  the  altar,  and  she 
heard  an  official  of  the  prison  say ;  *  That  woman  is  a  Protestant, 
for  no  Catholic  would  do  what  she  has  done.* 

**  Answer. — None  of  the  officers  have  the  slightest  recollection  of 
this  circumstance  occurring,  nor  do  I  believe  a  word  of  it,  for  the 
prisoners  are  regularly  marched  to  their  respective  places  of  worship 
bv  the  officers  in  charge  of  their  class,  and  when  they  enter  the 
church  or  chapel,  they  take  their  places  next  to  each  other,  and  it 
would,  indeed,  be  an  unseemly  affair  to  see  one  of  them  sitting  with 
her  face  to  the  prisoners  and  her  back  to  the  altar. 

"  Third. — She  was  afraid  to  refuse  going  to  Mass,  for  "she  was 
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told  (bot  bj  whom  she  does  not  recollect)  that  if  she  did  not,  she 
woald  be  fed  on  bread  and  water^  and  woald  not  be  allowed  to  see 
her  children  " 

**  Answer, — The  officers  of  the  prison  have  been  assembled  and 
interrogated  opoo  this  point,  and  ail  utterly  deny  their  knowledge  of 
such  a  matter.  On  the  contrary,  they  all,  both  Proteittants  and 
Catholics,  say  that  when  the  chapel  bell  rung,  she  went  like  the 
other  prisoners  to  Mass.  Her  incarceration  was  generally  fourteen 
days  at  a  time ;  and  she  could,  upon  any  of  these  occasions,  have 
herself  entered  with  respect  to  religion  in  any  way  she  pleased.  Her 
children,  as  she  was  committed  for  vagrancy,  were  always  left  with 
her,  as  are  the  children  of  all  vagrants,  both  Protestants  and 
Catholics. 

«*  Fourth. — '  Be  it  observed,  it  was  not  pecuniary  distress  which 
caused  her  to  be  committed  to  prison,  for  when  taken  up  she  had  on 
her  person  £2  2s.  6d.,  besides  some  copper.* 

**  Arutoer, — The  prison  officers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  search  this 
woman,  know  nothing  of  the  affair,  nor  is  there  any  record  in  the 
books:  it  is  simply  untrue. 

**  Fifth Her  subsequent  committals  to   Grangegorman   prison 

were  occasioned  bp  manifestations  of  insanity,  until  at  lecgth  she 
was  placed  in  the  lunatic  department. 

**  Answer, — This  statement  is  also  untrue ;  she  never  was  commit- 
ted to  this  prison  for  anything  but  vagrancy,  except  on  the  last 
occasion  (March,  1857,)  when  she  was  committed  as  a  *  dangerous 
lunatic,*  and,  as  I  understood  from  Major  Harris,  at  his  request,  be 
having  waited  upon  Police  Commissioner  Colonel  Browne  for  that 
purpose,  her  intemperate  tendencies,  as  I  also  understood  from  that 
gentleman,  being  the  occasion  of  her  lunacy. 

**  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  state  that  I  trust  this  letter  will 
satbfy  your  mind  that  there  has  been  no  violation  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  of  this  prison.  If,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  think  otherwise,  and  deem  an  investigation  necessary,  I  assure 
you  the  officers  will  not  shrink  from  it,  but  rather  court  the  most 
searching  inquiry  into  their  conduct,  having  no  fear  of  the  result. 

"  Should  you  require  any  further  information  on  this  unpleasant 
subject,  it  shall  be  most  cheerfully  afforded  by, 
"Dear  Dr.  Gray, 

"  Your's  very  truly, 

"Thomas  L.  Stnnott, 
•'  John  Gray,  Esq.,  *'  Governor. 

"  etc.,     etc.,    etc., 

" FreemarCe  Journal" 

Copy  of  Mrs,  BawUna'  Answer, 

'*  Grangegorman  Penitentiary, 
"March  31, 1658. 
<<Dbab  Sib, 

*  In  reply  to  your  favour  of  yesterday,  I  beg  to  acquaint  you  that 
I  have  this  morning  examined   the  deputy-matron,  and  every  sub- 
matron  of  the  prison,  on  thesubjeot  of  the  following  extract  from 
50 
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the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Patriottc  Fund:  '  She  mm 
afVaid  to  refuse  going  to  Ma^s,  for  she  was  told  (but  br  whom  sb« 
does  not  recollect)  that  if  she  did  not,  she  would  be  fed  on  bread 
and  water,  and  would  not  be  allowed  to  see  her  children.' 

'*I  have  read  this  extract  to  the  matrons  assembled  tofftther,  and 
the  decided  reply  of  each  was^  that  no  sueh  threat  haa  ever  been 
used  by  them  to  Mrs.  Kirley  nor  to  any  other  prisoner.  I  never 
heard  of  any  such  threat,  or  I  should  have  felt  It  my  duty  to  have 
brought  it  at  once  before  the  Board  of  Superintendence,  and  cer* 
tainly  I  never  myself  used  any  language  to  a  prisoner  that  ooold  bo 
80  construed. 

<*  I  am,  dear  Sir» 

**  Your  obedient  servant, 

*'  Mabian  Bawliks,  Matron. 

"  To  Dr.  Gray,  etc.,  etc." 

The  charge  against  the  Kev.  Messieurs  Kennedy  and  Grimley 
is  positively  denied  bj  both  these  gentlemen.  As  to  the  child 
being  baptised  by  a  Protestant  clergyman  we  honestly  confess 
we  know  nothing.  If  it  be  the  child  bom  at  Leith  it  was  not 
there  baptised  a  Catholic,  for  there  was  no  Catholic  priest  or 
chapel  in  the  district. 

We  shall  close  Mrs.  Kirley's  case  by  inserting  an  extract 
from  the  Archbishop's  second  letter,  in  answer  to  the  report, 
on  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  Catholic  soldiers.  We  do  so 
in  this  place  as  it  will  serve  as  a  comment  on  the  case,  we  have  just 
been  considering,  and  an  introduction  to  the  one  we  are  dov 
about  to  enter  upon. 

"  It  is  fVesh  in  the  minds  of  every  one  that  for  the  past  the  rights 
of  Catholic  soldiers  and  sailors  were  not  held  sacred.  ThoMfh 
fighting  with  undaunted  courage  for  their  country,  it  was  penal  for 
them  to  practise  their  religion  during  life,  and  they  were  left  at  the 
hour  of  death  without  any  spiritual  assistance.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Irish  Catholics  have  shed  their  blood  for  the  glory  of 
England  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  nothing  was  done  in  past 
times  to  provide  for  the  salvation  of  their  immortal  souls.  Things 
are  now  greatly  improved,  but  many  grounds  of  complaint  still 
remain,  and  a  great  deal  is  to  be  done  before  the  Catholic  soldier  can 
be  said  to  be  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  his  Protestant  companion. 
There  are  no  regular  Catholic  chaplains ;  no  Catholic  cbapeTs  in  the 
barracks;  no  military  schools  or  orphanages,  to  which  Catholic 
children  can  be  safely  sent ;  and  Oathoiie  sailors  whilst  engaged  in 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  empire,  are  still  left  without  any  religious 
provision  whatsoever.  Tour  Lordship  will  easily  understand  how 
afflicting  this  state  of  things  must  be  to  Catholics,  who  believe  thattbere 
is  but  one  true  faith,  and  know  that  they  are  obliged  to  live  up  to 
the  teaching  of  that  faith,  in  order  to  secure  the  salvation  of  meir 
immortal  souls.  Men  not  having  any  definite  syatem  of  belief,  and 
not  attaching  much  importance  to  any  creed,  or  to  religious  obttr- 
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▼aacefl*  may  b«  indifftarent  as  to  the  edacation  of  their  ohildreD,  and 
think  it  bo  grieyance  to  be  left  without  any  religious  worship.  Of 
course  their  indifitBrenoe  in  regard  to  the  edacation  cf  their  children 
will  be  increased  if  they  belicTe  thst  they  can  be  saved  in  the  profes- 
sion of  any  religion^  or  that  one  religion  is  as  good  for  them  as 
another.  Such  men  may  be  considered  as  espressing  no  wish 
regarding  the  religion  of  their  children.  But  the  case  is  different 
with  Oauolics :  their  opinions  are  decided,  and  they  must  always 
feel  the  greatest  anxiety,  if  their  children  be  exposed  to  lose  the 
true  faitn,  or  to  be  separated  from  that  Church  out  of  whose  pale 
there  u  no  salvation. 

But  returning  to  the  present  question^  as  her  gracious  Majesty 
declares  that  Catholic  soldiers  have  sacred  rights,  we  may  ask  what 
these  rights  are.  I  submit  that  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  them 
is  that  a  Oatholic  soldier  falling  in  battle  should  have  it  in  his  power 
to  secure  to  his  children  the  faith  in  which  they  were  baptized,  and 
in  which  he  wished  them  to  be  brought  up,  and  without  which  he 
believed  they  could  not  be  saved,  ue  should  be  enabled  to  die  in 
the  conviction  that  the  country  to  which  he  has  given  his  life  will 
receive  his  children,  and  |piard  for  them  as  jealously  as  he  should 
have  done,  the  only  inheritance  he  has  to  leave  them.  If  a  Oatholic 
soldier  expiring  on  the  field  were  to  take  by  the  hand  an 
officer  whose  life  he  had  saved  at  the  cost  of  his  own,  and  coniure 
him  to  see  that  his  orphan  children  should  be  educated  in  the  faith 
of  their  father,  I  think  too  highly  of  human  nature  to  believe  that 
the  sternest  Protestant  living  would  not  in  such  a  case  preserve 
those  children  firom  contact  with  any  influenoe  that  might  change  or 
weaken  their  religion.  Is  the  case  different,  when  he  bequeaths 
them,  not  to  this  or  that  officer,  but  to  his  country  and  his  sovereign  ? 
But  let  us  suppose  our  dying  soldier  unabl«  to  speak :  if  the  captain, 
for  whose  l\h  ne  has  thus  given  his  own,  and  whom  we  still  assume 
to  be  a  Protestant  of  no  doubtful  hue,  well  knows  the  humble  hero 
to  have  been  as  loyal  to  the  Oatholic  faith  as  he  had  been  true  to  his 
colours^  well  knows  him  to  have  incurred  cruel  penalties  for  the  sake 
of  educating  his  children  in  that  faith  ;  what  viewsy  my  Lord,  may  I 
be  allowed  to  ask,  would  he  take  of  the  riffhts,  the  "  sacred  righU," 
of  his  dying  soldier  ?  Would  he  say :  **  My  poor  friend  has  given 
his  life  in  my  defence :  his  wish  throughout  li&  was  to  preserve  his 
faith  and  hand  it  down  to  his  children:  death,  incurred  in  my 
service,  has  stopped  his  utterance  before  he  oould  give  expression  to 
his  wish :  and  I  am  therefore  at  liberty  to  contemn  and  to  defeat  it  ?  *' 
Could  he  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say  this,  it  would  be  an 
argument  that  the  curse  of  Nabuchodonosor  had  fallen  upon  him— 
that  in  very  deed  the  heart  of  a  man  had  been  taken  from  him, 
and  that  he  had  received  the  heart  of  a  beast.  Again,  my  Lord, 
sabstitute  the  country  for  the  captain,  and  are  the  rights  and  duties 
different  ? 

Without  entering  into  further  discussion,  I  may  take  it  as  admitted 
ikat  the  Commissioners  representii^  the  country  are  guardians  of 
the  '*  sacred  rights  "  of  Catholics  who  have  fallen  in  battle ;  that 
one  of  the  most  sacred  of  those  rights  is  the  education  of  Oatholic 
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orphans  according  to  the  Irishes  of  their  parent ;  that  the  Commii- 
sioners,  thus  standing  in  the  place  of  a  parent^  are  boand  to  act  io 
every  particular  towards  the  orphans  as  their  natural  father  woM 
have  done  ;  and  that  their  duty  so  to  act  is  the  same,  whether  it  arise 
from  express  direction  or  from  necessary  implication.  And  if  tbe 
rif^hts  we  treat  of  be  to  sacred,  no  oppressive  rule  of  law,  and  abort 
all,  no  arbitrary  regulations  of  individuals,  should  turn  aside  the 
consolations  of  charity  from  the  death^bed  of  the  Catholic  soldier 
and  from  tiic  cradle  of  his  orphan.  The  same  justice,  which  makft 
h\s  informal  will  as  regular  and  powerful  an  instrument  aa  any  that 
your  Lordship  ever  drew  or  certified  should  interfere  to  protect  his 
sacred  rights  from  confiscation  by  rules,  minutes,  or  regulations.  If 
the  Catholic  soldier  say  to  you:  I  have  married  a  thriftless  and 
dis-ipatcd  xufe:  her  desire  of  indulging  in  spirituous  liquors  maj 
induce  her  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder  the  faith  of  her  children,  for 
money  to  enable  her  to  indulge  her  wicked  propensities :  her  habits 
of  intemperance  may  lead  her  to  the  workhouse,  the  prison,  or  tbe 
lunatic  asylum.  I  got  my  children  baptized  in  the  Catholic  church ; 
while  I  could  I  gave  them  Catholic  education :  will  my  country  con- 
tinue to  do  80  after  my  death  in  her  service  ?  it  is  my  last  wish^t 
is  my  sacred  right.  Shall  my  right  be  defeated  in  consequence  of 
the  lunacy  or  intemperance  of  my  wife  ?  shall  my  children  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  Protestant  minister,  to  be  educated  in  a  religion 
contrary  to  my  own  ?  Or  suppose  he  should  say  :  I  have  married  a 
wife  ;  she  is  an  ignomnt,  uneducated  woman,  and  evinces  great  vaciUa* 
tion  r/ganHng  the  care  of  her  children — ( Second  Report,  par.  33 ;) 
will  you  see  that  the  children  I  leave  to  my  country  shall  be  educated 
as  Catholics — it  is  my  wish — is  it  not  my  right? — 

Will  you  answer :  It  is  in  truth  your  right,  but  the  decision  in  Alicia 
Race's  case  stands  in  your  way — and  then  there  is  a  minute  of  the 
Commissioners  that  cannot  be  gotten  over  :  in  some  way  or  another, 
which  can  be  properly  explained  no  doubt,  when  your  widow  comes 
to  apply  for  relief,  she  will  meet  with  a  Protestant  clergyman  in  the 
first  instance  (Appendix  to  Report  No.  49,  52,  etc.  ;)  her  mind  is 
weak  by  nature  or  weakened  by  poverty  ;  he  will  acquire  influence, 
ascendency,  dominion :  she  will  transfer  your  children  in  due  form 
to  him,  and  that  will  bring  them  within  the  rule  of  the  decision  io 
the  Queen's  Bench,  Your  rights  are  undoubted,  but  all  the  chances 
are  against  you  ;  the  law  indeed  will  be  respected — nothing  unfair 
will  be  done ;  but  the  rule  in  Alicia  Race's  case,  and  the  minutes  <d 
the  Commissioners — these  are  inflexible.  Die  in  peace,  but  your 
children  must  be  Protestants.  If  they  be  in  India  they  will  be  con- 
signed to  a  Protestant  orphanage ;  if  at  home,  they  will  be  placed  in 
the  Duke  of  York's  school,  or  the  Hibernian  school,  where  apostacy 
is  of  frequent  occurrence,  or  sent  to  some  other  school  in  which, 
according  to  Captain  Fisbboume,  the  **  teaching  is  Protestant;  "  or 
the  choice  of  a  school  for  them  will  be  left  to  a  Protestant  clergyman, 
who  will  hand  them  over  to  the  sister  of  a  Protestant  schoolmaster, 
and  keep  them  under  his  own  immediate  superintendence  (Appendix 
to  Report,  No.  49.)  My  Lord,  was  it  upon  this  understanding  that 
we  gave  our  money  and  our  blood  ?     We  did  not  weigh  the  one  in  a 
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kair  bidnnee,  or  measare  the  other  in  a  graduated  glass ;  and  we 
did  not  expect  that  we  should  have  reason  to  complain,  or  that  in 
case  such  reason  should  exist,  our  complaints  would  be  met  wilh 
special  pleading  and  the  manipulation  of  evidence." 

We  shall  now  consider  the  case  of  Mrs.  Norris.  A  Catho- 
lic herself,  the  widow  of  a  Catholic  soldier,  her  children  were 
seized  upon  by  a  parson,  placed  at  an  asylum  devoted  to  Pro- 
testant purposes,  when  rescued  by  the  mother  were  retaken 
by  the  parson,  committed  to  the  care  of  a  Protestant  school- 
mistress under  tiie  control  and  supervision  of  this  parsoti , 
every  effort  which  the  wretched  mother  made  to  regain  her 
daughter,  (happily  the  son  is  safe,)  defeated  by  forms  not  used 
in  cajjes  of  application  by  Catholics  for  admission  to  Protestant 
Schools  until  worn,  out  by  anxiety  of  mind  operating  on  a 
weakened  frame,  and  that  again  re-acting  on  her  menial 
faculties,  she  yielded  her  daughter  to  the  staff-officer  to  be  sent 
to  Hampstead.  The  decision  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  case,  for  all  the  iniquity  we  shall 
presently  detail,  was  perpetrated  before  that  decision  was  made. 
Looking  at  this  case  in  an  ordinary  pointof  view,  it  seems  to  us 
not  probable  that  a  Catholic  would  select  a  Protestant  School 
in  preference  to  one  of  her  own  persuasion  for  the  education 
of  her  children  supposing  no  inducement  to  be  held  out 
to  her  to  do  so,  and  no  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  her 

Eursuing  that  course  which  appears  to  us  the  natural  one  for 
er  to  pursue.  We  say  it  is  not  probable  that  siie  would  have 
acted  as  she  is  represented  to  have  done  supposing  that  she 
got  fair  play.  Now  the  question  before  the  public  is,  did  she 
get  fair  play.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  she  did  not. 
It  is  not  from  extrinsic  documents,  nor  from  private  informa- 
tion, that  we  have  come  to  that  opinion,  but  simply  upon  the 
facts  set  out  in  the  Report  and  the  appendix.  From  the 
meagre  details  furnished  in  the  appendix,  we  glean  the  follow- 
ing  facts,  which  we  shall  relate  before  entering  into  an  exa- 
mination of  the  documents  which  are  published  in  the  appen- 
dix as  forming  the  correspondence  upon  this  case.  Incident- 
ally we  may  mention  that  the  first  application  of  Mrs.  Norris 
to  the  Commissioners  for  a  recognition  of  her  claim  is  not  in- 
cluded, so  that  we  are  left  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
period  at  which  she  first  applied  to  be  put  on  the  pension  list 
of  the  Patriotic  Fund.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  something 
more  than  extracts  of  those  interesting  letters  from  Mr.  Hare 
have  not  been  produced ;  information  too  full  could  not  bo 
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Siven  on  matters  of  8uch  grave  importance,  involving,  tn  thfy 
0,  questions  of  the  deepest  interest  as  well  to  the  adminis- 
trators as  to  the  recipients  of  the  nation's  bounty.  From  these 
documents,  however,  we  collect  the  following  history.  On 
the  12th  July,  1856-7,  Mr.  Hare  informs  Captain  Fishboome 
that  he  placed  the  little  daughter  of  Mrs.  Norris  at  a  certain 
orphanage.  The  mother  took  her  home,  but  Mr.  Hare  after- 
wards placed  her  with  a  Miss  Shepherd,  and  asked  permission 
to  place  the  little  boy,  who  was  about  six  years  of  age,  with 
his  sister.  This  permission  Captain  Fishboume  at  once  grants. 
On  the  1st  August,  1856,  Mrs.  Noiris  put  her  mark  to  a  dc- 
tition,  certified  by  Canon  Grimley,  requesting  to  have  her 
daughter  sent  to  St.  Clare's  orphanage.  That  petition  was 
forwarded  to  Mr.  John  Ball,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  Under- 
secretary for  the  Colonies,  and  one  of  the  Royal  Commissioners. 
Mr.  Ball  being  on  the  Continent,  did  not  get  this  petition 
until  his  return  in  September.  He  at  once  sent  it  to  Captain 
Fishbourne.  This  memorial  was  sent  to  Parson  Hare.  The 
letter  accompanying  that  memorial  is  not  published,  and  a  blank 
seems  to  occur  here,  for  there  are  two  letters  from  Hare,  the 
19th  and  25th  September,  and  no  letter  from  Fishbourne.  Mr. 
Ball  not  receiving  any  reply  to  his  note,  and  having  been  spoken 
to,  when  in  Ireland,  on  the  subject,  wrote  again  on  the  4th 
November,  calling  Fishbourne  s  attention  to  the  fact  that  no 
answer  had  been  received  by  Mrs.  Korris.  To  that  note  Fish- 
bourne replies,  stating  that  the  memorial  had  been  sent  to 
Mrs.  Norris.  The  first  reply  that  Mrs.  Norris  received  directly 
from  the  office  was  a  note  dated  "  5th  November/'  and  signed 
"  Mugford."     On  the  13th  of  that  month,  Mrs.  Norris  again 

Eetitioncd  to  have  her  child  sent  to  Harold's  Cross,  her  letter 
eiug  certified  by  Alderman  Eeynolds.  To  that  petition  came 
the  reply  that  her  petition  should  have  been  forwarded  throng^ 
the  Staff-Officer  of  Pensioners.  She  does  so,  and  the  Staff- 
Officer  writes  that  she  wants  to  have  her  child  sent  to  Baggot- 
street  Convent.  Presentation  papers  had  been  applied  for  by 
Captain  Fishbourne,  and  when  he  got  them,  he  would  send  two 
of  them  signed.  Meantime  whilst  all  these  proceedings  weregoing 
forward,  Mrs.  Norris  had  got  married,  but  unfortunately  the  man 
of  her  choice  had  then  living  a  prior  claimant  on  his  purse 
and  his  affections.  In  pursuance  of  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
Committee,  made  in  contemplation  of  a  second  marriage  on 
the  part  of  those  in  receipt  of  relief  from  the  fond,  she  lost 
her  pension.     But  on  the  production  of  the  letter  from  Cap- 
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tain  Mansfield^  she  is  approved  for  half  allowance.  On  the 
10th  January,  she  forwards  a  petition  to  some  person,  the 
name  is  not  given,  signed  with  her  name,  asking  to  have  her  child 
placed  at  the  Loudon  Infant  Home.  This  is  communicated  to 
Ormsby,  who  gets  the  woman  to  sign  the  form,  appendix  14, 
and  to  the  letter  which  he  writes  on  the  80th  January,  Fish- 
bourne  sends  an  answer  on  the  2nd  February,  ordering  the 
child  and  mother  to  be  sent  up  to  London  and  the  expenses 
of  both  paid,  and  money  given  to  the  mother  to  pay  her  pass- 
age back.  These  things  were  done,  the  child  is  in  Hampstead, 
the  mother  in  the  grave. 

Such  is  the  state  of  things  presented  by  the  appendix.  Now 
let  us  see  what  the  report  says.  The  italics  are  our  own,  and 
ire  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  reader's  attention 
to  that  particular  point  which,  out  of  the  appendix,  we  are 
able  to  contradict.  The  report  says — "  It  there  (in  the  ap- 
pendix) appears  that  Mrs.  Norris  had  placed  her  daughter  in 
May,  1856,  in  charge  of  the  managers  of  the  General  Orphan 
Home  in  Dublin,  from  which  place  she  was  removed  by  her 
mother  at  t^hoee  earnest  request,  to  the  Rev.  William  Hare, 
military  chaplain,  she,  together  with  her  brother,  was  then 
placed  under  the  care  of  Mis»s  Shepherd  a  Protestant."  Now 
let  us  see  how  that  is  verified  by  the  appendix.  In  the-  letter 
of  Mr.  Hare  dated  12th  July,  we  find  the  following : — 

Dublin  nth  July,  1856-7. 

•'/  same  time  ago  placed  two  orphan  children  of  Crimean  soldiers^ 
Mary  Ann  Norris  and  Agnes  Amett^  yiii(}er  th««are  of  the  guardians 
of  the  CkneriU  Orphan  Uome  Eichmond  Street,  Portobeno,  by  whom 
they  were  given  id  charge  to  a  woman  named  Mrs.  CoHins,  living  in 
Bride-street,  Dublin,  there  being  no  institution  for  the  reception  of 
female  orphans.  Mrs.  Norris,  thinking  that  her  child  was  not  pro- 
perly taken  care  of,  and  especially  that  ner  education  was  neglected, 
took  her  away  from  Mrs.  Collins  without  consulting  ony  one,  and  on 
her  own  responsibility.  /  did  not  by  any  means  approve  of  this  sum- 
mary method  of  proceeding,  but  on  inquiry  1  found  the  poor  woman 
had  someground  of  complaint,  as,  in  point  of  fact,  her  child  had  never 
been  sent  to  any  day-school  since  she  had  been  with  Mrs.  Collins, 
though  at  her  request. 

'*  /  have  found  in  my  own  neighbourhood  a  person  named  Miss  She/.* 
herd,  who  u  disposed  to  take  charge  of  these  two  Mldren,  and  of  any 
others  who  we  may  wish  to  entrust  to  her.  Miss  Shepherd  is  the  sis- 
ter  of  the  schooknaster  of  Harold's  Cross.  She  is  highly  recommen- 
ded to  me  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  ;  she  lives  within  a  few  doors 
of  the  parish  school,  where  the  children  under  her  care  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  attending  both  during  the  week  and  on  Sunday; 
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the  locality  is  healthy,  being  out  of  the  town  ;  and  the  children  would 
be  under  my  own  immediate  superintendence.  If  you  approve  of 
the  above  arrangement  being  made,  I  mil  have  it  carried  into  effect  im- 
mediately,*' 

Apart  from  the  palpable  contradiction  given  by  the  letter 
to  the  statements  in  the  report,  it  would  strike  a  person  as 
rather  odd  that  a  Catholic  should  seek  out  and  earnestly  requeH 
a  Protestant  minister  to  place  her  children  at  a  Protestant 
school,  tlieir  being  numbers  of  priests  in  Dublin  who  have 
opportunities  of  placing  children  at  schools.  But  the  fact  is 
patent  from  Harems  letter  that  he  placed  the  children  at  this 
home,  and  he  does  not  say  when  more  precisely  than  by  say- 
ing "  sometime  ago."  The  mother's  name  is  not  mentioned  as 
assenting,  her  authority  is  not  referred  to,  and  the  only  act 
which  we  find  that  mother  doing,  is  taking  away  the  girl  from 
the  woman  to  whom  she  had  been  confided,  of  which  Hare  did 
not  approve,  but  which  showed  clearly  her  disapproval  of  the 
steps  that  had  been  taken.  As  to  her  placing  the  children 
with  Miss  Shepherd,  that  is  clearly  false.  Flare  found  out  and 
recommended  Miss  Shepherd,  and  in  his  letter  he  does  not 
say  that  the  mother  asked  him  or  authorised  him  to  place  her 
children  with  Miss  Shepherd.  Why  it  is  that  this  Hare 
should  be  so  much  interested  about  these  children,  so  anxious 
that  they  should  be  brought  within  the  influence  of  Miss 
Sheplierd's  pious  ministration  as  to  agree  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference between  the  fund  allowance  and  Miss  Shepherd's 
demand  by  a  private  subscription,  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to  find 
out.  Had  a  priest  so  acted  with  regard  to  Protestant  children 
we  should  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  he  desired  to  make  pro- 
selytes of  them,  but  as  Hare  was  acting  for  the  Patriotic  Fund, 
of  which  the  moneys  were  always  disbursed,  "  with  even-handed 
justice  and  complete  impartiality/'  we  cannot  atribute  to  him 
any  such  j)urpose.  We  shall  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  form 
their  own  judgment.  The  next  sentence  in  the  report  is  as 
follows : — 

"Early  in  September  of  the  same  year,  a  paper  dated  Aoeust  1st, 
signed  by  Mrs.  Norris,  Mark,  requesting  to  have  her  girl  placed  in 
St.  Clare's  Orphan  House  Harold's  Cross,  was  received  at  this  office. 
This  request  was  not  then  acted  on,  as  Mrs.  Norris  had  in  the  interm 
placed  her  child  under  the  care  above  stated,  and  as  she  did  not  ex- 
press any  wish  for  her  child's  removal  although  informed  of  the  request 
that  had  been  made  in  her  name,** 

We  see  plainly  what  Fishbourne  is  driving  at,  but  we  cannot 
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undertake  to  explain  letters  which  are  not  printed  in  the  veri- 
fying appendix;  by  a  reference  to  that  letter  of  Hare,  it  will  be 
Serceived  that  the  application  to  have  the  children  placed  with 
liss  Shepherd,  is  dated  VZlA  July,  1856-7,  the  answer  grant- 
ing the  application,  is  dated  ibtA  July,  1856.  How  Fishbourne 
can  say  that  these  dates  are  "in  the  interim/'  as  regards  the 
Is^  Augmtt  and  the  5th  November,  we  know  not ;  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  account  for  these  errors  is,  that  now  as 
ever,  truth  will  out,  suppress  it  though  we  may.  But  let  us 
ask  why  the  petition  of  Mrs  Norris  was  allowed  to  remain 
unanswered  from  the  8th  September,  to  the  5th  November? 
Mr.  Hare's  application  is  answered  in  due  course  of  post,  but 
the  petition,  certified  by  a  Catholic  priest,  and  forwarded  to 
the  office  by  one  of  the  Commissioners,  is  quite  unattended  to 
for  two  months,  then  not  noticed  until  the  Commissioner  writes 
again,  and  then  his  note  is  answerd  with  a  lie  ;  this  would  seem 
to  contradict  the  assertion  with  regard  to  the  unvarying  atten- 
sion  which  the  applications  of  Catholics  have  received,  when 
we  find  a  Commissioner,  because  he  is  a  Catholic,  snubbed  by 
his  servant.  If  a  gentleman  request  a  domestic  servant  to  do 
something,  which  apart  from  such  request  he  is  bound  to  do,  that 
servant  neglects  that  reciuest,  and  when  again  spoken  to,  says  he 
has  done,  not  what  he  was  asked,  but  something  else,  and  in 
eo  doing  lies,  he  ought  not  to  be  retained  in  any  service.  Such  is 
the  case  here.  We  wonder  is  lying  consistent  with  the  char- 
acter of  an  "  officer  and  a  gentlemen.''  But  Fishbourne  knew 
he  was  quite  safe  from  censure.  There  were  not  three  Roman 
Catholics  on  the  Commission.  It  is  then  clear  that  it  is  not 
the  fact  that  "  Mrs.  Norris  had,  in  the  interim,  placed  her 
children,  &c.*'  With  regard  to  her  not  expressing  a  wish  to  have 
her  child  removed,  &c.,  we  think  it  is  pretty  plain,  that  she 
did,  and,  notwithstunding  the  insinuation  that  is  thrown  out 
of  improper  interference  on  the  part  of  Canon  Grimley,  the 
charge  being,  that  he  used  her  name  without  her  sanction.  Such 
an  imputation  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  docrines  of  the 
I.  C.  M.  B.  C,  who  teach  that  lying,  cheating,  robbery,  mur- 
der, &c.,  are  the  principal  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
amongst  the  chief  practices  of  its  members.  .The  imputation 
is  wholly  false,  and  could  emanate  only  from  a  jaundiced  mind, 
which  tinges  everything  around,  with  tiie  hue  of  its  own  dis- 
temper There  is  no  mention  made  of  the  part  which  Mr. 
Ball  took  in  this  matter,  no  mention  of  sending  the  memorial 
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and  the  Cominissionera'  letter  to  Pmboii  Hare,  or  of  bii 
"  questioning  "  her,  or  of  the  falsehood  which  the  parson  writes 
when  he  says  •*  not  receiving  any  answer  to  this  applicatioD  *it 
aeked  to  have  her  little  girl  placed  with  Miss  Shepherd."  This 
Hare  only  knew  of  the  metnorial  on  the  10th  of  September,  yet 
he  has  the  face  to  make  the  at>ove,  statement  when  be 
knew  the  girl  was  at  Miss  Shepherd's  in  July  There  were  a 
great  many  forms  to  be  gone  through,  when  the  child  was  to 
be  sent  to  a  Catholic  school.  She  must  apply  to  the  staff  officer. 
Hare  got  his  request  at  once.  We  think  we  cannot  do  better 
than  here  to  give  the  language  of  the  Archbishop  on  the  latter 
portion  of  this  distressing  case : — 

**  I  now  apply  myself  to  the  remainder  of  the  case,  every  portion 
of  which  is  atfected  by  the  saspicion  attaching  to  its  oommeaoemeDt 
When  Mr.  Hare  is  the  applicant^  things  run  smoothly,  and  without 
reference  to  OommissioDers,  committees,  clerk  of  committee,  or  sUiF 
officer.  When  Mrs.  Norris  is  applicant,  the  rules  of  the  service  be- 
come stem  and  complicated  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  intelligence 
and  strength  of  the  widow.  The  clerk  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Mug* 
ford,  directs  her  *'t/she  wishes  to  remove  her  child,*'  to  apply  to  the 
ctaff  officer,  who  will  write  to  Captain  Fishbourne,  who  will  obtaia 
the  decision  of  the  Committee.  In  her  bewildermeaty  or  perhaps 
from  a  reluctance  to  be  *•  questioned"  and  "pressed,"  Mrs.  Norris 
applies  to  Mr.  Mugford  himself,  evidently  interpreting  his  former 
letter  as  a  refusal.  Mr.  Mugford,  however,  adheres  to  the  iaflezible 
rule,  and  directs  her  once  more  to  communicate  with  the  staff  officer* 
8he  does  so  accordin^^ly,  and  upon  the  occasion  of  this  third  appli- 
cation, her  request  is,  that  her  children  be  sent  to  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  in  Baggot-atreet.  Lest  anv  doubt  should  remain  upon  the 
matter,  the  poor  woman  is  again  subjected  to  the  *»  question,-  and 
persists  in  her  choice  of  the  Baggot^treet  orphanage.  Captain  Fbb> 
bourne's  letter  (  Ap.  to  report.  No.  60)  appears  to  have  sometbiiy 
mysterious  in  it,  stating  as  it  does,  that  the  child  Maryanne  Norris 
was  under  seven  years  of  affe,  whereas  she  was  more  than  nine  ;*  and 
speaking  of  a  memorial  of  Mrs.  Norris  to  have  her  child  placed  at 
Miss  Shepherd's,  of  the  existence  of  which  memorial  there  is  bo  eri* 
dence  whatever. 

Meanwhile,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  having  failed  through  some  mis- 
chance to  forward  the  mysterious  presentation  forms,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  send  a  second  letter  to  them  before  the  memorial  can  be 
granted,  and  a  second  letter  is  dispatched  in  two  days  after  the  for- 
mal  wishes  of  the  applicant  had  been  extracted  by  another  application 
of  the  *'  question."  The  presentation  forms  at  length  arrive,  and  the 
presenUtion  itself  is  actually  made  out,  when  Mrs,  Norris,  under 
what  influences  besides  those  of  weariness  and  disappointment  God 

•  Maryanne  Norris  was  baptized  on  the  18th  July,  1847,  in  Ches- 
ter, by  the  Rev.  Canon  Carbery ;  so  that  she  was  mne  years  and  fir% 
months  old  when  Captain  Fishbourne  states  that  she  was  not  seven! 
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alone  can  tell  as  yet,  alters  her  request,  and  seeks  admission  for  the 
orphan  into  the  mmpstead  school.  It  is  remaiicable  that  the  report 
does  not  explam  how  this  last  reonest  came  into  Captain  Fishbourne's 
hands,  to  whom  it  was  addressea,  and  by  whom  forwarded.  Every 
other  document  received  from  her  is  attested  with  her  mark  ;  this 
alone  is  represented  to  have  been  signed  by  her.  Why  she  speaks  of 
the  Hampetead  school  now  for  the  first  time,  or  who  it  was  that  sug- 
gested it  to  her,  we  hare  no  means  of  discovering.  I  formerly  in- 
quired by  what  agency,  or  by  what  official,  she  was  induced  to  chanee 
her  mind,  and  my  question  remains  to  be  answered  still,  though  the 
Appendix  throws  great  light  on  the  matter.  The  Hampstead  school 
did  not  occur  to  her  by  mtuition,  nor  is  her  violent  and  decided 
change  of  purpose  referable  to  vacillation  or  caprice :  for  it  is  one 
thing  to  waver  between  two  Catholic  schools  in  Dublin,  and  another 
thing  to  choose  a  Protestant  school  in  England,  of  which  she  herself 
oouid  have  no  knowledge. 

Observe  the  sequel.  It  did  not  occur  to  Captain  Fishbourne  to 
forward  the  new  memorial  to  Canon  Grimley,  who  certified  her  first 
application,  with  a  view  to  his  **  questioning"  and  *' pressing*'  her,  so 
as  to  discover  whether  the  memorial  which  bore  her  signature  bad 
been  previously  read  and  explained  to  her.  But  perhaps  it  is  allowed 
to  stand  over  for  a  moath  or  to  ?  Far  fV'on  it.  At  all  event*,  we 
are  bound  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Mugford  is  desired  to  inform  her  that 
her  applieation  is  irregular,  that  it  should  have  been  forwarded 
through  the  staff  ofBcM*,  and  that  the  Committee  ore  us  decided  not 
to  relax  thehr  role  in  this  instance  ae  ihej  were  in  the  instance  of  her 
first,  second,  and  third  application.  By  no  means.  "  Facta  est 
Imsc  lex  omnibus  non  tibi.**  The  rule  was  inflexible  when  the  child 
was  to  be  sent  to  a  Catholic  school,  hut  it  does  not  hold  where  the 
application  refers  to  a  Protestant  school.  Captain  Fislrboume  (  Ap. 
No.  67)  f<M^ards  the  letter  himself  to  Major  Ormsby,  stating  that 
the  presentation  had  been  abeadv  obtained  (  why  was  it  not  already 
forwarded  ?)  but  that  as  the  ehtld  was  not  as  yet  im  tnmate  of  the  in- 
stitution, the  Committee  would  give  her  mother  an  opportunity  of 
choosing  a  school  for  her.  May  we  not  doubt  whether  the  Committee 
was  ever  consulted  on  the  matter  ?  At  the  same  time  he  enolosai  a 
vrritten  engagement  to  be  signed  by  Mrs.  Norris,  binding  her  to 
abide  by  tlus  last  engagement,  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  the 
teshohing  in  the  Hampstead  school  was  purely  Protestant.  Captain 
Fisbbonme  and  Major  Ormsby  claim  great  credit  for  having  infor- 
med Mrs.  Norris  that  tiie  Hampstead  institution  was  Protestant. 
Truly,  a  man  does  not  need  to  be  an  abstract  of  official  virtue,  in  or* 
der  to  explain  to  a  woman  who  does  not  know  how  to  read,  a  doeu- 
ment  she  is  required  to  sign  ;  and  this  was  in  fact  the  only  thing  dons 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Norris.  The  Royal  Commissioners  have  very 
uDnecessarily  identified  themselves  with  these  transactions,  when, 
speaking  of  themselves,  they  say  that,  in  ^is  oas  eat  all  events,  '*  VIV' 
erinced  no  desire  to  proseljrtixe.  In  ray  conscience  I  acquit  them  «f 
participation  at  the  time  in  every  little  overt  or  covert  act  of  treason 
agiUDst  human  nature  ;  but  if  they  persist  in  adhering  to  the  Report 
vrith  all  its  iniquities  upon  its  head,  are  ihej  not  accessaries  after  the 
f»ct,  if  ever  there  were  such  ? 
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The  case  is  near  its  end.  On  the  SOth  January  Major  Ornahj 
C  Ap.  68)  forwards  to  London  the  last  application  with  its  irrevocable 
engagement ;  and  on  the  2nd  February  the  request  is  carried  into 
effect  (  Ap.  69).  The  memorial  for  presentation  to  a  Catholic  school 
is  under  consideration  for  five  months ;  it  is  defeated  bj  a  breach  of 
official  duty  almost  without  example,  or  by  the  stringency  of  rules 
that  seem  to  exist  only  for  the  Catholic  ;  whereas  the  application 
for  admission  to  a  Protestant  school  is  granted  after  just  three  weeks 
of  easy  and  unembarrassed  routine  from  date  of  the  application,  but 
probably  within  a  much  shorter  term  from  the  day  when  it  was  re- 
ceived by  Captain  Fishbourne." 

So  ends  Mrs.  Norris,  She  is  dead — and  when  that  day 
comes,  as  assuredly  it  will,  when  Elare  and  Fisiibourne  shall 
stand  before  their  God,  the  truth  will  then  appear,  for  no  re> 
port  *' verified  by  the  appendix,**  will  avail.  Incidentally,  the 
following  cashes  are  mentioned  i — 

'*  At  great  risk  of  wearying  your  Lordship,  I  am  bound  to  notice 
some  other  cases  which  are  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Report.  1  allude  to  the  cases  of  Bridget  Byan,  Agnes  Amott, 
and  Anne  Kyle.  I  shall  take  them  in  their  order.  The  only  men- 
tion made  of  the  first  two  occurs  in  the  letter  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hare, 
of  the  25th  September,  1656,  Appendix  53  to  Second  Report,  in 
which  Mr.  Hare  states :  "  I  have  this  day  made  application  to  Major 
Ormsby  for  payment  for  the  first  quarter  for  Bridget  Ryan,  Agnes 
Arnott,  and  Anne  Kyle,  under  the  care  of  Miss  Shepherd,  Harold's 
Cross,  and  for  William  Norris,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Magee  in  the  same 
district."  The  names  Bridget  Ryan  and  Anne  Kyle  sufficiently  in- 
dicate a  Catholic  parentage,  and  it  remains  to  be  explained  who  th^y 
are,  and  bow  they  came  into  Mr.  Hare's  hands.  As  to  Agnes  Arnott 
thus  casually  mentioned,  I  find  that  her  father,  although  a  Protes- 
tant, wished  to  have  his  child  baptized  and  brought  up  a  Catholic,  and 
in  fact  the  child  was  baptised  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  Tougbal 
(  Doc.  No.  22).  It  also  appears  that  Arnott  after  his  wife'sdeath.  con- 
tinued in  the  determination  to  educate  his  child  a  Catholic,  and  that 
when  leaving  for  the  East,  he  confided  his  orphan  to  a  Mrs.Gregorr, 
also  a  Catholic  now  in  Dublin,  with  strict  injunctions  to  have  her  edu- 
cated in  the  Catholic  faith.  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  Mrs. 
Gregory  herself  that,  under  the  pressure  of  want  and  inability  to  sup- 
port her  charge,  she  was  induced  to  relinquish  her  to  Mr.  Hare. 
Plow  Mrs.  Gregory  was  neither  the  natural  nor  the  testamentary 
guardian  of  the  child,  and  she  was  recognized,  whereas  Canon  Grim- 
fey  was  denied  recognition  on  the  ground  that  be  was  not  such  guar- 
dian. To  proceed,  however  ;  Mrs.  Gregory  touched  with  remorse 
for  her  breach  of  faith  with  the  deceased,  and  for  her  breach  of  higher 
obligations  still  with  God,  is  anxious  to  repair  the  evil  she  has  done, 
and  Mrs  Minchin,  the  maternal  aunt  of  the  orphan,  applies  to  have 
the  child  removed  to  a  Catholic  school,  and  her  application  is  rejected. 
What  becomes  of  the  Queen's  Bench  decision  ?  'l*be  Protestant  father 
of  the  child  wished  to  have  her  reared  a  Catholic  ;  he  and  her  Ca- 
tholic mother  got  her  baptized  a  Catholic ;  her  mother's  sister,  a 
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Catholic,  demands  her  removal  to  a  Catholic  institution,  and  she  is 
set  at  defiance.  My  informants  are  prepared  to  prove  these  facts 
before  any  competent  tribunal ;  and  so  far  as  the  facts  go,  they  en- 
able me,  perhaps,  to  rate  at  its  proper  value  the  boasted  adherence 
of  the  Commissioners  to  the  rule  in  Race's  case  and  the  five  instances 
in  which  it  has  been  applied  favourably  to  Catholics. 

This  case  is  easily  disposed  of.  It  is  that  of  the  widow  Catherine 
M 'Donald,  of  the  62nd  regiment.  Her  name  occurs  in  the  Appen- 
dix 59  to  the  Report,  from  which  it  appears  that  she  applied  to  have 
her  child  placed  with  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Baggot-street.  Major 
Ormsby's  letter,  notifying  the  application  to  Captain  Fishbourne,  is 
dated  December  16,  1856,  and  the  application  was  acceded  to,  as  I 
have  learned,  in  about  el^en  months  nher  the  date  of  its  presentation. 
The  delay,  I  presume,  will  be  explained  ;  and  minutes^  and  resolu- 
tions, and  presentation  forms,  and  rules,  and  references  back  to  pro- 
per, and  perhaps  to  improper  authorities,  will  account  for  it  to  th« 
satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners'  officials  upon  trial  before  them- 
selves ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  of  the  result  when  they 
come  to  trial  before  the  country,  especially  when  this  delay  is  con- 
trasted with  the  rapidity  of  the  decisions  of  Captain  Fishbourne, 
when  the  Kirleys  and  the  Norrises  were  to  be  sent  to  Protestant 
schools.  Major  Harris  brings  the  case  of  the  Kirleys  under  the  notice 
of  the  Captain  on  the  J7th  March,  and  the  answer  is  dated  the  18th. 
The  Major  writes  again  on  the  23rd  March,  and  the  reply  is  dated 
the  24th.  Mrs.  Korris's  case,  when  her  child  was  to  be  sent  to  a 
Protestant  school,  was  disposed  of  with  equal  haste.  Major  Ormsby 
informs  Captain  Fishbourne  on  the  30th  January  that  Mrs.  Korris 
wishes  to  place  her  child  in  Hampstead  school ;  and  on  the  2nd  Feb- 
ruary  the  Captain  orders  the  child  to  be  sent  to  London,  and  all  the 
expenses  of  the  mother  and  the  child  to  be  defrayed.  There  was  no 
delay  there  ;  but  when  a  poor  Catholic  widow  applies  to  have  her 
child  placed  in  a  Catholic  school,  she  is  compelled  to  wait  eleven  months 
for  an  answer." 

Now  as  to  the  allocation  of  the  surplus  fund.  We  are  told 
by  the  report  that  these  several  sums  have  been  allallocated  to 
institutions,  either  Protestant  in  their  teaching,  or  in  which  the 
system  of  mixed  education  is  followed.  We  would  much  pre- 
fer the  former  as  being  the  more  honest;  the  latter  is  hke  that 
plant  which  tastes  like  honey  but  operates  as  a  poison,  or  like 
that  fruit  which  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
seems  so  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  turns  to  ashes  on  the  lips. 
It  is  true  Catholic  children  may  come,  but  judging  by  the 
specimens  we  have  of  that  style  of  arrangement  in  the 
Hibernian,  the  District  schools  in  England,  and  in  the  mili- 
tary schools  at  home  and  abroad,  we  think  it  much  safer  to 
keep  our  children  to  ourselves.  This  is  a  matter  which  Pro- 
testants cannot  understand,  they  thinking  as  the  present 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  is  reported  to  have  expressed  himself 
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thai  *'  indifferenee  to  all  religion  is  a  fearftal  state,  but  still  it 
is  better  than  Popery."  When,  however,  the  Archbishop  ob- 
jected to  the  allotment  of  so  much  monev  be  was  bound  to 
Siva  a  reason,  and  what  better  reason  could  he  give  than  that 
edncible  from  experience  P  The  manner  in  which  similar 
schools  under  similar  patronage  were  conducted,  the  effect  of 
their  arrangements  upon  the  religious  faith  of  the  Catholic 
portion  of  the  scholar.^,  the  character  of  the  class  books  in  use, 
the  tendency  of  the  teaching  therein  contained,  to  elevate  one 
party  at  the  expense  of  the  other — the  neglect  to  appoint 
Catholic  officers  and  superiors  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
Catholic  boys,  these  are  the  means  by  which  he  must  form  hit 
judgment,  these  the  grounds  on  which  to  base  bis  objections* 
Now  the  only  means  of  doing  that  was  by  examining  the 
management  of  the  military  schools  at  present  existing,  and 
also  that  of  the  district  schools  in  England,  and  by  laying  befon 
the  public  the  result  of  that  examination,  enable  them  to  jodg* 
of  the  justiiiableness  of  his  Grace's  opposition.  Therefore 
when  his  Grace  complains  of  the  management  of  this  or  that 
school  it  is  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  will  be, 
by  what  is.  The  Commissioners'  with  great  skill  and  coo^ 
siderable  judgment  have  endeavoured  to  withdraw  the  attention 
of  the  public  from  these  complaints,  by  asserting  that  ihq 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  accusations  preferred  by  him 
against  the  Commissioners.  We  think  it  has  a  great  deal  to 
do,  and  therefore  we  shall  give  some  of  his  Grace's  remarks  on 
the  Hibernian  school : — 

*'  You  are  aware  that  in  ^e  Phaeniz  Park,  in  the  TiciBtty  of  thii 
city,  we  have  a  large  institution,  called  the  Hibernian  School  estab- 
lished for  the  education  of  the  children  of  Irish  soldiers.  We  leara 
from  a  published  Parliamentary  Report,  that  when  it  was  visited  bj 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Endowed  Schools,  *  there  were  in  th« 
houke  230  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church,  127  Catholics,  aodS 
Presbyterians,  thus  closely  observing  a  bye-rule  of  the  managen, 
that  only  one- third  of  the  boys  should  be  Catholic 

This  small  proportion  of  Catholic  to  Protestant  boys,  in  a  Catholic 
country  like  this,  is  worthy  of  observation.  It  cannot  be  explamed 
by  the  fewness  of  Catholics  in  the  army,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that 
tiiere  are  far  more  Irish  Catholic  than  Irish  Protestant  8ol<fier8  in  fasr 
Majesty's  service  ;  nor  can  it  be  alleged  that  the  Catholic  soldier  b«i 
not  as  good  a  claim  as  his  Protestant  comrades  to  have  his  ohiidrefi 
provided  for  by  the  state,  for  no  one  will  venture  to  assert  that  he  it 

*  See  Report  of  said  Commission,  vol.  iii.,  p 
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not  M  brave  and  faithful^  and  as  ready  at  thej  are,  to  riak  his  Hfe 
for  his  country. 

Whjf  then /are  there  so  f^w  Catholic  bojs  in  the  school  ?  Whj  is 
a  rerulation  enforced  that  they  are  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  entire 
nuinDer  of  pnpils  ?  What  the  answer  of  the  authorities  of  the  school 
may  be,  it  is  not  for  ine  to  conjecture.  But,  considering  things  as 
they  appear  on  the  ^urfkoe,  it  would  seem  that  the  policy  of  the  place 
is  to  maintain  Protestant .  ascendency  even  among  those  who  fight 
side  by  side  against  every  enemy,  and  are  ready  to  shed  their  blood 
with  equal  profusion  for  their  country  ;  and  to  proclaim,  if  not  in 
words,  at  least  in  deed,  that  the  children  of  a  Catholic  soldier  who 
died  or  fought  for  his  sovereign,  have  not  the  same  rights  as  those  of 
bis  brother  in  arms.  Whatever  the  object  of  the  regulation  just 
referred  to  may  be,  it  is  a  snare  and  a  temptation  for  poor  Catholic 
widows,  who,  in  their  anxiety  to  provide  for  their  children,  are 
tempted  to  enter  them  as  Protestants  in  the  school,  when  they  are 
told  that  the  few  places  allotted  to  Catholics  are  occupied,  but  that 
many  places  for  Protestants  are  vacant. 

But  there  are  other  and  stronger  grounds  for  complaint.  Whilst 
about  one-third  of  the  boys  is  Cathohc,  Justice  and  equity  would  in- 
duce us  to  expect  that  a  similar  proportion  should  be  preserved  in 
the  appointment  of  superiors  and  masters.  Now,  what  is  the  case  ? 
The  board  of  government,  the  commandant,  the  major,  in  fine,  all  the 
officers,  about  twenty  in  number,  are  Protestant,  with  the  single 
exception  of  one  serjeant.  The  professors  or  masters,  and  the  Chel- 
sea monitors,  fourteen  in  number,  are  all  Protestant.  The  books,  too, 
used  in  the  school  have  been  compiled  in  great  part  by  a  Protestant 
parson.  Thus,  Catholics  are  excluded  from  the  slightest  interference 
ID  the  management  of  the  institution  ;  and  the  only  privilege  that  is 
conferred  on  them  in  regard  to  it,  is  the  honour  of  contributing  their 
portion  of  £8,000  per  annum,  paid  to  the  school  out  of  the  public 
taxes  of  the  country  *  Catholics  pay  their  share  of  the  annual  grant; 
Catholics  send  their  sons  and  brothers  and  relatives  to  fight  for  their 
Queen  and  country ;  Catholic  blood  was  shed  in  torrents  at  Alma 
and  Delhi ;  Catholic  soldiers  were  among  the  first  and  the  bravest  in 
every  battle  where  the  English  flag  was  unfurled ;  but  they  seem  to 
be  considered  unfit  to  take  any  part  in  the  direction  of  an  institution 
supported  by  themselves  aod  the  public  for  the  education  of  their 
diildren." 

His  Grace  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  effect  of  the  infloence 
exercised  by  these  masters  over  the  Catholic  children.  It  has 
been  said  these  conversions  are  the  result  of  conviction;  would 
they  were,  bat  we  caa  hardly  attribate  to  a  child  of  eight  years 
old,  a  power  of  forming  an  opinion  on  points  of  doctrine,  yet 
such  an  one  has  renounced  the  errors  of  Popery,  and  such  was 
the  scandal  thereby  created  that  a  rule  was  made  that  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  be  converted  until  arrived  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  The  result  of  this  regulation  is  detailed  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract : — 

*  See  Report  of  said  Commission,  vol.  iii.,  p.  22. 
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"  Passing  all  such  unhappy  and  dq>lorable  oases  over  in  silenca*  I 
shall  merely  refer  to  a  fact  which  occurred  last  month.  It  is  a  fact 
which  can  be  stated  in  very  few  words,  though  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, as  it  illustrates  the  working  of  the  mixed  system  of  education 
and  the  condition  of  poor  Catholic  children  in  the  Hibernian  School. 
The  case  is  simply  this,  that  as  many  as  five  Catholic  boys,  by  name, 
John  Molloy,  John  Guckins,  Thomas  Dowling,  Charles  Cunningham, 
and  Patrick  M*Coy,  publicly  declared  their  determination  to  re- 
nounce the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  to  embrace  some  form  or  other 
of  the  innumerable  denominations  of  Protestantism :  which  of  them  I 
have  not  been  able  to  learn,  and  very  probably  the  poor  children 
themselves  do  not  know.  The  three  first  boys,  being  over  fourteen 
years  of  ag^,  were  allowed  by  the  authorities  to  carry  out  their  in- 
tentions immediately.  The  two  last,  being  a  few  months  younger, 
were  told  that  they  could  not  change  their  religion  until  they  should 
have  reached  fourteen,  when,  they  were  informed.  Protestantism  of 
some  form  or  another  would  be  ready  to  receive  them.  However, 
as  the  Catholic  chaplain  very  properly  refused  to  allow  them  to  re- 
main among  his  little  flock  after  their  public  declaration  that  they 
wished  to  cut  themselves  off  from  the  Catholic  Church,  probably 
they  too  have  already  accomplished  their  wishes." 

With  regard  to  the  Union  Schools,  we  shall  give  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bagshaw  : — 

'*  The  Oratorv,  Brompton,  London,  S.  W., 
December  18,  1857. 
Mt  Dear  Lord, 

As  I  am  told  that  your  Grace  wishes  for  particulars  as  to  the 
practical  working  of  the  District  Schools,  established  under  the  act 
7  and  8  Victoria,  with  respect  to  the  education  of  Catholic  child- 
ren, I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  following  short  account  of 
the  state  of  things  at  the  North  Surrey  District  School  at  Annerley, 
so  far  as  it  has  come  under  my  observation. 

I  went  there  to  visit  several  children  of  Catholic  parents  from  the 
workhouse  of  Chelsea,  which  I  attend.  I  presented  letters  from  the 
parents  to  the  superintendent,  requesting  him  to  prevent  their  child- 
ren from  attending  any  prayers,  services,  or  instructions,  other  than 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  to  allow  me  to  visit  them 
as  often  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction.  An 
answer  was  brought  me  by  the  chaplain,  wiko  informed  me  that  I 
might  see  the  children ;  but  upon  my  further  requesting  that  thej 
might  not  be  allowed  to  attend  any  of  the  Protestant  prayers  or  in- 
structions,  he  said  that  he  considered  he  was  put  there  for  all,  and 
that  as  the  children  formed  one  community,  he  had  a  rieht  to  speak 
to  all  without  distinction,  and  that  he  considered  any  such  separation 
of  the  children  very  injurious,  as  tending  to  make  the  other  children 
have  doubts  about  religion,  seeine  the  difference  of  teaching. 

I  pointed  out  to  him  the  act,  whereby  it  is  provided  '*  that  no  rules, 
orders,  or  regulations  of  the  said  Commissioners,  nor  any  regulations 
made  by  such  District  Board,  shall  oblige  any  inmate  of  any  such 
school  or  asylum  to  attend  any  religious  service  which  may  be  cele- 
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brated  io  a  mode  contrary  to  the  religious  principles  of  such  inmate* 
nor  shall  authorize  the  education  of  any  child  in  any  religious  creed 
other  than  that  professed  by  the  parents  or  surviving  parent  of  such 
child,  or  to  which  such  parents  or  surviving  parent  may  object,  or, 
in  the  case  of  an  orphan  or  deserted  child,  to  which  his  next  of  kin 
may  object"— 7  and  8  Vict.,  cap,  101,  §.  48. 

In  reading  it  he  laid  a  marked  stress  on  the  word  **  oblige,"  and 
concluded  by  stating  that  he  was  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
District  School  Board,  and  could  make  no  change  without  their  or- 
ders. The  superintendent  also  said  that  no  exception  could  be  made 
until  it  had  been  referred  to  the  board,  but  promised  to  lay  the  case 
before  them  at  their  next  meeting.  The  following  week  he  gave  me 
their  decision,  which  was,  that  he  was  not  to  force  any  child  to  go 
who  objected.  I  asked  if  any  notice  would  be  taken  of  the  objection 
made  by  the  parents  to  their  receiving  Protestant  education.  He 
s^d  that  the  board  had  given  him  no  further  instructions  ;  that  it 
was  extremely  difficult  and  inconvenient  to  be  constantly  separating 
the  children  from  their  classes  ;  that  he  had  no  one  appointed  him  to 
mind  them  at  such  times,  and  that  he  could  not  do  so  himself. 

This  is  as  far  as  the  negociation  upon  this  point  has  as  yet  pro- 
ceeded, the  result  being  that  they  are  still  daily  attending  Protestant 
wornhip,  receiving  Protestant  instruction,  and  Having  Protestant  prin- 
ciples  and  prejudices  instilled  into  them  ;  and  this  is  in  spite  of  protests 
to  the  contrary,  which  it  has  cost  much  time  and  trouble  to  make 
with  all  the  necessary  formalities.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  what  will 
be  the  fate  of  those  children  whose  parents  have  no  one  to  show  them 
how  to  protect  them  and  to  assist  them  in  doing  so. 

The  result  was  evident  when  I  came  to  see  the  children.  One  who 
had  been  at  school  five  years,  who  had  formerly  gone  to  a  Catholic 
school,  and  whose  father  believed  him  still  a  Catholic,  had  been 
changed  into  a  bitter  Protestant.  Another,  whom  I  had  received 
into  the  Church  with  his  mother,  before  going  into  the  workhouse, 
and  who,  according  to  her  account,  was  most  anxious  to  be  a  Catholic, 
turned  his  back  upon  me  and  would  not  speak  to  me.  Some  of  the 
others  also,  who  the  first  time  were  civil  enough,  when  I  went  again, 
would  hardly  speak  to  me  or  answer  my  questions. 

So  far  as  regards  protecting  the  children  from  Protestant  teaching : 
BOW  for  the  facilities  afforded  for  Catholic  instruction. 

The  decision  of  the  board  upon  this  point  was  also  given  me  by  the 
superintendent.  It  was,  that  I  might  see  the  children  from  halNpast 
two  to  four  o'clock  on  Saturdays,  and  only  then.  It  was  in  vain  that 
I  represented  that  I  could  not  go  at  that  time,  and  that  another 
priest,  who  succeeded  me,  also  objected  to  the  hour  as  most  incon-* 
▼enient  The  board  have  refused  to  alter  it.  It  must  be  observed 
that  Saturday  is  the  half-holiday,  and  the  children,  I  was  told,  are 
accustomed  often  to  walk  out  on  this  day.  One  lesson  a-week,  and 
that  rendered  obnoxious  by  being  taken  out  of  their  playtime,  and 
fixed  for  an  hour  when  the  priest  might  often  be  prevented  from  com- 
ing, 18  what  the  board  consider  a  sufficient  allowance  of  Catholic  in- 
struction for  Catholic  children,  and  is  all  the  opportunity  we  as  ^et 
have  of  counteracting  the  overwhelming  influence  of  Protestantism 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Whether  catechbms  and  books  will 
he  allowed  the  children^  I  cannot  say. 

51 
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This,  my  dear  Lord,  is  all  that  we  have  as  yet  been  able  to  obtain 
under  the  existing  law,  and  even  this  little  has  been  obtained  after 
various  vain  attempts  for  years  past,  and  with  much  troublesomt 
negociation. 

1  remain,  my  dear  Lord, 

Yours  most  faithfully  and  respectfully, 

Edward  G.  Bagshaw£, 
Of  the  Oratory. 
The  Most  Rjsv.  Dr.  Cullen,  etc.,  etc. 

P.S. — It  is  to  be  added,  that  I  have  learned  regarding  the  same 
schools,  that  some  of  the  elder  children,  besides  being  insolent  and 
unruly  themselves,  have  begun  to  disturb  the  instructions  which  the 
Priest  who  succeeded  me  gives  to  one  child  who  remains  docile  and 
obedient,  and  to  dissuade  her  in  every  way  from  paying  attention  to 
them.  This  shows  still  more  what  sort  of  chance  poor  Catholic 
children  have  in  such  institutions. 

E.  G.  B." 

Surely  such  will  not.  be  the  school  which  is  meant  to  bo 
"  a  visible  and  permanent  memorial  of  the  national  generosity 
which  has  provided  the  means  for  its  foundation,"  exclaims 
some  benigiited  Protestant  unversed  in  the  tactics  of  those  who 
prefer  to  see  the  rising  generation  indifferent  to  all  religion, 
than  adhering  to  Popery.  We  regret  to  say  such  is  the  model 
upon  which  these  new  schools  are  to  be  founded.  Those  ap- 
pointed to  report  upon  this  subject,  examined  many  persons, 
Protestant  clergymen,  &c.,  but  did  not  think  it  judicious  to 
ask  the  opinion  of  any  Catholic  priest  or  layman.  Therefore 
it  is,  that  we  read  the  following,  as  the  result  of  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  Sub-Committee  : — 

"  Your  Committee  also  feel  confident,  that  if  the  regulations  upon 
the  subject  of  religious  teaching  which  have  been  enacted  in  7  &  S 
Vic.  cap  .101,  for  district  or  Union  schools,  be  adopted  as  a  precedent 
and  principle  for  the  schools  now  contemplated  by  the  Royal  Conirois- 
sioners,  no  real  difficulty  can  arise  from  those  difference*  of  religion* 
belief  which  the  Commissioners,  will,  no  doubt,  feel,  ought  on  every 
account  to  be  scrupulously  respected. 

Your  Committee  therefore,  recommend  that  the  proposal  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  found  one  school  for  300  daughters,  wd 
one  for  iOO  sons  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  be  adopted  by  tbe 
Commissioners." 

Assuming  for  the  present,  that  the  management  of  these  schools 
was  perfectly  impartial ;  that  teachers,  inspectors,  monitors,  &e., 
were  appointed  in  proportion  to  the  respective  numbers  of  the 
two  religions;  that  safeguards  agaiust  any  undue  influence  being 
exercised  by  the  professors  of  one  religion,  on .  those  of  the 
other,  were  provided ;  and  that  everything  was  done  which 
could  be  done,  to  obviate  any  difficulties  which  might  arise 
from  diflFerences  of  religious  belief ;   yet  we  do  say,  that  the 
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allooation  of  so  large  a  sura  to  these  institutions,  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  "even-handed  justice/'  to  administer 
which  the  Commissioners  were  associated,  and  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  which  the  Commissioners  now  claim  our  grateful 
applause  ;  for  the  proportion  which  Fishbourne  asserts  to  be 
the  true  one,  but  which  is  not  so,  is  that  which  will  guide  the 
Commissioners  in  the  apportionment  of  places.  That  will  give 
to  Catholics  in  the  girls*  school  fifty  places,  and  in  the  boys* 
school  eighteen,  making  together  sixty-eight  places,  which, 
supposing  none  but  Irish  Catholics  were  to  apply,  would  leave 
a  large  number  unprovided  for  in  an  educational  point  of  view* 
There  are  668  children  of  Irish  soldiers ;  of  that  number  at  least 
one  half,  or  834«,  are  Catholics ;  deducting  then  the  68  from 
334,  and  there  will  remain  266.  This  will  show  the  injustice 
of  the  arrangement,  even  taking  the  most  favourable  view  of  it. 
But  when  we  find  that  in  those  schools,  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  of  which  the  new  schools  are  to  be  governed, 
Proselytism  of  the  grossest  and  most  nefarious  character,  is 
openly  and  avowedly  perpetrated;  when  we  see  the  rules 
laid  down  by  Parliament,  with  the  intention  of  obviating  in- 
terference with  religious  opinions,  perverted  to  the  attainment 
of  that  very  purpose  they  were  framed  to  prevent ;  when  we 
observe  the  representations  of  the  Catholic  clergyman  treated 
with  such  official  nonchalance,  and  despite  his  remonstrauoes, 
the  day  appointed  for  him  to  instruct  the  members  of  his  creed, 
that  particular  one  in  the  seven,  which  is  most  inconvenient 
to  him  and  most  distasteful,  for  the  reason  furnished  in  bag- 
sbawe's  letter  to  his  pupils ;  when  we  find  these  things  done  by 
persons  who  have  no  wish  to  proselytize,  no  inducement  to  do 
80,  and  who  decide  those  matters  in  pure  ignorance  of  what 
they  arc  doing,  and  on  the  supposition  that  any  and  every  sug- 
gestion made  by  a  Catholic  priest,  is  only  a  new  phase  of  the 
papal  aggression,  some  new  plots  of  the  Jesuits  against  the 
Queen's  crown  and  dignity,  which  they  as  loyal  men  are 
bound  to  protect ;  when  such  a  course  is  pursued  by  such  per- 
sons, and  when  it  results  as  Mr.  Bagshawe  has  related,  with 
what  apprehension  must  we  not  regard  the  adoption 
of  a  principle  and  of  rules,  which  when  conducted  even  by 
men  such  as  we  liave  above  referred  to,  have  been  productive 
of  such  disadvantage  to  the  Catholics,  by  a  body,  many  of  whose 
members  are  enlisted  in  the  glorious  cause  of  Popish  annihi- 
lation, whose  subordinate  officials  have  shewn  such  an  antagou- 
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ism  to  Catholics,  and  whose  secretary  is  so  deeply  interested 
in  the  developement  of  Scriptural  religion  in  these  countries. 
Even  were  we  perfectly  assured  that  the  principle  of  the 
Union  Schools  would  be  carried  out  in  its  purity,  yet  would 
we  object,  and  justly,  to  that  system  being  adopted  in  any 
scheme  of  education  in  the  benefits  of  which  Caiholics  were 
allowed  to  participate. 

The  voluntary  system,  the  maintenance  of  which,  with  regard 
to  religious  duties,  is  so  highly  commended,  by  Protestant  divines, 
but  the  introduction  of  which,  in  the  pecuniary  arrangements  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  is  so  severely  reprobated,  is  in  our  mind 
most  destructive.  Could  such  a  system  be  carried  on  in  literatore, 
could  any  improvement  be  expected  unless  certain  hours  of  the 
day  were  appointed  for  certain  exercises,  and  how  can  it  be 
expected  that  boys  will  be  good  and  faithful  Christians  unless 
they  be  brought  to  practise  the  duties  of  Christians  while  still 
young.     Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  therefrom.  Is  it  possible  to 
conceive  that  great  trouble  and  pains  will  be  taken  with  the  bodily 
health,  great  care  taken  with  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  whilst 
the  soul,  that  better  part  of  man,  that  undying  principle  of  our 
being,  that  will  be  allowed  to  be  an  unweeded  garden,  growing 
no  seed,  and  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature  shall  possess  it 
merely.     Can  these  things  be  possible  ?    We  had  hoped  not, 
but  fear  it  is  so ;  for  in  a  rigmarole  which  presumed  to  be  an 
answer  to  the  Archbishop's  letter  on  the  Uibemian  School,  and 
which  bore  convincing  testimony  that  the  ligneous  properties 
of  all  the  "  trees  in  the  parade/'  one  of  which  the  writer  assumed 
to  be,  had  concentrated  in  the  respondent's  head,  to  the  excio- 
aion  of  every  other  quality,  the  whole  work  of  the  day  is 
mapped  out,  from  the  rising  in  the  morning  to  the  retiring  to 
rest  at  night,  yet  not  one  minute  of  the  day  is  devoted  io  God, 
to  acknowledge  His  supreme  dominion  and  our  total  depen* 
dence ;  to  thank  Him  for  past  favours  and  beg  for  future  aid 
and  protection.     This  is  the  military  school  to  refer  to  which 
was  considered  irrelevant.     It  is  quite  true  that  the  manage- 
meut  of  the  Hibernian  School  is  not  attributable  to  the  Patriotic 
Commissioners,  but  when  we  learn  that  they  have  resolved  to 
establish  schools  of  a  certain  character,  and  founded  on  a  cer- 
tain model,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  see  how  schools  of  a  similar 
character,  at  present  existing,  work  with  regard  to  the  Catholics. 
Now  these  were  to  be  military  schools-^mihtary  schools  fash* 
ioned  after  the  district  schools.      It  is  to  be  presumed  then 
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that  they  will  be  hybrids — somethiDg  having  some  of  the  qnali- 
ties  of  the  Hibernian  School  and  of  the  District  Schools.  Was  it 
not  fair,  right  and  proper^  and  nothing  but  what  was  the  bonnden 
duty  of  the  Archbishop,  to  expose  the  evils  which  have  arisen, 
as  a  warning  to  Catholic  parents  not  to  trust  their  children 
within  their  walls?  The  result  of  establishing  these  new 
schools  on  the  basis  announced^  will  be^  that  unscrupulous 
Catholic  parents  will  sacrifice  their  children^  and  really  consci- 
entious parents  will  be  precluded  from  all  the  advantages  to 
which  nevertheless  they  are  fully  entitled.  The  Beport  says 
that  there  is  a  sum  of  money  reserved  for  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  send  their  children  to  either  of  the  new  schools.  Now 
there  are  many  Orphanages  in  this  country,  but  we  would  parti- 
cularly refer  to  the  St.  Vincent's  Orpbanage»for  boys,  which  has 
gained  a  little  notoriety  from  the  fact  that  it  harbours  the  poor 
little  boy,  Norris.  As  the  Commissioners  have  been  all  through, 
and  are  still,  but  for  Fishbourne's  interference,  most  anxious  to 
act  in  the  most  impartial  manner,  we  would  really  recommend 
them  to  purchase  in  that  St.  Vincent^s  Orphanage — we  will 
be  satisfied  with  very  little — say  twenty-five  places,  and  let  them 
allocate  £25,000  for  that  purpose,  as  they  have  in  the  case  of 
the  Wellington  College,  and  they  will  secure  for  the  children 
the  blessings  of  a  religious  and  moral  training,  and  will  thereby 
make  some  reparation  for  all  the  injuries  and  insults  which  have 
been  heaped  upon  the  Catholics  of  the  Empire^  by  the  intolerant 
prejudice  of  their  subordinates. 

Having  now  proved  that  in  tserj  material  point,  the  '' appen- 
dix'' supports  "Dr.  CuUenV  statements,  and  contradicts  the 
report,  and  having  shown  what  is  to  be  expected  from  schools 
founded  under  such  auspices,  from  the  manner  in  which  schools 
similar  to  those  about  being  erected  are  conducted,  we  shall 
ask  this  question,  and  then  conclude  with  the  closing  remarks 
of  the  Archbishop. 

This  question  is  particularly  addressed  to  Lord  St.  Leonards, 
Suppose  a  person  convey  by  deed  a  large  sum  of  money,  say 
£1,000,000,  to  trustees  in  trust  to  distribute  the  amount 
amongst  those  described  in  the  deed,  ''  in  the  most  impartial 
manner."  A  bill  is  filed  to  declare  the  trusts  of  the  deed,  and 
"  an  order  of  reference ''  made  thereon.  The  master  "  reports" 
allotting  to  some  of  the  claimants  a  perpetuity  in  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  sum,  and  to  the  others,  only  a  life  interest  in  the  re« 
maining  smaller  portion.  Would  any  Lord  Chancellor  that  ever 
sat  on  the  woolsack^  dare  to  confirm  that  report  ?  If  he  did,  he 
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should  not  hold  his  office  for  one  hoar.  Yet  this  the  Com- 
inissioners  have  done  in  the  allocation,  and  this  Lord  St. 
Leonards  has  confirmed  by  signing  their  report. 

We  shall  now  furnish  the  conclusion  of  the  Archbishop's 
pamphlet^  and  in  leaving  this  subject  shall  merely  say  that  a 
more  able  documeut  than  his  Grace's  second  letter,  we  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  read. 

"  Probably  the  many  defects  and  contradictions  in  the  statements  for 
which  your  Lordship  has  made  yourself  responsible,  will  not  bet 
matter  of  surprise,  when  you  shall  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  religious  tendencies  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  on  whose  authority 
you  have  been  led  to  rely. 

From  many  statements  in  the  Appetidix  to  the  Second  Report,  it 
is  easy  to  infer  that  a  close  connexion  exists  between  some  of  the 
officials  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  agents  of  proselytism  in  IreUnd 
Major  Harris  corresponds  with  M.  A.  Holden,  of  the  proselytixing 
school  at  the  Coombe,  in  this  city,  who,  replying,  writes  to  him  a£  bis 
•*Dear  Sir"  (Appendix  No.  35),  and  does  not  think  it  necessary  to 
abstain  from  insulting  language  against  Catholics,  even  in  an  official 
communication.  Captain  Fishbourne  sufficiently  indicates  a  bias  in 
the  same  direction,  by  the  selection  he  makes  of  schools  for  the 
children  of  a  Catholic  soldier,  and  by  his  connexion  with  the  Reverend 

fentleman  to  whom  their  education  is  confided.  Besides,  in  the 
Leport  of  the  Society  for  Irish  Church  Missions,  of  May  1,  1857,  at 
page  4,  we  find  the  name  of  Captain  FiKhbourne  among  the  subscri- 
bers.  Now  what  is  the  object  and  character  of  this  society,  that 
sanctioned  by  the  name  of  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Commis* 
sioners  ?  1 1  is  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  what  are  called  **  Missions 
to  the  Roman  Catholics."  It  has  its  staff  of  missionaries,  lay  and 
clerical ;  it  holds  controversial  classes,  and  establishes  controversial 
schools  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Catholics.  The  principal  points 
of  the  teaching  appear  to  be  that  the  Pope  is  Antichrist — that  the 
Pope  is  the  man  of  sin — that  Catholics  are  idolaters — that  Catholics 
are  taught  to  lie — that  Catholics  are  taught  to  steal— that  Catholici 
are  taught  to  break  faith.  The  grossness  of  its  language  in  speaking 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  of  Her  whom  all  generations  shaU 
call  blessed,  is  such,  that  1  cannot  do  more  than  allude  to  it  withonl 
defilement.  Handbills  containing  these  doctrines  are  thrust  into  our 
hands,  or  slipped  under  our  doors  :  our  churches  are  not  safe  from 
the  agents  of  the  Society,  who  consider  it  an  exploit  to  leave  a  tract 
in  the  prayer  books  of  the  worshippers  ;  our  own  houses  do  not 
always  afford  us  sanctuary  from  the  missionaries.  Captain  Fishbouroe 
is  responsible  for  every  sentiment  to  which  he  lends  the  sanctioD  of 
his  name,  and  if  he  do  not  beUeve  all  this  of  Catholics,  his  responsi- 
bility is  heavier  yet  as  a  bearer  of  false  testimony.  Yes,  my  Lord, 
the  Catholic  community  does  hold  him  responsible  for  every  one  of 
the  disgraceful  placards  that  flare  upon  the  walls  in  the  name  of  hi« 
society ;  for  its  handbills  that  are  fluttered  in  our  faces,  and  m 
advertisements  that  figure  in  the  newspapers,  exhausting  the  varietiii 
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of  indecency  to  create  new  Tarieties  of  insult.  We  muftt  hold  him 
responsible  for  them.  Yet,  in  the  whole  range  o(  Protestant  offioiais, 
cinl  and  military,  one  couM  not  be  found  outside  of  this  society  to 
fill  a  position  of  such  exceeding  trust  and.  honour  as  that  now  ocou* 
pied  by  Captain  Fishboorne. 

Oonld  we  conceive  a  Catholic  society  at  all  resembling  the  society 
of  which  your  secretary  is  a  member  5  could  we  represent  it  to  our- 
selves teaching  the  Protestant  people  of  England  to  believe  that  her 
gracious  Majesty  as  head  of  the  Established  Church,  is  the  realiza- 
tion of  types  of  abomination  in  the  prophet  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse ; 
did  it  teach  that  Protestants  esteem  it  no  sin  to  lie,  to  steal,  to  wor- 
ship idols  ;  did  it,  in  handbills  and  placards,  apply  to  your  religion 
and  to  its  cherished  and  peculiar  doctrines  the  foulest  epithets  the 
language  can  supply  ;  did  it  speak  from  the  platform  or  the  pulpit 
in  a  similar  strain  ;  did  the  emissaries  of  this  Catholic  society  dog 
your  heels,  ambush  in  your  path,  thrust  papers  into  your  hand« 
follow  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  into  his  house,  nay  pursue  him 
to  the  cathedral  and  insult  his  episcopal  chair,  as  Captain  Fish- 
boume*s  society  has  repeatedly  done  in  Catholic  churches  in  Ireland ; 
I  ask  you,  my  Lord,  would  a  member  of  that  society  be  considered  a 
proper  secretary  for  a  Commission  such  as  yours,  would  the  Pro- 
testant people  of  England  put  faith  in  its  administration  by  him,  and 
would  they  suffer  the  scandal  to  endure  for  an  hour  ? 

I  have  now  done  with  the  report.  I  have  impeached  it  in  its 
statements  and  its  arguments.  I  have  given  a  probable  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  its  defects  and  contradictions.  If  the  Commissioners 
allow  things  to  remain  as  they  now  are,  if  they  refuse  all  endowments 
to  Catholic  institutions,  if  they  refuse  to  give  full  and  accurate  re- 
tarns  of  the  children  under  their  care,  such  as  were  required  by  the 
^ake  of  Norfolk,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  not  acted  with 
th€  utmost  impartiality,  as  they  were  required  to  do  by  her  Majesty, 
and  the  doubts  regarding  their  proceedings  will  be  confirmed,  and 
pablic  suspicion  increased.  It  concerns  the  honour  of  this  great 
empire,  and  above  all,  it  concerns  the  interest  of  the  military  service, 
that  the  follest  li^ht  should  be  thrown  upon  this  controversy,  and 
that  proofs  of  the  most  perfect  impartiality  shoald  be  given.  The 
Irish  love  the  military  service^  and  very  much  of  its  glory  is  due  to 
them  ;  but  they  love  their  religion  more,  as  centuries  of  persecution 
testify.  The  Catholic  soldier  will  not  fail  to  inquire:  "  Is  our's  the 
service  of  a  gracious  Queen  and  of  a  grateful  country  ?  or  is  it  a  kind 
of  Moloch  to  which  we  must  sacrifice  the  souls  of  oar  children? 
Must  the  very  bounty  of  my  country,"  will  he  say,  **  become  my  tor- 
ment and  my  loss  ?  Shall  it  be,  that  almost  before  my  remaius  are 
cold,  the  minister  of  a  hostile  religion  will  be  allowed  to  buy  up  my 
children  from  their  mother,  and  teach  them  that  their  father  was  a 
perjurer,  a  thief,  and  a  liar  by  profession  ?  Must  the  weakness,  the 
poverty,  the  vice,  or  the  ignorance  of  my  widow  be  watched  and 
turned  to  account?  Will  her  eagerness,  perhaps,  to  contract  new 
obligations,  and  relieve  herself  trom  the  charge  of  my  orphans,  be 
improved  to  the  advantage  of  the  soul-merchant }  and  should  my 
children  escape  the  dangers  that  beset  their  infancy,  is  the  spirit  of 
oar  iBilitary  schools  to  be  maintained  so  adverse  to  Catholic  faith 
that  their  ultimate  safety  is  hardly  possible  ?  "  Trust  me,  my  Lord» 
it   will  not  do  to  meet  all  this  with  the  case  in  the  Queen's  Benclw 
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The  Catholic  soldier  will  plead  the  original  compact  between  the 
country  and  himself— that  compact^  than  which  there  is  none  more 
holy  between  man  and  man— that  compact^  in  virtue  of  which  the 
country  for  whom  the  father  of  a  family  gives  up  his  life,  becomes 
exactly  such  a  mother  to  his  children  as  he  should  nave  been  a  father. 
The  law  of  this  compact,  my  Lord>  is  the  ofispring  neitlier  of  statute 
nor  of  custom.  It  was  not  enacted  by  the  Queen^  although  it  is  enn- 
bodied  in  her  Commission ;  it  was  passed  without  the  consent  or 
authority  of  parliament  **  Est  h»c  non  scripta  sed  nata  lex,  ad  quam 
non  docti  sed  facti,  non  instituti  sed  imbuti  sumus  ;  quam  non  didi« 
cimus,  accepimius,  legimus ;  verum  etiam  ex  ips&  natura  arripuimoSf 
hausimus,  expressimus,'* 

My  Lord,  notwithstanding  the  hands  and  seals  that  authenticate 
the  Report  before  me,  I  refuse  to  hold  the  Commissioners,  and  prin* 
cipally  your  Lordship,  responsible  for  all  that  it  contains.  The 
aggregate  of  honour  for  which  those  signatures  stand,  and  the  great 
learning  represented  by  one  of  them,  give  an  air  of  paradox  to  their 
appearance  at  the  foot  of  such  a  document.  I  do  not  presume  to 
suggest  an  explanation,  unless,  perhaps,  easy  faith  and  a  misplaced 
confidence  may  account  for  its  adoption.  But  I  hope  to  see  her 
Majesty*?  Commissioners  as  forward  as  others  in  the  work  of  repara- 
tion and  amends.  Catholics  seek  no  triumph— their  bumble  ambi- 
tion is  limited  to  safety ;  they  ask  nothing  better  than  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  military  honour  and  commercial  honesty;  but  not 
the  honour  of  arm v  contractors,  nor  the  honesty  of  the  Royal  British 
Bank.  Undo  the  injurious  ligatures  that  ignorant  or  malicious  hands 
have  knotted  upon  this  or  that  member  of  the  body  politic,  and  suffer 
the  charity  of  tne  nation  to  flow  through  all  her  arteries.  It  is  no  pro* 
fit  to  gorge  one  by  the  depletion  of  another.  If  an  impartial  distribution 
of  the  surplus  funds  be  decided  on,  if  the  children  of  Catholic  soldiers 
now  detained  in  Protestant  schools  be  placed  under  Catholic  care,  if  all 
the  information  asked  for  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
be  granted,  if  it  be  made  plain  to  the  comprehension  of  the  Catholic 
soldier,  that  he  has  rights  in  fact  as  ^ell  as  upon  paper,  and  that  no 
man,  lay  or  clerical,  shall  be  suffered  to  encroach  upon  their  sacred- 
ness,  then  will  the  bad  effects  of  this  Report  be  corrected  ;  but  un- 
less that  be  done  promptly,  broadly,  and  intelligibly,  it  will  have  to 
be  said,  that  never  did  there  issue  from  any  department  of  the  state 
a  paper  more  hurtful  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  and  of  the 
military  service,  than  the  document  upon  which  it  has  been  my  duty 
to  address  your  Lordship." 

Comment  on  the  above  passage  would  be  useless.  We  have 
now  done.  We  have  shewn  the  injustice  done  to  the  Catholic  body, 
in  placing  their  representatives  in  such  a  small  minority.  We 
have  stated  the  result  of  having  such  a  Secretary  in  the  cases  to 
which  we  have  referred.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  we  regret  the 
existence  of  any  necessity  for  complaints,  but  we  regret  still 
more  the  disingenuous  and  untruthful  manner  in  which  those 
complaints  have  been  met.  But  that  disingenaousness  has 
been  its  own  punishment,  as  by  means  of  those  documents 
■which  necessity  compelled  them  to  produce,  we  have  been  able 
to  detect  the  absence  of  those  they  have  suppressed* 


aet.  XI.— a  letter  to  the  editor  on  the 

DERBY  LEGAL  APPOINTMENTS  IN  IRELAND. 

Four  CourU'  Library,  June  2^th,  1858. 
My  Dbar  Friend, 

You  and  I  have  often  talked  over  that  faculty  of  the 
poetic  mind,  which  very  frequently  makes  the  poet  appear 
the  prophet.  Of  modern  poets,  Geothe,  perhaps,  develops 
most  clearly  this  faculty.  How  the  soul  of  the  reader 
reels,  as  it  were,  before  the  flashes  of  that  intellect,  which, 
long  years  ago,  in  his  quiet  home  at  Weimar,  could  thus 
word-paint  the  Derby  appointments  in  Ireland — 

"  Das  Unbeschreibliche 
Hier  ist  gethan !" 

Could  anything  be  more  perfect?  at  Last  the  Indescrib- 
able is  Realized,  or,  has  Realized  Itself. 

From  the  day  on  which  Lord  Eglinton  quitted  the  jetty 
of  Kingstown,  at  the  close  of  his  former  viceroy  alty,  to  that 
which  again  brought  him  to  our  shore,  the  people  of  Ireland 
had  read  little  in  the  Conservative  and  Orange  newspapers, 
but  dispraise  of  those  in  oflice,  and  emphatic  descriptions 
of  all  me  wonderful  things  to  be  accomplished  as  soon  as 
that  conglomeration  of  genius,  ability,  learning,  eloquence, 
and  Orange  Protestantism,  a  Tory  administration,  should 
have  once  again  obtained  its  proper  position — office,  and 
ascendency. 

Then  we  should  behold  learning  on  the  Bench  ;  then  we 
should  be  overwhelmed  and  astonished  by  eloquence  at  the 
Bar ;  then  we  should  be  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  a  vice-re- 
gal court,  rivallinff,  if  not  surpassing,  that  of  St.  James's — 
gorgeous  dresses,  family  jewels,  which  it  would  be  sacrilege 
to  show  at  Carlisle's  Drawing  Rooms,  lovely  women,  the 
ladies,  pur  sang,  coming  up  from  their  country  places,  where 
they  had  vegetated  during  the  usurpation  of  the  Whigs  I 
And  thus  we  dreamed  of  a  life  of  joy,  and  thought  of  the 
bright  days  in  store  for  Ireland,  and  extatic  stuff  gowns- 
men who  read  Tennyson  in  place  of  Pitt  Taylor,  were 
heard  to  mutter,  as  they  fondly  gazed  at  the  Castle — 
"  We  drank  the  Lybian  Sun  to  sleep,  and  lit 

Lamps  which  outbum'd  Canopus.  Oh!  my  life 
In  Egypt!  0!  the  dalliance  ana  the  wit, 
The  flattery  and  the  strife." 
52 
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Bnt  there  were  graver  matters  than  tb^se  latter.  Papas 
had  long  looked  for  the  time  when  once  again  they  could 
eat  the  vice-regal  dinner  free  from  the  company  of  a  Whig, 
and  seciire  from  the  contagion  of  Popery,  to  which  they 
were  exposed  in  dining  with  Lord  Carlisle's  guests.  The 
Poor-houses  wanted  looking  after ;  nuns  were  actually  ad- 
mitted to  attend  Catholic  paupers ;  the  elected  guaroians 
were  becoming  troublesome,  and  were  nominating  Catho- 
lic officers;  the  elective  franchise,  founded  on  poof  law 
valuations,  was  going  to  destruction, — more  ex-officios  could 
alone  make  matters  secure.  This  was  an  awful  state  of 
things  :  down  with  the  Whigs !  ont  with  them  I  a  nest  of 
brainless  destroyers,  minions  of  the  Pope,  and  satellites  of 
Paul  Cullen,  out  with  them,  Toryism  for  ever,  down  with 
Ultramontainism,  civil  and  religious  liberty  all  over  the 
world,  founded  on  sound  Protestant  principles  I 

Well,  the  wished  for  moment  arrived.  "  Me  and  the 
Queen,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  the  lessee  oi  the  Dmry-lane 
Theatre,  to  the  electors  of  Bridport,  "  had  a  difference, 
and  I  would*nt  give  in  to  her ;"  so  it  was  with  Lord  Pal* 
merston,  he  and  the  House  had  a  difference,  he  would  not 
give  in,  and  therefore  he  went  out.  Loud  waa  the  joy; 
£ke  Etenxng  Mailw^  in  ecstacies.  The  WixrderwBA  in  pioug 
convulsions,  in  a  state,  like  Jtidy  APCann,  of  "  Wina  and 
devotion ;"  T/te  Saunders  went  as  near  writing  something 
original  as  possible ;  several  quires  of  drafting  paper  were 
sold  by  the  Librarian  of  the  Courts,  and  in  snug  quiet  cot- 
ncrs  of  this  library  might  be  seen,  writing  with  a  more  than 
Alexander  Dumas  power  of  speed,  the  herd  of  briefleas, 
brainless  waiters  upon  Proviaence  and  Faction,  those,  as 
Macaulay  describes  the  specieB,  "venal  and  lieentioos 
scribblers.  With  just  sufficient  ability  to  clothe  ths  thoughts  of 
a  pander  in  the  style  of  a  bell-man,"  who  toady  Napier,  and 
flatter  Whiteside,  in  that  burlesque  of  The  Londtm  Standard, 
The  Daify  Express. 

And  what  did  it  all  eome  to  at  last?  Where  was 
the  administrative  talent?  Naas  for  Uie  chief  secre- 
tary !  The  "  Fat  Boy"  of  the  Cerleton  sent  to  rege- 
late the  affairs  of  Ireland !  '*  What,''  writes  the  oorrw- 
pendent  of  The  Liverpool  Albion,  *'  is  the  use  of  a  chief 
secretary  ?  It  is  astonishing  how  the  question  can  be  asked 
with  Naas  to  the  fore.  What  can  be  the  functions  acaM- 
city  like  his  is  adequate  to  the  efficient  discharge  of?    He 
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looks  like  the  winner  of  a  first^ass  medal  in  Barnum's 
prize  Baby  show,  a  Titanic  infant,  rubbed,  scrubbed,  combed 
polished,  and  spread  out  on  the  hearth-rug  to  play  with  the 
cat  and  a  lollypop,  for  the  admiration  of  surrounding  ma- 
tamities  and  nursery  maids.  And  he  is  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  his  looks.  Yet  is  he  deemed  a  rising  statesman. 
Happy  state  that  shall  have  him  when  he  is  fully  risen  f 
When  that  blessed  hour  comes  there  will  be  no  need  to 
trouble  ourselves  about  the  millennium." — and  I  add,  un- 
happy the  country  which  has  him,  and  his  herd  of  hungry, 
grasping  followers  quartered  upon  it. 

But  who  was  to  be  Attorney  General,  who  Solicitor 
General  ?  Something  resplendent  was  expected  in  their 
appointments.  There  was  that  grand  galaxy  of  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  of  which  Ireland  had  heard  so 
much,  to  be  selected  from ;  and  after  delays  with- 
ont  number,  after  disappointments  and  false  reports,  dis- 
tracting to  all,  the  whole  difficulty  of  selection  was  solved — 
Oh !  shade  of  Curran,  of  Plunket,  of  Bushe,  of  O'Connell,  of 
Shell ! — in  the  ignorance,  the  factiousness,  "  the  wrath  and 
cabbage*'  bluster  of  Whiteside ;  in  the  sound  sense  and 
respectable  Northern  stolidity  of  Hayes  I 

But  there  must  be  a  Chancellor.     Who  shall  be  Chancel- 
lor ?  Who  can  tell  ?     Is  there  not  all  the  resplendent  Tory 
bar  open  for  selection  ?    So  it  was  open,  all  open,  with 
its  brilliant  intellects,  its  towering  reputations,  its  perfection 
of  all  qualities  mental  and  physical,  and  yet  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  turned  into  an  auxiliary  ward  of  the  Hospital 
for  Incurables,  by  the  appointment  to  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  godly  but  aflBicted,  tie  pious  but  fanatfc,  the  moderately 
learned,  but  incurably  wad  notcnriously  deaf,  Joseph  Napier. 
I  object  to  this  appointment  on  public  and  on  private  grounds. 
On  public  ground,  because  it  places  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
a  man  who  was  never  an  equity  lawyear  of  any  standing. 
I  object  to  it  on  private  grounds  because,  my  voice  being 
naturally  weak,  I  cannot  make  the  Chancellor  hear  me, 
even  with  the  assistance  of  that  reputed  acoustic  chair ;  and 
I  object  furthOT  to  the  appointment  as  the  principles  of  acous- 
tics are  not  laid  down  as  part  of  the  Chancery  rules  or 
orders  ;  perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Blackham  may  print  them 
from  Laroner  in  his  forthcoming  Chancery  Practice. 

Have  vou  ever,  my  dear  friend,  fancied  what  glorioni 
scenes  of  fun  we  shall  have  in  the  Courts  as  soon  as,  his 
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relative  and  register  being  provided  for  through  the  Consoli- 
dated Nisi  Prius  court,  the  chief  justice  shall  be  induced  to 
retire  ?     Fancy  the  Right  Hon.  James  bellowing,  as  is  his 
style,  in  the  Queens'  Bench,  as  chief  justice  at  the  bar;  and 
Francis    Fitzgerald,   and  Mr.  Brewster  roarmg,   as   they 
will  be  forced  to  do,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  at  the  Right 
Hon.  Joseph  on  the  bench.   Fancy  Macdonough,  and  Arm- 
strong, and  O'Hagan,  and  John  Thomas  Ball,  and  David 
Lynch,  and  Sullivan,  taking  their  law  from  James  White- 
side.    It  will  be  the  most  laughable  thing  in  the  world,  and 
will  recall  the  gay  days  when  Dan  and  Cluef  Baron  O'Qrady 
used  to  make  the  Exchequer  better  value  than  Hawkins-street : 
or  when,  later,  Doherty  kept  his  court  ( no  his  audience)  in 
roars  at  his  mixture  of  wit  concealing  his  want  of  law,  and 
with  a  drollery  sufficient  to  make  the  fortunes  of  half-a-dozen 
comedians.    Thus  between  the  man  who  has  some  law, 
could  he  hear  the  facts  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  the 
man  who  has  no  law  to  apply  to  the  cases  which  he  can  hear, 
the  Queen's  Bench  and  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland  will 
present,  in  due  time,  objects  of  the  most  intense  interest  to  a 
genuine  Pantagruelist,  as  they  will  remind  him  continually 
of  that  famous  third  book  treating  of  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  the  good  Pantagruel,  and  of  those  immortal  lawyers  and 
judges,   6^^atewo5^  who  was  deaf,  and  that  voluble  ^rirffe- 
ffoose.^ho  wasignorantandinsolent :  and  when  justice  Bridle- 
goose,  we  beg  pardon.  Chief  Justice,  that  is  to  be,  Whiteside, 
shall  be  set  before  us  as  having  often  carried  Judges  with  him 
when  at  the  bar  by  the  aid  of  his  juniors ;  and  when  he  shall 
as  judge,  havedecided  cases  with  the  helpof  his  puisnes,  what 
can  we  say  but  that  Rabelais  was  right  when,  referring  to  the 
decisions  oi  Bridlegoose  he  makes  Pantagruel  say,  "  In  ffood 
sooth,  such  a  perpetuity  of  good  luck  is  to  be  wondered  at. 
To  have  hit  right  twice  or  thrice  in  a  judgment  so  given  by 
hap-hazard  might  have  fallen  out  well  enough,  especially  in 
controversies  that  were  ambigious,  intricate,  abstruse,  per- 
plexed, and  obscure." 

But  it  will  be  said,  Whiteside  is  a  legislator,  a  jgreat  re- 
former of  our  law  as  administered  in  Ireland.  This,  my 
dear  friend,  I  deny.  I  know  that  with  the  help  of  English 
acts  of  Parliament,  and  through  the  aid  of  Mr.  Wiffiam 
Dwyer  Ferguson,  Mr.  Whiteside  has  introduced  somel^ 
alterations ;  but  if  I  called  a  monkey  Romilly,  or  if  I  nick- 
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named  an  ape  Brougham,  would  these  names  make  either  mon- 
key or  ape  a  Samuel  Romilly  or  a  Harry  Brougham,  even 
though  I  should  be  able  to  make  thejn  Attorney  Generals  or 
Chief  Justices,  or  Chancellors. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  judgship,  or  any  other 
high  legal  office,  was  the  right  of  a  great  lawyer;  of 
one  who  had  worked  through  the  hard,  stern,  iron  reali- 
ties of  his  profession.  In  those  old  days  men  felt  the  full  force 
of  that  grand  truth  proclaimed  by  Terrasson  in  his  eulogy 
on  D'Aguesseau, — **  Quand  la  vertu  sort  victorieuse  de  tels 
combats,  elle  n'a  besoin  d'autres  ^preuves ;  il  ne  lui  faut  que 
des  couronnes.  Celle  qui  est  due  Jitantde  travaux,  ne  s'est  pas 
fait  attendre  long-temps.''  Now  the  great  legal  posts  are 
the  rewards  of  faction,  the  marks  of  gratitude  for  unscrupu- 
lous support ;  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  if  any  man 
were  now  living,  who  combined  in  himself  all  the  learning 
of  Coke,  all  the  ability  of  Blackstone,  all  the  scholarship  of 
Mansfield,  all  the  practical  knowledge  of  Chitty,  and  all  the 

¥[)wer8  of  advocacv  of  Erskine,  of  Brougham,  of  Scarlett,  of 
hesiger  and  of  O'Connell,  Jambs  Whiteside  would  be 
secure  of  any  legal  position  before  such  man,  even  though  he 
were  of  the  faction,  but  out  of  Parliament ! 

Having  secured  the  services  of  Napier,  Whiteside,  Hayes 
and  Co.,  it  became  necessary  to  inflict  silk  gowns  on  the  bar, 
and  accordingly  various  names  were  set  floating  about  the 
Courts.  At  last  it  was  evident  that  "  a  fell,"  a  very  '*  fell 
swoop"  upon  the  value  of  the  silk  gown,  was  about  to  be 
made  by  the  man  of  all  others  who  should  uphold  its  worth 
and  dignity,  by  the  Chancellor,  by  that  high-minded,  exem- 
plary, most  pious  and  most  God-fearing  man,  Joseph  Napier. 

Having,  like  Geoffrey  WildgoosBy  in  The  Spiritual  Quixote, 
''wrestled  with  the  Lord  in  prayer,"  he  resolved  to  call  no 
less  than  twelve  of  the  outer  to  the  inner  bar ;  and  these 
following  were  the  names  given  to  the  public: — Charles  An- 
drews, Edward  Burroughs,  Hedges  Eyre  Chatterton,  William 
C-  Dobbs,  M.  P.,  Thomas  Rice  Hcnn,  William  C.  Hender- 
Bon,  Charles  Kelly,  Alexander  Norman,  Henry  Ormsby, 
Edwiffd  Pennefather,  Edward  Sullivan,  and  Robert  R.  War- 
ren. Admitting  that  every  one  of  these  gentlemen  ^^as  fully 
entitled  to  a  silk  gown,  but  in  fact  Sullivan,  Chatterton  and 
Norman,  were  the  only  men  of  the  number  entitled  to  it, 
and  they  were  fully  entitled  to  it,  from  business,  does  it  not 
strike  any  Irish  lawyer  as  disgraceful  to  Chancellor  N  apier  that 
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he  should  of  himself,  or  through  the  instigation  of  oUiers^  call 
eleven  men,  all  of  one  religion,  and  pretty  much  of  one  poli- 
tical creed,  in  one  day  to  the  inner  bar. 

To  be  sure  Mr.  Charles  Kelly,  a  Catholic,  wa«  called, 
and  made  up  the  dozen.  Mr.  Charles  Kelly  is  a  very  res- 
pectable gentleman,  a  man  who  does  not  depend  for  support 
upon  his  profession,  a  member  of  the  Kildare-street  dub, 
and  therefore  will  never  demttde  his  gown,  and  will  always 
keep  his  wig  as  white,  fuid  his  silk  as  fflossy  as  they  look 
this  moment,  whilst  he  sits  before  us  shining,  glistening, 
and  rustling,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  his  Four  Courts' 
dressing  room ;  but  I  believe  there  is  not  a  Catholic  in 
Ireland  who  willregard  Mr.  Kelly's  call  as  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  any  principle  of  selection,  or  as  shewing  any  desire 
in  the  Chancellor  to  recognize  the  Liberal  Bar. 

But,  it  has  been  said,  and  I  hear,  by  Chancellor 
Napier, — "  Brady  promoted  every  man  upon  the  Liberal 
side  who  should  have  been  promoted,  and  a  good  many 
who  should  not  have  received  the  silk  gown  were  called  to 
the  Inner  Bar."  As  this  topic  has  been  very  frequently 
pressed  by  the  newspapers  believed  to  be  under  the  inspi- 
ration, or  dictation  of  the  Chancellor,  and  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  noticed  at  pome  length ; 
and  the  following  article  from  The  Dublin  Evening  Post  of 
Thursday,  May  27th,  supplies  an  answer  to  the  moBt  im- 
portant portion  of  the  objections  : — 

"  queen's  counsel — '  PERSONAL  AND  FAMILY  NEPOTISM.' 

The  Daily  Express — the  organ  of  Messrs.  Napier  and 
Whiteside — availing  itself  of  the  convenient  testimony 
of  what  it  designates  ^  a  paper  of  ultra-Liberal  politics*' — 
a  species  of  evidence  ready  on  all  occasions  for  thesustain- 
ment  of  the  intolerant  party  now  in  office — lauds  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Chancellor  as  a  model  judge,  and  thus  conclnoea, 
referring  to  the  new  batch  of  Queen's  Counsel : — 

We  agree  with  our  contemporary,  that  '  the  rule  of 
legal  promotion  amongst  us  has  hitherto  notoriously  been 
that  of  political  partisanship  or  personal  and  family  nepotism,' 
and  it  is  impossible  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  can  speedily 
make  full  reparation  for  the  injurious  operation  of  such  a 
rule,  extending  over  a  period  of  six  or  seven  years ;  but  in 
the  list  of  names  which  we  have  published  the  ChancelltMr 
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{^▼66  HSi  earnest  of  his  desire  to  yield  to  the  voice  of  the 
publio  and  the  profession,  and  to  promote  real  merit,  irres- 
pective of  party  or  politics/ 

We  shalT  show,  by-and-by,  that  the  less  said  the  better, 
in  this  case,  abont  '  real  merit  irrespective  of  party  or 
politics/  so  far  as  a  portion  of  the  names  in  the  new  list  is 
concerned. 

Considering  the  close  relations  between  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor and  the  iJaily  Uxpress,  and  giving  credit  to  his  Lord- 
ship for  good  sense  and  feelings  of  common  courtesy,  we 
think  he  could  scarcely  have  sanctioned  the  publication  of 
80  wanton,  so  imprudent,  and  so  utterly  groundless  an 
attack  up<m  his  immediate  predecessor  in  .the  distinguished 
office  which  he  had  the  rare  good  fortune  so  lately  to  obtain. 
We  shall  show,  by  dates,  names,  and  facts,  that  never  was 
there  a  more  untrue  charge  than  that  hazarded  against  the 
late  Chancellor,  Mr.  Maziere  Brady;  and,  furthermore, 
we  shall  show  that  the  imputation  so  wrongly  directed 
against  him  can,  with  much  more  warrant  of  truth,  be  ap- 
pued  to  Mr.  Napier  himself. 

Mr.  Brady  fir^t  held  the  Irish  Seals  from  1846  to  1852, 
and  during  that  period  the  following  members  of  the  Bar 
were  called  as  Queen's  Counsel : — 

Richard  J.  Lane 
Daniel  Byan  Kane     ,  • 
Thomas  Fitzgerald     •  • 
Christopher  Coppinger 
Henry  Mutton 
Robert  Andrews,  LL.D. 
James  A.  Wall 
James  Plunkett 
Walter  Bourke 
Francis  A.  Fitzgerald 
Henry  H.  Joy 
Vincent  Scully 
Charles  Rolleston 
David  Lynch 
Rickard  Deasy 
Thomas  O'Hamn 
John  G.  Smyly 

Thxis,  from  1846  to  1852— a  period  of  fully  six  years— 


Feb. 

15,  1847. 

Feb. 

15,  1847. 

Feb. 

15,  1847. 

Feb. 

15.  1847. 

Feb. 

7.  1849. 

Feb. 

7,  1849. 

Feb. 

7,  1849. 

Feb. 

7.  1849. 

Feb. 

7,  1849. 

Feb. 

7.  1849. 

Feb. 

13  1849. 

Feb, 

13,  1849. 

Feb. 

13,  1849. 

Feb. 

13,  1849. 

Feb. 

13,  1849. 

Feb. 

18.  1849. 

May,  23, 1850. 
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Mr.  Maziere  Brady  had  nominated  but  seventeen  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar  as  Queen's  Counsel.  Does  the  list  of  those 
seventeen  names  exhibit  any  evidence  or  even  indication  of 
that  '  political  partisanship  or  personal  and  family  nepo- 
tism '  with  which  he  has  been  so  unjustly  accused  by  the 
organ  of  his  successor?  Does  that  list  manifest  any  ten- 
dency  on  his  part  to  reject  *  real  merit,  irrespective  of  party 
or  politics  V  The  direct  contrary  will  be  aomitted  even  by 
his  most  strenuous  political  opponents ;  for  he  selected  men 
of  standing  and  established  reputation,  most  of  whom  oo- 
cupy  a  hign  position  at  the  profession,  and  several  of  whom 
are  leaders  in  Dublin,  and  upon  their  circuits. 

Mr.  Brady  again  held  tne  Irish  Seals  from  1853  to 
1858 — upwards  of  five  years— during  which  the  followmg 
gentlemen  were  called  to  the  Inner  Bar : — 

John  Thomas  Ball  ...  January  28,  1854. 

Richard  Armstrong         ...  January  28,  1854. 

Loflus  H.  Bland January  28,  1854. 

James  Rogers      May  1,  1855. 

F.  W.  Walsh,  LL.D May  1,  1865. 

Thomas  De  Moleyns       ...  July  3,  1855. 

Joshua  Clarke       July  3,  1855. 

David  Sherlock July  3,  1855. 

John  E.  Walsh'    January  29,  1857. 

James  A.  Lawson  ...  January  29.  1857. 

William  Darley.  LL.D.    ...  November,  1857. 

James  Peebles,  LL.D.     ...  November,  1857. 

Is  there,  we  ask,  a  single  name  in  the  list  to  which  any 
man  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Bar  could  object,  upon  pro- 
fessional or  any  other  groimd  ?  In  eleven  years  and  ahalf 
Mr.  Mazierb  Brady  had  nominated  twenty-nine  Queen's 
Counsel.  The  entire  of  the  names  we  have  now  placed 
before  the  public.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  who  have 
left  the  Bar  for  Parliament,  or  other  causes,  or  been  re- 
moved by  death,  those  gentlemen  are  now  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  the  profession — most  of  them  occupying  the 
highest  positions,  and  enjoying  the  rewards  oi  complete 
success.  It  is  a  list  upon  which  the  late  Chancellor  may 
look  back  with  pride,  as  containing  evidences  of  the  strict 
impartiality  and  sound  judgment  which  had  dictated  his 
selections.    The  majority  are  Conservatives ;  but  Liberals 
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and  Roman  Gatbolice,  cipeaking  bj  comparison  with  other 
lists,  obtained  their  fair  proportion.  Amongst  the  Conser- 
vatives on  the  list  are  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
now  at  the  Bar ;  and  amongst  the  Liberal  Protestants  and 
Boman  Catholics  are  names  which  the  public  will  at  once 
recognise  as  those  of  eminent  and  most  successful  men.  Yet 
those  are  names  upon  which  a  stigma  has  been  cast  by  the 
organ  of  Chancellor  Napier  I 

In  simple  truth,  it  would  be  impossible  to  produce  a  list 
more  completely  free  from  '  political  partisanship,  or  per- 
sonal and  family  nepotism,'  or  one  in  which  there  was  a 
more  careful  consideration  for  '  real  merit,  irrespective  of 
party  or  politics.' 

However,  as  the  organ  of  Chancellor  Napier  has  forced 
upon  us  the  duty  of  comparison,  we  shall  again  turn  to 
thorns  Directory ^  for  lists  of  Queen's  Counsel  nominated 
by  two  conservative  Chancellors — Mr.  Blackburne  and 
Mr.  Napier.  In  1852,  Chancellor  Blackburne  called  the 
following  sixteen  gentlemen  to  the  Inner  Bar,  all  in  one 
batch.  A  single  date,  November  9,  1852,  will,  therefore, 
answer  the  entire : — 

Q.  W.  Creighton,  Henry  West, 

Hans  H.  Hamilton,  Robert  LongSSield, 

Echlin  Molyneux,  Sterne  Ball  Miller, 

Edmond  Hayes,  W.  W.  Brereton, 

Bartholomew  Uoyd,  LL.D.,    Hamilton  Smythe, 
B.  J.  Berkeley,  James  Robinson, 

T.  Lefroy,  jun.,  Patrick  Blake, 

John  H.  Otway,  Sir  Colman  M.  O'Loghlen. 

We  have  no  intention  of  offering  a  single  remark  upon 
any  individual  name  in  this  list,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  we 
ehould  make  any  invidious  objection.  Most  of  the  names 
are  those  of  highly  respectable  members  of  the  Bar ;  but, 
as  a  whole,  it  certainly  is  not  more  free  from  the  unworthy 
imputation  of  the  Daih  Express  than  the  appointments  of 
Chancellor  Brady.  We  shall  not  go  further ;  for  we  would 
not  select  any  individual  name  for  commentary. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  list  of  Queen's  Counsel  just 
called  by  Chancellor  Napier,  twelve  aU  in  one  batch  : — 
Robert  R.  Warren,  William  C.  Dobbs,  M.P., 

Thomas  Rice  Henn,  Edward  Pennefather, 
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Hedges  Eyre  ChattertoQ,  Charles  Aodrewa, 

Edward  SplUvan,  Charles  Kelly, 

Alexander  Norman,  Edward  Burrongbs, 

William  C.  Henderscm,  Henry  Ormsby. 

Neither  shall  we  offer  any  indiyidual  comment  on  thia 
list.    We  shall  not  imitate  the  evU  we  condemn  on  the  part 
of  a  contemporary  journal.    Put,  with  all  respect  for  the 
gentlemen  in  the  preceding  list,  and  allowing  that  several 
of  them  are  rising  men  in  good  business,  we  say  unhesita- 
tingly, and  we  are  certain  that  the  sound  opinion  of  the 
Irish  Bar  will  go  with  us,  that  this  list  of  Chancellor  Napier, 
as  a  whole,  cannot  stand  comparison  with  the  lists  we  nave 
given  of  the  appointments  of  Chancellor  Brady.    We  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  list  of  the  present  Chancellor  presents 
characteristics  quite  peculiar  to  itself;  for,  in  the  main,  it 
is  very  exclusive  and  partisan.    Most  of  the  names  are  pro- 
fessionally unobjectionable,  and  some  are  rising  and  suc- 
cessful men ;  but  in  others  the  Napier  list,  as  every  man 
acquainted  with  the  Bar  must  know,  is  really  open  to  the 
charge  made  by  the  Napier  organ,  on  the  ground  of  'poli- 
tical partisanship,  or  personal  and  family  nepotism.*    The 
'  Faniily  Party   are  duly  considered ;  and  the  list  is  also 
open  to  the  imputation  of  not  including  '  real  merit,  irre- 
spective of  party  or  politics;'  for  members  of  the  Baron 
the  respective  Circuits  are  passed  over—- we  need  only 
mention  Mr.  Siunuel  Ferguson,  Mr.  T.  K.  Lowpy,  and  Mr. 
James    Eeman,    on    the    North-East;     Mr.    Dominiok 
M'Causland,  on  the  North-West;  Mr.  T.  Harris  and  Mr. 
Edmond  Lawless  on  the  Leinster ;  Mr.  W,  8idney,  oa  the 
Connaufi^ht ;  and  Mr.  C.  Barry,  on  the  Munster  Circoit,  as 
names  that  the  profession  and  tiie  public  will  at  once  reecf- 
nise  as  mu/oh  better  qualified  for  the  Inner  Bar  ^an  zomtd 
the  names  included  in  the  lisf  of  Lord  Chancellor  Napior. 

We  learn  from  Saundersls  Neros- Letter  of  this  momin? 
that  silk  gowns  were  offered  to  Mr.  Chaiies  Shaw,  of  ^e 
Leinster  Uircuit,  and  Mr.  William  Exham,  of  the  Masster 
Circuit,  but  that  both  declined.  We  commend  their  good 
taste  and  judgment  in  waiting  for  a  future  opportunity  when 
their  legitimate  claims  can  be  recognised,  in  a  list  nu^ 
free  from  political  partisanship,  and  in  which  '  real  merit' 
alone  shall  be  the  test. 
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As  renrcb  the  lisii  we  haye  giyen,  the  results  may  thus 
be  stated: — 

Mr.  Bradj  nominated  twenty-nine  Queen's  Counsel  in 
eleven  amd  a-hdlfyeare. 

Mr.  Blackbume  nominated  sixteen  in  ten  months. 

Mr.  Napier  nominated  twelve  in  lees  thoQ  three  months, 
and  two  others  refused  to  accept  the  proffered  honor !  His 
Lordship  sent  it  a-b^ging  amongst  the  Tory  Bar. 

Of  the  twenty-nine  nominated  by  Mr.  Brady  there  were — 
Liberals  • .  . .  . .  13 

Conseryatiyes       •  •  •  •  • .  16 

The  Daily  Express  has  also  forced  upon  us  the  necessity 
of  particularising  religion.  Of  Mr.  Brady's  appointments 
there  were — members  of  the  Established  Churcn  and  Dis^ 
senters,  20 ;  Roman  Catholics,  9. 

In  Mr.  Napier's  list  all  but  one,  or  two  at  most,  are 
Conseryatiyes.  One  Roman  Catholic — a  man  of  high  pro- 
fessional position,  Mr.  Charles  Kelly,  has  been  put  in,  for 
two  reasons — first,  to  counteract  the  manifest  '  family  nepo- 
tiBu  and  political  partisanship'  in  some  names,  to  which 
we  haye  referred ;  and  secondly,  by  the  admission  of  a 
single  Catholic,  to  delude  the  Catholic  public  into  the  notion 
that  the  policy  of  riffid  exclusion  is  not  extended  to  honor- 
ary distinctions  at  the  Bar  as  well  as  to  all  official  appoint- 
ments in  the  public  departments." 

That  Chancellor  Brady  appointed  his  sons  and  relatiyes 
to  certain  offices  in  his  patronage  no  one  will  deny  ; 
but  he  acted  in  this  case  as  all  Chancellore  in  England  wd 
Ireland  of  whom  I  haye  eyer  heard.  And  surely  the  men 
appointed  by  Chancellor  Brady  were  as  competent,  at  least 
as  competent,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  offices  faith- 
fully and  honestly  to  the  crown  and  to  the  suitor  as  the 
Praise  God  Barebones  members  of  the  Oratorical  Society, 
and  other  serious,  but  Orange  flayored,  indiyiduals  with 
whom  Chancellor  Napier  has,  with  such  indecent  precipi- 
tation, crammed  his  court. 

But  what  can  be  thought  of  this  man  who  has  been  so 
constant  a  talker  about  the  dignity  of  the  Bar,  and  the 
nobleness  of  the  profession.  Ue  knows  that  the  silk  gown 
is  the  legitimate  ambition  of  eyeiy  lawyer ;  he  knows  that 
from  the  hour  when,  with  weary  feet  and  longing  heart,  the 
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junior  begins  to  wear  out  the  flags  in  the  Hall  of  the  Four 
Courts,  to  that  hour  when  he  has  worked  his  way  to  a  lead 
amongst  the  Outer  Bar,  the  obtaining  the  silk  gown,  by  merit, 
honest  merit,  is  the  dearest  wish  of  every  man  worthy  of 
the  name  of  Barrister.  No  man  knows  this  better  than 
Chancellor  Napier,  and  yet  the  first  act  of  his  Chancellor- 
ship is  a  call  to  the  Inner  Bar  of  a  mob.  Surely  the  fact 
that  two  or  three  men  of  ability  or  standing  were  amongst 
this  "  ruck"  cannot  save  JosephNapier  from  the  imputation  of 
having  done,  for  faction  and  party,  more  to  degrade  the 
Bar,  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  honor  that  used  to  belong  to 
the  rank  of  Queen's  Counsel,  than  any  man  who  ever  field 
the  Seals  in  Ireland.  Truly  the  public  may  now  exclaim 
with  Samuel  Lover, — 

*'  Of  modern  Queen's  Counsel  this  truth  may  be  said, 
They  have  silk  on  the  back,  but  stuff  in  the  head." 

It  was  not  thus  that  Plunket  acted.  He  had  resolved  to 
call  two  gentlemen  of  undoubted  ability  to  the  Inner  Bar; 
it  was  pressed  upon  him,  urged  with  force  from  powerful  quar- 
ters, that  he  should  call  others  of  whom  he  did  not  approve, 
whose  learning  and  standing  at  the  Bar  he  did  not  consider 
sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  the  call;  and  Plunket  who  had 
in  other  times  defied  the  minister  in  defending  Irish  inde- 
pendence, refused  to  lessen  the  dignity  of  that  last  remaining 
monument  of  her  glory,  the  Bar.  He  would,  he  said,  if  the 
Castle  insisted  on  this  mobbish  call,  refuse  to  call  any.  He 
would  have  **  la  noblesse  da  la  robe"  or  nothing ;  he  would 
have  the  Bar,  being  Chancellor,  as  it  was  when  he  was 
Barrister, — when  men  were  proud  of  their  profession ;  when 
it  was,  as  Sir  William  Jones  wrote,  '*  the  only  road  to  the 
highest  stations  in  the  country,'*  when  the  gown  of  the 
lawyer  was  as  honorable  as  the  ribbon  of  the  peer,  when 
the  profession  of  the  Irish  Barrister  was,  as  D'Augesseaa 
said  of  that  of  the  Advocate  in  France — '*  nobility  without 
title,  rank  without  birth,  and  riches  without  an  estate. ' 

But  Joseph  Napier  is  not  Plunket ;  he  is  beset  bv  greedy 
partizans ;  he  is  said  to  be  but  the  puppet  of  his  blustering 
relative,  the  Attorney-General,  who  cares  aa  little  for  the 
dignity  of  the  Bar,  as  he  cares  for  common  sense  or  reason, 
when,  in  his  wind-bag  speeches  on  Ireland,  he  murders 
facts  and  mangles  truth.  These  are  the  men  whose  lite^ 
ary  Swiss  slauTer  the  official  character  of  Chancellor  Brady, 
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every  year  of  whose  public  and  private  life  was  marked  bv 
deeds  that  gained  for  him  the  esteem  and  regard  of  his  fel- 
low citizens ;  who  knew  nothing  of  factions,  who  considered 
not  what  might  be  the  religion  or  the  politics  of  the  man 
to  be  appointed,  but  only,  and  merely  his  fitness ;  who 
never  endeavoured  to  mobilize  the  Inner  Bar,  and  who  will 
be  remembered  as  a  good  lawyer,  as  an  able  judge,  as  an 
honest  Irishman,  long  after  Joseph  Napier  and  James 
Whiteside  shall  have  passed  from  pensioned  oblivion 
to  the  oblivion  of  the  grave.  Or  should  their  mem- 
ories live  in  the  traditions  of  the  Courts,  lawyers  who 
are  now  young,  can  tell  in  after  years,  how  James  White- 
side and  Josepn  Napier,  who,  when  out  of  office,  were  al- 
ways prating  of  political  virtue,  who  then  soared  above  all 
others  in  talk,  yet  when  in  office,  sunk  below  all  others  in 
deed :  who  out  of  office,  floated  away,  cloudward,  upon  the 
wings  of  declamation,  and  sunk  down  grovelling,  when  in 
office,  battening  upon  the  very  corruption  of  a  decaying 
faction. 

Whilst  writing,  in  the  former  part  of  this  letter,  of  the 
indecent  nepotism  displayed  in  the  shameless  appointments 
made  by  the  Chancellor  and  the  Attorney-General,  I  had 
not  before  me  the  following  paragraph  from  a  London  corre- 
spondent, which  shows  the  appointments  to  be  still  more 
glaring  in  all  those  particulars  calculated  to  excite  disgust 
and  contempt.  He  writes : — "  According  to  the  statements 
of  the  Irish  place-himters  (who  are  now  as  plenty  as  black- 
berries in  the  lobbies  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  about 
public  offices  here),  two  other  Judges  are  likely  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  great  age,  and  right  of  superannuation, 
to  retire,  causing  vacancies  in  the  Queen's  Bench  and 
Exchequer.  Mr.  Whiteside,  it  is  said,  has  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  accept  a  puisne  judgeship,  as  his  ambition  is 
directed  to  the  chief  seat  in  the  Queen's  Bench.  These 
expected  vacancies  would  cause  several  changes  and  promo- 
tions, in  which  both  the  present  Attorney-General  and  the 
Solicitor,  Mr.  Hayes,  would  be  benched.  A  grand  object 
with  the  Napier- Whiteside  division  is  to  force  up  Mr.  James 
Robinson,  the  present  law  adviser,  into  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ralship. There  are  at  least  a  dozen  claimants  in  the  field, 
all  considering  themselves  far  better  qualified  to  become 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown ;  and  some  of  them  have  consi- 
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derable  interest  amongst  the  Parliamentanr  snpporters  of 
Gt>Tenim^t ;  but  Mr.  Geowe,  late  member  for  Wexford 
county,  and  Mr.  Miller,  member  for  Armagh,  seem  to  hold 
the  best  position  in  the  running — that  is  to  say  if  the 
Napier-Whiteside  party  fail  in  getting  lip  Mr.  Bobinson 
into  the  Attorney-Generalship.  If  what  is  designated  the 
'  Family  Party'  succeed,  either  Mr.  Miller  or  Mr.  George 
would  have  a  fair  chance  of  the  Solicitor-Generalship. 

''  But  other  arrangements,  connected  with  the  wholesale 
and  reckless  jobbing  said  to  be  in  preparation,  are  bruited 
here.  It  is  aid  that  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Yelverton  O'Kerffe, 
Registers  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  are  to  retire- 
that  Mr.  Robinson,  brother  of  the  Law  Adviser,  and  a 
cousin  of  the  Lord  Chahcellor  and  the  Attorney-General, 
who  had  been  a  solicitor  of  some  eminence  before  he  became 
proprietor  of  the  Daily  Express  government  oi^gan,  is  to 
obtain  one  of  those  Reristerships,  with  £1,200  a-year ;  but 
there  are  other  candidates,  some  of  whom,  including  an 
Irish  Queen's  Counsel,  are  pressing  their  claims  here  with 
remarkable  energy  and  apparent  success." 

I  see  one  friend  of  ^e  family  connected  with  the 
Daily  Express  is  not  mentioned  here.  What  is  to  become  of 
Mr.  Porter  of  that  office;  his  ability  as  a  cash-keeper  was 
fally  proved  in  the  employment  of  the  *'  Trustees  for  Better- 
ing tiie  Condition  of  the  Irish  Poor,"  why  not  prevail  on 
Starkey  to  retire,  and  put  Porter  in  few  the  Accountant- 
Generalship  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Mr.  Robinson,  attorney  and  newspaper  proprietor,  or  as 
some  will  have  it,  the  partner  of  his  relatives,  the  ^ancellor 
and  Attorney-General,  is  provided  for ;  William  Dwy^ 
Ferguson,  who  was  act-of-parliament mnder  for  "the 
Brummagem,"  ae  Cobbet  would  call  him,  law  ref(»mer,  the 
Attomev-General,  is  secure,  and  Mr.  James  Robinson,  bdng 
Castle  Adviser,  is,  should  all  be  made  safe  by  the  shelving 
of  Baron  Pennefather,  and  the  peerage  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
certain  of  a  good  thing. 

But  what  claims  has  Mr.  James  Robinson,  extra  thefttft 
that  he  is  the  Attomey-Generars  relative,  and  broths  of 
Daily  Express  Robinson?  I  know  of  none.  He  was  in 
fair  business,  on  Circuit,  and  was  chiefly  known  in  Dublin 
as  having  evinced  the  grasping,  grabbing  spirit  of  the 
whole  family,  by  throwing  up  his  prosecutorship,  because 
Justice  Keogh,  when  Attorney-General,  required  him  to 
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attend  to  crown  easee  alone,  and  for  which  he  was  very 
well  paid. 

Thns  the  whole  family  are  provided  for,  or  soon  will  be 
comfortably  quartered  »pon  the  revenues  of  the  country. 
With  a  generosity,  and  a  family  aflFection  which  would  be 
(jTiite  touching,  were  they  not  exercised  at  the  cost  of  the 
public,  and  in  a  manner  reminding  us  of  that  patriot  who 
'*  built  this  bridge  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  *'  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Attomey*General  have  proved  how  true 
was  that  thought  expressed  in  the  old  Koman  proverb, 
*'  Ex  alieno  tergore  lata  secantur." 

To  be  sure  there  was  one  appointment  out  of  the  family, 
that  of  Mr.  Brereton,  to  the  Assistant  Barristership  of  the 
Coimty  Kerry ;  and  if  the  appointment  is  to  be  considered 
as  one  representing  the  learning, the  ability,  and  the  polished 
elegance  of  the  great  Conservative  Bar  of  Ireland,  I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  object  to  it,  not  being  a  member  of  that 
body ;  and  I  presume  any  thhig  was  considered  good  enough 
for  the  county  of  lakes  and  mountains.  Besides,  this  ap- 
pointment winds  up  fitly  that  list  of  nominations,  evincing 
nothing  but  "  political  partizanship,  or  personal  and  family 
nepotism  ;"  and  which  does  not  include,  in  any  case,  "  real 
merit,  irrespective  of  party  or  politics." 

Surely  it  is  a  fit  ending  to  a  roll  of  appointments,  proving 
that  what  was  once  the  great  Conservative  party  in  Ireland 
has  dwindled  into  a  talentless,  place-grasping,  wretched 
rump  of  the  old  Orange  faction.  Knowing  how  unc^tain, 
even  in  its  briefbees,  must  be  their  possession  of  office, 
seeing  that  the  Cabinet  exists  but  on  sunerance,  and  through 
the  temporary  disorganization  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
seeing  that  higher  adventures  m  England  are  throwing  off 
all  reserve  in  taking,  or  making  appointments,  the  lesser 
adventurers  here  in  Ireland  are  becoming  equally  bold, 
equally  shameless,  and  equally  greedy  in  making,  taking, 
and  accepting  place.  Fitness,  merit,  propriety  o(  selec- 
tion are  all  forgotton,  and  we  live  in  the  epoch  of  the 
Danciad  of  the  Irish  Bar,  in  an  age  of  *'  brazen,  brainless" 
nepotism,  the  era  of  Napier  and  Whiteside. — Alas  poor 
Conservative  Bar  I  what  has  it  come  to  ?  To  a  Zenith  in 
Whiteside — a  Nadir  in  Brereton ! 

Were  it  not  for  the  peril  to  the  Bar,  I  should  be  glad 
that  these  men  have  come  into  office.  We  shall  now  hear 
no  more  of  the  grand  Conservative  Bar  of  Ireland,  and  we 
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shall  hear  no  more  of  Whig  corruption.  Compare  the 
Whig  appointments  with  those  of  Blackbume  and  Napier, 
and  who  can  deny  that  bigotry  and  faction  were,  in 
these  instances,  much  more  frequently  than  fitness,  the 
sources  of  the  call  to  the  Inner  Bar.  All  men  now  know 
that  in  genius,  in  learning,  and  in  powers  of  advocacy,  the 
Liberal  Bar  is  richer  than  the  Conservative,  and  its  mem- 
bers having,  in  most  cases,  neither  relatives  nor  fiiends 
upon  the  bench,  obtain  the  honors  of  the  profession  by 
work,  by  proved  ability,  and  by  stem  self-reliance ;  not  by 
nepotism,  or  through  a  brazen,  dishonest,  factious  par- 
tizanship. 

When  I  look  back  now,  upon  the  events  of  the  past  six 
months,  it  astounds  me  to  remember  how  absurdly  peo- 
ple used  to  talk  about  the  Conservative  Bar.  How  its  re- 
putation has  dwindled  away  to  nothing — to  James  White- 
side and  Joseph  Napier ! 

Oh  I  Dogberry,  Oh  I  Verges,  Oh !  Bridlegoose,  Oh! 
Goatsnose,  Oh!  Midas,  (of  Kane  O'Hara),  Oh  I  Justice 
Shallow,  Oh!  all  ye  spirits  of  Judges,  who  have  "set 
the  table  in  a  roar,"  ye  gather  around  me  as  I  write, 
and  lo!  ye  fade  away,  resolving  yourselves,  into  the  em- 
bodiment of  Joseph  Napier  and  James  Whiteside— and  as 
the  Chancellor  stands  before  me, — 

*' Mr.  Napier, 

With  his  hand  on  his  ear;" 
as  the  Attorney-General  sways,  and  rocks,  and  mouths  and 
shouts,  as  is  his  custom,  I  cry,  in  terror  and  admiration 
of  Goethe's  "  prophetic  soul," 

''Das  Unbebghrbiblichb 

HiEB   IBT   QBTHAN!" 

At  last  the  indebcribablb  is  realized. 

Yours,  my  dear  firiend,  most  truly, 

An  Apprbntioi  ov  the  Liw. 
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2.  A  Collection  of  Old  English  Customs  and  Curiam  Bequests 
and  Charities^  extracted  from  the  Reports  made  hy  the 
Commissioners  for  Enquiring  into  Charities  in  England  and 
Vales.   By  H.Edwards.   London  :  Nichols  and  Son,  1842. 

Odd  and  Singular  Tastes. — Several  illustrious  men  have 
evinced  a  marked  predilection  for  certain  days  in  the  year. 
We  know  that  Napoleon  felt  such  a  disposition  for  the  20th 
of  March. 

**  Charles  v.,"  said  Brantome,  *^was  particularly  fond  of  the 
festival  of  St.  Matthias  (24th  of  February),  and  sanctified  it 
beyond  all  oth^  days,  because  on  that  day  he  was  elected 
Emperor,  on  that  day  crowned,  and  on  that  day  also  he  took 
King  Francis  prisoner,  not  himself  but  through  his  lieutenants." 

Brant6me  adds,  also,  that  the  Emperor  was  born  on  tiie 
feast  of  St.  Matthias  (24th  February,  1500),  that  on  the  same 
day,  in  1627,  his  brother  Ferdinand  was  elected  King  of 
Bohemia,  and  that,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1556,  he  abdi- 
cated the  empire. 

The  1st  of  January  was  to  Francis  T.  what  the  24th  of 
February  was  to  Charles  V.  Born  on  the  1st  of  January,  it 
was  on  the  1st  of  January  thnt  this  prince  lost  liis  father,  that 
be  became  king,  on  which  his  daughter  was  married,  and  that 
on  which  Charles  V.  made  his  entry  into  Paris. 

Sixtns  v.,  bom  on  a  Wednesday  (13th  of  December,  1521), 
made  his  profession  as  a  Franciscan  friar  on  a  Wednesday,  was 
promised  a  Cardinalship  on  a  Wednesday,  was  elected  Pope  on  a 
Wednesday,  and  exalted  to  the  dignity  the  following  Wed- 
nesday. 

-  •  For  the  other  Papers  of  this  Series  see  Irish  QaARTERLT 
Bbtibw,  Vol.  VI.,  No.  23,  p.  439 ;  No.  24,  p.  647  ;  Vol.  VII.. 
No.  25,  p.  1 ;  No.  26,  p.  267  ;  No.  27,  p.  629  ;  Vol.  VIII,  No. 
29,  p.  1. 
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Louis  Xlll.,  some  hours  before  bis  death  (Tharsdaj  14lh 
uf  Maji  1648),  called  his  physicians  and  asked  them  if  thej 
thought  he  could  live  until  the  next  day,  saying  that  Friday 
had  always  been  to  him  a  fortunate  day,  that  he  bad  on  that 
day  engaged  in  enterprises  which  were  uniformly  successful, 
that  he  had  ever  gained  battles  on  that  day,  that  having  alwajs 
considered  it  his  happiest  day,  he  wished  he  might  die  on  it. 

"  Augustus,**  according  to  Suetonius,  *'  had  a  senseless  fear 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  it  is  believed  protected  himself 
from  this  danger  by  always  carrying  about  him  the  skin  of  i 
sea-calf.  When  a  storm  approached  he  ran  to  conceal  himself 
in  a  subterranean  vault  or  cavern.  This  fear  was  occasioned 
by  an  incident,  during  a  nocturnal  march,  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Cantabri^  when  the  lightning  having  struck  his 
litter,  killed  the  slave  who  walked  before  bearing  the  flambeau." 

A  Roman  Emperor  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  was  seiied 
with  an  insurmountable  terror  at  the  sight  of  the  sea.  Re- 
turning from  an  expedition  into  Syria,  he  sojourned  in  the 
palace  of  a  king,  on  the  confines  of  Asia ;  "  The  chief  of 
Constantinople/'  says  Nicephorus,  (ch.  vii.)  "  commanded 
the  Prefect  to  build  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Bosphonis, 
and  to  adorn  it  at  each  {»ide  with  planks  and  branches 
of  trees,  in  order  that  he  might  pass  without  beholding  the 
sea.  This  work  having  been  finished  very  promptly,  the 
Emperor  crossed  on  horseback,  as  if  he  had  been  on  dry  land." 

One  of  the  Spanish  kings  could  not  endure  any  one  in  his 
presence  who  had  taken  tobacco.  He  had,  besides,  the 
mania  of  feeling  incensed  at  any  man's  demanding  the  age  of 
a  woman,  unless  he  had  intentions  of  marriage. 

Louis  XIV  detested  les  chapeaux  gris,  almost  as  much  is  he 
did  the  Jansenists.* 

*  It  is  related  by  Saint-Simon,  *•  the  king  wished  to  be  informed 
what  manner  of  people  were  followers  of  the  Uuke  of  Orleans  in  Spaioi 
(1709)  the  Dnke  mentioned  amongst  others  Fonterpnis.  At  tlus  naae, 
the  king  assumed  an  austere  air,  <*  How  is  that,  my  nephtw,  said  tte 
king,  Fonterpnis  the  son  of  this  Janaenist,  of  this  fool  who  has  been 
running  everywhere  after  Arnaud?  I  cannot  see  of  what  value 
this  man  can  be  to  you/*  **  Sire,"  replied  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
'*  I  do  not  know  what  his  mother  may  have  been,  but  as  fbf 
the  son,  he  has  no  desire  to  be  a  Jansenist,  I  can  vouch  for  that ;  for 
he  does  not  believe  even  in  the  existence  of  a  God." — "  Is  that  pos- 
sible, my  nephew  ?"  replied  the  king,  becoffling  Msuaged," — «•  Noth- 
ing more  certain,  Sire,^  replied  the  Duke,  *•  I  assure  yon,"—**  Tboi 
if  that  be  so,  you  can  manage  him,  I  see  no  harm  in  that."  Thii 
scene,  for  I  call  it  by  no  other  name,  occurred  in  tfae  monring^  aad 
after  dinner  the  same  day,  the  Duke  related  to  me  whilst  confuk* 
ed  with  kughter  all  I  have  written,  word  for  word." 
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Nothiog  could  exceed  the  timidit;,  oFi  we  might  rather  say, 
the  poltroonery,  of  the  celebrated  moralist  Nicole ;  he  dreaded 
travelling,  excursions  on  the  water,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life 
he  never  went  into  the  streets  without  trembUng  in  incessant 
fear,  lest  a  tile  should  fall  on  bis  head.  He  dwelt  for  a  long 
time  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Marcel,  ''because,"  as  he  said,  ''the 
enemies  who  threatened  Paris  would  enter  by  the  Porte  Saint- 
Martin,  and  would  be  obliged  consequently,  to  traverse  the 
whole  city  before  they  could  arrive  at  his  house/'  IiX  a  word, 
he  could  say,  as  the  actor  who  bungled  Bscine, 

"  Je  orains  tout,  chcr  Abner,  et  n'ai  pas  d'autre  crainte." 

Henry  III.,  who  had  so  decided  a  passion  for  little  dogs, 
could  not  remain  in  the  same  room  with  a  cat.  The  Duke 
d'£pernon  fainted  at  thesieht  of  a  leveret. 

Marshal  de  Brfe^  (who  died  in  1650)  swooned  at  the  sight 
of  a  rabbit,  as  related  by  Tallemant. 

Marshal  d^Albret  got  ill  at  a  repast  where  either  a  sucking 
pig  or  a  wild  boar  was  served.  Erasmus  could  not  even  smell 
fish  without  getting  feverish.  Scjdiger  trembled  all  over  at  seeing 
water  cresses.  Tycho-Brahe  felt  his  limbs  failing  when  he  en- 
countered a  hare  or  a  fox.  Bacon  fell  into  a  fainting  fit 
during  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  Bayle  got  convulsions 
when  he  heard  the  sound  of  wat^  issuing  from  a  spout. 
Lamothe  le  Vayer  could  not  endure  the  sound  of  any  instru- 
ment. Favoriti,  an  Italian  poet,  who  died  in  1682,  could  not 
bear  the  odour  of  the  rose. 

Many  celebrated  personages  are  distinguished  by  their  affec- 
tion for  certain  animals.  Thus,  Alexander  cherished  Bucephalus; 
Augustus,  a  parrot;  Gommodius,  an  ape;  Heliogabalus,  a 
starling,  &;c.,  &c. 

Honorius>  Emperor  of  the  West,  had  a  profound  tenderness 
for  a  hen,  which,  probably,  was  not  reciprocated.  Being  at 
Bavenna,  and  having  had  the  precaution  of  placing  between 
himself  and  the  Qoths  the  channel  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  when 
after  the  capture  of  Bome  by  Alaric,  in  410,  the  slave  having 
the  charge  of  the  imperial  aviary  came  to  announce  to  him 
that  the  capital  of  Italy  and  of  the  West  was  lost.  "  How  is 
that  ?"  cried  the  Emperor,  dismayed,  *'  How  !  Rome  lost !  It 
was  but  a  moment  since  she  was  eating  from  my  hand.*^  Thus 
it  was  towards  his  favorite  hen,  whom  he  called  Rome,  that 
the  thoughts  and  anxieties  of  the  monarch  reverted,  and  he 
felt  much  relieved  when  assured  that  it  was  not  his  beloved 
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bird  but  the  capital  of  Ins  empire  that  was  lost.  "  Ah  T 
rejoined  he,  "  I  thought  it  was  my  hen."  So  great,  adds  the 
Greek  historian,  Procopius,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
anecdote,  so  great  was  his  stupidity  and  brutish ness. 

The  celebrated  French  financier,  Samuel  Bernard,  (who  died 
in  1739),  thought  his  existence  was  bound  up  with  that  of  a 
black  hen,  who,  thanks  to  this  circumstance,  experienced  much 
care  and  tenderness,  for  God  knows  how  long.  They  both 
died  about  the  same  time,  Bernard  having  attained  his  eighty- 
eighth  year. 

Passeroni,  the  Italian  poet,  (who  died  in  1802,)  had  a  strong 
affection  for  a  cock,  and  alluded  to  it  in  all  his  poems. 

Saint  Evremoud  and  Crebillon  were  always  surrounded  by 
cats  and  dogs. 

Lipsius  liked  only  dogs,  and  had  amongst  others,  a  dog 
he  called  Saphir,  in  whom  he  surmounted  the  natural  repug- 
nance of  animals  of  this  species  for  wine.  Thuu,  said  he,  "  I 
have  in  some  manner  assimilated  Saphir  to  man,  as  he  is  fond 
of  wine,  and  subject  to  the  gout." 

Godefroy  Mind,  a  Bernais  painter,  (who  died  iu  1814,) 
had  been  suruamed  le  Raphael  des  chats,  in  consequence  of 
having  excelled  in  painting  those  animals,  towards  whom  he 
entertained  an  ardent  affection ;  he  had  at  all  times  many  of 
tliem  about  him.  "During  his  work,"  writes  M.  Depping, 
**  his  favourite  cat  was  invariably  beside  him,  with  whom  he 
kept  up  a  kind  of  conversation ;  sometimes  she  occupied  his 
knees^  two  or  three  little  cuts  were  perched  on  his  shoulders, 
and  he  remained  iu  this  attitude  for  hours  together,  without 
stirring,  lest  he  should  discompose  the  companions  of  his 
solitude." 

It  was  not  alone  for  one  or  two  species  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, that  Denis  Rolle,  an  English  member  of  Parliament,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  manifested  his  sympathies,  but  for  all 
animals  without  distinction,  and  he  was  under  the  impression 
that  they  both  knew  of,  and  appreciated  his  kind  intentions. 

"  I  have,"  wrote  he  in  a  pamphlet  he  composed  on  the 
abolition  of  bull-fights  and  cock-fights,  '*  I  have  proved  the 
recognition  of  wild  bears,  who,  after  absence,  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  taken  by  me  and  led  by  the  snout.  I  cannot  bet- 
ter exemplify  the  truth  of  my  axiom  than  by  stating  that  I  have 
frequently  thrust  my  hand  down  the  throat  of  a  bull  dog,  and 
without  any  particular  skill  on  my  part,  have  been  enabled  to 
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render  horses,  wild  in  the  fields,  docile  at  my  approach ;  the 
most  venomous  serpents  have  not  inspired  me  with  the  least 
fear.  During  some  years  I  have  traversed  dense  forests,  without 
ever  being  attacked ;  I  have  reposed  in  morasses  filled  with 
reptiles  and  venomous  insects :  serpents  have  been  in  my  ears 
without  stinging  me.  I  could  also  tell  of  a  crane,  who  ran 
always  after  me,  following  me  through  the  fields ;  and  of  a 
strange  dog,  who,  every  time  I  crossed  Waltham,  hastened  to 
defend  me,  and  expressed,  by  his  lamentations,  the  grief  he  felt 
in  quitting  me.  I  remember  also  a  little  cat  of  Florida,  who 
lushed  at  some  dogs  who  were  barking  at  me,  fearing  they  were 
about  to  attack  me.  1  cannot  better  explain  these  proofs  of 
attachment  than  by  supposing  that  Providence  thus  wished  to 
reward  my  feelings  of  benevolence  and  humanity  towards 
animals.'' 

"They  relate  that  Demosthenes,"  writes  Gt^llius,  *'  was 
exceedingly  spruce  in  his  dress,  and  that  he  carried  this  care  of 
bis  person  to  the  most  delicate  and  fastidious  refii^meut.  This 
called  forth  all  the  railleries  of  his  rivals  and  adversaries  on  his 
coquettish  mantle,  on  his  effeminate  tunic.  Thence  also 
sprung  those  injurious  and  obscene  discourses,  representing  him 
as  effeminate,  and  accusing  him  of  the  most  infamous  crimes. 
The  same  account  Las  been  given  of  Hortensius,  the  most 
celebrated  orator  of  his  time,  (after  Cicero,)  a  gentleman  always 
studiously  elaborate,  whose  dress  was  arranged  with  art,  whose 
frequent  gestures,  and  studied  and  theatrical  action,  drew  oa 
him  a  crowd  of  sarcastic  and  outrageous  apostrophes." 

The  English  poet.  Gray,  made  himself  remarkable  by  the 
foppishness  of  his  manners  and  dress;  a  foppishness  which  he 
carried  almost  to  folly. 

Cavendish,  the  English  philosopher,  who  left  in  dying, 
the  largest  fortune  ever  known  to  be  possessed  by  a 
Savant,  (£1,500,000)  was  always  dressed  in  grey  cloth,  and 
had  his  clothes  made  precisely  as  of  the  same  date.  Ue  collected 
a  magnificent  library,  which  was  at  the  command  of  all  the 
learned,  but  that  it  should  not  be  put  out  of  order,  he  iiad  it 
placed  twelve  miles  from  his  dwelling.  Whenever  he  wanted 
a  book  he  sent  a  written  order  for  it,  and  returned  it  again 
with  the  greatest  punctuality. 

Another  philosopher,  Desmarets,  (who  died  in  1815,)  never 
changed  the  form  of  his  dress,  and  up  to  the  end  of  his  life^ 
his  wig  and  dress  would  recal  one  to  the  modes  in  use  under 
Cardinal  Fleury. 
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The  great  English  chemist,  Davy,  clothed  himself  entirelj  in 
green,  to  go  fish,  and  in  red  to  hunt ;  he  pretended  that, 
dressed  in  this  manner,  he  frightened  the  fish  and  game  less. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  some  indi\ridQals  adopted 
the  kind  of  nourishment  recommended  by  Pythagoras.  We 
will  mention  amongst  others,  Ritson  whose  only  food  was 
legumes,  and  who  published,  in  1803,  an  essay  on  total  absti- 
nence from  all  animal  food. 

Another  English  author,  Wakefield,  (who  died  in  1801,) 
abstained  from  wine,  as  well  as  from  animal  food.  He  only 
followed  the  example  of  the  philanthropist,  Anthony  Benezet, 
(who  died  in  1784.) 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  German  enthusiast,  Hoyer, 
(who  died  in  1656,)  never  ate  anything  but  fish  which  had 
died  naturally. 

Spinosa  spent  between  five  and  six  sous  a  day  for  his  food. 
Buttner,  a  German  naturalist  and  philologist,  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  made  but  one  single  repast  in  the  day,  which  cost  him 
but  three  sous. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  astronomer,  Lalande,  affected  to 
eat  with  delight  spiders  and  caterpillars,  of  which  he  carried 
a  stock  in  his  bonbonni^re. 

C.  Gracchus,  said  Gellius,  "  made  use  of  a  flute  to  mo- 
dulate the  intonations  of  his  voice,  when  in  the  tribune.  It  is 
not  true,  as  several  suppose,  that  a  musician  playing  the  flute 
was  placed  behind  the  back  of  Gracchus  whilst  he  spoke,  and 
by  his  various  notes  moderated  and  excited  by  turns  the  moTe- 
ments  and  action  of  the  orator.  What  absurdity  to  fancy 
that  a  flute  could  mark  for  Gracchus,  haranguing  in  public,  the 
measure,  the  rhythm  and  the  difTerent  cadences  according  to  the 
same  rule  as  you  would  arrange  the  pace  of  a  buffoon  on  the 
stage  !  The  authors  better  instructed  on  this  fact  relate  only 
that  a  man  was  concealed  near  at  hand  who  was  engaged  to 
moderate  the  intonations  of  the  voice,  when  becoming  too  vo- 
ciferous, by  drawing  a  slow  and  solemn  note  on  a  flute.  That 
was  all.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  naturally  impassioned  genias 
of  Gracchus  required  external  excitement  whilst  in  the  tribune. 
However,  Cicero  thought  he  employed  this  flute  player  for  a 
double  purpose,  and  that  according  as  his  notes  were  lively  or 
calm,  he  enlivened  his  tone  of  voice  if  too  slow,  and  moderated 
its  impetuosity  if  too  boisterous."    This  is  the  passage  from 
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Cicero  :  "  Thus  as  Licinios,  a  well  informed  man,  formerly  his 
secretary  and  now  his  client^  has  told  Catullus,  that  this  same 
Gracchus  had  in  his  service  an  intelHgent  man,  who  concealed 
himself  near  the  tribune  with  an  ivory  flute,  giving  rapidity  to 
the  sound  which  was  necessary  to  excite  when  his  action  was 
too  slow,  and  softening  the  notes  to  a  calm  when  he  was  too 
rapid." 

"  iEschylus,"  relates  Athnseus,  "was  always  a  little  excited  by 
wine  whilst  composing  his  tragedies.  We  know  that  Alcman, 
the  lyric  poet  and  Aristophanes  the  comic,  wrote  their  poems 
in  a  state  of  inebriety*' 

Madame  dela  Suze,  the  humanist  Lef^vre  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  Bufl'on  in  the  eigfiteenth,  could  not  work  without 
being  dressed  with  the  greatest  elegance ;  nothing,  not  even  a 
sword,  was  wanting  in  the  toilet  of  the  latter. 

Bacon,  Milton,  Warburton,  Alfieri,  reauired  music  to  enable 
them  to  work  ;  and  it  is  related  that  Bourdaloue  always  executed 
an  air  on  the  violin  before  preparing  himself  to  write  a  sermon. 

Thomson,  author  of  The  Seasons,  passed  entire  days  in  his 
bed,  and  when  asked  why  he  did  not  rise,  he  replied,  *'  I  see 
no  motive  for  my  rising." 

Thomas  remained  every  day  until  twelve  o'clock  in  bed,  the 
curtains  closely  drawn.  There  it  was  he  composed  the  works 
which  he  afterwards  wrote  *'  off  hand,''  when  he  arose,  it  was 
thus  that  during  all  his  life  he  only  aspired  to  the  production  of 
what  Voltaire  called  du  galitkomas, 

Casti,  the  lively  author  of  the  Animaux  Parlants,  composed 
his  pretty  verses  whilst  playing  cards  all  alone  on  his  bed. 

Comeille,  Malebranch  and  Hobbes  composed  most  frequently 
in  the  dark,  whilst  M&eray  on  the  contrary  never  worked  but 
with  candle-light  both  by  night  and  day,  and  never  failed 
even  at  mid-day  to  reconduct,  light  in  hand,  into  the  middle  of 
the  street  those  who  visited  him. 

Goethe  composed  whilst  walking ;  Descartes  on  the  contrary 
practised  like  Leibnitz  the  meditation  horizontale, 

Gluck  caused  his  harpsichgrd  to  be  transported  into  the 
middle  of  a  meadow  ;  a  vast  space,  the  open  skv,  the  heat  of 
the  sun  and  some  bottles  of  champagne,  gave  him  inspiration 
to  compose  two  divine  songs,  Iphigenie  and  1/  Orphee,  On 
the  contrary,  Sarti  could  not  work  but  in  a  spacious  room,  with 
an  arch  roof  and  obscurely  dim.  The  silence  of  night,  the 
sombre  glimmer  of  a  lamp  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  were 
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indispensably  requisite  to  create  the  solemn  ideas  which  formeJ 
the  character  of  his  style.  Cimarosa  wished  to  hear  around 
him  the  clamour  of  an  animated  conversation ;  it  was  whilst 
laughing  and  prating  with  his  friends  that  he  compo«*ed  let 
Horaces  and  le  Manage  secret,  two  inimitable  chefs  d'oeovre, 
the  style  of  each  being  distinctly  opposed ;  the  air  Pria  eke 
spunti  in  del  V aurora  he  improvised  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasure 
party  in  the  environs  of  Prague. 

"  Whilst  rendering  homage  in  his  Lettere  Haj/dine  to  the 
talent  of  Ferdinand  Paez,  Carpini  said  that  this  witty  composer 
wrote  the  roles  of  Camille^  of  VAgnese  and  of  Sargine 
whilst  jesting  with  his  friends,  and  made  a  thousand  merry 
recitations,  whilst  at  the  same  moment  he  found  leisure  to 
grumble  at  his  domestics,  quarrel  with  his  wife  and  children, 
and  bestow  the  most  tender  caresses  on  his  beloved  dog. 
Paesiello  could  not  find  a  note  if  he  was  not  lying  in  bed  ;  and 
it  was  between  a  pair  of  sheets  that  he  composed  the  charmine^ 
movements  otNina^  of  laMolinara  and  of  the  Barbier.  Zingarelli 
before  taking  his  pen,  transported  himself  into  a  high  intel- 
lectual region,  by  reading  several  passages,  both  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  Latin  classics;  thus  prepared  he  in  less 
than  four  hours  improvised  an  act  of  Pyrrhv^s  or  of  Borneo 
and  Juliet'* 

Carpani  speaking  of  one  Marcantonio  Anfossi,  brother  of  the 
celebrated  Anfossi,  and  who  probably  would  himself  have  attained 
a  high  musical  renown,  were  it  not  that  he  died  very  yooug. 
This  Marcantonio  was  a  monk,  and  his  method  of  stimulating 
the  creative  faculty  was  passing  strange;  he  did  not  place  him- 
self  before  a  harj)sichord  iu  order  to  compose,  but  before  a  table 
on  which  he  had  placed  seven  or  eight  dishes  overladen  with 
roasted  capons,  sucking  pigs  nicely  browned,  and  smoking 
sausages.  In  the  midst  of  this  agreeable  exhalation  the  sweet- 
est inspirations  were  produced  wiihout  effort. 

Hayden,  demure  and  regular  as  Newton,  shut  up  in  his 
study,  had  also  his  little  stratagem  :  he  shaved,  powdered,  put 
on  clean  linen,  dressed  himself  from  head  to  foot  as  if  going 
to  present  his  respectful  homage  to  Prince  Esterhazy,  his 
patron,  or  even  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany;  then  seating 
himself  before  a  desk  on  which  he  had  paper  carefully  lined 
and  pens  welhmade,  he  put  on  his  finger  the  ring  presented  to 
him  by  his  revered  sovereign ;  after  these  preliminaries  he 
commenced  writing ;  five  or  six  hours  ghded  by,  without  his 
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experiencing  the  least  fatigue ;  not  an  erasure  appeared  to  dis- 
figure the  extreme  neatness  of  his  notes^  at  other  times  scarcely 
readable,  so  that  he  himself  used  to  call  them  his  pothooks, 
thej  were  so  cramped  and  illegible. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  singularity  of  taste,  for  particular 
colors  and  nambers,  occasionally  exhibits  itself  even  in  the 
making  of  wills.  In  the  Shorts  of  the  Commissioners  for 
Enquiring  into  Charities  in  England  and  Wales,  we  find  the 
following  bequests  recorded  : — 

Whimsical  Partiality  for  Nine.^-^ 

Samnel  Rabank,  at  Danby,   Yorkshire,  by  indenture  of  bargain 
and  sale,  enrolled,  dated  24tb  February,  1631,  conveyed  to  Thomaa 
Beere  and  Samuel  Pruddom,  and  the  heirs  of  Pruddom,  certain  pre- 
mises,  upon  trust  that  they   and  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  the  said 
Samuel  Pruddom,  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  such  premises, 
upon  the  9th  day  of  June,  or  the  9th  day  of  December,  from  the  day 
of  his  death,  and  upon  every  9th  day  of  every  month  for  ever  there- 
after, cause  to  be  paid  to  nine  poor  people,  to  be  nominated  and 
elected  as  thereinafter  mentioned,  9d.  a  week,  or  Ss.  a  month  ;   and 
should  also,  upon  every  9th  day  of  December,  pay  the  sum  of  10s.  to 
some  godly  and  able  preacher,  who  should  on  that  day  yearly  preach 
the  Word  of  God  in  the  parish  Church  of  Danby  ;  and  that  the  said 
Samuel  Pruddom,  his  heirs  and  assigpis,  should,  after  the  sermon, 
give  and  deliver  one  peck  of  rye  to  eyery  such  of  the  said  nine  poor 
people,  as  well  to  those  who  were  present  during  the  service,  as  also 
to  such  others  as  should  be  absent  by  reason  of  sickness  or  otherwise ; 
and  as  to  the  choice  of  the  poor  persons,  he  directed  that,  on  the  9th 
December,  the  curates,  churchwardens,  and  overseers  of  the  poor 
of  Danby,  should  nominate  eighteen  poor  persons,  men  or  women,  of 
Danby,  six  by  the  curate,  six  by  the  churchwardens,  and  six  by  the 
overseers,  of  whom  nine  should  be  immediately  elected  by  Pruddom, 
or  his  heirs  or  assigns,  but,  if  they  were  absent,  then  such  nine 
persons  should  be  chosen  on  the  next  Sabbath  day,  by  the  curate  and 
overseers,  or  any  three  of  them,  whereof  the  curate  should  be  one  ; 
and  that,  if  there  were  not  so  many  poor  persons  of  the  poorest  sort 
and  be.st  report  in  the  parish  of  Danby,  the  number  should  be  sup- 
plied out  of  Glaisdale ;  so,  however,  as  such  number  should  not  ex- 
ceed three. 

The  sum  of  £\Q  105.  a  year  is  paid  on  account  of  this  charity,  out 
of  lands  called  Howe  Farm,  Gastleton  and  Bottom  or  Dale  Head, 
in  this  parish.  £17  lU.  of  the  money  is  distributed  in  monthly 
payments  of  3*.  each  month,  to  nine  poor  persons  of  Danby,  10*.  are 
paid  to  the  minister  for  a  sermon  which  is  preached  on  the  20th 
December,  the  day  on  which  the  rent-charge  is  paid ;  and,  in  lieu  of 
a  peck  of  rye,  it  has  been  customary,  for  many  years  past,  to  give  a 
shilling  to  each  of  the  poor  persons,  which  makes  up  the  present 
amount  of  the  payment. 
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Whimsical  Predilection  for  Colours, 

Hoiiry  Orem,  at  Melbourne^  Derbyshire,  by  will,  dated  29nd 
Deeemliery  1679,  gave  to  hi*  sister  GatbariDe  Oreen,  durine  her  life, 
all  his  hudds  in  Melbourne  and  Newton,  and  after  her  decease  to 
others,  in  trust  upon  condition  that  the  said  Catharine  Green,  should 
should  give  four  green  waistcoats  to  four  poor  women  every  year, 
such  four  green  waistcoats  to  be  lined  with  green  galloon  lace,  and 
to  be  deliTered  to  the  said  poor  women  on  or  before  the  2 1st 
Deoember  yearly^  that  they  might  be  worn  on  Christmas  day. 

Thomas  Oray,  by  his  will,  bearing  date  the  25th  ^pril,  1601, 
directed  his  executrix,  Mary  Chay,  and  others  to  lay  out  £200  in  the 
purchase  of  lands  ;  and  out  of  the  profits  of  such  land  to  lav  out  six  no- 
bles yearly  to  buy  six  waistcoasts  of  grey  cloth,  edged  with  blue  galloon 
lace,  and  40s.  to  buy  three  coats  of  grey  cloth,  to  be  faced  with  baize ; 
and  that  four  of  the  said  waistcoats  should  be  giren  yearly  to  four 
poor  widows  or  other  poor  women  living  in  Castle  Donnigton,  who 
were  to  be  of  good  behaviour  and  endeavour  to  live  honestly  ;  and 
the  other  two  waistcoats  to  two  poor  widows  or  women  of  like  be- 
haviour, of  the  parish  of  Melbourne :  and  two  of  the  coats  to  be 
given  yearly  to  two  poor  men  of  Castle  Donnington,  and  the  other 
to  a  poor  man  of  Melbourne.  And  he  also  directed  that  copies  of 
his  will  should  be  entered  in  the  Town  books  of  Castle  Donnington 
and  Melbourne,  and  also  hung  up  in  the  respective  churches,  and 
that  the  same  should  be  read  yearlv  on  St.  Thomas's  day,  or  the 
following  Sunday,  after  pravers,  for  the  performance  of  which  he  di- 
rected that  ministers  of  the  said  parish  should  have  five  shillings  a 
piece  ;  and  he  further  directed  that  fifteen  dozen  of  bread  should  be 
given  to  the  poor  of  Castle  Donnington,  and  ten  dozen  to  the  poor 
of  Melbourne,  yearlv,  on  St.  Andrew's  day ;  and  if  any  residue  of 
rents  and  profits  of  the  said  land  should  arise,  the  same  should  be 
laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  children  of  Castle  Donnington 
and  Melbourne,  in  the  proportion  of  two  thirds  for  the  former,  auid 
one-third  for  the  latter  place,  towards  putting  them  out  as  ap- 
prentices.— 

SlNOULAE  DEATHS  OF  CKLBBBATBD  PEB80NA0ES. 

The  Emperor  Adrian,  iromediataly  before  death,  cooiposed 
some  Latin  lines,  which  i£lins  Spartianus  has  recorded  ;  they 
are  very  defective,  and  exhibit  but  little  taste.  They  are  as 
follows : — 

Animnia,  yagnla,  bladala, 
Hospes,  comesque  corporis. 
Quae  nunc  abibis  in  loca 
Pallidula,  rigida,  nudula; 
Nee  ut  soles,  dabis  jocos. 
Foiitenelle  gives  the  following  version  of  them  : — 
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Ma  petite  kroe,  ma  mignonne, 

Ta  t  en  vas  done,  ma  fille  ?  Et  Dieu  sache  oil  to  vaa. 

Tu  pan  seulette  et  tremblante,  h^las  I 

Que  deviendra  ton  honneur,  folichonne  f 

Que  deviendront  tant  de  jolis  ^bats  ?* 
The  Count  de  Maugiron,  lieutenant-general,  who  died  in 
April,  1767,  wrote,  an  hour  before  his  death,  the  following 
lines : — 

Tout  meurt,  je  m'en  apergois  bien  I 
Tronchin,  tant  {&i6  dans  le  monde, 
Ne  saurait  prolonger  mes  jours  d'une  secoude, 
Ni  Dumont  en  retrancher  rien. 
Yoici  done  mon  heure  demi^re : 
Venez,  berg^res  et  bergers, 
Yenez  me  fermer  la  paupi^re ; 
Qa'au  murmure  de  vos  baisers 
Tout  doocemeot  mon  &me  soit  ^teinte. 
Fiuir  ainsi  dans  les  bras  de  Tamour, 
C*est  du  tr^pas  ne  point  sentir  Tatteinte, 
Cest  s'endormir  snr  la  fin  d'un  beau  jour. 
''^M.  de  Maugiron  was  residing  at  the  house  of  the  Bishop 
of  Valencia ;  the  clergy  hastened  to  afford  him  spiritual  assis- 
tapoe,  when  he,  turning  to  his  physician,  said  :  '  I  have  out- 
witted Uiem  :  tbej  imagined  they  had  me;  I  am,  however, 
goin^ir  from  them/     He  died  after  repeating  the  last  word/'t 

^  Vespatian,  in  his  last  illness,"  according  to  Suetonius, 
<ch.  24) ''  observed  all  the  forms  of  state,  with  the  same  punc- 
tilio a^^if  in  perfect  health ;  he  received  deputations  even  in 
bed.  Finding  himself  sinking : '  an  Emperor,'  exclaimed  he, 
'  ikouU  die  erecf ;  and  whilst  attempting  to  rise  he  expired  in 
the  arms  of  those  who  supported  him." 

DBATUS  OF  CSLEBftATSD    PBE80KAGJBS    CAUSUD   BY   SIHOULAR 
ACOIDBHTS. 

Traditions  reports  the  deaths  of  three  great  tragic  poets  of 
antiquity  as  having  occurred  by  very  singular  accidents. 
'^  iEschylus,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus,  was  going  one 

*  Dialogue  de$  MorU.    Pope's  paraphrafte  all  know. 

t  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  23  of  April  1767. 
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day  from  the  town  where  he  resided  in  Sicily,  when  an  eagle  who 
was  carrying  a  tortoise  chanced  to  pass  over  him,  and  deceived 
by  the  smoothness  of  his  head,  which  was  entirely  bald,  and 
taking  it  for  a  stone,  he  let  the  tortoise  fall  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  it  to  eat  the  flesh.  Under  this  stroke  fell  the  origin- 
ator and  fatlier  of  the  highest  and  most  vigorous  tragedy.'  * 

We  have  our  doubts  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  which 
would  give  rise  to  innumerable  questions.  First,  do  eagles 
eat  tortoises  ?  That  is  possible — yet  it  is  a  fact  of  which  we  are 
ignorant.  Secondly,  to  whom  did  the  eagle  relate  that  he  had 
taken  a  bald  head  for  a  portion  of  a  rock  ?  This  supposition 
has  been  gratuitously  formed,  and  does  smalt  honor  to  the 
piercing  glance  of  the  king  of  birds ;  though  we  most  ad- 
mire the  correctness  of  his  aim,  when  from  a  height,  probably 
very  considerable,  he  with  a  precision  worthy  of  all  praise 
lets  fall  his  prey  on  the  very  point  he  wishes. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  innumerable  fooleries  which  have  been 
bequeathed  to  us  from  antiquity,  and  which  have  been  taken 
by  the  moderns  for  genuine  coin. 

**  Euripides,"  relates  the  same  author,  "after  having  supped 
one  evening  at  the  residence  of  the  King  Archelaiis  at  Mace- 
donia,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs  whilst  regaining  the  house 
of  his  landlord." 

We  have  already  seen,  that  according  to  Valerius  Maximus, 
Sophocles  died  of  joy.  An  anthologic  epigram  assumes  that 
the  poet  was  choked  by  the  kernel  of  an  unripe  grape. 

This  latter  species  of  death  terminated  also  the  career  of 
Anacreon.  '*  Whilst  sucking  the  juice  of  a  sun  grape/'  wrote 
Valerius  Maximus,  '*  to  sustain  his  sinking  strength,  a  green 
pipin  stuck  obstinately  in  his  throat  and  deprived  him  of  life." 

A  favorite  slave  of  the  Caliph  Yezid  died  in  the  same  way; 

*  L.  9,  ch.  12 — La  Fontaine  has  thus  translated  this  ch24>ter. 

'*  Quelque  devin  le  Menafa,  dit-on, 

De  la  chute  d*une  maison, 

Aussitdt  11  quitta  la  ville, 
Mit  son  lit  en  plain  champ,  loin  des  toits,  sous  les  cieuz. 
Un  aigle,  qui  portait  en  Tair  nne  tortue, 
Passa  par  la,  vit  Thomme,  et  sur  sa  tete  nue, 
Qui  parut  un  morceau  de  rocher  a  ses  yeux, 

Etant  de  cheveux  d(pourvue, 
Laissa  tomber  sa  proie,  a<!n  de  la  oasser 
Le  pauvre  Eschyle  ainsi  sut  ses  jours  avancer.** 
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Germanio,  a  Danish  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
choaked  by  a  bit  of  meat ;  and  Henry  Knox,  an  Americaa 
general,  met  the  same  fate  by  a  chicken  bone  in  1806. 

"  Cambyses,*' wrote  Herodotus  (1,  m.  ch.  64 — 66),  "  hear- 
ingsuddenly  of  the  revolt  of  Smerdis,  of  the  Magians,  threw  him- 
self precipitately  on  his  horse  with  the  intention  of  hastening 
to  Susis ;  but  whilst  leaping  on  horseback,  the  scabbard  of 
his  scimetar  fell,  and  the  scimetar  being  unsheathed  wounded 
him  in  the  thigh,  in  the  same  spot  where  it  had  formerly 
struck  Apis,  the  God  of  the  Egyptians.  Shortly  after  the 
bone  decayed,  and  the  gangrene  quickly  spreading  through 
the  whole  thigh,  Gambyses  died/' 

The  comedian.  Baron,  wounded  himself  in  the  foot  with  a 
sword  at  the  theatre,  and  died  of  the  wound  in  consequence  of 
not  permitting  amputation. 

"The  King  of  Castile,  Henry  Ist,  whilst  at  play  in  the 
Court  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  at  Palence  with  some  young 
noblemen  of  his  own  age,  (he  was  about  thirteen),  was 
killed,  according  to  Mariana,  by  a  most  melancholy  acci- 
dent. A  tile  having  fallen  on  ihe  head  of  the  young  prince, 
wounded  him  so  severely  that  he  died  eleven  days  after,  on 
Thursday  the  6th  of  June,  in  the  year  1217." 

The  deaths  of  several  princes  were  occasioned  by  falls 
from  their  horses ;  we  shall  merely  mention  the  following : — 

"At  this  period,  (18th  October,  1151),"  according  to  Suger, 
**  an  accident  of  the  strangest  and  most  unheard  of  nature 
occurred  in  the  kingdom  of  France.  The  eldest  son  of  Louis 
V  I.,  Philip,  a  youth  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  of  great 
sweetness,  the  hope  of  the  good,  and  the  terror  of  the  wicked, 
was  riding  one  day  in  a  faubourg  of  the  city  of  Paris ;  a  detesta- 
ble boar  rushed  before  his  charger,  and  threw  him  rudely,  the 
noble  boy  falling  beneath  the  horse's  weight,  and  thatof  a  rock  un- 
der which  he  had  been  thrown,  and  was  crushed  almost  to  death. 
The  bystanders,  overcome  with  grief  and  horror,  ran  to  his 
assistance  and  bore  him  into  a  neighbouring  house ;  but  sad  to 
relate,  he  resigned  his  pure  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  Maker 
before  the  night  had  come  to  a  close."*  This  young  prince  of 
great  promise  had  only  attained  his  seventeenth  year. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  William  III.,  having,  by  a  fall  from 

*   Vie  de  Louis  le  Chvt,  see  Guizot*s  collection,  vol.  8,  p.  149. 
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his  horae^  pat  his  collar  bone  out  of  joint,  and  refusing  to  takl 
the  rest  which  his  aituatioii  required  after  such  an  accidenti 
died,  from  the  effects  of  this  accidentt  on  the  16th  of  March, 
1702,  being  then  fifiy-two  jears  old, 

A  great  number  of  princes  have  perished  in  the  chaae,  by 
various  accidents.  Thus,  William  Bufus  was  killed  by  an 
arrow  aimed  at  a  stag  by  one  of  his  knights,  Walter  Tyrrell ; 
Henry  the  First,  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  Count  of  Champagne, 
perished  in  a  manner  even  more  singular. 

''  One  day  (in  1197)  before  goiuff  to  a  repast,  Henry  asked 
for  some  water  to  wash  himself;  it  neing  brought  to  bim,  he 
went  near  to  an  open  window  at  the  top  of  the  tower  where  he 
was  lodged.  As  he  washed  his  hands  he  leaned  too  far  forward, 
and,  faUing  from  the  window,  was  killed  on  the  spot.  ^Hie 
valet  who  held  the  napkin  threw  himself  after  him,  lest  it 
should  be  said  he  had  puslied  him  out.  He  was  Aot  killed, 
however,  but  had  his  thigh  broken ;  having  fallen  between  two 
walls  he  crept  on  till  he  came  near  a  poatem.  Hearing  some 
people  passing  outside,  he  commenced  to  cry  out ;  on  hearing 
him,  they  immediately  eame,  and  demanded  what  it  was  he 
required;  he  begged  them  for  God's  sake  to  send  some 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  court  to  the  Count,  who  was  lying 
dead.  The  valets  and  attendants  of  the  Count  came  instantly 
on  being  summoned,  and  found  the  tale  too  true.  He  was 
borne  to  a  umgbbonring  monastery,  where  he  was  intened. 
He  had  ordertd  several  tumes  a  lattice  to  this  window,  to 
guard  against  children  being  hurt ;  he  had,  it  would  ^ff^f 
a  presentiment  of  evil  occurring  through  its  means.  There 
was  great  mourning  for  the  Count's  death.*'* 

L«)  IV.,  Emperor  of  the  East,  was  passionately  fond  of 
precious  stones.  The  Byzantine  historians  relate  that  this 
prince,  assiating  on  the  eighth  of  September,  780,  at  tlie 
Divine  Office,  in  the  ehurch  of  Saint  Sophia,  was  so  struck  by 
the  brilliancy  of  the  precious  stones  that  enriched  a  crown, 
which  the  Emperor  Klaurice  had  caused  to  be  bung  above  the 
altar,  that  he  caused  it  to  b^  instantly  detached,  had  it  placed 
on  bis  head,  and  bore  it  away  to  his  palace.  But  the  euor- 
mous  weight  of  this  gem  wounded  him  in  the  forehead,  which 
instantly  mortified,  causing  his  death  the  same  day.  This 
sudden  demise  was  regarded  as  -a  signal  punishment  from 
Heaven.f 

*  Bernard  le  TrSsorier,  Collection  Goizot,  t.  ziz,  p.  227. 
t  Theophanes.  p.  362 ;  Zonare,  t  xv.,  ch.  9, 1 11,  p.  114. 
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Deaths,  caused  bj  excess  at  table,  are  very  nomerous. 
Attila,  as  related  by  Priscos,  the  historian,  after  having 
already,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  nation,  espoused  a 
multitude  of  wives,  united  himself  in  marriage,  almost  at  the 
moment  of  his  death,  to  a  young  girl  named  Ildico,  endowed 
with  rare  beauty;  d«ring  the  festivities  aitendant  on  this 
union,  he  abandoned  himself  to  great  joy,  and  overpowered 
by  wine  and  sleep,  he  lay  down  on  his  hack ;  as  the  Uood,  which 
usually  escaped  from  his  nostrils,  could  not,  in  its  ebullition 
find  its  usual  passage,  it  took  a  fkUd  course,  and,  collecting  in 
his  throat,  smothered  him*  1%us,  drunkenness  led  to  a 
shameAil  end  this  King  so  gkmous  in  his  battles.  The  next 
day,  a  great  part  of  the  day  had  already  expired  when  the 
officers  of  the  King,  suspecting  something  wrong,  broke  open 
the  gates,  after  hearing  great  eries,  and  found  Attila  dead, 
from  no  wound  save  the  hemorrhage ;  the  young  spons^  with 
drooping  bead  and  covered  face,  was  bathed  in  tears*  Then, 
according  to  the  custom  of  their  nation,  eaeh  cut  off  part  of 
his  hair,  and  inflicted  deep  wounds  on  their  hideous  coun- 
tenances, in  order  that  this  illustrious  warrior  might  reeeive  at 
testimony  of  their  heartfelt  regret,  not  alone  uie  tears  and 
lamentations  of  the  women,  but  the  blood  of  men  of  true 
hearts."* 

Solyman  the  First,  Caliph,  having  been  surprised  by  the 
oold,  during  a  pilgrimage  which  he  made  to  Mecca,  in  Tl/y 
tarned  at  a  house  near  Taief,  and  tliere  eat  seventy  pomegranates, 
a  kid,  six  hens,  and  an  enormous  quantity  of  raisins.  It  is 
not  astonishing  to  relate  that  he  died  from  the  effects  of  this 
frightful  repast. 

CKLKBBATKD   PERSONAODS     WHOSE   DSATUS   HAVE  BKEN   OCCA* 
SIO^KD   BY   GRIEF,   JOY^   7EA&,   ETC. 

The  greater  number  of  biographers  seem  to  feel  ashamed  of 
acknowledging  that  the  persons  of  whom  th^  have  written 
died  of  simple  illness,  and  like  M.  De  La  Palisse  they  have 
sought  to  ennoble  the  close  of  life,  and  gild  the  approach  of  the 
king  of  terrors  with  a  halp  of  romance.  For  this  purpose 
causes  of  death  by  ^ef  have  been  made  to  play  a  part  in  the 
destruction  of  the  human  species,  as  important  as  the  role  of 

*  ffUtaire  des  Ooihs,  eh.  96,  translated  from  the  cdleotiMi  of 
I*anckoocke,  p.  379* 
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the  lungs  in  the  medical  theory  of  the  servant  of  the  Malait 
Imaginaire.  It  sufficed  to  have  proved  that  a  personage  in 
the  course  of  his  career  has  met  some  violent  opposition,  or 
experienced  some  great  sorrow,  to  behold  in  this  opposition  or 
gnef  the  evident  cause  of  death  irrespective  of  sex  or  age.  In 
order  not  to  be  accused  of  exaggeration,  we  shall  take  a  cur- 
sory glance  over  a  few  volumes  of  the  excellent  Biogra/pkit 
Universelle  of  Michaud  in  order  to  assure  our  readers  of  the 
truth  of  what  we  advance.  Amongst  other  examples  taken 
from  this  work  we  shall  cite  one.  It  is  recorded  of  Nicholas 
Abilgaard,  a  Danish  painter :  *'  that  the  destruction  of  the 
pictures  at  the  chateau  at  Copenhagen  when  that  edifice  was 
consumed  by  fire  in  1704,  and  which  he  considered  his  chefs- 
d-QBuvre,  had  such  an  effect  on  Abilgaard  that  it  conducted  him 
slowly  to  the  tomb."  Abilgaard  died  in  1806,  that  is  to  say 
twelve  years  after  the  burning  of  these  paintings.  Who 
could  say  on  this  occasion,  Time  goes  for  fiovgM  here  ? 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  a  number  of  deaths  caused  by 
^rief,  recorded  in  Michaud's  BiograpAie,  for  tlie  truth  ot  which 
he  is  responsible. 

The  number  of  learned  men  who  died  of  grief  in  consequence 
of  various  accidents  is  very  considerable.  Tribolo,  a  ilor- 
entine  engineer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  died  of  grief 
(and  of  illness,  adds  the  BiograpAie)  for  having  'caused 
the  inundations  in  the  territory  of  Florence.  Viglins,  a 
German  lawyer,  died  in  1577,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  in  conse- 
quence   of   the  ingratitude  of    the  Prince   whom  he  served. 

An  English  writer,  died,  1567,  at  the  age  of  forty-three, 
for  having  been  forcibly  converted  ;  the  famous  heretic  of  the 
twelfth  century,  Amaury,  died  from  the  same  cause,  having 
been  forced  to  deny  his  belief.  The  Benedictine  Lami  ended  his 
days  at  seventy-five  because  a  young  man  whom  he  had  con- 
verted from  heresy,  relapsed  again  into  its  fatal  errors. 

Sibouyah,  an  Arabic  grammarian  of  the  eighth  century, 
died,  it  is  said,  of  grief,  because,  the  Eatiph  Haroun-^l-Bascbyd 
decided  in  favor  of  another  savant  on  a  grammatical  point  on 
which  they  diflered.  The  Spanish  theologian  Valentia  betrayed 
equal  susceptibility ;  he  died  in  1598,  aged  fifty-two,  because 
the  Pope  had  reproached  him  with  falsifying  a  passage  of  Saint 
Augustin.  The  historian  Avrigny,  born  at  Caeu,  in  1675, 
died  of  grief  at  sixty-six,  in  consequence  of  some  alterations 
made  by  Lallement  in  his  works. 
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The  Scotch  Chancellor  Elphinston  died  they  say  of  grief  occa- 
sioned by  the  loss  of  the  battleof  Flodden  Field ;  he  was,it  is  true, 
eighty-five  years  of  age.  The  Italian  philosopher  Bhodiginns, 
died  of  grief  in  J  525^  because  Francis  the  First  was  made  pri- 
soner at  Pavia,  he  being  at  the  time  seventy-five.  The  English 
architect  Jones^  who  could  not  survive  the  execution  of  Charles 
the  First,  had  attained  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  The  physician 
Fabricius,  whom  the  misfortunes  of  the  king  of  Denmark  made 
succumb,  was  more  than  seventy. 

Various  persons  died,  they  say  of  grief  occasioned  by  the 
assassination  of  Henry  lY.  They  cite  amongst  others,  the 
celebrated  chief  of  the  partisans  of  Vic. 

Duprat,  Bishop  of  Clermont,  died,  in  1560,  at  seventy-two 
years  of  age,  because  the  Canons  of  his  chapter  wished  to  force 
him  to  cut  his  beard. 

Richard  Ireland  died  in  1808,  of  regret  for  having 
given  to  the  world  a  work  of  his  own,  under  the  name  of 
Shakspere. 

Castillo,  a  Spanish  painter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  died 
at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  in  consequence  of  having  discovered  his 
inferiority  to  Murillo ;  the  Westphalian  painter,  Lely,  died  at 
sixty-two,  from  lealousy,  caused  by  the  success  of  Kneller ; 
the  famous  Corelli  died  because  Scarlatti  told  him  he  was  de- 
ceived as  to  the  value  of  a  note ;  Lepautre,  in  consequence  of 
the  preference  given  by  Louis  XIV.  to  Mansart,  the  Italian 
writer ;  Forteguerri  died  at  sixty  one,  in  the  year  1735,  because 
a  place  which  had  been  promised  to  him  was  given  to  another. 
We  could  cite  also  Francis,  the  engraver,  from  Lorraine,  who 
died  in  1769,  from  grief,  occasioned  by  the  jealousy  and 
intrigues  of  Magny  and  Demarteau. 

The  German  painter,  Kloosterman,  born  in  1656,  and  the 
scholar,  Le  Pays,  celebrated  by  the  criticisms  of  Boileau,  died, 
the  former  we  do  not  know  at  what  age,  the  latter  at  fifty-four, 
from  grief,  caused  by  the  loss  of  their  fortunes.  Schidone  died 
from  the  same  cause,  at  forty-five  years  of  age,  after  having 
lost  a  considerable  sum ;  and  Breughel,  at  fifty-eight,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  lost  his  daughters  dowry.  Terence  died 
also  of  grief,  occasioned  by  his  having  lost  in  a  shipwreck  one 
hundred  and  eight  theatrical  pieces  which  he  had  composed. 

^*  Alexander  Guidi,  sur named  the  Italian  Pindar,  repairing 
to  Castel-Gondolfo,  to  ofier  to  Clement  XI.  the  fine  copy  with 
representations  of  the  six  homilies  of  the  Pontiff,  which  be  had 
54 
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transposed  into  verse,  discovered,  on  the  way,  an  error  in  the 
printing,  which  overwhelmed  him  with  soch  grief,  that  on  arriv- 
ing at  Jfrescati,  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  expired  in 
a  few  hours,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1712."* 

We  may  add  to  these  the  names  of  Xim^nds,  who  died  at 
eighty-eight,  from  the  sorrow  he  experienced  at  being  disgraced  ; 
of  the  poet  Sarrazin,  who,  at  fifty-one,  died,  because  the 
Prince  de  Conti  had  struck  him  with  a  tongs ;  of  the  Count 
de  Yauban,  who,  because  he  could  not  present  his  homages 
to  the  Bourbons,  in  1814,  died  of  chagrin,  at  the  age  of  sixty. 
We  could  form  a  much  longer  list  of  celebrated  men,  wasted 
away,  more  or  less  slowly,  by  household  griefs.  In  return,  we 
know  of  very  few  individuals,  who,  (according  to  the  legends  of 
romance,)  died  of  grief  for  having  lost  their  wives.  Amongst  the 
deaths  caused  by  love,  we  are  limited  to  the  recital  of  one^ 
Giorgione,  who  died  at  thirty-four,  from  the  grief  he  experienced 
on  discovering  the  infidelity  of  his  mistress,  whom  one  of  bis 
pupils  had  taken  away. 

It  appears,  however,  not  quite  so  easy  as  people  generally 
think,  to  die  of  love,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  attempt  made  bj 
Orimm,  who  became  enamoured  of  an  opera  girl,  named  Fel. 
The  following  has  been  told  by  J.  J.  Bousseau,  relative  to  this 
stranEje  matter  i — 

*'He  fell  quite  suddenly,''  wrote  he,  'Mnto  the  strangest 
malady,  which  I,  or  perhaps  any  other  person,  ever  heard  of. 
He  passed  days  and  nights  in  an  uninterrupted  lethargy,  the 
eyesopen,  the  pulse  going,  but  without  speaking, eating  or  drink* 
ing,  appearing  sometimes  to  hear,  but  never  replying,  not  even  by 
sign,  and  apparently  without  agitation,  pain,  or  the  slightest 
appearance  of  fever ;  he  remained  there  as  if  dead.  The  Abb^ 
fiayual  divided  the  labor  of  watching  with  me,  he  being 
stronger  and  more  robust  than  I,  cared  him  through  the  night, 
whilst  I  passed  the  days  without  leaving  him ;  never,  however, 
together,  as  one  left  when  the  other  came.  The  Count  de 
Friese  (at  whose  house  he  resided,)  becoming  alarmed,  had 
Senac  brought  to  him,  who,  after  having  examined  him,  made 
no  remark,  and  ordered  him  nothing.  My  anxiety  for  mj 
friend  caused  me  to  examine  the  physician's  countenance 
closely,  and  I  observed  him  smile  when  going  out.  Never- 
theless the  invalid  remained  several  more  days  immoveable, 

•  Valery,  Voyages  en  Ilalie,  1.  xv.  ch.  28. 
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Without  tasting  either  soup,  or  anything  else,  save  some  pre- 
served cherrieS;  which  I  occasionally  placed  on  his  tongue^ 
and  which  lie  appeared  to  swallow.  One  fine  morning,  he 
arose,  dressed  himself,  and  commenced  his  routine  of  life  in 
his  usual  and  ordinary  way,  without  ever  making  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  past,  either  to  me,  or  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  to 
the  Abb^  Baynal,  nor  in  fact  to  any  any  one  relative  to  this 
extraordinary  lethargy,  nor  of  the  care  we  had  bestowed  on 
him  whilst  it  lasted/'* 

To  the  deaths  caused  by  grief,  we  now  oppose  the  following 
caused  by  joy. 

Yaterius-Maximus  (1.  ix,  ch.  12)  relates  that  a  certain 
consul,  Juventius  Thalma,  colleague  of  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
coming  to  subdue  Corsica,  was  (Offering  up  a  sacrifice  **  \vhen 
he  received  a  message  announcing  to  him  that  the  senate  had 
decreed  in  his  honor  a  thanksgiving  to  the  gods.  He 
read  it  with  an  eager  eye,  then  fainted  and  fell  lifeless  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar.'' 

'*  Sophocles,  having  already  attained  an  extreme  old  age, 
writes  the  same  author  (1.  ix.,  ch.  13,)  having  read  in  an 
assembly  a  new  tragedy,  and  waited  for  a  long  time  with  much 
uneasiness  the  result  of  the  votes  which  were  being  given  ;  the 
ap])robation  was  unanimous  and  the  joy  which  he  experienced 
caused  his  death.'* 

It  is  recorded  of  the  noble  Tuscan,  Thomas  Baroncelli,  that 
going  from  his  ville  (at  present  tAe  Poggio  Im^eriale)  to  meet 
Cosmo  the  First  returning  to  Rome,  was  so  delighted  to  learn 
that  the  Pope  had  conferred  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  on  his 
master,  that  he  expired  on  the  instant.  There  were  various 
deaths  also  occasioned  by  fear.  The  first  king  of  Prussia, 
Frederick  the  First  was  sleeping  one  day  in  arm  chair,  when  his 
wife  Louise  de  Mecklenburgh,  who  had  lost  her  intellect,  escap- 
ing from  the  persons  who  had  charge  of  her  reached  his  apart- 
ment, and  being  wounded  in  getting  through  a  glass  door  which 
she  had  broken  in  trying  to  make  an  egress,  threw  herself  on 
bim  and  commenced  abusing  him.  The  king,  from  whom  they 
bad  concealed  her  malady,  was  so  appalled  by  the  aspect  <rf 
this  woman  covered  with  blood,  and  clothed  only  in  white  gar- 
ments, that  he  imagined  he  had  seen  lafemme  blanele,  an  ap- 
parition which  according  to  an  old  tradition  announced  always 

Confesiioms,  part  iL,  1.  rlii. 
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the  death  of  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg.  He  was 
instantly  seized  with  fever,  anJ  died  six  weeks  after  at  the  age 
of  fifty-bix. 

Peuteman,  a  German  painter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  died 
in  1624  of  fright,  occasioned  by  seeing  a  skeleton  moving,  it  being 
shaken  by  an  earthquake;  and  Madame  de  Guerchi,  daughter 
of  the  Count  de  Flesque,  died  in  1672,  from  dread  of  fire. 

Marshal  de  Montrevel  *'  who  according  to  Saint  Simon  had 
merely  the  ambition  of  being  considered  valorous,  without  the 
slightest  pretension,  having  never  distinguished  himself  in  any 
way,  concealing  his  universal  ignorance  under  audacity  that 
was  favoured  by  fashion  and  his  high  birth,*'  was  so  supersti- 
tious that  when  one  day  at  dinner  a  salt-cellar  was  spilled  on 
him,  he  cried  out  that  he  was  a  dead  man,  he  was  at  ouce 
seized  with  fever,  and  died  four  days  after,  in  1716. 

ROYAL     PERSONAGKS   WHO    HAVE    DISTINGUISHED   THEMSELVES 
AS    AUTHORS,    MUSICIANS,    PAINTERS,     &C. 

A  paragraph  has  lately  been  going  the  round  of  the  news- 
papers, in  which  it  is  stated,  that  a  custom  prevails  in  Prussia 
which  makes  it  necessary  that  male  members  of  the  royal  family 
should  be  each  acquainted  with  some  trade  or  handicraft ;  and 
we  learn  from  the  paragraph  in  question  that  the  Prussian 
Prince  lately  married  to  the  Princess  Royal  is  a  very  expert  com- 
positor. As  this  paragraph  appears  to  have  amused  or  inter- 
ested a  considerable  number  of  readers,  we  propose  to  place 
before  our  readers  a  few  facts  regarding  royal  personages  who 
were  authors,  musicians,  painters,  or  locksmiths. 

'*  Augustus,  according  to  Suetonius,  composed  several  prose 
works  in  various  styles,  which  were  recited  occasionally 
amongst  a  circle  of  friends  who  acted  the  part  of  the  public 
as  regarded  censorship.  Such  as  Gator's  vindication  to  Brutus, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  he  read  himself,  though  very  old  at 
the  time,  the  remainder,  however,  was  read  by  Tiberius  ;  such 
also  were  the  philosophic  discourses,  and  the  history  of  hia 
life,  in  thirteen  books  which  reached  to  the  war  of  the  Canla- 
bri.  He  also  essayed  poetry,  and  left  a  small  treatise  on  the 
history  of  Sicily,  and  a  little  collection  of  epigrams  which  he 
composed  generally  in  his  bath.  He  commenced  with  much 
ardour  a  tragedy  of  Ajax  ;  but  not  being  content  with  the 
style,  he  destroyed  it,  and  his  friends  having  asked  him  one 
day  •what  had  become  of  Ajax ' — 'Ajax,'  replied  he,  'extin- 
guished itself  on  a  sponge.'  "* 

•  It  will  be  recollected  that  amongst  the  ancients  the  sponge  was 
used  for  the  purpose  of  effacing. 
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"  Tiberius,  relates  the  same  author,  ardently  cultivated  the 
Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  selected  for  his  model  amongst 
the  Boman  orators,  Messala  Corvinus,  whom  he  considered 
perfect  as  an  orator  ;  his  style  was,  however,  obscure  owing  to 
affectation,  and  the  extravagance  of  his  diction ;  it  has  been 
said  that  his  genius  was  more  prolific  than  even  lie  himself  had 
anticipated.  He  composed  a  lyric  poem  entitled  :  Lamenta- 
tions on  the  death  of  L.  Caesar.  He  also  wrote  Greek  poems,  in 
which  he  imitated  these  authors  in  whose  genius  he  took 
infinite  pleasure,  and  whose  works  and  portraits  he  caused  to 
be  placed  in  the  public  libraries  amongst  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  ancient  writers." 

^*  Claudius  in  his  youth,*  says  also  Suetonius,  attempted  to 
write  history,  encouraged  by  Livy,  and  assisted  by  Sulpicius 
Flavus.  He  commenced  to  read  his  work  before  a  numerous 
auditory.  He  wrote  much  during  his  reign,  and  had  his  works 
always  read  in  public  by  one  of  his  lictors.  His  history  com- 
menced after  the  murder  of  the  dictator  Cresar,  but  he  passed 
all  at  once  to  a  more  recent  epoch,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  end 
of  the  civil  wars,  as  the  constant  remonstrances  of  his  mother 
and  grandmother  prevented  his  writing  freely,  or  with  truth, 
about  the  anterior  period.  He  left  two  books  of  the  first  psfrt 
of  the  history,  and  forty-one  of  the  second.  He  also  composed 
eight  books  of  the  memoir  of  his  life  which  was  entirely  a 
failure  both  in  wit  and  elegance.  He  also  composed  a  rather 
learned  apology  for  Cicero,  in  reply  to  the  books  of  Asinius 
Gallus. 

*'  He  invented  three  letters,  which  he  thought  necessary  to 
complete  the  alphabet.  He  had  already  published  a  volume 
on  this  subject  before  becoming  Emperor  ;  and  when  he  had 
reached  the  throne  he  had  not  much  trouble  in  obtaining  the 
adoption  of  the  use  of  them.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
greater  number  of  books,  public  deeds,  and  inscriptions  of 
this  epoch.  He  did  not  exhibit  less  ardour  in  the  study  of  the 
Greek  literature,  and  he  testified  on  all  occasions  the  esteem  in 
"which  he  held  this  famous  language.  A  barbarian  spoke  be- 
fore him  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  *  1  behold  with  pleasure,'  said 
Claudius  to  him,  '  that  you  know  my  two  languages.  '  I  am,* 
continued  he,  attached  to  Greece  by  the  ties  of  education.'  In 
the  senate,  he  almost  invariably  replied  in  Greek  to  the  orations 
of  the  ambassadors,  and  in  his  tribunal  he  frequently  cited 
lines  from  Homer.     When  baffl*»d  by  an  enemy  or  conspirator, 
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and  when  the  tribune  on  guard  demanded  from  him  the  parole, 
he  gave  it  to  him  thus  in  Greek : — 

'^ '  I  will  take  immediate  vengeance  on  the  Orstwhooffeadsme.' 

**  Finally,  he  wrote  in  this  language  twenty  books  of  the  history 
of  the  Tmhenians,  and  tight  of  the  Carthagenians.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  these  works  that  to  the  ancient  Museum 
of  Alexandria  another  was  added^  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Emperor^  and  it  was  also  decreed  that  on  certain  days  every 
year  that  there  should  be  given  in  turn  by  the  members  of  these 
two  Museums,  two  pubHc  lectures,  in  one  the  history  of  the 
Carthagenians,  and  in  the  other  the  history  of  the  Tyrrhenians/' 

"  Charlemagne,  according  to  Eginhard,  devoted  under  the 
direction  of  Alcuin,  much  time  and  labour  to  the  study  of 
rhetoric,  logic,  and  above  all  to  astronomy,  tracing  the  progresB 
of  the  stars,  and  following  their  course  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous attention,  and  marvellous  sagacity ;  he  essayed  ev^  to 
write  on  the  subject,  and  had  tablets  constantly  under  the 
head  of  his  bed,  that  he  might  employ  every  leisure  moment 
in  writing ;  but  he  failed  this  in  study  commenced  too  late,  and 
at  an  age  unsuited  to  such  avocations.  None  of  the  nations 
subject  to  him  had  up  to  that  period  written  laws ;  he  decreed 
that  their  constitutions  should  henceforward  be  in  writing, 
and  deposited  at  the  registers ;  he  had  also  ancient  and  rude 
poems  composed,  in  which  were  recorded  the  warlike  deeds 
and  heroic  actions  of  the  ancient  kings,  by  which  means  they 
were  transmitted  to  postery.  A  grammar  of  the  national  lan- 
guage was  also  commencea  through  his  assiduity.*'* 

^*  Robert  II.,  relates  the  monk,  author  of  the  History  of 
Saint  Berlin,  was  very  pious,  prudent,  literary,  and  sufficiently 
philosophical,  but  he  excelled  as  a  musician,  He  composed 
the  hymn  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  which  commenced  with  these 
words  : — AdM  nobis  gratia,  the  rhythems,  Judaa  etEierusa- 
lem,  concede  nobis^  quasunius,  and  GomeUm  Ceniurio,  which  he 
offered  at  Rome  on  the  altar  of  St*  Peter,  with  a  melody 
suitable  to  the  words ;  he  composed  many  other  fine  pieces. 
His  wife  Constance  seeing  him  always  occupied  with  these 
pursuits,  asked  him  jestingly  to  compose  something  in  memory 
ot  her.  He  then  wrote  the  lines  Constantia  Martyrum,  which 
the  queen,  in  consequence  of  the  name  Constantia,  conceived 
to  have  been  written  for  her.     This  king  was  frequently  in  the 

*  See  Life  of  Charlemagne,  translated  from  GuiEOt's  OoUection, 
Tol  iii.  pages  151 — 153. 
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habitofrepairiog  to  the  church  of  Saint  Denis  in  his  royal  robes, 
and  with  his  crown  on  his  hear],  and  there  directing  the  choir  at 
matins,  vespers,  and  at  Mass,  and  uniting  his  voice  with  the 
monks  in  chaanting  the  sacred  service.  As  he  was  besieging 
a  certain  castle  on  the  feast  of  Saint  Hippolytas,  for  whom  he 
entertained  a  partioalar  devotion,  he  quitted  the  siege  in  order 
to  visit  the  church  of  St.  Denis,  and  lead  the  choir  during 
Mass,  whilst  he  was  devoutly  singing  with  the  monks  Agnus 
Dei,  dona  nobis  pacem^  the  walls  of  the  castle  suddenly  fell, 
and  the  king's  army  took  immediate  possession ;  a  happy  incident 
which  Robert  always  attributed  to  the  intercession  of  Saint 
Hippolytus." 

From  the  reign  of  this  prince  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  we  cannot  discover  a  single  King  of  France,  who  sig- 
nalized  himself  in  any  particular  way  either  in  literature,  science, 
or  the  arts. 

We  know  that  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, princes  and  noble  lords  made  use  of  the  pent  of  scribes 
to  correspond  with  their  most  intimate  friends,  and  even  their 
mistresses,  who  replied  to  them  in  the  same  manner.  We  have 
here  some  curious  details  which  have  been  transmitted  by 
Arnauld  D'Andilly,  on  the  way  in  which  Louis  XIII.  wrote 
U)  his  mother  Marie  de  M^decis,  at  the  period  when  she  re- 
tired to  England,  to  negodate  with  her  son. 

"  M.  de  BJrulle,  wrote  he,  was  tlie  person  employed  by  his 
majesty  to  effect  a  negotiation  with  the  queen  mother ;  and  one 
day  the  king  being  still  at  Saint  Germain  he  was  about  to  de- 
part for  England  on  tliat  mission,  when  M .  Drageant  requested 
me  to  compose  a  suitable  letter  for  his  majesty  to  copy,  and 
send  to  his  mother.  I  complied,  and  M.  de  BeruUe  entertain- 
ing for  me  a  particular  regard,  and  reposing  complete  confidence 
in  me,  spoke  to  me  during  his  sojourn  at  Tours  of  the  negotia- 
tion which  was  still  pending,  and  told  me,  that  on  presenting 
the  queen  mother  with  the  last  letter  written  by  the  king  from 
Saint  Germain,  she  wept-on  readiup^  it,  that  he,  feeling  eur- 
.  prised  at  this  strong  ebullition  of  feeling,  expressed  to  her 
majesty  his  regret  at  being  the  bearer  of  a  letter  that  caused 
her  such  pain,  to  which  she  replied  :  '  You  are  quite  astray  in 
jour  supposition,  as  joy,  not  grief,  causes  my  tears.  1  have 
received  several  letters,  since  our  separation,  from  the  kinff,  but 
this  is  the  only  one  I  have  received  from  my  son.'  As  I  had 
not  forgotton  the  purport  or  diction  of  the  latter,  I  asked  Mt 
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de  B&rulle  if  it  did  not  commence  with  the  word  Ainn.  He 
appeared  all  astonishment,  and  immediately  replied  'yes;'  But 
how  did  you  know  that  ? — I  had  good  reason  to  know  all 
about  it,'  I  answered,  '  since  it  was  my  own  composition.' 
On  hearing  which  he  embraced  me  tenderly/'* 

Returning  to  singular  words  referred  to  at  page  680  of  the 
second  paper  of  this  series  we  note  the  following  words. 

There  exists  in  an  old  collection  of  inscriptions  a  distich 
which  bears  some  analogy  to  the  Venetian  placard.  It  is  thus 
conceived  : 

Defunctis  patribus,  successit  prava  juventus, 
Gujus  consilio  quse  valuSre  ruunt. 

This  distich  is  preceeded  by  another  which  has  been  repre- 
sented as  engraven  on  the  doors  of  the  cathedral  of  Breslau ; 
here  it  is — 

Quas  sacras  sedes  pietas  const  ruxit  avorum. 
Has  nunc  hseredes  invadunt  more  luporum. 

It  appears  that  the  authors  of  these  bitter  jests  were  anxious 
to  attack  the  youth  of  their  time,  which  was  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  and  as  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  we 
recognize  at  the  present  day  some  waspish  people  who,  with 
the  smile  of  irony  on  their  lips,  take  it  into  their  heads  to  speak 
as  slightingly  of  our  youth,  as  was  done  in  former  times. 
We  are  very  glad  to  take  this  occasion  of  denouncing  to  our 
readers  a  pitiable  article  inserted  some  time  since  in  the 
Bibliotheque  de  Genhe,  under  the  following  title :  dks  ado- 
LKSOENS  de  noire  epoque,  comme  groa  Xavenir.  We  limit 
ourselves  to  a  short  extract,  for  in  quoting  nonsense  the  shorter 
it  is  the  better :  "  In  the  liappy  age  in  which  we  live,"  writes 
this  satirical  jester,**  there  are  men  of  fifteen.  We  have  no  longer 
youths,  they  pass  at  once  from  infancy  to  mature  age,  from  tne 
top  to  the  gazette,  from  the  rudiments  of  science  to  its  acme. 
Before  they  get  their  beard,  the  mind  is  perfectly  formed,  they 
hesitate  no  longer,  they  have  fixed  ideas  on  things,  men,  prin* 
ciples,  systems,  the  heart  is  cold,  blas^ ;  those  flings  are  ex* 
hibited  to  all,  but  especially  to  their  father,  whom  they  consider 
old.  Behold  the  consequence  of  this  new  order  of  things, 
sound  principles,  just  and  invariable  from  which  they  never 
swerve;  here  they  are  as  adopted. 

Experience  is  a  useless  thing/' 

•  See  Memoires  tTAmauld  d*  AndUly,  compiled  by  Mich«ttd*Pon- 
joulat,  p.  432. 
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"  Intercourse  with  men  and  observation  teach  nothing. 

''In  this  age  of  enlightenment  youth  alone  possesses  ability. 

''  The  age  in  which  the  passions  are  in  all  their  effervescence^ 
is  naturally  that  in  which  reason  predominates.  The  culmina- 
ting point  of  judgment  is  necessarily  to  be  met  with  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  and  rarely  beyond  that.  After  this 
age,  society  is  no  longer  composed  of  useful  men ;  this  fact  is 
fully  proved  by  the  following  category : — at  twenty  he  becomes 
a  man ; — ^t  five  and  twenty  his  maturity  of  judgment  is  com- 
plete,— at  thirty  false  hair, — at  forty  a  wig ; — at  fifty  stupid ; 
at  sixty  a  mummy  ; — at  seventy  a  fossil,  childish,  extinct.'' 

In  1 835  a  poet  expressed  the  same  ideas,  and  gave  them 
under  the  same  denomination  in  a  piece  of  poetry  entitled  Le 
Septuagenaire^  ou  le  chant  du  Cygne !  We  will  not  say  where 
the  tirade  on  these  designations  is  to  be  found. 

When  the  Orestes  of  Voltaire  appeared  for  the  first  time, 
February  12th  17S0,  the  concourse  was  great  at  the  represen- 
tation,and  they  placed  as  a  checker  countermark  on  the  pit 
tickets  the  following  letters. 

O.    T.    P. 

a 

M.    U.    D. 

which  signifies  this  line  of  Horace  : — 

"  Omne  Tulit  Pnnctum  Qui  Miscuit  Utile  Dulci." 
A  sorry  jester  interpreted  these  sigles  in  the  following  manner : — 
"  Oreste,  Trag^die  Pitoyable,  Que  Monsieur  Voltaire  Donne." 
Whilst  discussing  the  subject  of  Voltaire's  tragedies,  \«e 
must  not  omit  the  mention  of  another  by  the  same  author : — 
Zaire^  of  which  they  have  abridged  four  lines,  and  which  have 
been  discovered  in  a  manuscript  deposited  in  the  bureaux  of  the 
police  at  Paris.    These  four  lines  form  part  of  the  third  scene 
of  the  second  act,  towards  the  middle,  the  part  where  old 
liusignan  calls  on  God,  after  having  recognised  his  daughter : — 
Ne  m*abandonnez  pas,  Dien  qui  voyez  mes  larmes  ! 
'^  Et  toi,  cher  instrument  du  salut  des  mortels, 
"  Gage  auguste  du  Dieu,  vivant  sur  nos  autels, 
"  Bois  rougi  de  son  sang,  relique  incorruptible, 
"  Croix  sur  qui  s'accomplit  ce  mystere  terrible, 
Dieu  mort  sur  cette  croix  et  qui  revis  pour  nous, 
Parle,  ach^ve,  6  mon  Dieu,  ce  sont  Hi  de  tes  coups. 
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The  four  lines  preceded  by  inverted  oommas^  are  those  which 
have  been  abridged. 

TUB   FIVE  LATIN  WORDS   OP    LOUIS  XI. 

Thev  say  that  this  prince,  so  amiable,  so  frank,  so  hamaiie, 
gloried  in  his  own  ignorance ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
he  wished  to  banish  from  his  court,  and  from  the  education  of 
his  son  (Charles  VIU),  the  Latin  language,  preservings  how- 
ever, five  words,  which  he  reserved  as  a  special  favor,  having 
found  them  so  useful  that  he  made  tiiem  through  life  his  rule 
of  conduct.  *'  Not,''  said  he,  ''  that  Latin  is  usdess  to  a  king, 
or  at  least  a  little  of  it ;  it  will  suffice,  however,  for  my  son  to 
know  the  five  following  words,  Qui  nbscit  dissimularb, 
NESCIT  RBGNARE ;  here  lies  the  entire  art  of  governing.^'  Thus, 
he  laid  down  as  a  principle  in  his  Soiier  des  Guerres,  tbis 
maxim : — «  No  counsel  is  better  than  that  your  adversary 
should  be  ignorant  of  your  intentions.'^  That  is  to  say: 
dissimulate  all  your  resolves,  in  order  that  your  adversaries  may 
not  be  aware  of  them  until  after  their  execution.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  maxim  taken  from  the  same  work  :-— 

**  De  tant  que  fust  vault  mieulx  que  escorce,  Autant  vault 
mieux  soustillete  que  force/' 
Which  signifies : — 

Know,  that  as  far  as  the  wood  excels  the  bark.  So  does  sub- 
tlety exceed  strength. 

MAXIMS  DRAWN  FROM  THE  BRBVIART  OP  POLmCS. 

These  maxims  are  of  the  species  we  are  about  to  treat,  but 
being  from  another  source,  they  are  a  little  more  extended. 
It  is  afi&rmed  that  they  were  handed  down  by  Mazariu  to 
Louis  XIV.,  as  the  most  secure  rule  of  conduct  in  the  admin- 
istration of  public  and  private  affairs ;  the  following  will  show 
the  tone  ana  scope : — 

Simula,  dissimula  ;  nullicrede  ;  omnia  lauda  ; 
noscb  te  ipsum  ;  noscb  alios. 

As  these  principles  are  extracts  from  a  furious  dietribe,  pub- 
lished against  Mazarin,  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  conscience  of  the  minister  is  not  charged  with  this 
machievelian  delinquency.  The  book  from  which  this  noble 
maxim  has  been  extracted  is  entitled  Breviarum  politicoruHi 
secundum  rubricas  Mazarinicas,  Colon.  Agrip.,  Joan  Selliba, 
1684,  pet.  in  duodecimo.  La  Bttliothique  hi9torique  de 
France^  N.  32,  564,  in  announcing  an  edition  ParinU,  J.  Lc 
Petit,   1695,  ill   24,  added  that  *'  this  book  is  very  curioas, 
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and  is  not  a  bad  specimen  of  devilry.  We  know  another 
edition,  Fesalia,  et  Amilelodami^  Jbh.  Walters,  1700,  pet.  in 
duodecimo ;  this  work  must  not  be  confounded  with  Le  grand 
BrSviaire  de  Mast&rin  in^uarto,  a  jocular  piece  on  the  manners 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin,aDd  the  manner  in  which  he  pasaed  his  days. 

FEMALE  WABEI0R3. 

If  we  may  credit  Dal^mile,  a  Bohemian  poet  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  there  existed  in  Bohemia,  up  to  the  eighth  century,  a 
corps  of  Amazons,  under  the  rule  of  the  Duke  Pr^mislas. 
We  here  append  a  resum^  of  the  traditions  with  which  he  has 
furnished  us. 

Libussa,  or,  Libossa,  wife  of  Pr^mislas,  who  died  in  735, 
formed  a  guard  of  young  girls,  dressed  in  military  costume. 
After  the  death  of  this  princess,  Vlasta,  the  Amazon,  by  whom 
they  were  commanded,  assembled  them  on  the  Mount  WidouW 
(not  far  from  Prague,)  and  erected  there  a  fort,  which  she 
destined  as  the  centre  of  her  new  empire.  Pr^mislas,  on 
hearing  this,  sent  one  of  the  lords  of  his  court  to  treat  with 
them ;  they,  however,  mutilated  the  unfortunate  envoy  in  the 
most  brutal  manner,  by  cutting  off  his  nose  and  ears. 

The  number  of  her  adherents  increasing,  Ylasta  had  a 
second  fortress  erected  opposite  Wissegrad,  which  she  desig- 
nated Diewin,  or,  the  Toung  GirFa  Fort.  Thence  they 
ravaged  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  all  who  did  not 
belong  to  their  sex,  were  cruelly  mutilated  or  murdered. 
After  a  victory  gained  over  the  troops  of  Pr6mislas,  Vlasta 
published  a  code,  the  three  last  articles  of  which  decreed  that 
men  were  to  be  prohibited  from  carrying  arms,  under  the 
penalty  of  death ;  that  they  should  never  go  on  horseback 
but  with  their  legs  joined  aud  hanging  on  the  left  side  of  the 
horse,  that  those  who  dared  to  mount  otherwise  should  undergo 
the  like  punishment;  and  that  the  men,  no  matter  to  what 
class  they  belonged,  should  conduct  the  plough,  and  do  all  the 
laborious  work,  whilst  the  women  did  battle  for  them  ;  that 
the  young  girls  were  at  liberty  to  make  choice  of  their 
bosbauds,  and  whoever  refused  to  submit  to  this  decree  should 
undergo  the  penalty  of  death. 

After  several  ineffectual  attempts  at  conciliation,  Pr^islas 
attacked  the  fort  of  Widod^,  and  murdered  all  the  women  he 
found  there.  Vlasta  having  been  apprised  of  this  disaster, 
decreed  that  they  should  offer  at  Diewin  a  sacrifice  to  the 
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gods;  and  on  the  altar  they  murdered  twenty-four  prisoners, 
whose  blood  they  gathered  in  charmed  cups ;  they  then  retired 
from  Siewin,  and  perished  arms  in  hand. 

Such  is  the  Poet's  tale,  and  it  amazed  us  to  perceive  that  it 
was  taken  up  so  seriously  by  the  author  of  the  article  dedicated 
to  Vlasta  in  the  Biographie  de  Michaud,  an  article  from 
which  we  have  in  part  borrowed  the  details  just  given. 

Dal^mile  had  certainly  done  no  more  than  collect  some  old 
traditions,  wiiich  he,  perhaps,  embellished,  if  this  task  had  not 
been  already  accomplished.  This  legend,  however,  was  popular 
in  Bohemia ;  as  there  is  mention  of  these  Amazons  in  a  chro- 
nicle of  the  eleventh  century ,  that  of  Cosmus  of  Prague.  We  here 
subjoin  a  relation  very  different  from  that  of  Dal^mile.  The 
original  is  in  Latin  prose,  diversified  and  filled  with  poetical 
illusions.  Itmight  be  said  on  reading  it,  that  it  was  a  frag- 
ment of  some  poem,  written  in  barbarous  Latin. 

"  At  this  period  (under  Pr6mislas)  the  young  girls  spread 
over  the  land,  free  from  all  species  of  restraint.  Like 
Amazons  they  bore  military  arms,  and,  under  self-government, 
fought  like  yonng  soldiers,  and  gave  themselves  up  with 
ardour  to  the  chase.  It  was  not  the  men  who  at  that  time 
enjoyed  tlie  privilege  of  selecting  their  spouses,  it  was  the 
young  girls  who  chose  them  for  their  husbands.  There  was 
no  perceptible  difference  between  the  dress  of  men  and  women ; 
their  audacity  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  they  constructed 
a  fortress  on  a  rock  not  far  from  Prague,possessing  merely  na- 
tural defences ;  to  this  fort  they  gave  the  virginal  name  of  Diewin. 
The  young  men  ,  on  their  part,  indignant  at  such  womanly 
boldness,  assembled  in  much  larger  numbers  on  an  adjacent 
rock,  and  built  in  the  middle  of  the  wood  a  town,  which  the 
modems  have  called  Wissegrad,  but  which,  at  that  time, 
derived  its  name,  Nurasten,  from  the  trees  with  which  it 
was  surrounded.  Sometimes  peace,  at  other  times  war,  reigned 
between  the  two  parties  :  theyoung  girls  were  more  cunning, 
the  young  men  more  brave.  On  one  occasion,  peace  having 
been  concluded  between  them,  they  determined  on  celebrating 
the  truce  by  a  series  of  festivities,  which  were  to  continue 
during  three  days ;  they,  consequently,  abandoned  their  arms, 
and  relinquished  themselves  to  all  manner  of  riot  and  dissipa- 
tion ;  at  the  termination  of  these  orgies,  the  young  men  set 
fire  to  the  fortress,  and  thus  Diewiu  was  consumed.     From 
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that  period,  the  women  were  content  to  dwell  in  peace  under 
the  sway  of  the  men.* 

During  the  middle  ages,  female  warriors  were  not  uncommon. 
We  here  furnish  a  few  examples,  the  greater  number  of  which 
are  of  French  origin. 

At  the  battle  gained  by  Bobert  Ouiscard  oyer  the  Greek 
Emperor  Alexis  Comnenus  near  Dyrrachium,  Gaete,  wife  of  the 
Norman  Prince,  "  who  according  to  Anne  Comnenus  followed 
to  the  war  and  fought  like  a  Pallas,''  she  raUied  spear  in  hand, 
and  led  to  combat  the  troops  of  her  husband  who  had  been 
dispersed  by  the  Greeks.t 

Orderic  Vital,  in  book  8th,  spoke  thus  of  Isabel,  daughter  of 
Simon  de  Montford  and  wife  of  Baoul  de  Conches.  ''She  was,"' 
wrote  he,  ''generous,  enterprising,  gay,  amiable,  and  courteous 
to  all  who  approached  her.  During  the  war  she  mounted  on 
horseback,  armed  as  a  knight  amongst  the  other  knights,  and 
like  to  the  young  Camille,  the  pride  of  Italy  in  the  troops  of 
Turuus,  she  yielded  in  intrepidity  neither  to  knights  covered  in 
mail,  nor  to  soldiers  armed  with  javelins."  After  the  death  of 
her  husband  she  retired  into  the  convent  of  Haute-Bruy^re. 

In  the  12th  book  of  the  same  chronicler,  we  find  the  history 
of  Juliaua  wife  of  Eustatius  of  Breteuil  and  illegitimate 
daughter  of  Henry  I.  King  of  England.  Having  been  sent 
with  the  troops  by  her  husband  to  defend  the  castle  of  Breteuil, 
she  was  there  besieged  by  her  father,  whom  the  inhabitants  had 
admitted  into  the  citv.  Seeing  the  impossibiHty  of  a  long 
resistance  she  demanaed  an  interview  with  her  father. 

"  The  king,  who  never  dreamed  of  treachery  in  a  woman,  and 
one  so  nearly  allied  to  him,  granted  the  interview,  during  which 
his  unfortunate  daughter  sought  his  life.  She  bent  a  balista 
and  hurled  a  shaft  at  her  father,  whom,  by  God*s  protection, 
it  failed  to  strike.  Henrr  on  perceiving  her  unnatural  design, 
ordered  the  draw-bridge  leading  to  the  castle  to  be  destroyed, 
in  order  to  intercept  all  communication  with  the  exterior. 
Juliana,  seeing  herself  thus  encompassed  on  all  sides,  and 
without  hope  of  succour,  s^rendered  the  castle  to  Henry,  but 
could  not  obtain  from  hiuf  ner  liberty.  After  his  prohibition 
she  was  obliged  to  let  herself  slide  from  the  top  of  the  highest 

*  CosnuB  Pragensis  Decani  Chronica  Bohemorum,  inserted  in 
Freher's  Compilation,  Rerum  Bokemicarum  Scriptores  1 002,  in  folio, 
p.  6. 

t  Alexiade,  book  iv.  ch.  5. 
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wall  of  the  castle^  and  without  tlie  assistance  of  a  bridge,  or 
indeed  of  almost  any  support,  creep  ignominiously  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ditch  and  expose  her  naked  person  to  the  army. 
This  incident  occnrred  at  the  commencement  of  Lent,  in  the 
third  week  of  February,  when  the  water  in  the  dyke  being 
frozen  pierced  the  delicate  flesh  of  the  princess  as  she  was 
plunged  into  it  on  her  fall.  This  nnfortanate  warrior  retreated 
thus  ignobly,  and  hastened  with  speed  to  rejoin  her  husband  at 
Paci  (sur  Eure.)* 

Amongst  the  number  of  women  who  contributed  to  the 
defence  of  castles  and  towns  we  mast  not  omit  to  mention 
Jane  Hachette,  the  sister  of  Dugoesclin,  and  another  heroine 
less  known,  Jane  Maillotte,  who  distinguished  herself  at  Lisle, 
during  the  revolt  of  the  Eurhs.  We  refer  to  Froissart  for  an 
account  of  the  adventures  of  the  two  Countesses  of  Montfort 
and  de  filois,  who,  daring  the  captivity  of  their  husbands,  kept 
up  a  bloody  war  against  eadi  other,  the  termination  of  which 
was  the  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Brittany.  We  must  not 
omit  the  mention  of  an  attempt  at  a  crusade  made  by  the 
Genoefic  ladies  in  1301-*or  the  defence  of  the  castle  of 
Benegon  by  Marie  de  Barban^on  in  1569. 

As  to  Joan  of  Arc,  and  other  adventurers  who,  after  her 
death,  aspired  to  play  the  same  part  as  she  had  done,  their 
history  is  too  well  known  to  need  recital  here. 

The  celebrated  female  poet,  Louise  Lab^,*  had  scarcely 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  having  accompanied  hc^ 
father  to  the  seige  of  Perpignan,  in  1542,  she  was  seized  with 
an  ardent  desire  of  becoming  a  warrior,  and  so  distinguished 
herself  by  her  bravery  as  to  earn  for  herself  the  surname  of  le 
Capitaine  Loys.  Her  exploits  have  been  celebrated  by  an 
anonymous  author  in  a  very  long  and  laudatory  piece.  We 
here  transcribe  a  sample  of  these  very  indifferent  lines. 

Louize  ainsi  furiense. 

En  laissant  les  habits  mols 

Des  femmes,  et  envieuse 

Du  bruit,  par  les  Espagnols 

Souvent  courut,  en  grand'noise, 

Et  maint  assaut  leur  donna. 

•^  Orderic  Vital,  t.  xii.  collection  Guizot,  t.  xxriii.  p.  289. 
t   She  was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1526,  and  died  in  1566. 
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Quand  la  jeunesse  franpoise 

Perpiguan  environna, 

L&  sa  force  elle  d^ploye, 

Lii  de  sa  lance  elle  ploye 

Le  plus  hardi  assaillant  i 

£t  brave  desaas  la  selle, 

Ne  montrail  rien  en  elle 

Que  d^QD  ehefalier  vaillaDt. 
After  raisin|;  the  siege  she  returned  and  married  at  Lyons, 
from  which  time  she  resigned  herself  unrestrainedly  to  her 
taste  for  literature^  and  her  passion,  which  was  not  less  lively, 
for  the  beanx-esprits  of  her  time ;  she  entered  on  a  life  nearly 
similar  to  that  pursued  by  Ninon  d'Enclos  in  the  following 
century.  In  forming  her  society  the  bourgeois  or  traders  were 
not  admitted,  no  matter  what  wealth  they  were  possessed  of. 
She  admired  men  of  learning  above  all,  patronising  them  by 
her  marked  favour,  and  holding  them  in  far  more  esteem 
than  the  highest  nobles,  preferring  to  admit  them  free  to  her 
coteries,  than  the  others  for  a  large  premium. 

Much  about  the  same  period  a  Spanish  religions,  named 
Catherine  d'Erauso,  escaped  from  her  convent,  and  assuming 
the  dress  of  a  man,  served  as  cabin-boy  on  the  ships  trading 
to  America  ;  then  deserted,  and  after  various  adventures  by 
sea,  entered  the  army,  where  she  signalized  herself  in  the 
engagements  against  the  Indians.  She  attained  the  rank  of 
offitcer,  and  quitted  the  service  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
received  in  a  duel,  by  which  her  sex  was  discovered ;  she  then 
returned  to  Europe,  where  she  received  a  pension  from  Philip 
III.  Such,  at  least,  are  the  facts  which  have  been  recorded 
in  the  memoirs  written  it  is  said  by  the  heroine  herself,  and 
published  for  the  first  time  at  Paris,  with  some  justificatory 
articles,  in  1829,  in  octavo,  under  the  title  of  HUtoria  de  la 
Monja-al/erez  (the  History  of  the  Beligious  Officer.)*'* 

"  It  was  about  the  year  1688,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,'' 
wrote  the  Abb^  Arnauld,  "  that  I  had  the  honor  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  Amazon  of  our  day,  Madame  the  Countess 
of  Saint  Balmont,t  whose  life  has  been  a  real  prodigy  of  valour 

*  See  on  this  work,  which  is  after  all  perbi^s  only  a  romance,  an 
Article  inserted  in  the  xliii  volume  of  the  Kevue  EneyelopSdiquep 
p.  742»  and  following. 

-f*  Barbara  D'Ernecoart,  Countess  of  Saiat-Balmont,  was  born  at 
Neuville,  between  Bar  and  Verdun,  in  1608. 
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and  viriue,  having  united  in  her  person  all  the  courage  of  a 
determined  soldier,  and  all  the  modesty  of  a  truly  Christian 
woman.  Part  of  this  testimony  was  given  in  my  presence,  by 
some  Spanish  soldiers  whom  she  had  taken  in  the  war,  and 
whom  she  had  dispatched  to  M.  De  Feuqniires  at  Verdun  : 
he  having  asked  jokingly  of  them,  if  they  bad  in  their  coantry 
women  equally  brave,  one  of  them  replied  with  the  greatest 
seriousness,  that  he  never  could  have  snpposed  she  was  a 
woman,  having  seen  her  perform  feats  which  would  be  daring 
for  a  reckless  soldier.  To  those  who  wish  to  read  these  me^ 
moirs,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  learn  further  particulars 
of  so  extraordinary  a  woman.  She  was  descended  from  a  very 
high  family  at  Lorraine,  and  born  with  ideas  worthy  of  her 
birth.  The  beauty  of  her  countenance  corresponded  with  that 
of  her  mind,  but  her  height  did  not  correspond  witii  her  beauty, 
she  was  small  and  rather  fat.  God  who  designed  for  her  a 
more  laborious  life  than  ordinary  women,  rendered  her  thus 
robust,  in  order  that  she  might  be  better  enabled  to  endure 
bodily  fatigue ;  he  also  bestowed  on  her  a  supreme  contempt 
for  beauty,  so  that  having  had  the  small  pox  she  rejoiced  as 
much  at  being  marked  as  others  felt  sorry  at  a  like  misfortune, 
saying  that  it  gave  her  more  the  appearance  of  a  man.  She 
married  the  Count  de  Saint  Balmont,  who  yielded  nothing  to 
her  either  in  birth  or  merit.  They  lived  together  in  perfect 
unity  ;  but  the  commotions  which  broke  out  at  Lorraine  obliged 
them  to  separate. 

^'  Madame  de  Saint  Balmont  dwelt  on  her  estate  in  order 
to  preserve  it.  Up  to  that  period  she  had  never  indulged  her 
warlike  tendencies  but  for  the  chase,  which  is,  after  all  a  kind 
of  mimic  war,  but  the  occasion  soon  presented  itself  of  ex- 
ercising it  in  reality;  it  was  this.  A  cavalry  officer  having  come 
to  reside  on  her  estate,  lived  in  a  very  disorderly  manner. 
Madame  de  Saint  Balmont  with  much  courtesy  expressed  her 
disaproval  of  his  conduct,  which  he  received  very  ungraciously  ; 
this  piqued  her,  and  she  resolved  to  bring  him  to  reason  her- 
self, and  without  any  consultation,  but  the  promptings  of  her 
own  heart,  she  wrote  him  a  note  to  which  she  affixed  the  sig^ 
nature  of  the  Chevalier  de  8ain^  Balmoni.    In  this  billet,  she 

Eointedout  to  him  that  thebad  treatment  experienced  at  his  hands 
y  the  Ckevalier*8  sister-in-law  demanded  some  expiation,  and 
that  he  desired  to  meet  him  sword  in  hand.  Thecaptain  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  repaired  to  the  appointed  place   Here  Madame 
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tie  Saiut  Balroont  awaited  him  dressed  iu  male  attire.  They 
fought,  ahe  conqoered  hiro,  and  after  disarming  him  said  with 
peculiar  grace ;  'Touwere  under  the  impression.  Monsieur, 
that  you  fought  against  the  Chevalier  de  Saint  Balmont ;  but 
it  is  Madame  de  Saint  Balmont  who  returns  you  your  sword, 
and  who  requests  that  in  future  you  will  have  more  consider- 
fition  for  a  lady's  behest.'  She  departed,  after  these  words, 
and  history  records,  that  he,  full  of  shame  and  confusion,  retired, 
und  was  never  again  heard  of.  As  to  her,  this  occurrence  only 
served  to  inflame  her  valour ;  she  did  not  content  herself  with 
preserving  her  own  property,  in  repelling  force  by  force ;  but 
gave  protection  to  several  neighbouring  gentlemen  who  took 
refuge  upon  her  estate,  and  ranged  themselves  under  her 
banners  when  she  went  to  war,  from  whence  she  always  re- 
turned victorious,  accomplishing  her  undertaking  with  equal 
prudence  and  valour.  I  met  her  several  times  at  the  house  of 
Madame  Eeuqu^ries,  at  Verdun ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  her 
embarrassment  at  being  dressed  like  a  woman,  and  with  what 
ease  and  spirit  she  mounted  her  horse  on  getting  outside  the 
city,  and  acted  as  escort  to  the  ladies  who  accompanied  her, 
and  whom  she  permitted  to  remain  in  her  coach.  Notwithstanding 
this  strange  life,  at  variance  with  nearly  all  the  feelings  of 
womanhood,  and  which  might  in  another  lead  to  freedom  of 
manner,  or  it  might  be  libertinism,  yet  for  her  it  possessed  but 
the  one  attraction,  namely,  the  power  of  doing  good  by  re- 
dressing grievances,  and  repelling  injustice.  When  in  her  own 
quiet  home,  each  day  was  employed  in  offices  of  piety,  iu 
prayers,  in  holy  reading,  in  visiting  the  sick  of  her  parish,  whom 
she  assisted  with  a  most  praise-worthy  charity,  which  gained 
for  her  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  her,  and 
caused  her  to  be  regarded  with  the  respect  and  homage  paid 
only  to  a  queen."* 

Madame  de  Saint  Balmont,  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia , 
ocoapied  herself  with  literature,  and  published  in  the  year 
1660  iesJumeaux  Mattyra,  a  tragedy  in-quarto;  it  was  re-pub- 
lished in  1651  in  duo-decimo.  She  died  amongst  the  religions 
of  Saint  Clare,  at  Bar-le-Duc  the  22nd  of  May,  1660.  Pere 
de  Vernon  has  written  her  life,  and  entitled  it  rAmazone  Chrc' 
tienne^  Paris,  1678,  in  duo-decimo. 

^Memoirs  de  IJAbbe  Arnauld,  from  Michaud  Ponjolat's  collectioo, 
p.  494.    See  also  a  chapter  of  Tallement,  t.  viii.  p.  217. 
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We  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  heroine,  whose  biogrsphj 
James  de  Joigny,  printer  at  Rheirot,  hat  given  undff  the  title 
of  Les  MervetlleM  de  la  vie  des  combaii  et  vicioires  4' Ermine, 
cUat/enne  de  Eeims^  Rhema,  1648,  in  octavo.  We  are  also  in 
doubt  aboat  another  heroine  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seven* 
teenth  century.— ^I'Hiaioirede  Louis  XIIL,b^  DupU%»,p,''Hh. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centnrj  an  English- 
woman  named  Maria  Bead  concealed  her  sex,  and  passed  her 
life  on  the  American  seas,  in  the  midst  of  pirates  whose 
dangers  and  profits  she  shared.  The  vessel  on  which  she 
was  liaving  been  taken  by  the  English,  she,  with  her  com^ 
paniont,  was  condemned  to  death  at  Jamaica  the  1 6th  of 
November.  She  declared  herself  enceinte,  and  thos  obtained 
a  respite,  but  falling  ill,  she  died  in  prison,  being  at  the  time 
about  forty  years  of  age. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century,  an  amaaon  of  anoiher 
species,  Mademoiselle  Maupin,  an  actress  at  the  opera,  filled 
France  with  the  noise  of  her  sanguinary  and  s^^ndalous  adven* 
tures.  Skilled  in  fencing,  and  wearing  usuidly  the  dress  of  a 
man  ( a  costume  by  means  of  which  she  conld  more  readily 
abandon  herself  to  her  infamous  pursuits)  she  one  day  insulted 
a  woman  who  was  accompanied  by  three  men ;  tboy^  ignorant 
of  her  sex,  challenged  her  to  a  duel,  in  which  she  killed  aucces- 
sively  the  three.  She  obtained  pardon  by  quitting  Paris,  to 
which  place  she  however  returned y and  re^appeared  at  the  opera. 
She  finished  her  career  by  renouncing  tiie  world,  and  died 
in  1707. 

The  mother  of  Wyermann,  a  Dutch  painter,  who  died  in 
X747,  was  vulgarly  called  Lys  Saint  Mourel.  She  had  served 
in  the  armies,  and  retired  with  the  rank  of  seijeant,  the  dress 
and  staff  of  which  she  continued  to  wear  daring  the  remainder 
of  her  life. 

We  shall  conclude  our  sketch  with  the  folbwing  fact. 

The  first  woman  who  made  a  tour  of  the  world  was  a  young 
Briton,  named  Barry,  She  was  dressed  in  man's  attire,  and 
accompanied  as  a  servant,  the  French  botanist  Oommeraon  in 
his  travels  (  1767  to  1770.)  Her  sex  was  discovered  at  Taiti 
by  the  islanders. 


Art.  II.— DELPHINE  GAY. 

1 .  Le  Vicomte  de  Launay,  Lettre^  Parisiennea,  pricddees  d*une 
Introduction,  par  Theophile  Oautier.  Par  Mme.  Emile 
dc  Qirardin.     Paris:  Michel  Levy,  Freres,  1857. 

%.  Le8  Contemporains :  Mme,  de  Girardin  (Delphine  Gay)^ 
par  Eugene  de  Mirecourt.     Paris  :  G.  Havard,  1856. 

The  lady  with  whom  we  wish  to  make  our  readers  better 
acquainted,  having  devoted  twelve  years  to  the  chronicling  of 
such  small  beer  as  fashions,  and  the  topics  of  the  passing  hour 
in  Paris,  an  introductory  word  or  two  on  these  subjects  will  not 
be  out  of  place. 

Wc  seem  to  feel  ourselves  as  on  a  sand-hank  drifting  we 
know  not  where.  Our  poor  planet  lias  not  a  moment's  rest 
from  New  Tear*s  day  to  St.  Sylvester's,  nor  can  its  inhabitants 
stop  to  realize  their  condition  for  the  nonce,  to  reckon  up  their 
joys  and  sorrows,  or  adjust  the  balance.  But  in  time,  mother 
earth  finds  herself  starting  from  the  same  point  again,  and  at 
the  renewal  of  some  cycle — if  we  could  live  to  witness  it — it  is 
probable  that  every  phase  in  the  world's  economy  would  find 
Itself  repeated.  The  drop  of  water  that  with  its  countless 
fellows,  rushes  westward  past  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
obedience  to  the  moon's  pleasure,  will  in  the  lapse  of  years 
^ide  again  by  the  same  headland;  but  what  variety  of 
climate,  and  what  myriads  of  kindred  drops,  will  it  not  have 
encountered  in  the  interim.  Mme.  de  Girardin  in  one  of  her 
pieces,  contrasts  the  diary  of  a  fine  lady  in  1812,  as  preserved 
in  the  ^'ChauseSe  (P Antin"  with  one  of  the  year  1840,  and  finds 
no  members  of  the  same  families  presiding  over  the  popular 
emporiums  of  the  two  eras,  except  in  the  instance  of  a  Uishion- 
able  mercer,  and  the  proprietor  of  a  flower  magazine ;  hence 
she  jumps  too  hastily  at  a  conclusion,  and  says  that  nothing 
here  below  remains  the  same,  but  fashions  and  flowers. 

If  being  slaves  to  the  same  absurd  style  of  dress  at  this  day, 
to  which  our  great  grandmothers  of  a  century  since  were  vic- 
tims, proved  anything,  our  poetess  would  be  in  the  right ;  but 
let  all  the  varieties  of  style,  more  or  less  at  variance  with  good 
natural  taste,  which  ruled  during  their  fitful  hour  in  the  iuter- 
im,  be  also  taken  in  to  account.  And  while  we  are  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  fa3hion8,  a  subject  ou  which  the  celebrated  Jeames  of 
the  Moruing  Post  is  much  better  informed,  let  us  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  the  waste  of  6od*s  time^  the  abuse  of  money,  and  - 
the  misapplication  of  talents,  for  which  those  rulers  of  the 
fashionable  world  must  account  one  daj,  when  the  result  of 
their  labours  is  the  adoption  of  expensive,  immodest  and  un- 
serviceable clothing  by  the  myriads  of  foolish  women,  who 
have  not  the  moral  courage  to  refuse  to  bow  down  and  wor- 
ship the  cruel  idol,  dress  themselves  according  to  the  impulses 
of  a  natural  good  taste,  and  the  ascertained  principles  of 
gracefulness  and  beauty  in  form.  Would  that  the  AugustLady,  who 
nomins^lly  governs  the  men  and  women  of  these  islands,  was 
absolute  mistress  in  the  article  of  female  fashions,  and  then 
would  we  for  a  certainty  be  relieved  of  the  sight  of  painful- 
looking  foreheads  from  which  the  natural  ornament  of  the  hair 
is  so  tightly  pulled  away,  from  dustmen's  fan  tails  on  the  beau- 
tiful heads  which  they  disfigure,  and  from  those  garments  of 
which  a  hay-cock  is  the  ungraceful  type. 

The  women  of  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  probably 
fancy  that  their  "  Great  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,"  resides  i  n 
Paris;  but  people  who  are  supposed  to  be  better  skilled  in  the 
mystic  rites  of  that  money-lavishing  goddess,  assert  that  she 
has  her  shrine  on  the  banks  of  the  *'  dark  rolling  Danube." 
And  after  all,  what  a  flimsy  and  fragile  rod  of  power  she  holds, 
if  her  slaves  had  even  a  shadow  of  moral  courage  or  common 
sense  !  Were  our  Queen  and  a  few  influential  ladies  of  her 
court,  to  return  to  a  natural  and  graceful  style  of  dress,  and 
steadily  persist  in  wearing  it,  for  a  reasonable  time,  the  mode 
would  by  degrees  shew  its  colours  beyond  the  Mancke,  take 
Paris  by  assault,  occupy  the  cities  that  behold  their  faces  in 
the  '^  winding  Rhine,"  get  possession  of  Munich,  and  drifting 
down  the  Danube,  seize  the  trembling  tyrant  on  her  throne, 
and  boldly  free  the  fair  mistress  of  Vienna  and  her  equally 
fair  court  ladies  from  the  iron  hoops  and  other  harness  of  her 
ponderous  though  fantastic  car. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  begging  the  question  ;  but  let  us 
see  what  Englishmen  have  already  done ;  and  if  Englishwomen 
will  take  a  lesson  from  the  books  of  their  natural  vassals  for 
once,  they  will  live  to  bless  the  happy  inspiration. 

Did  John  Bull  in  the  matter  of  training  his  horses  to  execute 
steeple  chases,  races,  and  fox  hunts,  cross  the  water  to  learn 
how  his  Gallic  neighbours  went,  or  went  not  about  these  things? 
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Not  a  yard.  He  moulded  his  canine  and  equine  amusements 
and  pursuits  after  a  model  constructed  iu  his  own  hard  head, 
till  they  acquired  a  systematic  and  stable  form  (no  pun  intended) 
till  they  became  in  fact  a  national  institution ;  and  now  see  the 
consequence.  Your  Parisian  lion  who  must  do  violence  to  his 
own  tastes  and  instincts^  when  he  rides  a  race,  risks  his  neck 
in  a  steeple-chase,  pursues  a  reynard,  or  practises  le  boxe,  cari- 
catures these  exercises  as  well  as  he  can,  and  works  himself 
into  a  factitious  enthusiasm  about  them,  merely  bexiause  he 
sees  our  islanders  practise  them  with  genuine  eagerness  and 
enjoyment. 

A  Parisian  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us  with  ideas 
of  fickleness,  frivolity,  love  of  change  in  dress  and  customs,  and 
every  thing  allied  to  unsteadiness.     Let  us  examine  with  what 
reason.    From  the  days  of  Racine  and  CJorneille  to  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Hemani,  who  were  they  that   uniformly  sat  out, 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  long-winded  tirades,   the  no-action, 
and  the  unsuitable  costume  of  the  Classic  drama  ?  The  Parisian 
play.goers.  Who  for  about  a  century  and  a  half  were  satisfied  to 
bury  themselves,  and  their  cares  and  their  interest  in  passing 
events,  in  the  tremendous  romances  (each  10  volumes  folio)  of 
the  17th  century  ?     The  French  reading  public.      And  in  the 
matter  of  dancing,  a  recreation  so  intimately  associated  with  a 
Parisian's  enjoyment,  the  same  stereotyped  forms,  are  repeated 
from  year  to  year.  The  ballet  may  be  called  the  Highland  Stflph 
or  the  Applet  of  Atalanta^  but  the  same  mode  of  firing  on  to 
the  foot  lights,  the  same  nonsensical  and  ungraceful  postures, 
the  same  twirls,  and  the  same  unintelligible  language  of  arms 
and  hands,  will  be  strictly  repeated  still.     Performers  from  the 
Bog  of  Allen,  the  coait  of  Bohemia,  the  country  of   the  Cos* 
sacks,  Andalusia,  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  or  the  Sunds  of  Sahara,^ 
may  come  and  obtain  some  cold  applauses  by  the  performance 
of  their  national  dances ;  but  they  vanish  in  time,  and  Mons^ 
Silvain,  who  sometimes  happens  to  be  Jemmy  Sullivan  from 
Dingle,  and  who  has  been  waiting  round  the  side-wing,  bounds 
forward,  supports  Mile.   Frelebras  with  the  tip  of  one  finger, 
as  she  winds  her  arms  like  the  sails  of  a  mill,  t\^irls  her  empty 
head,  and  holds  out  one  leg  parallel  to  the  earth's  surface ; 
the  claqueurs  bring  their  horny  palms  together,  and  the  ste- 
reotyped manoeuvres  and  pedauvres  then  witnessed  for   the 
thousandth  time,  put  to  flight  all  remembrance  of  Irish  jigs, 
Scotch  reels,  Spanish  boleros,  and  all  the  lively  and  joyous 
emotions  connected  with  them. 
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A  pleasing  feature  in  the  Fauborg  St.  Gennain  portion  of 
Parisian  society,  one  most  worthy  of  imitation  by  ourselves,  is 
the  assembling  of  talented,  titled  and  agreeable  individaals  for 
the  purpose  of  social  and  intellectual  entertainment  among 
themselves  at  little  expenoe^  and  with  no  obligation  of  lavish 
expenditure  in  entertainment  or  decorations.  When  invitations 
are  distributed  on  this  side  of  the  water,  thousands  are  ex- 
pended on  costly  meats  and  wines,  profusk>n  of  plate  is  osten- 
tatiously paraded,  apartments  are  transformed  into  leafy  thick- 
ets, and  lights  innumerable  are  reflected  from  djamonds  and 
pearls.  Guests  get  a  nod  or  bow  from  their  negUgent  ihoagfa 
anxious  entertainers  ;  they  are  stewed  in  the  tu^-bom  mob 
at  a  temperature  of  85^ ;  they  are  crushed  to  a  pan-cake  in 
the  progress  to  the  supper  room ;  ices  hiss  on  their  parched 
tongues ;  the  bare  necks  and  shoulders  of  ladies  meet  deadly 
chilling  draughts  as  they  rush  forth  in  desperation ;  and  gal- 
loping consumptions  shortly  overtake  them  in  the  race  of  dissi- 
pation. They  can  only  get  comfort  by  railing  at  their  entertainers; 
and  this  is  the  recompense  to  these  hapless  heads  of  families, 
for  heavy  expense^  for  worry  and  anxiety,  and  for  the  tempo- 
raryupsetting  of  all  domestic  comfort. 

We  may  naturally  look  for  a  greater  demand  on  the  mental 
resources  of  a  Parisian  lady  hostesa  from  her  select  evening 
^ciety,  in  the  absence  of  such  agremens  as  wait  on  the  Mdal  re* 
union  just  described.  Herself  and  her  guests  feel  it  a  matter 
combining  duty  with  pleasure  to  bring  out  all  their  stores  of  wit, 
fancy,  andanecdote  to  entertain  each  other,and  make  the  evening 
pass  pleasantly ;  and  from  this  good  intention  and  the  natnrsd 
sprightliness  of  their  character,  an  electrical  current  of  anima- 
tion and  satisfaction  is  diffused  through  the  partj.  It  is  not  un- 
natural to  suppose  that  if  the  English  and  French  matrons 
took  pen  in  hand  next  morning,  there  might  be  seen  in  the 
comparison  of  their  productiona,  an  instance  of  the  bahmce  of 
gifts  bestowed  on  the  human  kind.  The  one  exhansted  by  the 
evening's  efforts  and  excitement,  producing  only  a  cold  lifeless 
sketch  of  what  she  has  so  much  enjoyed;  the  other  having 
been  a  mere  stewardess,  and  noter  of  what  was  going  on,  pro- 
ducing from  her  stores  of  comparison  and  observation,  a  living 
image  of  what  is  so  vividly  present  to  her  own  perception. 

Thus,  comparatively  few  actors  have  produced  good  works 
of  fiction  or  acting  plays,  however  intimately  they  may  have  felt 
^nd  represented  the  various  moving  passions ;  or  few  great 
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statesmen  have  written  standard  histories ;  or  great  generals 
have  left  us  enduring  pictures  of  their  campaigns.  It  is  one 
thing  to  be  interested  in  an  animntedi  witty,  or  humorous 
con? ersatioii)  and  bear  your  part  therein  to  the  delight  and 
admiration  of  the  company,  and  another  to  present  afterwards 
a  lively  eonnterpatt  of  what  took  place ;  so  materially  do  the 
relations  of  the  parties  to  each  other,  the  temporary  circum- 
stances of  place  and  time,  and  the  characters  and  talents  of  the 
individuals  present,  contribute  to  the  effect  produced.  In  like 
manner,  the  grand  or  striking  result  of  some  chemical  experiment 
depends  on  the  presence,  the  proportion,  the  mode  of  combi- 
nation, and  the  peculiar  properties  of  many  differing  ingredients. 
Hence  the  great  disproportion  in  number  between  tliose  conti- 
nental ladies  who  have  been,  or  now  are,  perfect  presiding  god- 
desses of  salons,  and  of  those  who  may  be  cited  among  the 
standard  writers  of  their  age.  The  disproportion  is  alto  evident 
on  our  side  the  channels,  but  in  an  inverse  ratio. 

The  lady  cited  at  the  head  of  our  article,  a  close  observer, 
and  a  most  vivid  delineator  of  the  follies^  fashions  and  manners 
of  her  day,  a  paragon  of  beauty  and  accomplishments,  a  perfect 
mistress  in  presiding  over,  and  delighting  a  select  reunion  of 
talent,  wit,  and  agreeability,  and  the  author  of  successful 
dramas  and  novels,  is  no  more.  George  Sand,  like  her  Qerman 
sister,  the  Oountess  Hahn  Habn,  has  resigned  her  perilous 
trade,  and  devoted  the  remains  of  her  life  to  the  service  of  her 
Creator  ;*  and  of  the  really  inspired  women  of  genius  living,  we 
can  quote  few  besides  Mme.  Charles  Beybaud,  Mme.  L^nie 
D'Aunet,  and  MUe.  or  Madame  Marie  Aycard,  if  the  writer  who 
bears  the  name  is  indeed  of  the  gentler  sex.  Now  omitting 
the  female  writers  who  have  been  called  away  in  our  own  days, 
Miss  Edgworth,  Miss  Ferrier,  Mrs.  Opie,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  Miss 
Baillie,Miss  Austen,  Lady  Blessiugton,  Miss  Bront^  aud  sisters, 
L.  £.  L.,  the  Misses  Lee,  the  Misses  Porter,  Miss  Mitford, 
Miss  Pickering,  and  others  for  whom  space  should  be  found, 
there  are  still  living  and  delighting  onr  generatidi  with  their 
writings,  Mrs.  Burbury,  Mme.  Blaze  de  Bury,  Miss  Bunbury, 
Mrs.  Crowe,  Lady  Dacre,  Mrs.  Ellis,  Lady  FuUarton,  Mrs. 
Gore,  Mrs.  Gasco^e,  Mrs.  Grey,  Mrs.  Oaskill,  Mrs.  Hall, 
Mrs.  Howitt,  Miss  Jewsbury,  Miss  Kavanagh,  liady  Morgan, 
Mrs.  Marsh,  Miss  MalocK,  Mrs.  Norton,  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
Lady  Emily  Ponsonby,  Miss  Pardee,  Lady  Scott,  Miss  Sewcll, 
Mr^.  Smedley,  Mrs.  Stewart  of  Cork,  Mrs.  £.  M.  Stewart,  the 

*  Such  a  report  has  prevailed  here  for  some  time  at  aU  erenta. 
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Baroness  Tautphoeus,  Mrs.  Trollope,  Miss  Wallace,  Miss 
Yonge,  the  authoresses  of  Mount  St,  Laurencey  Tke  Flirt, 
Wiite/riars,  The  School  for  Fathers,  Kathie  Brand,  He 
Wreckers^  Lady  Granard's  Nieces,  The  Henpecked  HuAand, 
The  Lady  of  Glynne,  The  Old  Chelsea  Bun  House,  Tender  and 
True,  aud  many  others  whose  bead  roll  would  be  too  long  for 
the  reader's  patience. 

As  a  large  proportion  of  French  works  of  fiction  make  their 
first  appearance  in  the  Feuilleton  form,  of  the  generally  evil 
character  of  which  no  reader  of  the  Irish  Quarterly  Review 
need  be  reminded,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  a  French  l/u« 
Mulock,  a  French  Mrs.  Hall,  or  a  French  IGss  Edgewortk^ 
would  feel  loth  to  commit  the  pure  offspring  of  their  minds  to 
the  companionship  of  such  vile  associates  as  the  Arthurs  and 
the  Antonys  of  Sue,  Dumas,  and  Co.  Even  if  they  were  in- 
clined to  run  the  risk,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  be  wel- 
comed by  a  public  accustomed  to  the  ranting,  the  indecency, 
and  the  convenient  moral  philosophy  of  the  reckless  or  divert- 
ing vagabonds,  to  whom  they  have  become  habituated. 

In  the  comparative  scarcity  of  harmless  works  for  the  Gallic 
noveUreading  public,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  there  is  a  variety 
of  cheap,  entertaining  and  useful  books  got  out  for  the  behoof 
of  youthful  readers  in  Paris,  Tours,  Cambrai,  and  other  pro- 
vincial cities,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Archbishops. 

In  our  last  two  articles  on  French  literature,  Mirecourt*s 
determined  enmity  to  Emile  de  Girardin  was  slightly  bandied, 
and  mention  made  of  Mme.  Girardin,  and  the  esteem  in  which 
she  was  held  by  our  critic.  Since  his  biography  was  published, 
Parisian  society  aud  Parisian  literature  have  been  deprived  of 
one  of  their  fairest  ornaments  by  death.  Her  biographer  and 
admirer  thus  enters  on  his  pleasing  task. 

**  Do  yon  recollect  the  wondrous  tales  of  our  infancy,  where  the 
fairies  seated  round  a  cradle,  endowed  the  newly  born  princess  with 
the  rarest  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  and  gave  her  in  addition,  for« 
tune,  worth,  grace,  and  beauty  ? 

*<  Madame  de  Girardin  had  for  godmothers  every  one  of  these 
beneficent  fairies  ;  she  was  born  on  the 

<'  Ah,  too  curious  reader  !  now  we  have  you  with  mouth  open,  and 
ears  cocked.  Do  you  know  what  you  resemble  in  thus  ferreting  oat 
every  one's  age  ?  you  are  the  exact  image  of  a  Lord  Mayor's  valet  or 
a  president  of  the  chamber.     I  am  quite  tired  of  your  inquisitiveness. 

'*  You  are  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  annoyances  that  beset  us.  Mlle» 
Dejazet  will  never  forgave  us,  for  blabbing  her  birth-day ;  Mme. 
George  Sand  has  found  our  conduct  so  inexcusable  thi^t  she   has 
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added  a  y^ar  to  her  age  to  convict  us  of  falsehood.  Paul  de  Kock 
belches  out  fire  and  flames.  He  swears  be  is  only  thirty  Years  old^ 
and  will  furnish  the  proofs.  ThSopbile  Gautier  enters  his  protest, 
and  declares  that  he  wrote  Mademonelie  de  Atauptn,  on  his  nurse's 
knees. 

"  Once  for  all  we  renounce  the  registry,  and  refuse  to  listen  to  its 
treacherous  revelations;  The  age  of  a  woman  is  written  on  her 
countenance^  in  her  eves,  in  her  smile ;  and  the  smile,  the  eyes,  and 
the  countenance  of  Mme.  de  Girardin  are  just  twenty-five  years  old. 

'*  Before  uniting  her  destiny  to  that  of  the  too  celebrated  journalist 
whose  bi^praphy  has  caused  us  such  woes,  our  heroine  was  known  by 
fame  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  France.  The  pure  and  delicious 
poems  of  Mile.  Delphine  Gay  fell  from  Parnassus  in  streams  of 
sweetest  honey.  Daughter  of  a  poetess,  she  was  hushed  to  sleep 
with  rhythm,  and  learned,  while  yet  an  infant,  to  make  the  lyre-chor<u 
vibrate  In  unison." 

Delphine  Gay,  daughter  of  Sophie  Gay,  was  born  at  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  and  baptized  (it  is  said)  on  the  very  tomb  of 
Charlemagne.  Her  mother,  who  was  a  wit,  a  poetess,  and  a 
novelist  into  the  bargain,  and  moreover,  wife  of  the  receiver* 
general  of  the  district,  indulged  in  some  witticisms  at  the 
expense  of  the  prefect  one  evening ;  the  good  things  were 
repeated  to  the  subject  of  them  next  morning ;  and  it  being  a 
clear  day,  the  telegraph  brought  the  dismissal  of  her  husband 
in  the  course  of  two  hours.  Women  of  talent  are  sometimes 
dear  of  purchase ;  the  bon  mots  of  Mme.  Sophie  Gay  cost  her 
family  five  thousand  pounds  yearly  income. 

The  family  all  came  to  Paris,  and  their  house  was  the  centre 
of  a  galaxy  of  wits,  actors,  poets,  and  painters. 

**  They  chatted,  they  laughed,  they  danced,  they  played ;  for  the 
mother  of  our  tenth  mtue  was  a  Cordon  Bieu  in  the  science  of  colored 
pasteboard. 

"  Now  and  then  when  the  cards  were  unpropitious,  she  dealt  them 
in  such  baste  to  her  friends,  that  they  occasionally  got  a  slap  on  the 
face  from  the  Queen  of  Spades,  or  the  King  of  Diamonds. 

*<  The  game  being  over  they  recited  verses ;  and  here  our  heroine 
obtained  her  first  triumphs.  She  was  applauded  bv  all  the  celebrities  of 
the  day.  Her  early  developed  talents  and  unaffected  ^race  rendered 
her  the  idol  of  her  mother's  circle.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  she  was  of 
the  most  radiant  beauty.  Her  large  mild  eyes  full  of  charm,  her  fair 
hair  magnificent  in  its  profusion,  ner  large  alabaster  forehead  ,her 
little  mouth,  precious  casket  with  its  rows  of  pearls,  her  skin  of  milky 
whitenesS)  all  combined  to  render  her  a  prodigy  of  fascination." 

In  1822  she  sent  her  first  essays  in  verse  to  the  academy; 
and  a  pension  of  five  hundred  crowns  was  settled  on  her  by 
Charles  X.  Slie  went  under  her  mother's  guardianship  into 
Italy,  was  conducted  in  triumph  to  the  capitol  like  another 
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Corinne,  and  recited  verses  to  ftn  admiring  and  enthusiastic 
crowd.  She  refused  a  vert  advantageous  match  in  order  to 
be  at  liberty  to  return  to  Paris ;  and  was  rewarded  in  part,  by 
the  applause  and  greeting  of  all  that  the  city  could  muster  of 
talent  and  high  birtK  on  the  occasion  of  her  recitation  of  some 
verses  in  the  Panth^n,  then  just  after  being  enriched  by  the 
frescoes  of  Baron  Qros.  *'  Sne  might  fancy  herself  for  the 
moment  queen  of  France." 

**  This  6poch  of  her  life  was  one  long  ficene  of  delight,  a  poetic 
feafit  for  each  day  and  every  hour  of  the  day. 

"At  the  commencement  of  1 830, the  conquering  charms  of  Delphine 
had  harnessed  to  her  chariot,  more  suitors  than  had  beset  poor 
Penelope  in  the  days  of  old.  This  fiight  of  turtle  doves  afflicted 
with  its  presence  every  saloon  where  the  tenth  muse  made  her  appear- 
ance ;  and  when  Summer  came,  the  mot's  adventurous  took 
flight  to  the  leafy  shades  of  Villiers-sur-Orge,  where  Mme.  Gay  pos- 
sessed a  little  country  house.  Almost  all  the  poetical  pieces  of 
Delphine  before  her  marriage,  are  dated  firom  this  retreat.  She 
always  lored  the  solitude  and  <{aiet  of  the  ooimtry.^ 

She  became  the  wife  of  M.  de  Girardin  in  1881 ;  and  accor- 
ding to  this  gentleman's  implacable  foe,  Eugene  de  Mirecourt, 
her  talent,  which  erewhile  was  signed  with  a  stamp  of  naive 
sensibility  and  seraphic  candor,  seemed  at  once  to  lose  its 
distinctive  characteristic,  as  if  the  dark  influence  of  the 
journalist  had  fallen  hte  a  mantle  over  the  muse,  and  the 
spotless  dove  had  contracted  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  vulture. 
About  1834  or  1835  she  wrote  Le  Lorgnon  and  La  Canne  de 
M.  Balzac.  Her  husband  found  fault  with  this  mode  of 
employing  her  time ;  but  the  praise  and  the  Louifr^ors  von 
by  her  labors,  overpowered  her  conjugal  fears ;  and  in  a  spirit 
of  contradiction  she  published  Le  Marquis  de  Pontanges  and 
Marguerite.  Her  present  biographer  insinuates  that  Emile, 
by  virtue  of  his  privileges  as  bead  of  the  family^  insisted  od 
the  honest  publisher  paying  into  his  (Emile^s)  own  hand  the 
price  of  these  works,  wishing  thus  to  disgust  her  With  her 
occupation,  for  she  had  not  the  pleasure  of  purchasing  even  a 
pincushion  with  the  produce  of  her  labours*  The  moral  be 
draws  from  this  circumstance  is,  that  a  man  may  be  a  taccess- 
ful  speculator,  cover  the  dead  walls  of  Paris  with  advertisements 
in  letters  a  yard  long,  turn  every  thing  to  profit,  and  still  have 
a  very  middling  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

"If  it  sometimes  happens  to  Mde.  de  Girardin  to  shew  herself 
slightly  paradoxical,  she  makes  up  for  the  defect  by  a  profound  imd 
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ilntuHire  Bivtdy  of  th6  obArftcter  of  her  Btx.  How  admii^blj  nhe 
traces  the  HkenesAes  of  those  ooqaeilifth,  elegant,  deHoate,  ethereal 
creatures,  full  of  heart,  of  devotedness,  of  earesses,  of  aff^tion !  It 
wouh)  seem  as  if  she  looked  into  the  depths  of  her  own  nature,  to 
find  woman  m  her  inost  adorable  expression,  in  her  fi>ost  perfect 
image. 

**  On  the  dny  when  her  hnsba&d  was  brought  home  wounded  ft'om 
Vmeemies,*  Rime,  de  Qirardin^  who  had  fio  previons  snspicfon  of 
the  rencontre,  showed  herself  a  brave  woman.  She  forcot  to  f^nt, 
g8?e  the  necessary  orders,  had  a  surgeon  at  once  on  the  spot,  got 
straw  laid  down  in  the  street,  and  never  quitted  the  bed-«ide  of  her 
husband  till  the  wonnd  showed  favoorabte  symptoms." 

Mous.  de  Girardin  looked  with  a  very  unfriendly  eye  on  ibe 
feoilletoD  conmenoed  by  bis  lady  in  his  own  paper  La  Preste 
in  18S6.  Mirecourt  attributes  this  to  the  over-weening  value 
whidi  he  set  on  his  own  political  lucubrations  and  his  dislike 
of  rivalry.  He  spoke  out  to  her  on  the  subject  pretty  plainly. 
She  flung  away  ber  pen  in  consequeooe,  but  it  was  picked  up 
by  Dujarrier,  his  colleague,  as  often  as  it  was  thrown  down, 
and  put  back  between  the  fingers  of  the  charming  writer;  and 
the  LeUres  Paruienues  of  Vicomte  Launay,  continued  to  inter- 
est and  ddigbt  the  publio  from  1836  to  1848. 

Mme.  de  Oirardin  began  to  write  for  the  theatre  in  1859* 
Her  first  piece  VEcole  de%  JonmalUtei  was  not  allowed  to  be 
represented  under  the  liberal  rule  of  Louis  Philippe.  Judith^ 
a  tragedy  in  verse  from  the  old  Testament,  was  pcHbnned 
April  iAy  1343;  ClSopa^'m  IH47.  Her  other  pieces  are 
if  est  lafawU  du  Man,  LadfTaHuffe,  La  Joie  Jbii  Peur,  Lo 
chapeau  de  I'Horloger  and  une  Femme  qui  deieste  sen  Maru 

'*  At  the  Gt/nmase,  te  C/iapeau  de  VHorhger,  a  delicions  burst  of 
merriment  in  one  act,  proves  that  she  possesses  the  gift  of  exciting 
laughter,  as  well  as  of  drawing  tears.  Exquisite  sensibility,  comic 
power,  wonderful  delkaey  of  toueh»  perfect  taste,  these  are  the 
qualities  sure  to  succeed  at  the  theatre,  and  these  Mme.  Oirardin 
posiiesses  in  perfection.        *         * 

**  One  day  her  husband  entered  the  room  where  she  was  sitting, 
holding  by  the  hand  a  little  boy  just  learning  to  walk.  She  looked 
at  the  Infant,  looked  at  Oirardin,  and  comprenended  the  whole  thing 
in  a  moment.  *  I  thank  you  for  this  mark  of  confidence,'  said  she ; 
'  I  will  be  a  second  mother  to  your  son. 

**  This  promise  she  has  religiously  kept.  Delphine  herself  directs 
the  studies  of  this  child  of  her  adoption.  He  has  never  been  from 
under  her  guardianship.     She  provides  for  him  at  home  the  neces- 


•  See  Irish  Qdartbrly  Rkview,  No.  XXIX. 
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■ary  tutors.  He  is  now  fourteen  years  old,  and  as  be  has  a  taste  for 
the  riding  school,  she  has  purchased  ahorse  for  him  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  «  Clockmaher's  Hat.' 

"  Their  country  house  is  at  Ohaillot,  It  is  open  every  evening  to 
her  friends,  and  every  evening  it  is  filled  with  Parisian  celebrities. 

"  She  writes  to  a  protracted  hour  in  the  night,  and  rises  late.  She 
is  not  fond  of  excursions.  8be  keeps  possession  of  her  salon  during 
the  cold  season,  and  in  summer  takes  refuge  in  an  Algerion  tent,  set 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  garden.  There  she  composes  her  beautiful 
verses,  there  she  receives  her  court,  like  an  Eastern  Queen,  whose 
voice  is  listened  to  with  religious  respect,  whose  every  desire  is  an 
order,  and  before  whom  the  incense  of  loving  homage  is  continuallj 
burning.  *  •  She  never  appears  sensible  of  her  superiority  to 
those  around  her  ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  she  had  never  made  greater 
efforts  to  acquire  her  poetical  or  inventive  powers,  her  wit,  or  her 
style,  than  she  had  to  acquire  her  beautv. 

*'  Like  her  mother,  she  occasionally  eives  way  to  some  sharp  jest ; 
but  when  she  perceives  the  chagrin  she  has  caused,  there  is  in  her 
excuses  such  an  affectionate  charm,  and  she  is  so  anxious  to  pour 
balm  into  the  wounds,  that  the  victims  are  even  grateful  for  the 
attack.  *  •  •  She  neglects  no  one,  she  takes  pains  to  be  agree- 
able to  all ;  to  children,  to  old  men,  even  to  women. 

"  She  is  determined  that  she  shall  be  loved.  She  desires  to  be 
considered  charming,  and  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  obey  her  on 
this  point,  for  she  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  spiritueUe  and  loveable 
women  of  her  time. 

**  In  fact  we  can  discover  in  her  only  one  small  fault,  and  that  is — 
her  husband.** 

Th^phile  Gautier,  in  his  biographical  preface  to  the  work 
under  review,  gives  the  dates  of  the  birth^  marriage,  and  death 
of  Mme.  de  Oirardin,  thus  achieving  the  adventure  which  so 
dismayed  Mirecourt,  according  to  his  own  confession. 

Delphine  Gay  was  born  6^A  Pluvioaey  An.  xii  (26th  Januarjr 
1804),  was  married  1st  June,  1801,  and  died  29th  June,  1855. 

Gautier  is  still  more  enthusiastic  in  his  praises  of  Mme. 
Girardin  than  Mirecourt.  He  was  one  of  her  circle  of  literary 
intimates,  and  his  sketches  a  series  of  efforts,  each  to  surpass 
the  one  before  it  in  finding  out  stronger  terms  of  praise  and 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  his  lost  patroness.  According  to 
him,  she  was  seldom  severe  in  language  or  roused  to  resent- 
ment, except  when  obliged  to  defend  one  of  the  literary  pillars 
of  her  little  court.     We  subjoin  a  characteristic  trait. 

"Despite  her  manly  spirit,  Mme.  de  Girardin  was  woman  all  over. 
She  would  have  mounted  the  scaffold  without  paleness  on  her  cheek, 
but  she  was  afraid  of  the  motion  of  a  coach,  and  had  not  coara|^ 
enough  to  cross  the  Boulevard  on  foot.  We  have  seen  her  haruji^ue 
with  perfect  coolness,  and  admirable  eloquence,  the  rioters  who  cAiue 
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to  about  under  her  windows  in  1849;  jet  she  had  like  to  swoon  at 
the  sight  of  a  bat,  which  bad  entered  bj  the  open  window^  and  was 
shuffling  along  the  ceiling." 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  newspaper  quarrels  of  her 
husband,  into  which  she  was  unwillingly  drawn,  had  an  evil 
influence  on  her  health  and  spirits.  They  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  irksome  and  injurious  to  one  who  seemed  only 
adapted  to  live  in  the  regions  of  poetry  and  the  imagination. 
So  the  beautiful  and  gifted  poetess  quitted  tliis  too 
prosaic  world,  and  Mons.  Girardin  seems  to  us  to  have  made 
haste  enough  in  filling  her  place  with  a  rich  Englishwoman. 

The  Chevalier  de  Launay  saw  his  first  feuilleton  in  print, 
£8th  September,  18S6  :  it  begins  characteristically  : 

'*  There  has  been  nothing  very  extraordinary  this  week  ;  merely  a 
revolution  in  Portugal,  the  apparition  of  a  republic  in  Spain,  a  nomi- 
nation of  ministers  m  Paris,  a  fall  in  the  funds,  a  new  ballet  at  the 
opera,  and  two  capotes  in  white  satin  at  the  Tuiileries. 

"  The  Portuguese  affair  had  been  foreseen,  the  spectral  republic 
had  been  long  settled,  the  ministry  had  been  selected,  the  fall  in  the 
fund?  was  a  job,  the  new  ballet  bad  been  announced  any  time  for  three 
weeks.  So  after  all,  the  only  novelty  was  the  capotes  in  white  satin  ; 
and  even  they  would  be  no  novelty  only  for  bein?  premature.  And 
really  the  weather  did  not  deserve  the  affront.  Make  a  fire  in  a  cold 
September  if  you  please,  that  is  but  reasonable ;  but  to  wear  satin 
before  winter  sets  in  is  a  crime  against  nature. 

*'  They  pretend  that  Paris  is  tiresome ;  we  consider  it  most  agree- 
able at  this  moment.  You  see  no  one  of  your  acquaintance ;  the 
city  is  occupied  by  strangers.  You  feel  at  your  ease,  as  on  a  journey. 
You  see  so  many  people  admiring  everything  that  you  begin  to  admire 
them  yourself.  You  have  a  population  of  gpaping  loungers  whom  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  behold  ;  loungers  from  beyond  the  sea,  from  beyond 
the  mountains,  from  beyond  the  Rhine :  very  probably  there  are 
in  the  crowd  some  even  of  Chateaubriand's  loungers  from  beyond  the 
tomb. 

"  Paris  is  renewed  for  a  time  ;  the  worn-out  are  gone  :  the  ennnyes 
have  deserted  ;  the  air  seems  fresher,  space  freer;  An  ennuyS  takes 
up  so  much  room ;  his  presence  renders  the  atmosphere  so  heavy  ; 
he  absorbs  so  much  vital  air  when  he  sighs  and  when  he  yawns. 
I4ow  the  ennuye  is  absent ;  he  goes  to  the  chace  with  the  ennuyeux, 
who  bores  him  with  the  recital  of  his  hunting  exploits  ;  and  both 
console  themselves  with  abuse  of  Paris,  which  their  absence  has  ren- 
dered endurable ;  and  both  remain  in  the  country,  thank  goodness  ! 
the  ennuye  and  the  ennuyeux,* 

•  We  have  no  nearer  equivalents  for  these  class  names  than  the 
tired  BXiA  the  tiresome,  the  bore  and  the  bored:  but  the  reader  will 
see  the  living  objects  themselves,  the  next  dinner  or  evening  party  he 
attends. 
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**  The  theatres  have  erown  jwwg,  the  public  have  grown  youogi 
It  h  not  the  hostile  pubnc,  the  tyraaoous  public  to  those  he  pays  to 
amuse  him,  the  public  so  easily  vexed  and  so  difficult  to  rouse  ;  it  is 
not  the  old  bellwether  of  the  pit,  who  dares  not  smile  for  fear  of  hav- 
ing his  absent  teeth  remarked,  nor  the  aged  coquette  of  tiie  upper 
boxes,  who  dares  not  weep  for  fear  of  furrowing  her  rouge.  It  is  a 
public,  frank,  ioyous,  and  ready  to  be  amused,  critic  and  companion 
at  once,  who  n*anklY  helps  you  in  your  efforts  to  make  it  laufh,  or 
cry  ;  a  good  sort  of  public,  which  is  little  fastidious  provided  it  be 
amused  ;  in  fact  a  public  which  believes  in  the  existence  of  enjoy- 
ment.    •         •         •        • 

'*  Among  onr  visitors  are  many  Englishwomen,  with  their  bonnets 
garnished  with  three  rows  of  tulle,  tulle  faded  and  limp,  tulle  that 
has  travelled  and  remembered  its  mischances,  that  still  retains  some 
of  the  Thames  fog,  that  has  been  begrimed  by  the  ooal  fires  of  Lon* 
don  ;  ungracei\il  ornament  that  forms  a  grixsled  and  dismal  border 
to  the  face.  These  are  Englishwomen  of  the  third  order,  whom  a 
cheap  steamboat  has  flung  on  the  continent  in  shoals.  It  is  not  yet 
the  season  for  the  Englishwomen  with  rosy  cheeks  and  flowing  ring- 
lets, who  come  to  teach  our  elegant  women  to  be  fresh  looking  and 
handsome ;  and  to  change  the  Itue  de  la  Piuz  into  an  avenue  of 
Hyde  Park.  O  beautiftil  daughters  of  the  north !  in  one  small  month 
you  will  be  here,  will  you  not  ?  to  replace  your  unworUiy  forerunners 
and  efface  their  images  firom  our  memories. 

"  The  English  admire  the  statues  in  the  Tuilleries  ;  but  like  our- 
selves they  wonder  at  the  little  care  taken  of  them.  They  say  that 
the  king  who  lays  out  so  much  on  mutilating  the  orangery,  might 
spare  half  of  it  to  clean  up  his  heathen  gods.  Phstusa  (sister  of 
Phaeton)  is  already  so  black  that  you  cannot  tell  whether  she  has 
been  changed  into  a  negress  or  a  poplar  tree.  Venus  may  have 
washed  her  feet  within  these  thirty  or  forty  years,  but  we  have  no 
certainty  of  the  fact.  As  to  Themistocles  the  Congueror  at  Salamis, 
and  Scipio  Africanus,  we  will  report  them  to  tne  colonel  of  the 
National  Guard  ;  their  buff  coats  and  belts  are  in  the  worst  possible 
state.  As  to  other  matters,  there  are  always  white  swans  and  gold 
flsh  in  the  basins  ;  children  and  childrens'  hoops  in  the  walks,  the 
clock  of  the  chateau  is  always  up  to  time,  and  the  flag  is  still  the  tri- 
color. All  this  is  mere  detail,  but  we  wish  to  be  truthful  in  matters 
of  moment 

(19  Oct.,  1836). — •  •  •  A  Parisian  audience  is  the  most  des. 
potic  of  tyrants  in  exacting  flattery  ;  and  the  most  favored  painter 
will  always  be  the  man  that  draws  the  worst  likeness  of  it.  A  French 
audience  detests  the  true.  What  gives  it  delight  are  monstrosities 
of  every  description,  monstrosities  of  virtue,  monstrosities  of  crime. 
It  will  not  do  to  depict  human  beings  as  they  are,ver8atile  and  inconse- 
quent. No,  no :  we  must  have  beings  perfect  in  goodness,  or  diaboli- 
cally bad ;  a  notary  who  holds  out  as  an  angel  during  five  acts,  a 
duke  who  is  the  devil  himself  during  the  same  spaoe.  And  when,  in 
the  fifth  act,  the  notary  resumes  the  good  work  he  has  been  doing 
during  the  four  previous  ones,  the  whole  pit  is  agog  with  admiration. 
'  That's  he  all  over,'  it  exclaims — <  he  is  the  same  man  still — ht  baa 
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done  th^t  just  now — he  said  so  %  little  while  sinoe^-his  good- 
oest  is  all  of  a  piece.  Virtuone  notary  I  I  recognise  you  there :  per- 
feet  notary !  you  are  the  nam  for  my  money :  braro  !'*  With  the 
pit,  dramatic  truth  is  a  false  assumption  enunciated  in  the  first  act^ 
and  supported  to  the  end  of  the  fifui. 

''  So  It  is  with  the  ^onVof  Mme.  Ancelot.  Not  that  her  eharacter 
is  a  falsehood.  We  have  known  more  than  one  woman  whose  life 
has  been  a  long  and  pure  sacrifice ;  but  then  this  is  still  not  an  abso- 
lute  verity.  It  is  an  exceptional  verity,  an  immoral  verity,  seeing 
that  it  is  deceptive ;  a  fatal  verity,  as  it  disgusts  you  with  the  com- 
monplace one ;  a  sterile  verity,  as  it  delivers  the  soul  to  powerless 
reveries,  to  useless  researches ;  a  culpable  verity,  as  it  renders  us 
unjust  to  the  quasi  virtuous  people,  among  whom  we  live,  and  whom 
we  despise  when  put  in  comparison  with  the  perfect  beings  whom  it 
paints  ;  a  verity  servile,  and  f!atterinK>  and  therefore  the  only  veritv 
admissible  at  the  theatre^  and  the  sole  verity  which  the  public  will 
acknowledge. 

*'  Oh  how  the  virtuous  journals  cir  out,  « this  is  the  edifying,  the 
true  comedy  I  here  is  no  chartered  criminal,  no  culpable  or  miserable 
wife  of  the  modern  school.'  And  the  good  husbands  contemplating 
Mme»  Forestier  sacrificing  the  love  of  D'Arbeille  to  the  happiness  of 
her  spouse,  exclaim,  '  how  edifying !'  never  suspecting  the  UArbeUUt 
who  are  in  their  own  box  at  the  moment.  Tnese  very  D'ArheiUes 
themselves,  at  the  sight  of  the  constancy  of  their  type  to  the  same 
woman  for  seventeen  years,  add  their  quota  of  admiration :  '  How 
touching  !  Oh  the  true,  the  eood  comedy !'  How  well  Mme.  Ancelot 
knows  tne  foibles  of  the  public !  She  looks  on  them  as  her  personal 
friends,  and  administers  the  sweet  draught  of  flattery  in  properly 
proportioned  doses. 

"  Oh,  poor  old  public  !  you  must  either  have  your  Neros  or  your 
Agrippinas,  not  fearing  comparison  with  these  monsters ;  or  your 
heroic  notaries  and  magnanimous  spouses,  as  you  can  appropriate 
their  virtues  to  your  own  proper  account. 

"  We  have  attacked  the  convenient  truth  of  the  theatres  ;  a  word 
or  two  now  on  the  truthfulness  of  the  journals.  Some  days  since, 
one  of  the  roost  outspeaking  of  our  journalists,  as  witty  as  unsparing, 
met  M.  Vatout  at  the  bouse  of  a  young  deputy,  a  friend  of  his.  He 
did  not  know  him  personally  though  he  had  made  him  for  a  long 
time  the  butt  of  his  sarcasms.  The  conversation  was  interestinK>  the 
questions  important ;  and  owing  to  a  community  of  ideas,  each  felt 
impelled  to  give  a  fVank  utterance  to  his  sentiments,  so  frank  as  to 
surprise  himself.  It  was  an  interchange  of  thoughts  and  feelings  in 
which  men  judge  each  other,  not  only  by  what  they  say,  but  even  by 
what  they  do  not  care  to  speak  on.  After  some  time  M.  Vatout  quitted 
the  party.  The  door  had  hardly  closed,  when  our  editor  exclaimed; 
'  there  is  a  man  after  my  own  heart ;  our  very  thoughts  are  identical ; 
he  is  really  a  man  of  sound  understanding,  what's  his  name  ?'  *  That 
is  Mons,  Vatout.'    *  M.  Vatout  on  whom  I  have  cracked  so  many 


*  The  drama  of  La  Duckestt  de  la  VaubaU^re  furnishes  matter  for 
the  above  observations. 
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jestd  !'  And  then  bursting  out  a-lsughing,  he  naivelj  remarked, 
<  well,  well ;  I  could  not  have  thought  of  it :  he  is  not  a  bit  like  the 
portrait  I  have  been  so  long  making  of  him.'  *' 

From  the  extract  which  follows  Jales  Janin  was  evidentlj 
good  for  somethiii^  more  than  criticizing  plays,  he  had  not  seen 
performed,  and  selling  bushels  of  chafT  with  only  a  few  grains 
of  sense  in  each.  Oar  authoress  quotes  him  thus  in  her 
Feuilleton  of  Nov.  SOtb,  1836. 

<'  M.  Janin  reproaches  M.  de  Balsac  for  orieinating,  1st,  the 
Comedy  of  Madame  Ancelot>  2nd,  the  Drama  of  M.  Ancelot»  Srd, 
the  loves  of  all  women  of  a  certain  age.  This  is  hard  enough. 
According  to  him,  we  owe  to  M.  de  Balzac  the  discovery  of  ia 
/emme  de  quaranie  ans.  He  calls  him  the  Christopher  Columbus  of 
that  too  sensitive  lady.  *  The  woman  from  thirty  to  forty  years/  he 
says,  '  was  formerly  an  undiscovered  land  with  regard  to  passion, 
that  is,  as  far  as  the  romance  and  the  drama  were  concerned.  But 
in  our  days,  thanks  to  these  fortunate  discoveries,  the  woman  of  fortj 
reigns  supreme  queen  in  romance  and  drama.  This  time  the  New 
World  has  suppressed  the  Ancient ;  two  score  has  triumphed  over 
sixteen.  *  Who  knocks  ?'  growls  out  the  Drama  in  his  rough  tones  : 
*  Who  is  there  ?'  asks  the  Romance  with  saueaking  voice.  '  It  is  1,' 
answers  trembling  *  sixteen*  with  pearly  teeth,  snowy  bosom,  gracefol 
form,  innocent  smile,  and  sweet  countenance.  '  It  is  I.  I  am  of  the 
same  &f[e  with  the  Junia  of  Bacine,  the  Desdemona  of  Shakespeare, 
the  Agnes  of  Molidre,  the  Zara  of  Voltaire,  the  Virgittia  of 
Beroardin  de  Saint- Pierre.  I  enjoy  the  enchanted  and  fleeting  age 
of  all  the  young  virgins  of  Ariosto,  of  Lesage^  of  Lord  Byron,  and  of 
Walter  Scott.  I  am  hopeful  and  innocent  youth  ;  I  cast  into  the 
future  a  glance  as  pure  and  beautiful  as  the  heaven  itself.  I  possess 
the  age  of  Cymodoce  and  of  Atala,  the  age  of  JSucharis  and  CUmena, 
the  age  of  chaste  attachments,  of  noble  instincts,  the  age  of 
niodesty  and  of  innocence :  let  me  in  Monsieur.'  Thus  speaks  sweet 
sixteen  to  the  romance  writers  and  dramaturgists ;  And  those  roman- 
cers and  dramaturgists  answer  :  '  We  are  now  occupied  with  your 
mamma,  my  child :  look  in  on  us  in  about  twenty  years,  and  we*U  see 
what  we  can  do  for  you.' 

«  But  what  can  M.  Balzac  do  ?  Is  it  his  fault,  if  thirty  happens 
to  be  the  age  of  love  in  the  present  day  ?  M.  Balzac  is  obliged  to 
paint  the  passion  where  he  finds  it,  and  for  a  certainty  you  wOl  dis- 
cover  no  girl  of  sixteen  a  victim  to  her  sensibility  in  these  latter  times. 
Formerly  a  young  girl  eloped  with  a  mousquetaire,  or  she  escaped  over 
the  walls  of  a  convent  with  the  aid  of  a  rope  ladder;  and  to  the 
romances  of  the  day  were  filled  with  monsquetaires,  convents,  rope 
ladders,  and  elopements.  Julia  loved  Saint-Preux  at  eighteen ;  at 
twenty.two  she  espoused  M.  Volrnar  in  obedience  to  orders.  It  was 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  At  sixteen  the  heart  began  to  speak  ;  but  now 
it  takes  a  much  longer  time  to  soften.  If  Ji^  were  now  alive,  she 
would  espouse  M,  Volmar  at  eighteen  through  ambition,  and  at 
twenty.five,  awaking  from  her  illusion,  she  would  elope  with  Saints 
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Preux.  Talk  of  the  old  writers  I  they  painted  their  epoch  ;  let  M. 
Balzac  paint  ours.  *  Racine's  Junta*  you  say  1  In  1835  she  would 
marry  Nero  without  scruple  to  become  empress ;  Virginia  would 
desert  Paul  to  wed  M,  Lasourdannaie ;  Atala  herself  would  prefer 
the  Pere  Aubry  to  the  handsome  Chactas,  only  the  good  old  father 
had  made  a  vow  of  poverty.  The  women  who  now-a-days  set  the 
world  talking  of  them,  commence  by  an  advantageous  match ; 
they  must  be  countesses,  marchionesses,  and  duchesses.  It  is  only 
after  finding  out  the  vanities  of  vanity  that  they  decide  on  love.  Even 
some  return  to  the  past,  and  at  twenty-eight  or  thirty,  devote  them- 
selves to  the  youth  whom  they  had  rejected  at  seventeen.  M.  Balzao 
IS  then  quite  right  in  painting  the  passion  where  he  finds  it,  though 
tt  be  born  out  of  time ;  M.  Janin  is  equally  right  in  saying  that  all 
this  is  very  tiresome.  But  if  it  is  wearying  to  romance  readers,  how 
dismal  is  it  for  young  men  who  dream  of  love,  and  find  themselves 
reduced  to  exclaim,  *oh  how  I  love  her  !  how  beautiful  she  must  have 
been  !" ' 

The  following  may  seem  too  highly  charged;  but  as  we  paint 
the  French  character  in  tints  where  the  frivolous  is  too  pre- 
valent, tliey  on  the  other  side  may  give  us  a  more  earnest  and 
decided  character  than  we  strictly  deserve, 

(Dec.  15,  1836) — "In  general  the  most  trifling  actions  ofan  English 
woman  are  the  result  of  a  fixed  determination.  They  know  nothing 
of  the  impulses,  the  nonchalance,  or  the  vivacity  of  a  French  woman. 
They  never  do  one  thing  rather  than  another  through  indifference ; 
everything  is  the  result  of  a  decision,  even  their  manner  of  walking, 
conversing,  loving,  or  praying.  They  do  not  desire  a  thing,  they 
'will  it.  They  don't  walk  ;  they  march,  because  they  have  fixed  on 
inarching ;  they  go  straight — to  nothing ;  they  set  out  to  proceed,  no 
where  in  particular.  No  matter :  they  have  decided  ;  they  will 
arrive  at  some  place  or  other,  and  their  very  mode  of  walking  seems 
to  say,  I  will  certainly  go  no  place  else.  They  possess  interior  laws 
which  rule  their  conduct ;  they  have  an  interior  judge  which  promptly 
decides  everything  without  appeal.  With  them  everything  is  pre- 
determined; everything  is  the  natural  consequence  of  a  previous 
arrangement,  an  effort,  a  preparation  as  it  were  for  a  journey  ;  they 
embark  for  every  object.  This  is  perhaps  the  consequence  of  their 
occupying  an  isle  out  of  which  they  cannot  stray  by  chance  or  in- 
attention ;  which  they  cannot  quit  without  a  certain  degree  of  reso- 
lution. This  resolute  spirit,  which  is  so  devoid  of  grace  when  applied 
to  the  light  and  indifferent  concerns  of  life,  is  of  great  efficacy  when 
directed  to  matters  of  importance. 

These  observations  are  made  apropos  to  a  certain  managing 
Mme.  de  FlahauU^  with  whom  we  were  made  acquainted  for  the 
first  time. 

(Jan.  6,  1838) — <'  Among  the  number  of  fetes,  we  must  not  forget  a 
very  fine  and  ori^nal  one  given  some  days  since  to  all  the  female 
models  of  Paris  m  the  atelier  of  one  of  our  most  celebrated  painters. 
The  women  invited  were  ail  beautiful,  but  their  general  style  of  dress 
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WM  not  raob  as  might  Bftturallj  be  looked  for.  AH  (wHh  yery  £eW 
exceptions)  wore  gowns  fittiag  close  to  ^e  neck,  and  very  Umg  m  tlw 
sleeve.  Did  this  arise  from  CHUCuktien  or  modesty  ?  or  were  tl^j 
unwilling  to  give  a  gratuitous  ttttiog,  asd  fare  off  Like  tlie  bene volca^ 
giant  w^  amused  us  so  much  a  km  jems  ago  ?  We  wool  one  daj 
to  visit  a  cabinet  of  ooriesiiiesb  The  Savant  who  owned  itj  lived  on 
the  first  flooTf  rigiit  hand,  bu(  we  mistook  and  ra^g  the  bell  oa  th0 
le4%.  A  man  of  formidable  size  opened  the  door.  <  Are  these,  Mr. 
So-and-so's  reoms  ?'  we  enquired.  '  He  lives  opposite,'  said  he ;  *  this 
is  the  exhibition  room  of  the  '  Qmd  of  the  North.'  ^  Beg  your  par* 
don,  sir,'  said  a  wi^  of  our  party  j  *  are  you  not  the  Giant  of  tho 
North  yoursdf  ?'  *  Yes,  Monsieur,  I  am  tiM$  person  |  and  if  you  please 
to  enter,  you  may  see  for  two  francs* — '  I  will  see  the  giant,  whom  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  here  for  nothior.  I  am  much  obligeii» 
sir ;  but  listen  to  the  counsel  of  a  fViend.  If  yoa  wish  that  cnnoos 
people  should  pay  two  francs  for  a  sight,  it  is  scarcely  prudent  on 
your  part  to  open  the  door  in  person.'  *  You  are  ouite  right,  air,  I 
am  sure,*  said  the  giant :  '  it  certainly  might  do  me  an  mjury.  I  never 
thought  of  it  before." ' 

After  a  paper  in  which  praise  was  unsparingly  administered 
to  several  individuals,  Delphine  utters  her  peculiar  theory  on 
the  subject  of  praise  and  blame  :  it  may  be  easily  seeu  that 
the  paradox  liad  great  attraction  for  hev. 

<'  Here  is  a  feuilleton  which  will  make  many  enemies  for  us ;  much 
more  than  the  last,  which  was  semewhat  satirical*  An  c^igraoi 
Annoys  no  one  but  the  person  at  whom  it  is  lauAched.  It  diverts  hia 
friends  who  know  better  than  any  one,  his  defects  and  whims, 
find  it  gives  joy  to  all  his  eneoMea.  An  eulogium  on  the  contrary, 
has  fewer  chasMses  |  it  sometimes  offends  the  eulogised  party,  it  dis- 
pleases his  enf  ions  friends,  and  irritates  his  enemies.  Praise  well 
merited  and  administered  is  neirer  foffgivea.  We  have  never  fotgot* 
ten  the  saying  of  an  old  courtier-^' 1  am  now  seventy-eigfat ;  and 
have  arrived  at  that  advanced  age  without  ever  having  made  a  aiugle 
enemy.'  '  You  have  never  been  successful  then.'  *  Oa  the  contra^ 
I  have  been  very  succesefiil.'  'F^obab^y  no  oae  has  loved  you?^ 
*  I  have  been  stnoerefy  loved.'  '  Well  then  what  is  your  recei^  ?'  *  I 
bave  never  pronovnced  an  enlogiua  on  any  one.' " 

Mme*  de  Girardin  has  forgotten  to  take  into  account  the 
active  measures  oocasionally  taken  by  the  subject  of  the  epigram 
for  the  injury  of  hie  assailant^  and  what  amaU  benefit  be  reoeiivet 
from  the  enjoyers  of  the  ill-natured  joke. 

In  sparing  some  apaotft  for  the  Miowing  faasage  «n  WiUiom's 
mode  of  teaching  mum,  we  beg  to  oonfesa  that  we  wodU  raiher 
listen  to  the  cawing  of  rooks,  the  rumbling  of  carts  along  the 
BtreeiB,  or  t^e  fokintaries  peifonsed  by  cats  on  the  roofs  of 
back  houses  on  summer  sights,  than  be  obliged  to  lend  ear  U 
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tbe  establi^d  pieces  which  used  before  now  to  be  ground  out 
bj  the  orchestra,  T.  R.  D.,  when  there  happened  to  be  a 
*'  delay  of  the  House,'*  and  when,  instead  of  killing  time  as 
directed,  tbe  wearied  performers  miatook  the  victim,  and  flayed 
the  ears  of  the  audience  instead. 

March  3,  1889,)—'*  Strar«e  country  !  this  of  ours,  where  the  evil 
principle  is  all-powerful,  apd  the  good  languishes  unvalued ;  where 
▼enomous  plants  come  to  perfection  in  a  day.  and  where  salutary  ones 
take  years  before  they  flower  ;  where  the  lie  is  provided  with  wings% 
and  tne  truth  crawls  on  in  silence ;  where  calumny  blows  its  breath 
through  twenty  trumpets,  and  deserved  praise  finds  no  echo.  *  * 
Strange  country!  where  if  an  absurd  melo-drama  is  represented  at  the 
iMte^  the  Ambigu^Comique,  or  the  Porte  Saint  Martin,  twenty 
feuilletons  vie  in  giving  a  critical  account  of  its  performance ;  bu/t 
let  an  instructive  work,  the  fruit  of  loiMp  studies,  be  issued  by  a 
publisher,  who  is  not  at  the  same  time  a  cnarlatan,  and  not  a  journal 
wiH  speak  of  it.  Let  a  too  confiding  Englishman  have  his  pocket 
picked  of  his  handkerchief  or  his  watch,  coming  out  of  the  theatre  ^ 
all  the  journals  in  Paris  will  resound  with  tbe  signal  event  next  day» 
and  the  remarkable  fact  will  be  repeated  in  all  the  provincial  gazettes. 
But  let  a  useful  institution  be  founded,  and  a  really  interesting  meet- 
ing be  held,  all  will  preserve  the  most  perfect  silence.  Otirselves, 
lever  on  the  look  out  for  the  developement  of  noble  designs,  have  bad 
Gttle  idea  of  one  of  the  most  admirable  institutions  of  our  epoch.  *  ^ 
We  speak  of  the  popular  concerts  given  by  Wilhem  at  the  Sorbonne. 
We  wonder  much  that  our  great  composers  have  not  availed  them- 
selves of  these  new  treasures  of  harmony — A  chorus  of  four  hundred 
artificers  and  labourers  of  all  ages  from  «9iz  to  fifty.  £  ndeavour  to 
comprehend  the  effect  of  these  combined  voices,  infantine,  adolescent, 
brilliant,  and  young,  of  voices  strong  and  grave,  rival  voices,  which, 
by  a  miracle  of  combination,  form  one  only  voice.  Four  hundred 
persons  in  fine  who  sung  in  unison,  and  with  a  precision,  an  intelli- 
gence,  and  a  musical  taste  which  you  will  not  find  In  the  chorus  of 
any  theatre.  We  have  heard  more  than  once  tbe  beautiAil  prayer  in 
the  Mnette  de  Portici  at  the  opera,  where  no  doubt  it  is  very  well 
executed ;  but  it  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  a  similar  prayer^ 
chatmted  by  our  four  hundred  working  people.  We  have  heard  inUer- 
many  the  much  be-pralsed  choruses,  and  at  Bome,the  Miserere  of  the 
Sistme  Chapel ;  and  we  declare  that  the  vivid  and  profound  impres- 
sion made'on  us  by  these  solemnities  has  been  surpassed  by  the  power- 
ful emotion  excited  at  tbe  last  concert  of  the  Sorbonne  by  the  chaunt 
of  these  poor  working  people.  These  new  accords,  these  harmonious 
prayers,  wafted  us  far  away  from  this  prosaic  world  ;  we  seemed  to 
liaar  celestial  symphonies,  the  fraternal  choirs  of  ang^els  and  cherubim. 
Bat  the  angels  after  all  were  only  cabinet  makers,  journeymen  prin- 
ters, and  working  jewellers ;  and  am  one  the  cherubim  we  discovered 
an  odd  Negro  with  puffed-out  cheeks,  beating  the  measure  with  his 
•bony  fingers.    The  seraphic  vision  vanished,  but  admiration  of  real 

frivolous    observer 
While  the  •  Ftr- 


philanthropy  remained  with  us    entire ;    and  fi 
though  we  be,  we  made  the  following  reflections. 
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tuous  friends  of  the  people*  preach  revolt,  sloths  and  pride,  in  the  name 
of  liberty,  the  *  infamous  oppressors  of  the  people*  render  it  a  moral 
people  by  religion  and  the  arts,  and  confer  on  it  the  only  real  inde- 
pendence ot  the  honest  man,  that  which  he  acquires  by  labor.  While 
the  *  friends  of  the  people*  summon  it  to  the  public  assemblies,  or 
seduce  it  into  taverns  to  entertain  it  about  its  sovereiprnty,  its  *  ta- 
famous  oppressors*  open  for  it,  churches,  hospitals,  workshops,  and 
schools,  to  teach  it  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  God,  and  the 
wonders  of  civilization.  Its  friends  teach  it  to  vote  and  to  govern, 
its  oppressors  first  of  all,  teach  it  to  read  and  write.  Ah,  may  this 
double  system  of  instruction  soon  teach  it  to  hold  at  their  real  value 
the  ambitious  tenderness  of  its  pretended  friends,  the  paternal 
authority  of  its  pretended  oppressors.*** 

The  following  simple  account  of  a  robbery  may  not  seem 
worth  relating ;  but  as  it  is  rather  out  of  the  regular  line  of 
tlie  doings  of  housebreakers,  it  may  present  something  novel 
to  the  admirers  of  Oliver  Twist,  Jack  Sheppard^  and  Boberi 
Macaire  in  Eft ff land,  f 

(Dec,  29.  1836)  •  •  •  <*  This  young  gentleman  left  home 
at  half. past  four  to  pay  a  visit  or  two.  Simple  was  his  dress  ;  it  was 
Sunday,  and  your  man  of  fashion  dreads  above  all,  to  appear  on  that 
day  as  if  he  had  got  on  his  Sunday  .clothes.  Besides,  oar  young' 
fashionable  was  to  dine  with  a  relative,  and  no  one  beautifies  himself 
when  he  expects  to  meet  only  his  cousins.  Before  presenting  himself 
at  his  aunt's,  Bue-du-Fauborg  St.  Honore,  he  looked  in  on  the 
Duchess*  •  and  there  learned  to  nis  great  dismay,  that  the  dinner  was 
to  be  superb,  nearly  diplomatic,  followed  by  a  grand  concert.  The 
aunt  had  neglected  to  app/fse  her  nephew.  *  Oh  my  hard  fortune !" 
cried  the  Elegant,  looking  at  his  boots.  He  shortened  his  visit, 
and  betook  himself  back  in  all  haste.  But  he  is  on  foot ;  his  horses 
have  been  in  the  morning  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  his  coachman 
and  valet  have  got  leave  to  spend  the  evening  abroad.  Oh  horror ! 
the  valet  has  the  key,  and  every  thing  is  locked  up.  He  hurries,  he 
arrives  at  home,  he  breathes  again.  All  the  doors  are  open,  but  the 
presses  are  open  also :  they  are  as  empty  as  they  can  be.  He  looks 
round,  he  rushes  into  the' salon,  he  sees  on  the  table  a  parcel  badly 
tied,and  recognises  his  favorite  waistcoat,  the  very  one  he  was  going 
to  put  on.  He  hastily  enters  bis  bed  chamber.  Oh,  death  and  fury ! 
a  robber  is  forcing  his  desk.  '  Infamous  thief,*  cries  he,  and  flings 
himself  on  the  villain,  seizes  him  by  the  throat,  and  is  on  the  point  of 
strangling  him.  But  the  thief  immediately — guess — *  seizes  a  poig- 
nard,  and  plunges  it  into  the  heart  of  his  adversary  1*     '  No.'     •  He 

*  Those  extracts  dated  Jan.  6.  1838,  and  March  2,  1839,  are  in- 
advertently misplaced. 

t  The  adaptor  of  Robert  Macaire  is  not  much  accustomed  to  such 
society  as  those  to  whom  he  is  here  introduced.  The  similar  spirit 
of  parts  of  the  three  works  quoted  is  the  cause  of  the  anomaly. 
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flings  him  on  the  floor  and  takes  to  flight !'  *  No.*  •  Well  what  does 
he  at  all  ?'  He  faints  away  in  the  arms  of  his  victim,  who  finds  him- 
self obliged  to  bestow  the  most  tender  cares  on  him.  The  same 
victim  carries  the  malefactor  to  a  sofa,  and  searches  for  his  smelling 
bottle  to  bring  him  to  himself  again.  But  the  victim  cannot  find  his 
smelling  bottle,  beautiful  little  utensil,  as  beautiful  as  crystal  and 
refined  gold  can  render  it.  Happily  it  came  into  his  head  to  look  for 
it  in  the  pocket  of  his  despoiler,  and  there  indeed  it  was.  The  victim 
aids  the  malefacter  to  recover  his  senses  ;  but  scarcely  has  the  ruffian 
opened  his  eyes  than  he  beholds  his  crime  in  all  its  horror.  He  falls 
into  the  most  frightful  despair.  His  victim  comforts  and  consoles 
him.  *Ah  Monsieur,' says  he,  sobbing.  *  it  is  the  first  thing  of  the 
kind  I  have  attempted.  What  a  frightful  thing  is  theft !  Catch  me 
at  it  again.*  He  was  a  young  locksmith  whom  vicious  company  had 
nearly  corrupted.  So  our  gentleman  could  not  think  of  giving  him 
up  to  justice.  But  the  swoon  had  held  an  hour,  and  it  was  too  late 
to  dress  for  dinner.  So  he  came  and  joined  us  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris, 
and  related  this  adventure,  in  which,  as  in  most  romances  of  the  day, 
the  chief  interest  is  centered  in  the  rascal." 

Our  fair  writer  had  a  sneaking  kindness  for  les  Anglau  et 
les  Anglaises,  but  tliat  never  prevented  her  from  Joe-MiUeriig 
them  at  tiroes.  In  the  feuilleton  of  5th  January,  J  837,  which 
she  devoted  to  new  year's  gifts  and  anecdotes,  she  tells  a  sid 
story  of  a  brave  young  Scotch  girl,  Suzanna  by  name,  who 
was  insensible  to  frights  or  terrors.  8o  on  the  eve  of  her 
iutendtd  marriage,  her  foolish  bridesmaids  determined  they 
would  try  her  nerves.  They  borrowed  a  skeletDU  from  a 
medical  student,  and  laid  it,  carefully  enveloped  in  a  night- 
shirt, in  poor  Suzanna's  bed,  wishing  her,  "  Good  nighty 
Suzanna :  good  night,  my  dear;  good  nights  It  is  not  to 
the  taste  of  our  nerves  to  tell  a  horrible  story  in  detail,  but 
they  find  the  poor  bride  a  maniac  next  morning.  May  the 
mere  mention  of  this,  which  is  probably  a  real  fact,  extinguish 
a  taste  for  practical  jokes  in  some  stray  reader  or  another. 

"The  English  excel  in  the  art  of  simplifying  things.  While  we 
lose  our  time  and  words  saying  to  every  one  '  Bovjour :  Je  vous  Sou- 
haite  une  bonne  aimie,  an  English  friend  of  ours  made  a  wonder  of 
brevity  and  neatness  out  of  the  formula.  He  went  about  saying  to 
every  one  he  met,  *  Bon  jour  de  Van*  an  abbreviation  as  happy  as  Dick 
and  BUI  for  Richard  and  William. 

This  Englishman  recalls  to  our  minds  another  of  his  countrymen 
not  less  ingenious.  He  attended  a  representation  of  le  Comte  Ory, 
and  by  a  happy  chance  previously  unknown  in  the  fasti  of  his  country, 
he  succeeded  in  retaining  the  supper  air,  '  Cest  Charmant,  C'est 
divin.'  Yes :  he  caught  it  in  his  Britannic  ears,  and  retained  it,  and, 
into  the  bargain,  hummed  it  very  agreeably  between  his  Britannic 
teeth.     Delighted  with  his  musical  acquisition,  be  was  a  little  mia- 
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truiitfttl  of  hit  memory,  and  prudently  made  a  km^  on  fait  bandker- 
chief.  *  Why  this  knot  ?'  enquired  a  friend.  <  Tit  for  fear  I  slionid 
forget  this  charming  little  air,  which  I  have  acquired  with  so  nnich 
trouble"  We  are  thoroughly  confident  of  thu  man's  being  a  good 
husband  and  a  good  father."* 

Mme.  de  Oirardin,  as  may  be  supposed^  did  not  dance, 
ffolop,  we  shoald  have  8aid,  afc  Muaard's  wild  assemblies ;  so 
she  invested  her  dauhle^ganger  in  male  attire,  bade  him  answer 
to  the  name  of  De  Launy,  and  sent  him  to  inspect  the  doings 
of  that  hall  of  frenzy* 

(Jan.  1 1,  1857,)—"  As  to  the  quarter  of  central  Paris,  it  neither 
raises  nor  dances,  it  neither  leaps  nor  falls :  it  turns,  it  roUs^  it  tum- 
bles, it  rushes,  it  throws  itself  forward,  it  plunges  headfong,  it  twirls 
round,  it  charffes  like  a  serried  file  of  soldiers,  it  envelopes  you  as  a 
whirlwind,  it  drags  you  down  with  it  Kke  an  avalanche,  it  sweeps 
?ou  away  like  the  simoon.     Hell  is  unchained,  the  devils  are  out  on 
leave,  it  is  Oharenton  (the  French  bedlam)  enjoying  a  holiday,  it  is 
the  Wandering  Jew  driven  on  his  everlasting  tour,  it  is  Mazeppa 
launched  on  his  wild  horse,  it  is  Leonora  carried  off  by  her  church- 
yard  lover  through  forests,  rocks,  and  deserts,  and  not  stopping  till 
she  comes  to  the  door  of  death.     It  is  a  phantasm,  it  is  a  fWer-nt,  it 
is  the  nightmare,  it  is  the  eabat ;  finally  it  is  the  terrible  pleasure 
which  is  called  the  galop  of  Musard.     The  masked  balls  of  the  Bue 
Saint  Honor e  are  conducted  as  on  last  year.     Our  moumintf  has 
prevented  us  from  seeing  them,  but  we  mav  repeat  what  is  told  us. 
The  quadrille  of  the  Huguenots  has  a  wonderful  effsct ;  iK>thing  can 
be  more  fantastic.      The  li^hto  of  the  hall  become  dim,  and  a  ruddj 
glow  succeeds,  to  give  the  idea  of  a  conflagration  :  and  then  what  » 
strange  spectacle  is  presented  by  these  joyous  faces,  these  disgwses  of 
all  colors  and  every  degree  of  gaiety,  seen  by  the  baleful  death  fires ! 
All  these  uproarious  pnantoms,  demons  of  joy  and  folly,  separate  in 
columns,rush  forward  in  torrents  ;  and  the  masses  turn,  roll,  advaDce, 
press  and  push  each  other,  knock  against  each  other,  recoil,  return, 
pass,  repass,  still,  still,  still,  and  never  cease ;  and  the  tocsin  sounds, 
the  drum  beats,  and  the  orchestra  is  relentless.    It  quickens  the 
measure,  gives  no  time  for  breathing,  and  the  firing  and  slaying  in 
the  streets  is  perfect] v  imitated.     They  hear  the  cries,  the  laments, 
the  laughter ;  it  is  civil  war  without  mistake ;  it  is  an  undoubted 
massacre ;  the  illusion  is  complete.     You  see  Uiat  we  always  strain 
after  amusement  in  Paris.    Some  amuse  themselves  sadly,  others 
pompously,  others  without  affectation,  every  one  after  a  ia^on ;  but 
everyone  is  amused,  except  those  who  are  tired  of  striving  to  amuse 
themselves." 

Looking  back  on  our  youth  we  strive  to  recal  once  more  the 

*  It  is  probable  that  this  anecdote  as  applied  to  a  Paddjf,  first  saw 
the  light  in  that  most  melancholy  collection,  Jve  MUkr's  feet  book. 
Not  having  read  a  page  in  it  for  a  score  of  years,  we  wiil  not  be 
positive. 
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impulses^  and  iaste  for  amaseoMoi  peculiar  to  that  period  of 
life^  and  to  fanoj  what  would  be  our  sensaliuna  looking  om 
such  a  spectacle*  But  we  cannot  imagine  anj  other  effect  it 
could  have,  than  giving  a  lively  idea  of  Hell.  The  performers 
listening  to  cries  of  agony,  and  pursuing  the  mad  measure  at 
the  same  time,  remina  us  of  one  of  the  quaint  apologues  in 
J%€  Diferenee  between  Temporal  and  Eternal.  A  man  pursued 
by  a  fiery  dragon  through  an  Arabian  desert,  takes  refhge  in 
a  tree;  but  as  he  is  beginning  to  rejoice  in  his  escape,  he  looks 
down,  and  beholds  a  black  SAd  white  rat*  goawing  at  the  roots^ 
which  a?e  already  half  cot  away.  He  nest  beholds  the  pursuer 
taking  his  seat  in  the  shadow  of  the  tree,  and  practising  the 
muscles  of  his  jaws  to  open  freely,  when  the  victim  is  about  to 
tumble.  He  k  very  much  dismayed  as  may  be  supposed,  and 
is  calculating  the  length  of  time  the  tbXA  will  require  to  finish 
their  awful  task,  when  he  chances  to  espy  some  drops  of  honey 
glistening  on  the  leaves  within  his  reach.  He  forgets  rat^, 
time«  dragon,  and  all,  and  begins  to  taste  and  enjoy  his  short- 
lived pleasure  with  the  greatest  relish. 

{Jan,  26,  18370 — "Except  the  cholic  receatly  imported  from 
London  there  is  no  news  worth  relating :  but  as  the  absence  of 
news  is  bo  excuse  for  a  failure  in  conversation,  *when  D4>ne  come  to 
hand,  we  invent.  A  false  report  in  Paris  can  count  on  eight  days  of 
existence ;  not  indeed  a  satbfactory  or  general  one,  for  it  is  already 
dead  in  the  quarter  where  it  first  saw  luej  while  it  is  flourbhing  in 
the  one  appointed  for  its  death.  But  it  is  never  thoroughly  ex- 
tinguished till  the  eighth  day,  and  there  is  no  manner  of  risk  in  giving 
birth  to  a  report  that  Is  sure  of  eigbt  days  of  life.  This  year  we  are 
able  to  invent  nothing  but  deaths,  even  the  death  of  poor  Musard 
whom  they  have  killed  as  a  last  resource  to  keep  conversation  at 
par.  A  proof  of  the  immensity  of  our  city  is,  the  tremendous  exer- 
tions you  must  make  to  persuade  your  acquaintance  that  you  did  not 
die  at  all.  Some  are  so  obstinate  that  they  prefer  your  having  coma 
to  life  again  after  a  fair  and  regular  departure  into  the  land  of 
shadows. 

"  Oh !  Paris  is  a  great  city  for  fertile  imaginations.  They  are  very 
badly  off  in  the  provinces  in  this  respect ;  they  are  obliged  to  order 
their  news  from  the  city,  along  with  their  caps,  ribbons,  and  fowling 
pieces.  You  may  say  Mr.  *  Such  a  One'  is  dead ;  in  five  minutes 
ne  win  be  seen  promenading  in  the  market  place,  and  aU  the  salt  is 
takea  out  of  the  joke.  •  «  «  You  do  not  sing  when  you 
have  no  voice  ;  why  then  need  vou  talk  when  you  have  got  nothing 
to  say  ?     Ah  !  it  is  because  in  France  we  must  keep  up  conversation 

*  The  rats  refMreseat  day  and  oigtit,  the  regular  k^se  of  which  «^ 
banst  ovK  being ;  the  dragon  is  of  eoirse  the  devil. 
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at  any  price.  A  causerie  that  langui&hes  is  a  punishment,  a  disgrace  to 
the  lady  of  the  house  ;  she  mut>t  rouse  it  at  any  hazai*d  ;  in  such  a 
crisis  everything  is  lawful.  She  will  even  betray  her  own  secrets ; 
and  if  she  has  none,  she  will  closely  question  you  as  to  }ours.  She 
will  invent  falsehoods  about  the  lady  who  was  leaving  the  salon  when 
you  entered  ;  but  then,  only  think  of  the  imminent  danger  of  the  talk 
coming  to  an  end  I  I  knew  a  lady  who  not  content  with  her  domestic 
success,  felt  it  her  duty  to  keep  up  at  scandal  heat,  the  conversatioa 
through  the  city.  Her  daughter,  lately  a  bride,  gave  her  but  little 
assistance,  for  she  was  both  truthful  and  modest.  One  day  after  a 
visit  in  which  she  had  not  opened  her  mouth,  she  was  scolded  by  her 
mamma  for  her  silence.  'But  mamma,  1  have  nothing  to  say.'  '  No 
matter ;  invent  something.  Say  that  your  voiture  was  locked  by  an 
omnibus  ;  or  that  you  saw  some  one  arrested  in  the  street ;  that  two 
men  were  fighting,  that  a  superb  funeral  had  just  passed,  that  your 
shawl  was  stolen,  in  fact  anything  you  please  ;  but  talk  at  all  events, 
or  I  will  not  bring  you  out  with  me  again.'  A  bride  of  sixteen  who 
is  not  in  love  with  her  husband,  and  is  scolded  by  her  mother,  is 
easily  made  cry  ;  so  she  cried  plentifully.  The  next  visit  they  paid, 
the  young  lady  was  in  trouble,  for  no  one  had  passed  out  as  they  en- 
tered, and  it  was  a  fine  sunshiny  day.  '  How  pale  you  are  I  my  dear 
Valentine,'  said  the  Baroness*  •  •  •  *  Are  you  ill  ?" 
Mamma  cast  a  furious  look  on  the  unhappy  young  lady,  as  much  as 
to  say,  *  why  don't  you  speak,  you  helpless  creature  ?'  The  poor 
child  began  to  recall  the  late  lesson,  and  stammered  out,  <  no,  madam  ; 
but  I  was  very  much  frightened  just  now  :  we  were  jammed  in  by  an 
omnibus.*  The  mother  triumphed  ;  her  daughter  would  do  after  a 
few  lessons.  '  It  fastened  on  us,  just  as  we  were  crossing  the  Poat 
des  Artes,*  *  The  Font  des  ArtesV  said  the  Baroness.  *  She  means 
the  Pont  Louis  XIV,t  cried  mamma ;  and  she  detailed  with  supreme 
presence  of  mind  all  the  circumstances  of  the  incident. 

'*  The  Baroness  was  appeased,  and  the  conversation  continued. 

*  You  have  a  very  fine  shawl,  my  dear  Valentine.'  She  was  silent, 
but  at  a  terrible  side  glance  of  her  teacher^  she  received  inspiration. 

*  Oh  I  1  lately  had  a  much  finer  one,  but  they  stole  it  from  me."  •  Stole 
it !'  cried  the  Baroness :  '  that  can't  be  allowed  ;  we  must  recover  it. 
The  Prefect  of  police  is  my  friend  ;  I  will  write  to  him  on  the  instant.' 
'  Oh  !  pray  madam,  do  not  take  the  trouble  :  it  is  of  no  consequence.' 

*  No  consequence,  a  shawl  of  that  value  !*  '  Oh,  she  means  that  her 
husband  has  already  taken  all  the  steps  necessary ;'  the  conversation 
took  another  turn,  and  Valentine  fell  into  one  of  her  reveries. 
'Truly,*  said  the  mother,  'these  clubs  have  unsettled  society 
altogether  :  no  witty  or  pleasant  conversation  now  at  all.  The  gentle- 
men spend  their  mornings,  playing  and  smoking,  and  their  evenings, 
drinking:  I  pity  the  young  wives  of  the  present  day,  their  lives  must 
be  very  unhappy.'  *  Ah  I'  said  the  Baroness,  •  I  do  not  think  Valen- 
tine is  of  your  opinion  :  she,  at  all  events  has  no  complaints  to  make 
against  the  clubs.'  Valentine  made  no  answer;  she  had  not  heard  a 
word.  •  Why  do  you  not  speak  ?'  said  her  mother.  '  Perhaps  she 
does  not  know  what  a  club  is.*  Feeling  herself  obliged  to  speak,  she 
answered,  *  oh,  yes,  madam ;  1  have  ouen  heard  of  the  jockey^s  club. 
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There  is  a  report  of  a  quarrel  that  took  place  there  yesterday,  that 
will  probably  have  a  disagreeable  termination.'  '  A  quarrel  arising 
from  play  ?'  ^asked   the  Baroness  in  great  anxiety.     '  Yes   Madam.' 

*  Have  they  mentioned  the  names  of  the  players  ?'     *  M.  de  H 

I  believe.*     A  furious  look  from  the  mamma,  but  misinterpreted  by 

the  poor  novice.     '  Oh  !  yes  indeed,  Madam  ;  M.  de  H was  one 

of  the  gentlemen.'  •  Oh  heavens !'  cried  the  Baroness,  '  is  it  so  ?'  and 
rushing  towards  the  fire-place  to  seize  the  bell  cord,  she  fainted 
outright. 

**  valentine  understood  nothing  of  this.  She  had  named  M.  de 
H— knowing  him  to  be  the  hero  of  the  club,  not  suspecting  him 
to  be  the  Baroness's  hero  also.  She  had  not  heard  from  him  for  two 
days,  but  attributed  his  absence  to  a  lover's  quarrel  that  had  taken 
place.  She  was  now  in  a  pitiable  state,  and  the  visitors  soon  with- 
drew. 

"  'Truly,'  said  the  motht^r  to  the  culprit,  '  you  are  a  downright  fool, 

to  go  name  M.  de  H to  the   Baroness.'     'But,  mamma,  how 

could  I  have  guessed  ?'  *  Don't  speak  ;  people  in  the  world  should 
know  everythmg,  and  to  say  that  you  did  not  care  about  the  loss  of 
the  shawl.'  '  She  said  she  was  going  to  write  to  the  prefect.*  '  You 
little  stupid,  it  was  only  a  piece  of  politeness.  And  then  the  Pont  des 
Artes  where  voitures  never  pass  ;  it  is  absurd.'  *  You  see,  mamma,' 
said  the  poor  child,  *  that  it  is  better  for  me  not  to  say  anything.' 

*  That's  the  very  thing  1  wish  you  to  do.* 

"  And  that's  the  very  advice  we  wish  to  give  to  all  spreaders  of 
false  reports,  and  to  those  who  kill  their  friends,  calumniate  th(:'ir 
enemies,  and  disturb  their  loves,  to  keep  conversation  alive.  To 
these  we  say, '  better  hold  your  tongues.'  The  English,  the  genuine 
English,  at  all  events,  visit  each  other  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
together.  They  do  not  consider  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
blabbing  for  an  hour  to  convince  you  of  their  pre.sence.  The 
Spaniards  smoke,  and  are  silent.  The  Germans  meet  in  order  to  in- 
dulge in  reverie.  The  Orientals  find  their  chief  happiness  in  unin- 
terrupted silence.  They  do  not  open  their  mouths  even  to  give  an 
order.  However,  we  find  we  are  talking  of  nothings,  because  we  have 
nothing  else  very  particular  to  talk  about.  So  let  our  ideas  benefit 
our  readers  even  though  it  be  at  our  own  expense." 

Theodore  Hook,  tells  in  one  of  his  'Sayings  and  Doings,'  of 
En'^li'sli  ladies  who  scarcely  ate  anything  in  company,  but  in- 
denonified  themselves  in  the  privacy  of  tbeir  own  apartments; 
N.  P.  Willis  tells  tales  on  a  sentimental  young  German  lady, 
of  most  refined  and  ethereal  (literary)  taste,  how  when  safe  from 
observation  she  fell  on  chop.**,  beer,  saurcraut,  and  other  rough 
comestibles  like  any  bricklayer ;  Mme.  de  Girardin  gives  us  to 
understand  that  fine  Parisian  belles  are  either  too  hungry  or 
too  binctre  to  pra:;tis '  such  deception.  Her  paper  on  thebub- 
ject  appeared  8th  March,  1857,  and  we  learn  from  it  that 
Parisian  fashionables  were  not    much  devoted  even  at  that 
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Lenten  time  to  excessive  morUficatioa  of  the  flerii.  We  nxe 
not  mtM^h  sarprised,  for  even  in  this  eily  of  onn,  ft  /ew 
phf loeopbical  CakhoKc9  (for  health's  sake  of  course)  are  obliged 
to  eat  meat  on  Fridays ;  and  if  the  full  truth  was  known,  envj 
their  Protestant  feUow  citizens  their  peculiar  pdvilq^es  in  the 
matters  of  fast  and  abstinence. 

*'  The  lent  is  particularly  brilliant ;  it  rivals  the  carnival,  frifffat- 
fol  lo  s«^.  Thej  daace  wUb  the  ardsr  Ih^  should  devote  to  l£ebr 
prayers,  and  they  certainly  do  not  fast.  If  you  were  to  behold  eor 
elegant  young  nymphs  at  ball  suppers,  you  would  have  Httle  fidtb  im 
their  pious  privations.  Neither  could  you  comprehend  how  meagre 
our  young  ladies  contrive  to  be.  Really  when  you  have  assisted  at 
one  of  these  suppers,  and  seen  these  sylph-like  beauties  at  work, 
when  your  eye  1^  weighed  and  measured  all  tbe^  have  swallowed 
in  ham,  pies,  fowl,  wild  and  tame,  and  cakes  of  all  denoauoatioaa^ 
you  have  fuU  right  to  insist  on  their  arms  being  plumper,  and  their 
scapulsD  less  developed.  Poor  sylphs !  they  m«st  have  much  bitter 
grief  to  devour  at  home>  to  counteract  the  good  results  of  these  ricli 
repasts.  A  man  of  wit  has  siud,  '  that  women  are  not  aware  of  the 
ii\jury  they  do  themselves  by  eating;*  and  he  was  right.  NoChkiff 
can  be  more  disenchanting,  than  to  see  a  beautiful  and  richly  dremd 
woman  seriously  employed  at  table.  Appetite  is  not  allowable  to  a 
lady,  except  on  a  journey.  At  entertainments  they  may  take  an  ice, 
a  fruit»  or  a  bit  of  tempting  confectionary ;  but  feminine  besnty 
should  have  association  with  nothing  more  earthly  than  perliune% 
fruits,  and  flowers. 

«« April  12,  1837.  The  ball  given  for  the  relief  at  the  iBcBgeat 
English  has  been  thoroughly  suceessfuL  Oh !  how  we  lov#  a  cos^- 
tume  ball  1  Beautiful  women  are  there  still  more  beautiful  under  a 
new  aspect,  and  the  ugly,  whom  a  brUliant  imaginaticm  has  entioed 
thither,  have  their  value  as  foils.  The  Enelish  ladies  are  wonder- 
fully original  in  their  style  of  dress.  If  we  admire  the  Britisk 
beauties  with  bitterness  and  envy,  we  hail  with  delight  the  fantastic* 
ally  attired  beauties  of  another  sort,  whiek  it  pleases  Perfide  AUmm 
to  send  us ;  and  we  say  to  her  double  glonr.  that  if  tke  modem 
Venus,  that  is,  Beautv  herself,  has  arisen  from  the  clear  British 
Channel,  the  other  ceddess,  whom  it  is  not  ours  to  name,  has  scramb- 
led up  from  a  muddy  pool  of  the  Thames.  In  fact,  we  recoffniae  in 
our  neighbours  beyond  sea*  the  double  supremacy  of  furnishing  m. 
women  the  most  beautiful,  and  women  the  most  remarkable  for  tbe 
opposite  quaHty.  The  English  never  do  things  bv  halves ;  they  are 
handsome  to  perfection,  or  they  push  ugliness  to  deformity,  and  then 
they  cease  to  oe  women.  They  are  fossil  beings  unknown  at  tbe 
creation,  whose  species  infinitely  varied,  admit  of  no  classificatioo. 
One  resembles  an  aged  fowl,  another  a  superannuated  steed,  this  a 
young  donkey,  many  resemble  dromedaries,  and  some  the  hirsute 
bison.  Quietly  seated  in  a  salon,  and  appropriately  dressed,  Uiey 
are  honestly  ill-favored,  and  no  oae  thinks  more  about  it ;  but  in  a 
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cMtvme  ball  when  these  strange  figtires  are  dressed,  and  bedizened, 
is  brisk  spirits^  bigbly  rouged>  with  shapes  and  motions  in  high  te- 
]tef,  and  their  peenliar  graces  striking  so  strongly  on  the  senses, 
thej  nroduoe  a  tremendous  effect.  If  yon  had  seen  the  other  even^ 
iog,  these  fkntastic  personages  wanderine  about  in  the  Salle  Ventadomt 
with  seven  or  mght  feathers  on  each  h^d,  bine,  red,  and  bla«l^ 
peaeocks*  feathers,  eoeks'  fbathers,  feathers  of  every  kind — if  ym 
had  witnessed  the  pride  and  self-confidence  of  those  phantoms,  and 
'the  self-satisfied  looks  thrown  on  the  mirrors  as  th^  passed,  and 
the  hand  ad^ustine  seme  enchanting  neglect  in  the  drc»s,  and  the 
ringlet  earefoHy  drawn  over  the  nose,  which  it  obstinately  refnsed 
to  protect,  and  the  yellow  or  copper-colored  sKpper  bordered  with 
red  or  blue,  advanced  or  retired  with  so  much  grace,  and  the  thou- 
sand little  ornaments,  all  surprised  at  their  unexpected  meeting,  you 
would  say  *nhal  costutn^  is  very  amusing  indeedl'  Ah  1  if  ever  any 
one  asks  you  to  visit  such  aa  assemblage  for  a  louis,  hand  it  out  at 
onci; ;  you  couM  not  turn  your  money  to  better  account." 

The  Princesa  Helena  (Ducheat  ^  Orleofu)  arrived  in 
Paris  early  in  June,  18S7*  Ckmtrast  the  anination  and  excite* 
ment  of  her  reception  with  after  events — the  violent  dealh  of 
her  husband,  the  reverses  of  1848^  and  the  snbseqoent  exile 
of  herself  and  her  adopted  family.  Ponder  the  sabject  well, 
and  it  will  be  equivaknt  to  the  careful  reading  of  a  chapter  in 

June  7,  1837.  *<The  garden  of  the  TuiUeries  was  splendidly 
beautiful  last  Sunday :  it  was  beautified  by  the  sky,  the  king,  by  the 
people^  and  by  the  season.  What  a  spectacle  at  once  smiling  ana  ma- 
jestic I  O  people  of  the  pro?inoe,  who  have  not  seen  the  picture, 
go  hang  vourselves  at  once^  you  will  not  see  it  again,  the  canvas  is 
destroyed.  Figure  to  yourselves  what  no  Parisian  ever  saw  before 
on  the  same  daj — the  skv,  blue — the  trees,  verdant — the  people, 
clean,  a  crowd  joyous  and  well  dressed,  enjoying  the  perfume  of 
the  lilacs  in  flower.  Have  you  ever  seen  all  these  together  ?  In 
Paris  when  the  sky  is  blue,  the  trees  are  ash-colored— devoured  by 
the  dust.  The  trees  are  never  ffreen  but  after  rain*  and  then  the 
people  are  wet  and  splashed  with  mud. 

'*  Bee  how  beautiful  the  prospect  is  from  this  spot  I — The  great 
avenue  of  the  tardea,  on  the  right  three  ranks  of  the  National 
Guards,  onthe  Idft  tl^  same  number  of  the  troops  of  the  line, 
behind  them  the  crowd,  a  crowd  elegant  and  resplendent  in  all  the 
hoes  of  the  rainbow,  and  before  us  a  pond  with  its  jet  d'eau  glitter- 
ing in  the  sub.  Behind  this  yeu  see  the  obelisk,  and  beyond  that 
again,  the  triumphal  arch :  then  for  a  ft-ame  to  the  picture,  the  two 
terraees  covered  with  people,  and  the  lar^e  trees  meeting  the  eye  in 
everj  direetiou.  Look  down  and  admire  these  oarterres,  these 
countless  tufts  of  lilac  all  in  flower  the  same  day.  What  perfume ! 
what  a  bvely  day  I  But  hist !  here's  a  courier — the  cortese  is  com- 
ing.   A  poetilUon  gallops  on,  covered  with  dust ;  shortly  after,  & 
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poodle  at  fall  gallop — laughter  and  lengthened  hilaritj.  At  a  short 
interval  hies  on  a  pug  dog  in  extreme  trouble  :  he  has  strayed,  or  is 
perhaps  for  ever  lost ; — prolonged  amusement.  These  avant-couriers 
infused  patience  into  the  crowd.  A  needle-woman  in  mob 
cap  gave  a  push  to  an  elegantly  dressed  old  lady.  '  Let  roe  see  the 
princess ;  you  will  have  opportunity  enough  to  see  her  at  court,  you 
ladies.'  The  lady  looked  down  distainfully  on  the  woman,  and  said 
to  her  daughter,  *  little  the  good  woman  knows  that  she  is  more 
likely  to  go  to  court  than  we.*  *  Without  doubt/  said  the  youn^ 
heiress,  *  let  her  marry  a  grocer  and  she  is  certain  of  becoming  a 
great  lady.'  We  guessed  by  this  dialogue  that  some  legitimists  bad 
come  to  see  the  procession. 

**  At  length  this  princess,  about  whom  we  have  talked  so  much  for 
two  months,  is  with  us.  *  *  Her  arrival  in  France  has  been 
the  very  reverse  of  an  illusion.  At  a  distance  an  error  looks  well, 
but  as  we  approach  the  charm  vanishes ;  here  it  was  different. 
While  the  princess  was  at  home,  every  one  said,  *she  is  frightful,  she 
is  thin,  she  is  without  grace,  she  has  nasty  red  hair,  a  big  German 
foot,  a  bony  hand  ;  her  eves  are  small,  her  mouth  large,  she  is  as  ugly 
as  Mme  This  or  Mile.  That ;  and  they  mentioned  two  of  the  most  dis- 
agreeable women  in  Paris.  The  princess  set  out,  and  after  a  day  or 
two,  they  commenced  to  speak  more  favorably,  *  Her  hair  was  not 
exactly  red,  it  was  fair  with  a  tinge  of  that  color  through  it.  She 
was  ugly,  but  it  was  ugliness  not  destitute  of  distinction.'  She  arrived 
at  the  frontier  ;  *  there  was  not  the  slightest  approach  to  foxiness  in  her 
hair  now,  it  was  a  clear  chestnut  hue ;  her  foot  was  small,  for  a  Ger- 
man foot  to  wit, — •  she  was  nttt  ugly,'  She  got  as  far  as  Metz  :  •  her 
physiognomy  is  more  gracious  ;  her  appearance  is  really  noble.'  At 
Melun,  'she  would  make  a  delightful  picture ;  she  has  a  charming  foot, 
a  lovely  hand.*  At  Fountainbleau,  *on  ray  word  she  is  a  most  agree- 
able looking  lady.'  Finally  at  Paris  '  she  is  a  beautiful  woman  ;*  and 
if  the  journey  held  for  two  leagues  more,  she  would  be  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  world.  See  how  we  have  been  deceived. 
The  princess  is  not  a  decidedly  beautiful  woman,  but  she  is  a  pretty 
Parisienne  in  all  the  rigor  of  the  expression,  a  woman  such  as  we 
readily  love,  we  who  look  for  beauty  in  a  gracious  expression  of  the 
face,  and  in  a  shape  defined  by  graceful  lines. 

**  Welcome,  Madam,  to  our  country,  to  our  hospitable  land!  For 
two  months  our  knights  have  proclaimed  with  loud  voice,  that  you 
were  a  prodigy  of  ugliness  :  pardon  them  we  pray  ;  it  was  a  lie.  Our 
deputies  have  chaffered  about  your  income  as  if  they  were  hiring  a 
cook  : — this  is  the  result  of  liberal  ideas.  Our  journals  have  abused 
you  in  epigrams  without  salt  or  point : — it  is  party  spirit,  it  is  Freach 
spirit;  pardon  them  also. 

"  You  saw  that  evening,  your  new  family  filled  with  joy  ;  and  in- 
deed not  without  reason.  Your  father-in-law,  the  king,  passed 
through  a  crowd  that  day,  the  first  time  for  two  years,  without  hear- 
ing a  shot.  It  was  wonderful,  himself  was  astonished.  Not  a  cloud 
in  the  sky,  not  an  as8a.ssin  on  the  earth  I  All  this  was  owing  to  your 
fair  presence  ;  but  how  sad  the  life  of  which  such  as  these  are  the 
happy  days!     Y<m  are  a  courageous  woman,  for  you  come  to  find  in 
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France  the  disenchantment  of  all  joar  ideas.  A  daughter  of  Germany, 
you  believe  in  royalty ;  and  with  us^  royalty  is  no  more.     Romantic 

firl,  you  trust  in  the  respect  inspired  by  woman's  dignity ;  woman 
ere  has  lost  her  prestige,  her  weakness  is  no  longer  a  thing  to  be 
respected  ;  she  is  insulted  as  if  she  could  avenge  herself.  You,  the 
pupil  of  the  Teutonic  Homer,  nourished  by  him  on  the  ambrosia  of 
poetic  fiction,  you  believe  in  poetry,  and  we  have  none.  Ask  the 
echos  of  the  palace,  they  will  tell  you  that  French  words  do  not 
rhyme.  Ask  your  august  parents  what  has  become  of  our  great 
poets :  speak  of  Chateaubriand,  they  will  tell  you  he  is  a  legitimist, 
their  most  redoubtable  enemy.  Mention  Lamartine,  they  will  tell  you 
he  is  a  deputy  who  sometimes  votes  for  them  ;  introduceVictor  Hugo, 
they  don't  know  him  at  all.  To  do  justice  to  our  modern  royalty,  it  is 
worthy  of  the  poesy  of  the  land  ;  it  is  prose  with  a  crown.  The 
reign  of  the  *  three  colors*  admits  none  of  the  arts  except  paintintr ; 
and  Racine,  if  now  living,  would  be  obliged  to  daub  some  embleoi, 
and  smuggle  in  his  verses  in  the  disguise  of  a  motto,  in  order  to  get 
them  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  July.  Poor  young  bride  I  bid 
adieu  to  your  dreams  of  grandeur  and  poetry.  There  are  no  poets 
here :  you  will  neither  be  flattered  nor  sung.  You  will  be  in  our 
court  no  more  a  great  lady,  than  the  most  humble  woman  of  the  land. 
Like  her,  however,  you  will  enjoy  a  happiness  unknown  to  princesses 
sacrificed  to  ambition  ;  you  will  love  and  be  loved.  Be  consoled ; 
with  love  you  will  recover  poesie  and  royalty." 

Wlien  we  hear  splenetic  grumblers  exclaim  against  the  cli- 
mate in  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  and  make  odious 
comparisons  with  reference  to  Paris,  or  when  the  want  of 
gallantry  and  chivalric  spirit  among  our  young  gentry  is  be- 
wailed, we  will  refer  them  to  the  foregoing  extract. 

Franklin  speaks  feelingly  of  the  miseries  of  a  washing  day: 
the  day  on  which  they  take  up  the  carpete,  and  wax  the  floors 
is  an  equal  horror  to  those  Parisians  not  actively  employed  in 
the  operation. 

(June  29,  1857.) — "  Happv  the  man  who  on  this  day  can  go  to  th« 
countrv,  or  at  least,  dine  an ^  pass  the  eyeoing  with  a  friend ;  but 
miserable  the  wretch  whom  imperious  necessity  keeps  at  home,  while 
they  are  upsetting  and  removing.  Not  a  room  is  habitable :  one  is 
without  a  single  article  of  furniture ;  in  another  all  the  moveables  are 
piled  one  on  another :  the  chairs  are  on  the  tables  ;  the  sofa  cushions 
are  on  the  chairs  ;  the  presses  are  condemned  by  all  the  things  piled 
up  against  them.  The  poor  victim  asks  for  his  breakfast.  '  Ah,  sir  1 
the  glasses  and  knives  are  in  the  press  ;'  and  the  victim  breakfasts 
without  a  knife.  A  shop  keeper  presents  his  little  bill  for  sixty  francs. 
It  is  nothing:  he  will  not  give  the  man  the  trouble  of  calling  again. 
He  steps  into  bis  bed  chamber ;  finds  not  his  secretaire  ;  walks  into 
the  drawing  room;  no  furniture  but  plenty  offrottoyen^  at  work ;  finds 

•  Provided  with  a  kind  of  sweeping  brush  charged  with  bees'  wax, 
your  frottoyer  applies  his  foot  thereto  as  a  digger  to  his  spade,  and 
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his  waj  throagh  many  impedioMOtt  to  the  fining  room ;  «iid  deseriai 
the  article  required  at  the  lower  end  of  the  apartmeot  bdund  tbe 
piano.  He  displaces  a  monntain  of  churs,  he  removes  a  hesrj  aofjw 
he  manoeavres  with  much  address,  and  at  Jast  attains  his  objeet.  He 
applies  the  key,  the  bolt  shoots  baok,  bat  the  piano  preveots  ^  li4 
from  opentnff  oeyond  an  inch  or  eo.  There  is  a  sofk  belbre  the  piaoQ^ 
and  a  huge  diran  before  the  8ofa»aad  the  bill-bearer  goes  without  aettle- 
ment :  no  one  breaikfasts,  nor  pays  his  bills  tbe  &j  the  oarpets  are 
taken  np. 

^Just  at  this  moment  our  unfortunate  reoeires  a  n^ite  from  the 
^banning  widow  to  whom  he  is  laying  his  addfOfles,  oovitanifaig  aa 
niTittttion  to  dinner.  Quiek,  quick  I  a  loTin?>  grateful  reply  must 
be  dispatched  forthwith.  He  rushes  to  s  talne :  alas  I  it  is  only  a 
«ard  table.  'Francois,  where  is  my  writing  desk?*  'There,  sir, 
behind  tke  armoire,'  But  the  press  is  of  Buhl^  and  heary  into  the 
hareain,  and  it  would  not  be  wise  to  risk  injuring  it :  brides  it  is 
masked  by  a  commode.  '  Give  me  my  writing  case  aft  leaist.'  '  Bir, 
I  am  just  after  cleaning  out  the  ink-stand,  it  was  so  dogged.*  'Ob, 
patienoe  !  what  shall  1  do?  f  must  return  a  verbid-  answer.  Btty 
that  I  shall  have  the  honor — ^that  I  ask  a  thousand  pardons  of  Mme. 
R.  for  not  returning  a  written  answer ;  but  they  are  Ufttng  the  car- 
pets, and  I  have  not  even  a  table  to  write  at.'  Franks,  not  com- 
prehending  the  beginning  of  the  message,  gives  a  free  translation  to 
Mme.  R's  servant,  '  Monsieur  asks  a  thousand  pardons  fiiott 
Madame ;  if  he  has  not  sent  a  note,  it  is  because  we  are  taking  up  our 
carpets ;'  adding  from  himself,  '  I  have  not  seen  such  dust  n>r  three 
years  that  I've  been  with  Monsieur.'  *  Well !'  said  Mme.  B.  to  her 
servant  eagerlv.  <  M.*  *  *  presents  his  excuses  to  Madame  t 
he  can't  have  the  honor,  for  he  is  taking  up  his  oai7>et8.'  '  Did  jom. 
receive  this  message  from  himself?'  <  No,  Madame,  it  was  from 
Francois;  he  said  he  was  very  sorry  that  he  could  not  write  as  they 
were  takine  up  the  carpets.'  Mme.  R.,  in  high  resentment,  pays  an 
enexpected  visit  to  her  sister  in  the  country.  At  6  o'clock  every- 
thing is  got  into  it&  pUce  at  our  youug  friend's^  and  be  dresses  him- 
self with  the  greatest  care,  all  the  while  anticipating  the  happy  even- 
ing he  is  to  spend  in  the  society  of  the  lady  or  his  choice.  He  di»- 
missra  his  tilbury  at  tbe  porte»ooch^re  of  Mme.  B'4  hotel,  travecses 
the  court,  and  without  listening  to  the  porter,  he  runs  up  tbe  slem. 
H«  meets  the  Mailte  4Pii0tel  on  tbe  landing  phuse^  his  hat  on  hia 
bead— 'very  odd,  '  Mme.  R.  ?*  asks  tbe  unfortunaite  wooer  wkh 
troubled  voice.  *  Madame  has  just  gone  to  the  couBtry  to  visit  her 
sister.'  The  hapless  youth  rushes  down  stairs,  and  across  the  ooort 
to  catch  his  tilbury,  but  it  has  had  a  five  minutes  start  of  him ;  and 
he  is  obliged  to  content  himself  with  an  indi£ferent  dimMr  at  an  or- 
dinary eatiog^house.  He  feels  that  tbe  two  ingenious  servants  had 
ridlfully  caused  the  mistake,  though  ignorant  of  the  ezast  prooees  of 
the  saismanagement.  So  he  laid  up  these  maxims  in  his  mind :  no 
ohance  of  a  good  breakfast,  of  setOing  an  acooent,  or  aeoeptmg  a 
weloome  invitation  the  day  you  lift  your  carpets." 

with  a  jerking  motion  he  pushes  on,  and  soon  has  his  floor  as  shining 
send  slippery  as  a  mahogany  table. 
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Mme.  de  GiraHin  looked  with  little  complacency  on  compe- 
tition in  Bterature  or  commerce.  Apropos  to  seeing  the  ex- 
cellent actors  and  actresses  dispersed  among  the  various  thea- 
tres gr^at  and  small,  ahe  would  prefer  to  see  a  galaxy  of  tbem 
at  one  or  two  theatres,  a  state  of  things  which  our  literary  and 
dramatic  solons  here,  liate  upset  with  a  world  of  trouble,  and 
which  we  would  not  wish  to  see  restored  at  any  price.  Our 
Uix  authoress  looked  only  to  the  disagreeable  features  of  thd 
■ew  onder  of  tkings.    8be  thus  ir^its  her  displeasuve. 

'*  Is  it  not  a  ] 
nttle  theatres, 

jectsi    What  ai , ^   ^ 

any  branch  of  bufliness  to  perfection,  its  struggles  only  lead  to  a  de- 
terioration* The  eloquent  apostle  of  communlsEo,  the  excellent 
Fourrier«  was  unhappily  too  much  in  the  r^ht,  when  be  thus  depicted 
the  ora'anization  of  existing  societies. 

'*  •  Everywhere,*  said  he,  '  you  see  every  class  interested  in  wish* 
**  ing  the  evil  of  others ;  and  private  advantage  in  direct  opposition  to 
"  the  advantage  ei  the  masses.  The  man  of  law  is  anxious  that  dis- 
**  cord  should  prevail  among  the  ridi,  and  induce  good  law-suits  ;  the 
*'  physician  limits  his  aspirations  for  the  common  weal  to  their  enjoy* 
'*  ment  of  food  fevers  and  good  catarrhs ;  the  soldier  desires  a  good 
"  war  to  kill  off  half  of  his  comrades,  In  order  to  secure  his  own  pro* 
**  motion.  The  purvevor  longs  for  a  good  famine  which  will  double 
"  or  treble  the  price  of  food;  the  wine  merchant  has  no  objection  to  a 
**  good  hail  storm  on  the  vine-yards,  or  a  good  frost  on  the  buds.  So 
**  on  in  all  the  social  conditions;  every  one  feels  a  rivalry  or  jealousy 
**  with  others,  and  cannot  thrive  except  at  the  expense  of  his  fellows.* 

**  For  two  days  of  this  week  we  have  been  zealous  Fourrierists,  but 
for  two  days  only.  We  were  reading  the  work  of  Mme.  Oatti  do 
Gamond,  which  explains  the  system  of  Fourrier ;  and  we  were  thrown 
into  a  transport  of  admiration.  The  frightful  history  of  social  selfish- 
ness so  eloquently  written,  filled  us  wiUi  iudignation.  The  TJnitarv 
Government  of  the  Phalanges  appeared  as  a  great  problem  resolved. 
To  give  to  the  poor  without  taking  from  the  rich,  that  was  a  superb 
idea ;  to  establish  equality  by  education  was  wonderful ;  the  invention 
of  attractive  or  pas$ionnelle  industry*  was  truly  sublime.  A  note 
carelessly  introduced  towards  the  end  of  the  book  promising  144  years 
as  the  average  term  of  man's  life  infused  some  susjpicion,  and  when 
we  came  to  the  chapters  on  the  cosmogony  and  the  xmmortalUy  of  the 
soul  we  became  schismatics  and  deserted  the  Phalange.  *^        * 

<*Fourrier  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius ;  and  he  has  experienced 
the  fate  of  every  one  who,  after  long  meditations  has  discoyered  a 
sublime  idea.  He  became  the  victim  of  this  idea,  and  a  martyr  in 
many  forms.     There  is  not  on  earth  a  punishment  g^reater  than  that 

*  In  Fourrier's,  Phalansteries,  no  one  was  to  be  employed  except 
in  work  to  which  he  was  strongly  attractad. 
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inflicted  on  the  inflpired,  convinced,  and  enthusiastic  possessor  of  « 
discovery  capable  of  changing  the  whole  face  of  thingfS,  but  who  ts 
not  able  to  convince  the  world  of  the  importance  of  bis  discoverj. 
Hb  enthusiasm  restrained  becomes  folly  ;  his  unemployed  energy 
turns  to  monomania.  No  one  entertains  a  great  idea  with  impanitj. 
Fourrier  was  many  years  the  victim  of  the  great  idea  he  had  stum- 
bled on.  He  had  lon^  hoped  to  see  it  realized;  but  there  came 
obstacles,  nay  impossibilities.  *  *  Occupied  with  elaborating  his 
idea,  he  changed  its  nature  and  destroyed  it>  by  striving  to  reduce  it 
to  a  system.  For,  after  all,  what  is  a  system  but  a  little  circle  into 
which  you  wish  to  compress  the  world  !  it  is  a  little  spot  from  which 
you  wish  to  inspect  the  whole  universe.  System  is  the  maladj  of 
great  minds,  preyed  on  by  the  fever  of  inaction  ;  what  can  you  do 
with  a  great  idea,  misunderstood  and  unvalued,  but  convert  it  into  a 
system  ?  his  vast  projects  were  absorbed  in  impossible  reveries  ;  his 
scientific  combinations,  lost  in  extravagant  conjectures.  Dis- 
couraged and  fatigued  in  such  a  terrible  strife,  in  his  despair  he  found 
faults  with  the  most  innocent  creatures.  He  accused  the  stars  with 
injustice;  he  found  faults  with  the  earth  in  amoral  sense  :  he  treated 
her  as  a  young  ill-reared  planet  who  is  too  eager  to  be  married  ;  he 
attacked  the  moon  without  any  just  cause;  and  as  he  wished  to  remodel 
the  world,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  its  Creator.  This  is  easily  ex- 
plained. His  system  was  to  produce  universal  happiness  ;  it  felt  no 
need  of  a  religion  such  as  ours,  which  preaches  resignation  and 
glorifies  suffering.  Poor  fool  !  he  suppressed  consolation  and 
patience,  and  reserved  for  his  universe  notning  but  genius,  love  and 
death. 

''  All  this  is  to  say,  that  if  they  had  aided  Fourrier  in  working  out 
hift  first  idea,  he  would  have  employed  in  realizing  it,  all  the  zeal 
and  understanding  which  has  been  thrown  away  on  developing  and 
explaining  it.  Face  to  face  with  the  difBculties  of  execution,  he 
would  not  have  had  time  to  write  pamphlets,  to  disparage  the  moon, 
and  reform  Christianity.  He  would  not  have  turned  an  admirable 
discovery  to  a  burlesque  system.  Instead  of  composing  incompre- 
hensible books,  he  would  have  founded  useful  establishments;  and  we 
who  now  laugh  at  the  exaggeration  of  his  principles  would  know 
nothing  of  his  ideas  but  what  they  possessed  of  ingenious,  wise,  pro* 
found,  and  generous. 

<*  Oh,  how  culpable  are  the  ignorant  powers  of  our  days,  who  can 
neither  appreciate  the  real  worth  of  men,  nor  the  value  of  their  dis- 
coveries !  who  can  neither  foresee  nor  examine;  who  possess  no 
more  of  experience  than  of  instinct,  and  who  pine  in  misery  sur- 
rounded by  priceless  treasures ;  who  are  feeble,  and  permit  those 
who  compose  their  strength  to  expend  their  energies  for  behoof  of 
others  ;  who  let  their  writers  labour  for  mere  support,  their  artists 
die  of  chagrin,  and  allow  their  geniuses,  who  might  perhaps  save 
them,  to  become  fools." 

-    In  noticing  Edmond  Tcxier's*  Critigues^  Fourrier  and   his 
•  Ir'uh  Quarterly,  No.  XIL 
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forerunners  were  slightlj  handled,  along  wiili  the  wonderful 
perfection  to  which  men,  beasts,  and  planets  would  arrive  in 
time.  Whales  wonid  be  drilled  to  draw  whole  fleets  through 
the  sea,  and  sharks  to  catch  fish  for  man's  use.  As  the 
planets  are  sentient,  and  capable  of  conveying  their  ideas  to 
each  other,  we  might  turn  the  knowledge  thus  to  account. 
Our  correspondent  in  Calcutta  would  make  a  telegram  to 
Mercury  when  passing  his  meridian,  and  the  mercurial  ofiBcer, 
who  by  the  bye  is  provided  with  a  tail  six  feet  long,  and  a 
serviceable  eye  at  the  end  of  it,  coming  to  the  meridian  of 
London  in  six  hours,  would  tel^raph  to  Greenwich  hospital, 
where  they  are  keeping  a  sharp  look  out  for  him  through  a 
telescope  forty  times  the  power  of  Lord  Bosse's. 

The  wild  speculations  of  one  age  are  exceeded  by  the  reali- 
ties of  another.  It  might  be  said  of  Fourrier,  what  some  fop 
of  Queen  Anne's  day  said  of  Achilles,  that  ^  he  was  a  pretty 
fellow  for  his  time:'  but  beside  the  convenience  of  the  electric 
wire,  how  clumsy  was  our  prophet's  mode  of  conveying  the 
price  current.  Still  some  of  his  dreams  are  not  likely  to  be 
equalled  nor  surpassed.  The  planets,  according  to  him,  will  be 
able  to  communicate  their  peculiar  virtues  to  each  other,  thus 
improving  the  flavor  of  meats,  and  the  culinary  and  medicinal 
qualities  of  herbs.  And  after  some  long  lapse  of  ages,  when 
the  last  day  of  a  planet  has  come,  it  unites  itself  to  the  next 
conveuient  wandering  body  it  meets,  incorporates  itself  there- 
with, just  as  the  Beer-jug  Oazeite  is  blended  with  the  Coal- 
Hole  Herald,  communicates  to  its  new  partuer  an  additional 
vigour  and  fertility,  and  a  new  cycle  commences. 

But  the  name  and  influence  of  our  brave  communist  has 
not  affected  French  heads  only*  Looking  at  Mrs.  Trollope's 
frontispiece,  as  adorning  the  volume  of  Jessie  PhiUtpe^  you 
would  say  that  she  might  be  safely  permitted  to  read  Four- 
rier's  mad  visions,  without  finding  her  nice  sense  of  morality 
tainted  in  the  slightest  degree,  nor  her  sound  Church-of-Eng- 
land  principles  weakened ;  yet  see  the  unhappy  result.  Once 
like  a  good  old  Christian  and  Tory,  she  poised  her  orthodox 
lance,  and  prostrated  the  hypocrite  of  Wrexhill ;  and  in  foreign 
lands  she  mixed  with  old  fashioned  Ciiristiaus,  and  "  very 
much  applauded  *'  what  she  saw  and  heard.  But  see  the  dire 
effects  of  bad  reading,  producing  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  in- 
terior, and  breaking  out  on  the  surface  of  her  later  novels, 
57 
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which  the  indalgent  reader  may  please  to  consider  as  the  enve- 
lope (valgo  the  skin)  of  her  internal  life.     A  young  lady  dis- 
turbed by  the  prevalency  of  existing  evils,  and  perplexed  as  to 
the  best  means  of  comforting  and  doing  good  to  her  poor  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  ill-favored  by  fortune,  invites  her  sage  friends 
to  a  conference,  and  they  take  refuge  in  an  out-of-the-way 
grotto ;  and  there  uninfluenced  by  the  brawling  of  the  outer 
world,  she  gravely  proposes  the  study  of  Fourrier's  system  of 
amelioration  ;  for  they  must  acknowledge  that  *'  it^s  a  very  bad 
world  they  live  in  ;"  that  it  can't  be  much  worse ;  that  Four- 
rier's  system  promises  well  at  all  events,  that  it  deserves  a 
.   trial,  and  that,  even  if  it  fail,  they  will  not  find  themselves 
below  their  point  of  departure.  *     She  introduces  at  a  later 
period  of  her  experience,  a  very  respectable  Catholic  priest, 
respectable  that  is,  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Matthews  and  the  other 
estimable  folk  of  the  novel,  and  of  course  in  those  of  the  au- 
thoress herself;  and  this  conscientious  clerk  commends  him- 
self to  our  respect  by  revealing  secrets  heard  in  the  confessional 
from  a  quasi  penetent,  who  confessed  them  with  the  assured 
hope  that  he  (the  confessor)  would  blab  them  in  a  certain  quarter. 
And  a  woman  of  information  and  undoubted  talent  bids  us 
believe  such  absurdity,  and  respect  that  man  who  would  in 
real  life  be  considered  a  sacrilegious  hypocrite;  for  he  ack- 
nowledges  elsewhere  tliat  his  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  his 
church  is  of  a  very  slender,  nice,  and  eclectic  character.     We 
are  afterwards  introduced  to  a  high-born,  well-bred  rector,  as 
selfish,  self-indulgent,  and  worthless  as  he  can  well  be^  who  is 
made  to  appear  almost  conscientious  and  estimable,  by  con- 
trast with  a  high-church  clergyman,  an  inveterate  self-wor- 
shipper, and  unamiable  character.f    The  young  heroine  can- 
not be  expected  to  be  firm  in  the  religious  dogmas  reoom- 

*  For  particulars  the  inquisitive  reader  is  referred  to  the  Lottery 
of  Marriage,  Mrs,  Matthews,  and  Uncle  Walter, 

f  Some  years  since,  a  very  low-church  publisher  in  our  city,  in 
order  to  disparage  the  practice  of  auricular  confession,  published  a 
little  scrubby  pamphlet  appropriately  iUustraied,  and  thoroughly 
inadmissible  into  any  Christian  family  blessed  with  young  people. 
It  is  probable  that  there  is  no  more  than  one  bookseller  in  DubilD, 
who  would  exhibit  this  precious  pamphlet  in  his  window  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  We  consider  that  the  odious  sketches  in  Uncle  Waiter 
are  about  as  praiseworthy  in  design  (not  so  bad  in  efiect  however) 
as  the  attempts  of  the  Dublin  worthy,  who  wrote,  illustrated,  and 
issued  the  brochure,  so  valued  by  our  unique  Holy  well-street  dealer. 
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mended  by  either  of  these  gentlemen.  So  being  confined  to  her 
own  apartments  for  the  interests  of  the  story,  she  lays  her 
mind  down  earnestly  to  the  study  of  the  Nemesis  of  Faith, 

Now  as  our  younger  readers  see  the  bad  effects  of  studying 
these  visionary  Utopian  schemes  of  Bona,Campanilla,  Nicholas, 
Fonrrier,  Froudlion  and  others  on  the  judgment  of  a  staid  old 
lady,  who  ought  to  have  known  belter,  we  request  them  not  to 
take  such  lucubrations  for  hand-books  of  morality  or  religion 
in  their  studious  moments ;  but  having  a  wholesome  dread  of 
the  waywardness  of  youth,  we  would  scarcely  give  the  advice 
only  for  knowing  that  the  works  in  question  are  scarcely 
attainable. 

We  proceed  to  quote  from  an  amusing  medley  dated  12 
July,  1837.  She  takes  notice  of  the  unamusible  condition  of 
•those  who  have  yearly  tickets  for  the  opera ;  and  her  remarks 
strongly  remind  us  of  nearly  forgotten  nights  some  twenty  years 
since,  when  we  did  see  an  occasional  play.  It  enhanced 
our  enjoyment  during  an  interesting  or  comic  scene,  to  cast 
an  eye  towards  a  stage  box,  and  let  it  rest  a  moment  on  a  roost 
melancholy  duo  or  trio  of  young  ladies  who  occupied  it.  There 
'Was  neither  muscle  of  face  nor  of  body  moved  at  the  most 
harrowing  or  the  most  laughable  incidents ;  but  when  the  in- 
terest became  rather  too  intense,  they  languidly  looked  towards 
the  stage.  There  was  not  even  the  variety  described  in  the  act- 
ing of  poor  old  Williams  :— 

**  When  joy  the  liveliest  is  exprest. 
He  points  his  toe  and  sli^s  his  breast ; 
Bot  when  a  prey  to  deepest  woe, 
He  slaps  his  breast  and  points  his  toe.'** 

Only  for  the  locality  we  would  have  said  that  they  were 
dreeing  some  dismal  weird,  or  performing  penance,  as  we  can 
recollect  no  visit  of  ours  in  which  they  were  not  present. 

Mme.  de  GKrardin  takes  notice  that  the  occasional  visitors 
finding  a  stupid  opera  on  the  boards  simply  lament  the  loss  of 
the  tickets'  price  and  that  of  the  evening,  and  all  is  over ;  but 
the  yearly  occupants  find  themselves, 

*'  inci4>able  of  such  a  pitch  of  philosophy :  for  them  a  bad  opera  is  a 

winter  lost.  An  absurd  ballet  is  a  year's  failure  ;  for  them  one  stupid 
evening  is  moltiplied  bv  twenty  stupid  evenings.  Hence  we  hear  in 
our  days  actors,  and  airs,  and  steps  hissed,  a  thing  unknown  in  the 
Paris  of  former  days. 

•  Familiar  epistles  to  Frederic  Jones,  quoted  from  memory. 
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•*  There  has  been  a  great  outcry  against  the  ministry  for  giring'  the 
cross  to  Simon  the  dancer;  jet  the  ministry  is  in  the  right.  If  a 
dancer  under  peculiar  circumstances,  merits  the  cross,  he  should  get 
it.  To  give  the  Cross  to  a  dancer  is  no  crime,  but  to  remain  a  dancer 
when  one  is  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  rather  shocks  our 
notions  of  the  fitness  of  things.  The  grimaces  and  gambols  of  the 
savage,  much  less  the  bounds  and  pirouettes  of  the  civilized  man,  take 
very  much  from  the  dignity  of  the  man  decorated  with  the  Cross. 
The  weight  of  a  dancer's  honors  will  impede  the  airiness  of  his 
entrechats.  Glory  lives  by  privations ;  it  requires  heavy  sacrifices. 
There  are  honors  incompatible  with  certain  conditions,  and  ruinous 
triumphs  ;  but  we  must  take  things  with  their  accompaniments.  A 
case  in  point  is  presented  by  the  bell-hanger  of  Chateauroax,  who 
was  ruined  by  taking  dinner  with  the  King  of  the  French.  This 
honest  tradesman  used  to  go  from  chateau  to  chateau,  adjusting' 
damaged  locks,  and  putting  bell  wires  in  order.  He  was  kept  at 
each  chateau  for  two  or  three  days,  in  fact  till  all  his  little  jobs  were 
completed,  taking  his  meals  in  the  kitchen,  and  then  he  departed, 
content  with  his  treatment  and  pay.  But  when  his  patrons  under- 
stood that  his  rank  in  the  National  Guard  had  brought  him  to  Paris 
to  compliment  Louis  Philippe,  and  that  he  had  dined  with  the  Queen 
and  the  Princesses,  the  Ministers  andthe  Ambassadors,  they  could  not 
think  of  entertaining  him  at  the  same  table  with  chamber  maidd  and 
footmen.  A  locksmith  not  so  highly  honored  was  employed  in  his 
place,  and  he  lost  all  his  customers.  He  was  a  proud  man,  so  he 
submitted  to  his  fate  ;  solicited  the  office  of  Oarde  Champitre  :^  and 
now  with  sword  on  side,  he  consoles  himself  for  loss  of  place  and  pro- 
fit, by  saying  with  becoming  spirit  that  he  had  had  the  honor  of  dining^ 
one  evening  at  the  king's  table.  Glory  has  its  rigors  which  must  be 
endured.  •••.••• 

The  Vicomte  proceeds  to  relate  the  difficulty  of  finding 
enterldinmeut  or  enjoyment  in  Paris  at  this  season.  At 
Toftonis  you  get  ices  without  sugar,  and  breathe  an  atmosphere 
infested  with  tobacco.  If  you  return  home  you  feel  lonely, 
and  think  of  your  friends  gone  to  the  country,  who  if  they  feel 
ennui,  feel  it  at  least  in  good  health  and  surrounded  by  good 
air.  That  is  something :  and  then  they  walk  about,  while  that 
exercise  is  out  of  the  question  in  the  city.  In  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuillerie.M,  the  children  and  their  hoops  beset  you;  and  on 
the  Boulevard,  mock  Turks  poison  you  with  their  perfames, 
under  pretext  of  burning  the  pure  pastilles  of  the  Ser&il  under 
your  nose. 

"  What  has  become  of  that  being,  beloved  of  the  gods,  cherished 
by  poets,  that  great  unknown  whom  every  one  wishes  to  entice ;  that 

*  An  office  combining  the  duties  of  game  keeper,  with  those  of  at 
rural  policeman. 
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being  indifferent  to  youp  interests  but  still  carrying  bope  along  with 
bim  ;  that  undefined  personage  whom  we  call  the  visitor,  amiable 
individual,  wbo  without  compromising  bis  dignity,  furnishes  entertain- 
ment to  every  one.  People  sitting  before  their  doors,  keep  their 
looks  on  bim  as  be  listlessly  walks  on,  and  be  furnishes  a  piquant  ex- 
pression or  two  to  their  lazy  discourse.  The  smiling  young  girl  in  the 
balcony  follows  him  with  her  eyes  ;  the  gouty  old  gentleman  beholds 
him  with  envy  from  his  window,  erjoying  bis  walk ;  the  crying  cliild 
dries  his  eyes  to  get  a  better  view  of  bim.  He  furnishes  a  new  idea 
to  bis  beholders ;  be  imparts,  unknown  to  himself,  a  sentiment  to 
every  looker-on :  he  is  distraction  personified  ;  and  a  distraction 
is  always  a  benefit  both  to  the  sad  and  the  joyous.  The  visitor, 
bope  of  the  shopkeeper,  future  of  the  poor,  exists  no  more  for  Paris. 
Perhaps  he  still  perambulates  some  distant  quiet  streets  ;  but  in  our 
fashionable  ones  he  dares  not  venture.  In  these,  a  walk  becomes  a 
strife,  the  flags  the  field  of  battle  ;  to  walk  is  to  wage  war.  A  thou- 
sand obstacles  oppose  you,  a  thousand  snares  are  laid  for  you,  those 
you  meet  are  your  foes,  every  step  you  advance  is  an  enemy  over- 
come. The  streets  are  no  longer  free  passages, — public  WMys ;  they 
are  bazaars  where  every  one  displays  his  wares,  ateliers  where 
each  exercises  his  craft  in  the  open  air.  The  sideways,  narrow 
enough  as  they  are,  are  converted  into  a  permanent  exhihition. 
You  leave  home  in  a  reverie :  an  important  business,  an  affair  of  the 
heart,  or  perhaps  a  literary  project,  occupies  you  ;  and  trusting  to 
the  prefect  of  the  police,  you  push  on,  fearing  nothing  but  horses, 
vehicles,  or  ill-reared  donkeys.  These  are  quite  enough,  but  for 
their  avoidance  you  trust  to  instinct.  At  the  corner  of  your  own 
street  a  dozen  casks  are  arranged  before  a  wine  shop  in  symmetrical 
order;  but  .preoccupied  as  you  are,  you  knock  up  against  the  one 
next  you,  and  get  a  disagreeable  bump.  You  express  your  feelings 
in  language  more  or  less  energetic  according  to  temperaroc^nt  and 
birthplace,  and  continue  your  route.  Your  ruling  idea  besets  you 
again,  and  a  bucket  full  of  water  is  fiung  between  your  legs.  Never 
xpind  I  a  porter  is  solicitous  for  freshness  before  his  post.  It  will 
be  nice  and  dry  in  half  an-hour,  but  for  the  moment  you  must  quit 
the  flags.  You  next  experience  a  great  heat,  and  looking  up  in  a 
fright  you  are  almost  stifled  with  smoke.  An  emballeur*  is  merely 
closing  his  boxes  surrounding  them  with  canvas,  and  exercising  all 
the  disagreeables  of  his  profession  on  the  pavement  which  is  com- 
pletely  impeded  by  those  big  chests.  Irritated  by  these  delays,  you 
hurry  on,  and  knock  yourself  as^ainst  a  straw  chair  at  the  corner  of 
the  street,  still  on  the  flags.  Why  is  that  chair  in  that  inconvenient 
place,  and  why  has  that  lady  established  her  domicile  on  a  straw 
chair  at  the  corner  of  a  street  ?  She  is  a  tooth  pick  seller  and  in  deep 
mourning.  She  is  so  for  five  years,  and  the  entire  quarter  is  weary  of 
her  griefs.  We  advise  her  to  remove  her  chair  to  some  street  where 
her  woes  will  possess  some  novelty.  Still  you  respect  afiiiction, 
and  quit  the  pave.     After  a  while  you  resume  it  again,  and  behold  a 

*  One  who  makes  up  large  packages. 
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working  glazier  approaching  with  wings  of  light,  to  wit,  the  sun 
beams  playing  in  the  large  squares  of  glass  he  carries  in  hts  frame. 
As  these  wings  are  frightfully  broad,  yon  get  close  to  the  wall  to 
avoid  them,  but  you  feel  yourself  repulsed  by  two  cold  feet  of  a 
slaughtered  oz  just  hung  up  in  front  of  a  stall.  Tou  push  on  dis- 
gusted. You  get  forward  some  perches  without  molestation,  but 
the  wind  rises,  and  the  street  disappears  before  your  eyes.  The 
8oft«goods'  shop  has  unfurled  its  sails ;  muslins  at  twenty  sous  the 
yard  swell  out  on  all  sides  like  balloons ;  handkerchiefs  at  twenty 
sous,  stream  like  conquering  banners ;  calicoes  float  upwards ; 
pocket-handkerchiefs  flutter  ;  transparent  gauzes  caress  you  ;  azure 
scarfs  enwrap  yon ;  you  are  enveloped  in  a  dance  of  sylphs,  a  ballet 
of  bayaderes.  A  pitying  shopman  unrols  you,  and  you  proceed  on 
your  way  laughing.  Well,  you  think  you  have  seen  the  last  of  your 
annoyances^  and  you  begin  to  dream:  but  you  knock  your  head 
against  some  immoveable  object  that  seems  withal  to  have  life,  for  it 
snorts  and  coughs ;  it  is  partly  before  and  partly  behind  the  wall.  It 
is  the  beginning  of  a  horse,  the  rest  of  him  heme  with  a  cabriolet 
under  a  penthouse.  He  is  there  a  living  advertisement  requesting* 
you  to  employ  his  unseen  portion  t  You  take  the  hint,  and  are  con- 
veyed home  out  of  danger.  And  these  are  the  obstacles  that  have 
driven  afar  the  visitors,  the  birds  of  passage,  the  beings  beloved  of 
poets,  for  otherwbe  why  would  they  so  often  say,  *  the  passers-by 
will  see  engraven  on  my  tomb,'  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  No  body  is  now  a 
lounger,  a  passer-by,  a  visitor  :  he  takes  an  omnibus  and  calls  him- 
self a  traveller. 

**  The  fact  is,  that  the  trottoir  now-a-days  belongs  to  every  one 
except  the  lawful  owner,  whom  I  take  to  be  the  foot  passenger.  The 
fruit  sellers  encumber  it  with  their  baskets  ;  china  dealers  use  it 
adroitly  for  the  disposal  of  their  wares.  You  cannot  pass  without 
breaking  a  flask,  a  cup,  or  aglass  ;  and  you  pay  for  the  article  smashed: 
the  buyer  in  spite  of  himself,  is  the  discovery  of  our  age.  The  com^ 
missionnaire  uses  an  ingenious  device  to  g^t  employment.  He  stretches 
himself  out  on  the  pavement  to  sleep  (?),  and  if  you  wish  to  avoid 
demolishing  his  nose  or  breaking  his  arm  you  are  splashed  in  the 
kennel.  Of  course  the  sleeping  tox  runs  for  a  cabriolet  as  you  are 
not  flt  to  be  seen,  and  his  readiness  cannot  be  left  unrequited.  But 
these  are  not  the  only  dangers.  From  nine  till  twelve  o'clock  falb 
the  carpet  showers,  and  you  enjoy  the  dust  of  the  houses  from  every 
window.  A  friend  of  ours  lately  received  on  a  bonnet  of  the  finest 
Leghorn,  a  pair  of  beautiful  scissors  of  English  make,  shaken  from 
the  fringes  of  a  carpet ;  its  mistress  is  probably  looking  for  it  at  this 
very  hour  in  every  corner  of  the  house. 

"  And  why  do  you  persecute  our  foot  passengers  ?  why  sow  his 
rout  with  the  relics  of  your  feast  ?  why  cover  his  inoffensive  head 
with  your  crumbs  ?  why  will  you  oblige  him  to  walk  on  your  melon 
peels,  your  oyster  shells,  or  your  rejected  salad?  Give  him  room; 
It  is  all  he  demands.  The  street  is  his  kingdom ;  let  him  reign  at 
liberty.  The  street  is  a  thoroughfare,  not  an  asylum:  it  belongs  to 
the  passers  through,  not  to  the  inhabitants." 

Under  the  date,  July  19, 1837,  we  find  a  paper,  parts  of  which 
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we  cannot  help  extracting  though  the  subject  is  touched  on  in 
our  introductary  matter :  the  reader  will  ;scarcelj  regret  the 
picture  of  which  the  oulliue  only  has  been  presented. 

*'  Who  is  that  keen  flatterer,  that  first  dared  to  say  that  the  French 
are  a  light  people  ?  We,  light  indeed  !  There  exists  not  on  the  earth  a 
more  grave,  more  routinisn,  more  manical  people  than  ourselves,  and 
nothing  is  more  enduring  than  a  mania.  A  passion  may  he  over- 
come, a  mania  never.  And  why  do  they  call  us  light  ?  Is  it  hecause 
we  occupy  ourselves  about  frivolous  things?  But  if  we  are 
occupied  about  them  seriously,  it  is  not  lightness  nor  frivolity  any 
longer.  A  frivolous  character  attaches  importance  to  nothing,  we 
on  the  contrary  attach  great  importance  to  a— ^nothing.  Id  order 
to  express  French  unsteadiness,  we  would  not  say  a  butterfly  on  a 
flower,  a  fly  on  a  feather,  a  child  in  a  swing,  a  swallow  on  a  weather- 
cock, a  slight  weight  on  a  slender  twig.  No  :  we  would  say  a  heavy 
fat  man  in  a  tilbury,  a  heavy  weight  in  a  slight  machine,  an  exor- 
bitant price  set  on  a  valueless  object,  a  serious  application  to  a  piece 
of  foolery,  gpravity  in  nonsense,  a  great  zeal  for  matters  of  no 
worth.  •  •  •  Our  understanding,  our  spirit  may  be  light  and 
airy ;  our  character  is  the  reverse,  and  has  been  so  from  earliest 
times.  Love  of  change  constitutes  a  mutable  character,  but  with  us 
nothmg  changpes,  we  are  always  the  same. 

*'  We  vary  our  kings  a  little,  that  is  all  j  we  never  vary  our  plea- 
sures ;  our  tastes  are  everlasting,  our  fashions  of  a  frightful  solidity. 
You  might,  in  order  to  express  the  stability  of  a  thing,  say  that  it 
will  last  as  long  as  a  fashion.  For  thirty  years,  our  men  believe 
themselves  delighted  with  their  ugly  dress;  for  fifteen  years,  onr 
women  are  encumbered  with  their  leg  o'  mutton  sleeves  ;  and  for 
forty  years,  thick  muslin  cravats  imprison  the  necks  of  our  fashion- 
ables. We  will  be  happy  under  a  reign  that  endures  the  length  of  a 
fashion  ;  to  attain  the  period  of  a  fashion  is  to  live  to  a  good  old  age. 

'*  We,  light  indeed !  look  at  us  on  holidays,  for  it  is  in  their  hours 
of  pleasure,  that  a  people's  character  can  be  known.  Look  for  truth 
not  in  a  well,  but  in  a  hearty  laugh.  The  dances  of  a  country  are 
the  stamp  of  their  originality.  Look  at  a  Spanish  dance  !  what  pride — 
what  grandeur  !  how  well  it  exhibits  the  fine  shape  I  it  is  an  extra 
ornament  on  beauty.  Behold  the  dance  of  Italy,  joyous  and  passionate ! 
it  is  the  delirium  of  an  imagination  always  active,  which  expresses 
itself  in  movements  so  quick,  so  lively,  that  it  would  appear  im- 
possible for  the  performer  to  stop.*  It  is  an  amusement  resembling 
the  exercises  of  a  madman.  Think  of  the  German  val.se !  what 
abandon  1  what  langor !  what  enjoyment  I  Even  the  English 
dances,  so  active  so  restless,  so  quarrelsome  in  appearance. 

*'  And  now  consider  the  Gallic  performance.  What  pedantry  I 
what  pretension  t  a  dance  of  actors  who  wish  to  be  admired,  a  piece 

*  We  were  about  being  displeased  with  the  chevalier  for  omitting 
our  Irish  jigs,  but  with  a  slight  variety  he  describes  their  character 
in  these  allusions  to  the  Italian  steps. 
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of  vanity  in  performers  who  are  only  anxious  to  know  what  is  thought 
of  them.  And  it  is  not  only  at  fashionable  balls  that  the  corUre-dcmie 
is  so  serious  ;  the  same  things  are  not  a  whit  more  animated  in  the 
villages.  The  balls  of  Musard  are  simply  grosser  in  their  character, 
but  nave  no  more  genuine  hilarity  than  the  others.  Then  look  to 
our  theatre.  For  sixty  years  there  is  no  change  in  our  pirouettes: 
the  sky-blue  shepherds  are  replaced  by  white  and  red  peasants  ;  but 
their  steps  are  the  same,  and  their  admiration  for  their  shepherdesses 
has  not  changed.  For  sixty  vears  they  have  admired  with  the  same 
gestures  ;  they  have  joined  their  hands  the  same  way  in  their  enthu- 
siasm, and  they  caress  their  chins  with  the  same  naivety  merely  to 
express  their  sense  of  her  beauty.  The  shepherd  springs  forward, 
he  assumes  a  pose,  ho  is  satisfied  with  himself  but  he  disAembles  ;  ho 
bends  his  body  backwards,  he  stretches  his  arms,  he  takes  a  spring  and 
then  he  whirls.  He  whirls  for  a  time,  then  stands  firm  on  both  soles 
with  much  pride,  and  seems  to  say,  '  here  I  am.*  This  time  he  is 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  himself,  and  makes  no  secret  of  it. 

"He  now  slowly  raises  one  leg  in  the  air,  keeps  it  suspended  for 
some  time,  and  then  he  turns  on  the  other,  the  original  limb  still 
pointing  to  the  horizon  like  the  pasteboard  appendage  of  Mr,  Punch 
kept  suspended  by  a  wire.  W'^ben  he  considers  that  he  has  whirled 
enough,  he  restores  liberty  to  the  stiffened  limb,  and  it  rejoins  its 
comrade  of  its  own  accord.  He  then  strikes  the  boards  with  both, 
in  the  style  of  a  conqueror,  and  gives  himself  up  to  all  sorts  of  con- 
tortions, but  with  the  gravest  air,  till  in  order  to  give  himself  rest, 
he  sets  himself  to  admire  his  partner.  And  these  proceedings  are 
re-commenced  with  the  next  pas ;  and  every  evening  your  dancer 
will  conduct  himself  in  the  same  manner,  and  all  for  vour  amuse- 
ment.* •  •  Ah,  you  "may  say  that  we  are  giddy,  but  look 
at  our  fashions,  our  entertainments,  and  our  arts,  and  you  will  ac- 
knowledge that  we  are  the  most  constant  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  Turks  have  quitted  the  turban,  but  we  will  never  lay 
aside  the  round  hat  In  Spain,  the  bull-fights  have  ceased  for  some 
time,  but  in  France,  pirouettes  will  never  cease.  Call  not  a  people 
changeable,  whose  dances  are  lugubrious^  whose  fantasies  are  inva- 
riable, whose  fashions  are  eternal." 

Forgetting  her  testimony  to  the  endurance  of  usages  our 
fair  authoress  mentions  a  change  in  the  fashion  of  names^  in 
a  paper  alluding  to  the  custom  of  sending  bouquets  on  the 
day  of  the  Assumpuon  of  the  Blbssjud  Virgin,  to  all  that  are 
called  Marj. 

August  19,  1837.  "The  week  has  passed  in  the  celebration  of 
family  festivals  We  do  not  exaggerate  in  saying  that  more  than 
twenty  thousand  bouquets  were  distributed  in  Paris  the  day  of  the 
Assumption.  AH  the  myrtle  flowers  we  have  seen  !  and  so  carefuUy 
enveloped  in  their  white  paper  envelopes  I  Where  were  they  going? 
to  a  mother,  to  an  aunt,  to  a  sister,  to  a  cousin.  Who  has  not  a 
Mary  to  offer  homage  to,  among  his  cousins  or  his  friends  ?     You 
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must  be  an  orphan,  a  widow  abandoned  by  earth  and  heaven,  if  you 
have  not  a  bouquet  to  send  on  the  Assumption  to  some  woman.  In 
Paris,  all  women  young  and  old  are  called  Mary ;  all  the  little  giris 
are  Marys.  This  charming  name,  which  perhaps  no  one  ought  to 
presume  to  bear,  is  not  only  a  religious  observance ;  it  is  a  preten- 
sion. Formerly  they  gave  children  the  mo^t  extraordinary  names 
taken  from  the  now  extinct  folio  romances.  They  called  them 
Coralie,  Pamela,  Palmyra,  Glarissa,  Zenobia,  Clara,  Clorinda, 
Aglaure,  Agla«,  Amanda,  Malvina.  They  looked  out  for  a  name 
not  borne  by  every  one  :  they  would  not  have  a  young  lady  of  birth 
having  the  same  appellation  as  her  waiting  maid.  This  fashion  has 
passed  away :  indeed  we  do  not  regret  it ;  but  we  attack  the  oppo- 
site exaggeration  ;  the  great  pretension  to  simplicity,  which  induces 
every  mother  to  give  the  same  name  to  her  daughter  has  ltd  ridicul. 
ous  side.  This  last  winter  at  a  children's  ball,  we  counted  twenty- 
two  Marys,  you  could  hear  nothing  but  Marie,  *  Marie,  come  here, 
Marie,  Marie  ;*  and  everv  time,  twenty-two  little  ladies  all  ran 
where  they  heard  the  call.  The  abuse  of  the  best  things  is  so  un- 
pleasant,  that  we  have  begun  to  dislike  this  name  so  sweet  in  itself. 
Yes,  at  this  moment  we  would  welcome  Calpkumia,  Fatima,  Ismeuia* 
or  Fredegonda.  It  would  be  at  least  less  pretentious  than  the  dear 
name  Mary  which  perforce  of  becoming  fashionable,  has  lost  its 
distinctive  charm. 

*'  To  the  family  festivals  have  succeeded  those  of  the  colleges. 
The  distribution  of  prizes  has  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  solem- 
nities of  the  }ear.  It  is  a  joyful  day  for  the  parents,  even  though  they 
be  kines  and  queens.  A  mother  has  said,  on  learning  that  her  son 
had  obtained  the  prize  for  history,  '  In  his  position  it  is  the  prize 
I  would  particularly  wish  for  him.'  This  mother  is  the  Queen  of  the 
French.  M.  the  Duke  D'Aumale  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  his 
success,  for  according  to  general  opinion,  he  deserved  it.  They  say 
that  M.  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  was  fly-fishing  at  Neuilly,  when 
the  newA  came  of  his  acquiring  the  prize  of  Natural  History.  His 
jov  was  so  great,  that  he  dropped  his  rod  ;  and  the  fish  on  the  point 
of  being  pulled  up,  made  his  escape.  This  event  proves  that  the 
glory  of  the  great  is  occasionally  favorable  to  the  little — fishes  in  this 
instance. 

**  It  was  a  good  idea,  that  of  the  king's  to  give  to  his  children  an 
opportunity  of  sharing  one  of  the  most  delightful  enjoyments  of  boy- 
hood, and  himself  to  come  down  from  the  anxieties  of  his  royal  seat, 
to  see  his  children  crowned  just  as  an  honest  citizen  would  do.  The 
only  distinction  the  youn?  dukes  enjoyed  was  that  of  being  able  to 
bring  more  than  one  of  their  family  to  witness  their  triumph,  each 
private  pupil  having  the  enjoyment  of  one  ticket  only. 

*'  Mothers  commonly  shed  tears  in  abundance  on  these  occasions. 
It  is  a  physical  effect  useless  to  resist ;  the  better  scholar  the  child 
is,  the  more  abundant  the  tears.  If  you  see  a  woman  bathed  in  tears 
and  in  a  state  bordering  on  despair,  you  may  be  certain  that  she  is 
the  mother  of  the  youth  who  has  been  crowned  three  times.  The 
emotions  are  respectively  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
prizes.     The    prize    for    French    declamation    being    given,    she 
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wipes  her  eyes.  At  the  prise  for  Latin  trMisfattioii*  sbe  coders  her 
face  with  her  handkerchief;  Greek  translation,  she  bursts  into 
tears  ; — Cosmography,  she  8obs«  Happily  they  pass  to  another 
class  ;  she  comes  to  herself,  and  the  tears  resume^  their  empire 
with  another  woman.  Tears  like  these  are  sweet.  Soch  is 
woman's  life :  the  tears  which  they  are  not  ashamed  to  shed  before 
the  eyes  of  others  are  the  recompeose  of  those  they  must  shed  in 
secret." 

Among  the  successful  students  are  named  (yDonnels  and 
MacDonnels  (A.  sister  of  Delphine's  was  married  toan  (yDon- 
nel).  In  the  evening  the  pupils  were  treated  to  the  entertain- 
mentsof  the  Tournament  and  the  Indian  races  at  Tivoli.  What 
amused  our  fair  looker-on  better  than  these,  was  the  address 
handed  to  the  spectators  by  one  whose  position  should  have 
weaned  him  from  such  worldly  speculations. 

TOPPIN, 

TBft  TIYOLI  BSRVtT. 

N.B. — Hin  spouse*  washes  and  mangles.  Rue  de  Bussy,  No,  6,  opposite 
the  Rue  des  Mauvais  Oarfons. 

**  It  is  pretty  evident  that  it  is  a  badly  condocted  household.  How 
can  a  hermit  and  a  washerwoman  live  together  in  comfort  ?  If  the 
wife  has  plenty  of  customers,  adieu  to  solitude,  our  hermit  will  not 
have  a  moment  to  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Uie  hermit  lives  in 
absolute  retirement,  his  wife  will  see  no  customers^  and  then  adieu  to 
business.  The  idea  of  this  houseliold  has  caused  us  considerable 
anxiety  ;  but  why  should  a  mangle  woman  think  of  marrying  a  henait 
at  all ! 

"  This  hermet  recalls  to  our  minds  a  practical  piece  of  pleasantry 
of  which  he  was  the  accomplice.  Some  years  since,  a  humoroos  and 
clever  person  being  at  Tivoli  in  grand  company,  borrowed  the  hemrit^s 
^own,  wig,  and  long  beard  ;  and  being  thoroughly  concealed  by  his 
disguise,  he  waited  patiently  to  be  consulted.  A  confederate  seduced 
all  the  handsome  women  of  their  acquaintance  who  were  at  Tivoli, 
to  come  and  visit  him  ;  and  the  false  hermit  amused  himself  by 
roguishly  prophesying  for  every  fkir  visitor,  whatever  he  knew  she 
was  most  anxious  to  obtain." 

In  the  Feuilleton  of  Slst  October,  1837,  Mme.  de  Girardin 
examines  the  different  systems  of  those  who  divide  their  fellow 

«  Tour  porters,  and  small  shopkeepers  in  Paris  would  not  say, '  my 
wife^  for  any  *  earthly  crowns*  (see  Miss  Miggs  passim).  It  is  only 
Dukes,  peers,  and  ordinary  gentlemen  who  can  afford  to  use  the  ex- 
pression. Ourselves  have  seen  undoubted  gentry  cordially  salute 
their  dependants  and  humble  acquaintance  in  public,  but  never  beheld 
a  green  grocer,  second  hand  bookseller,  or  working  carpenter,  hailed 
by  a  grand  shopkeeper  of  the  streets  called  Grafton,  Sackville,  or 
Westmoreland. 
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creatures  into  classes.  The  article  is  longer  than  onr  lessening 
space  can  accommodate,  but  we  give  some  extracts,  though  at  the 
risk  of  spoiling  the  general  effect. 

•  «  *  «  Some  philosophers  have  made  a  division  of  the  human 
raee  according  to  nations,  calling  them  Egyptian,  Greek,  Slavonic^ 
&c.  According  to  the  characters  they  recognise  in  these  people,  they 
class  every  one  of  their  acquaintance.  A  savant  of  this  persuasion 
would  never  marry  a  wife  having  the  visible  marks  of  such  and  such 
a  race  ; — would  not  on  any  consideration  take  a  servant  of  the  Greek 
species.  All  the  Greeks  according  to  him  are  intelligent,  but  they 
are  gluttons  and  thieves.  By  Greeks  he  did  not  absolutelv  mean 
natives  of  the  Peloponnesus,  but  persons  having  a  certain  shape  of 
head,  foot,  jaw,  &c.  '  Thief  and  glutton,'  said  he,  '  the  Greek  would 
eat  up  all  my  sugar.'  He  selected  an  attendant  of  a  race  less  intelli- 
gent, but  honest  and  devoted  ;  and  the  chosen  one  being  an  oaf,  let 
all  the  plate  be  stolen.  See  the  ends  to  which  we  are  conducted  by 
science. 

**  The  physicians  have  another  system  of  classification,  viz. — phy- 
sical constitution  ;  and  they  arrange  your  place  at  first  view.  '  You 
are  not  Mons.  So  and  So,  you  are  not  man  or  woman,  you  are  a 
Bilious,  a  Sanguine,  a  NervouSf  or  a  Lymphatic*  We  have  heard  a 
friend  of  ours  thus  express  himself«»*  Ah  1  that  person  has  wit  and 
understanding— that  Bilious  who  was  here  yesterday/    *  That  is 

M. .'    <  Ah  1  I  was  formerly  acquainted  with  his  mother,  a  very 

amiable  Sanguine,*  If  you  scold  the  chamber-maid  for  her  laziness 
or  neglect  before  him,  he  mutters,  '  Lymphatic*  If  a  fine  child 
comes  in  his  way  he  will  embrace  it  with  much  tenderness,  exclaim* 
ing,  '  beautiful  organization, — Nervo-Sanguine.'  However,  this  does 
not  prevent  him  from  treating  all  his  patients,  bilioue,  nervous,  and 
lymphatic  in  the  same  manner,  and  killing  all  with  the  most  con- 
scientious impartiality. 

«  The  philosophers  have  invented  moral  classifications :  their  sys- 
tem having  more  particular  reference  to  the  state  of  society.  Their 
two  great  divisions  are  the  Meneurs  and  the  Menees,  (leaders  and 
led),  these,  the  masters  everywhere,  those,  waiting  for  the  direction 
of  the  others  before  they  move ; — objects  and  theur  reflections,  shep- 
herds and  sheep,  Orestes  and  Pylades.  The  art  of  good  govern- 
ment, they  say,  entirely  consists  in  the  proper  application  pf  this 
discovery,  the  Meneurs  acting  the  governors  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  state,  the  Menkes  filling  subordinate  ofiices,  and  carrying  out 
the  others'  instructions.  Let  the  Meneurs  create,  organise,  put  the 
great  engines  in  movement ;  then  the  Menkes  come  in  to  keep  the 
machine  going,  and  the  wheels  In  the  appointed  grooves.  The  first 
have  genius,  courage,  and  energy,  the  others,  patience,  and  order, 
qualities  as  serviceable  as  any.  The  grand  secret  is  to  select  the 
right  man  for  the  right  place.  The  cause  of  all  the  disorders  in 
France,  is  the  selection  of  the  Menees  for  the  proper  office  of  the 
Meneurs:  for  working  under  the  influence  of  these  latter  without 
being  aware  of  it,  they  act  for  the  private  advantage  of  the  Meneurs, 
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not  for  the  general  weal.  Probably  the  number  of  the  Men^s  is 
rather  Rmall  with  us  ;  and  it  may  be  well  supposed  that  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  conduct  a  whole  population  of  Mmears, 

**  A  woman  of  understanding  thus  accounts  in  her  peculiar  sense 
for  all  the  revolutions  that  have  taken  place  amongst  us; — 'There 
are  in  the  world  two  classes  that  wage  incessant  war  on  each  other, 
who  hate  and  despite,  and  will  hate  and  despise  each  other  for  ever  ; 
and  these  are  the  people  who  wash,  and  the  people  who  do  not  wash 
their  hands.  You  will  never  succeed  in  reconciling  these  parties  : 
they  will  never  live  together  in  peace,  for  there  is  one  thing  that 
cannot  be  overcome — disgust ;  another  thing  that  can't  be  endured 
— humiliation  ;  and  in  this  quarrel^  disgust  cnng^  to  one  side*  humi- 
liation falls  to  the  other.  You  can  never  induce  a  dandy  to  lodge 
with  a  rag-picker,  no  more  than  you  can  induce  an  ugly  woman  to 
surround  herself  with  beautiful  ones.  Neither  will  you  ever  per* 
suade  people  who  wash  their  hands  to  live  on  good  terms  with  those 
who  do  not  wash  their  hands.' 

*<  Now  for  the  latest  classification.  <  We  resemble  the  irrationnl 
aniinalb,  or  they  resemble  us,  more  or  less.  You  sir,  perhaps  resem- 
ble the  eagle — Monsieur,  the  jaekall — Madame,  the  marten—Made- 
moiselle, the  squirrel.'  A  friend  of  ours  has  laid  down  the  law  in  this 
matter,  thus : — '  Human  kind  consists  of  two  great  races,  namely, 
dogs  and  cats.*  He  does  not  mean  to  say  that  we  lead  a  cat  and  dog 
life;  on  the  contrary  we  agree  well  enough  together  ;  we  are  dif- 
ferent but  we  are  not  unfriendly.  The  individual  of  the  camne  rare 
has  all  the  good  qualities  of  that  animal,  good-nature,  courage,  fide- 
lity, and  frankness,  but  he  is  also  encumbered  with  his  defects,  ere- 
dulity,  improvidence,  and  bonhommie* — woe  the  day !  for  though  it 
be  a  virtue  of  the  heart,  it  is  a  defect  in  the  character.  The  cattine 
man  (properly  so  called)  is  full  of  good,  solid  qualities,  but  he  wants 
address.  He  is  very  rarely  a  seducer :  he  is  destined  to  serious  em- 
plovments  where  courage,  probity,  and  frankness  are  required.  He 
makes  a  good  soldier,  a  good  husband,  a  sincere  friend,  the  best  of 
servants  : — he  is  a  good  comrade,  a  sublime  dupe.  The  dog — ^men 
furnish  heroes,  poets,  philanthropists,  faithful  notaries,  model  grocers, 
commissionnaires,  water-carriers,  cashiers,  bank-clerks,  and  letter- 
carriers  :  in  fine,  they  always  select  such  offices  as  leave  them  free 
to  remain  honest  men. 

'<  But  the  brave  Dog,  though  adapted  to  feel  love,  seldom  has  his 
affection  returned.  He  married  some  one  who  has  seduced  him  : — He 
lends  mone^  to  young  play-wriffhts,  who  notwithstanding  will  not  send 
him  a  pit  ticket : — His  wife  whom  he  adores,  is  a  coquet,  and  be  is 
ruined  by  his  children.  Socrates,  Regulus,  Epaminondas,  and 
Washington  belong  to  this  devoted  class. 

The  Cat  man  on  the  contrary  has  none  of  the  good  qualities  of  the 
Dog  man,  but  he  reaps  all  their  attendant  advantages.  He  is  egotis- 
tical, avaricious,  ambitious  and  envious,  jealous  and  perfidious ;  but 

•  This  quality  including  good- nature  united  to  weakness  of  cha- 
racter, not  having  an  exact  equivalent  in  English,  we  retain  the 

original. 
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he  is  prndeDt,  adroit,  agreeable,  gracious,  persuasive,  gifted  with 
'inteihgence,  maDagement,  and  seduction.  He  pbsseses  an  infused  expe- 
rience ;  he  makes  a  shrewd  guess  when  knowledge  fails ;  he  finds 
out  what  they  wish  to  conceal  from  hiui ;  he  absorbs  with  impunity 
everything  calculated  to  injure  him.  The  Cat  man  never  cultivates 
useless  virtues,  but  he  easily  acquires  all  profitable  ones.  This  race 
furnishes  great  diplomatists,  prime  ministers,  K-*— s  but  we  will  not 
give  offence.  It  bupplies  seducers,  and  generally  all  those  whom 
women  call  perfidious,  XJl)sses  and  Hannibal,  Pericles  and  the 
Marechal  de  Uichelieu,  belong  to  the  Feline  race.  We  are  indebted 
to  it  for  most  of  our  fashionable  beaux  and  many  statesmen,  for  in- 
stance  M.  de  but  we  will  not  be  guilty  of  flattery. 

"  This  ingenious  system  admits  all  the  nice  shades  which  education 
can  produce.  Thus  a  Dug  man  brought  up  among  the  Cats,  often 
acquires  some  of  their  profitable  defects,  and  gets  rid  of  his  own  per- 
nicious good  qualities.  He  becomes  mistrustful ;  he  preserves  his 
natural  goodness,  but  he  repulses  all  those  who  desire  to  abuse  it. 
He  acquires  many  bad  gifts  which  perfect  his  character.  A  Canine  man, 
brought  up  in  Normandy,  becomes  a  finished  prefect,  a  ditto  banker 
a  ditto  manufacturer,  or  a  ditto  speculator.  He  is  a  man  of  honor 
who  knows  the  world,  no  more  a  dupe  than  a  cheat. 

'<  But  the  fiuest  specimen  of  all  is  the  Cat  reared  up  among  the  noble 
race  of  Dogs, — for  instance  in  Brittany.  He  becomes  the  irresistible 
being,  the  superior  roan.  He  preserves  his  address  and  profound 
intelligence,  his  infallible  instinct,  his  finesse,  his  grace  ;  and  he  ac- 
quires all  the  good  properties  of  his  patrons.  He  even  exhibits  among 
ma  Dog  friends  an  extra  amount  of  goodness,  for  it  is  difficult  to 
preserve  a  just  medium  in  circumstances  not  of  habit,  nor  natural. 
A  converted  Cat  is  much  more  generous  than  a  Dog.  He  is  deter, 
mined  to  surpass  every  one.  *  *  Buonaparte  was  a  Cat  brought 
up  among  the  Dogs,  He  was  a  Gorsican  whose  dreams  were  of 
glory  not  of  revenge.  ♦  •  ♦ 

27M  October,  1837.  *•  The  other  day  we  were  guilty  of  a  great* 
imprudence,  tliough  the  dog  and  oat  division  was  well  enout^h  re- 
ceived, it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  Cats  coming  forward  and  hum- 
bly avow  themselves  to  belong  to  the  canine  dividion,  while  a  great 
Newfoimdiand  cunningly  confessed  in  a  low  voice,  *  I  was  frightened 
by  the  article,  for  I  ha[d  some  doubts  about  being  considered  a  cat.' 
The  Meneurs  and  Menies  came  off  very  fairly  too :  it  was  a  serious 
idea  (not  one  of  ours),  and  offended  no  one,  as  who  may  not  reckon 
himself  among  the  Meneurs  f  Weakness  of  character  is  full  of  self- 
deceit,  and  uses  all  sorts  of  misnomers  to  disguise  itself.  Obstinacy, 
which  is  a  weakness  of  the  first  order »  gives  its  name  to  those  with 
whom  it  abides  as  *  strength  of  opinion  ;'  indecision  calls  itself  *  pru- 
dence ;*  stupidity  is  '  constancy  of  opinion  ;*  and  laziness,  *  force  of 
inertia.'  Thus  the  feeble-minded  not  reeoenising  themselves  among 
the  Mettees,  have  made  no  complaint ;  but  how  could  the  unwashed 
be  deceived  or  propitiated  I  People  may  believe  themselves  good 
when  they  are  evil,  intelligent  when  they  are  silly,  or  charming  when 
they  are  ugly  :  but  no  one  can  suppose  that  his  hands  are  clean  un- 
less they  have  been  washed.      The  water  is  there  to  give  the  lie. 
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£rror -is  impossible  ;  a  flatterer  could  not  persuade  the  greatest 
fool  in  this  matter.  A  crowd  of  courtiers  would  lose  their  labour 
jSatteriiiff  a  prince  on  the  grace  with  which  he  had  just  washed  his 
hands,  if  the  ablution  had  not  taken  place.  Behold  the  imprudence 
we  have  been  guiltj  of  in  launching  a  shaft  which  had  sped  so  un- 
erringly to  the  centre  of  the  butt»  and  the  number  of  enemies  we 
baye  made  among  the  dirty-fingered :  it  is  really  frightfuL" 

However  often  M.  de  Girardin  thought  it  expedient  to 
change  bis  political  creeds  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
through  the  four  volumea  x)f  his  lady's  passing  observations, 
any  views  not  consistent  with  rational  libetty  and  good  govern- 
ment, as  we  understand  them  on  this  side  of  the  "  sea  sleeve." 
Her  equanimity  was  frequently  disturbed  by  the  little  street 
insurrections  so  pleasantly  described  by  De  Bernard  in 
V Homme  Serietix.^  In  the  paper  of  March  6th,  1839,  she 
thus  speaks  :— 

'^  The  J&m^fe  has  not  come  to  the  gathering  point;  it  has  not 
proceeded  yet  to  blows*  it  scolds.  It  abuses  the  people  who  pass  in 
▼oitures.  If  it  perceive  a  lady  inside  a  coach,  it  ciries,  '  oh  1  you  are 
at  your  ease ;  you  will  take  no  trouble  you  can  avoid :  can't  yon  go 
on  foot  as  we  do  ?*  And  not  a  harness  or  coach  maker  has  protested 
against  this  outcry,  it  is  evident  that  the  boot  and  shoe  makers  are 
in  the  majority.  '  No  more  hackney  coaches !'  you  say.  Be  it  so. 
IiQt  us  go  on  foot  for  the  benefit  of  the  oommonweal ;  but  let  the 
reform  be  adopted  in  its  full  rigor.  Go  on  then*  coachmen,  grooms, 
footmen,  hostlers,  huntsmen,  and  prickers.  We  are  the  friends  of 
the  people—we  will  not  indulge  in  a  -luxury  which  offends  its  delicate 
nostrils.  Go  on  good  people:  make  out  your  living  some  other 
way  :  we  don't  want  you :  quit  the  stables,  and  become  grood  citiaens. 

**  And  now  that  we  must  go  on  foot,  what  shall  we  do  with  these 
useless  ornaments  ?  What  good,  for  instance,  in  a  gown  of  white 
satin. or  sky-blue  velvet  to  walk  the  streets  ?  a  woollen  stuff  will  do 
quite  well.  Go  to  then,  brave  weavers  of  our  old  city  of  Lyons, 
quit  your  looms,  you  are  free :  we  have  no  further  need  of  jrour  ser- 
vices.    No  more  drudgery— be  happy,  and  turn  out  good  citizens. 

**  But  if  our  ladies  are  no  more  to  don  these.proud  dresses,  why 
should  they  use  expensive  lace  ?  Down  with  all  laces  then,  black 
and  white,  laces  in  relief,  blonde  laces,  point  de  Parit,  pwU  de 
Alengon.  Down  we  say  with  these  humiliating  ornaments!  the 
women  of  the  people  will  not. have  them.  As  a  friend  of  the  people 
we  will  not  have  the  woman  more  bedizened  than  the  man.  No 
more  the  floating  veil  I  .ridiculons  net,  %o  often  torn,  so  often  re- 
placed. Lace  merchants,  close  your  shops ;  give  a  holiday  to  your 
poor  women  :  their  eyes  are  injm^d  by  the  delicate  nature  of  their 
work.     We  are  more  generous  than  you,  and  will  give  them  rest. 

*  See  Irish  Quarterlt  Rsvikw,  No. 
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<*W«  have  suppressed  horses,  coaofaesi  satin,  silk,  lace:  why 
should  we  spare  jewels^  the  insultii^  jewels  worn  for  no  purpose  by 
the  rich,  but  to  excite  (he  envy  of  uiose  who  cannot  afford  them  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  diamonds  for  instance,  but  to  tempt  the  thieves  ? 
How  can  a  lady  crown  her  head  with  diamonds,  and  so  many  poor 
without  bread  1  it  is  unjust.  Jewellers,  please  to  close  your  shops : 
we  have  no  need  of  you*  my  friends :  your  art  only  serves  to  irritate 
the  poor ;  you  enoourage  vice  in  exhibiting  all  these  treasures :  go, 
do  penance,  and  become  good  citizens. 

'*  But  the  ribbons  !  Ah !  they  are  so  light,  so  graceful,  so  pretty ! 
spare  them.  And  why  should  we  spare  them  ?  They  fasten  nothing, 
neither  the  hair,  nor  the  dress :  they  are  only  ornaments,  and  orna- 
ments must  not  be  retained.  The  useful,  and  nothing  but  the  useful  1 
the  useful  is  now  the  ornamental :  we  need  to  be  dressed,  not  orna« 
mented.  What  need  have  you  of  ribbons.  Madam  ?  To  keep  you 
warm !  eh !  No.  Then  renounce  ribbons,  and  give  rest  to  the 
thousands  of  arms  that  are  now  fatiguing  themselves  at  St.  Etienne 
to  indulge  your  caprices.  Leave  tl^se  brave  men  time  to  occupy 
themselves  with  politics.  Why  should  they  spend  the  long  day  at 
labor  ?  To  support  their  .wives  and  children — nonsense.  It  is  only 
to  indulge  your  whims  in  the  fabrication  of  cabbage  heads,  tme  love 
^knots,  and  perfect  contentmenttf  charming  fantasies  to  which  your 
inconstancy  adds  a  new  name  every  jear.  No  more  ribbons,  dear 
weavers !  you  are  all  good  citizens :  cross  your  arms,  and  amuse 
yourselves  with  an  excursion  on  your  railroad. 

"But  as  we  have  extinguished  silks,  velvets,  manufactures  of 
jLyons  and  manufactures  of  St.  Etienne,  why  should  we  not  render 
-their  liberty  to  the  silk  worms  ?  The  poor  creatures !  they  are 
literally  stifled.  They  are  kept  in  an  intolerable  atmosphere  ;  their 
ifate  is  irightful.  Poor  insect  1  our  luxury  has  kept  you  in  durance 
vile,  till  now :  bless  this  era  of  equality  which  restores  you  to  liberty. 
The  first  century  of  our  era  saw  the  emancipation  of  the  woman, 
the  twelfth  that  of  the  slave,  the  eighteenth  took  the  chains  off  the 
aerf,  the  nineteenth  will  see  the  freedom  of  the  silk  worm.  Bu^here  a 
disagreeable  idea  intrudes.  What  will  the  interesting  reptile  do  with  his 
independence?  To  pass  from  the  dense  air  of  servitude  to  which  he 
has  been  accustomed  for  ages,into  the  inebriating  atmosphere  of  liberty, 
will  be  too  abrupt  a  transition  to  a  being  so  delicate.  And  then  you 
cannot  emancipate  an  entire  nation  of  caterpillars  without  some 
anxiety  for  their  future  well  being.  What  employment  can  we  pro- 
cure for  the  insect  ?  Shall  we  make  him  a  citizen,  or  allow  him 
political  rights  ?  he  would  not  thank  us  for  these  privileges.  Per- 
haps the  plaoe  of  butterfly  in  thjs  royal  gardens,  or  cockcmftr  in  the 
crown  forests  might  be  secured  for  him. 

''The  more  we  think,  the  wider  spreads  the  economical  field 
before  ue.  Suppreee  rioh  dreaa  and  oruiaipent :  then  will  the  women, 
particularly  the  ugly  ones,  give  no  encouragement  to  mirrors,  toilette- 
tables,  or  psyches.  The  manufacture  of  glass  ceases,  and  the  con- 
tented workmen  will  turn  out  the  best  of  citizens.  No  longer  caring 
to  be  seen  by  others,  of  course  we  go  to  no  expense  for  crystal  lus- 
tres or  candelabras  of  gilt  bronxe;     Ladies  at  a  party  in  woollen 
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tlreshes,  would  not  relish  to  be  set  in  high  relief  by  these  artificial 
Huns.  Smash  the  chandeliers  1  the  lights  of  the  understanding  will 
suffice  for  us :  behold  thousands  of  workmen  now  metamorphosed 
into  joyous  citizens  ! 

'*  And  now  figure  to  yourself,  saddlers,  lace  makers,  ribbon  wea- 
vers, and  workers  in  bronze,  giving  their  arms  to  their  wivesy  and 
followed  by  their  children,  hungry  and  oo  foot,  but  on  foot  like  the 
rest  of  the  world  ;  without  money  but  equally  without  envy,  without 
bread  but  without  humiliation,  without  salary  but  without  a  tyrant 
master,  naked  but  f^ee,  wretched  but  proud,  and  enjoying  that 
greatest  of  luxuries,  idleness. 

**  There  will  be  no  longer  a  barrier  between  poor  and  rich  ;  the 
strictest  equality  well  unite  the  great  and  little,  for  all  will  be  little. 
The  dreams  of  our  modern  economists  will  be  fulfilled,  and  themselves 
will  be  content.  They  will  rub  their  hands, — perhaps  they  would 
wash  them,  but  for  a  long  time,  Windsor  soap  (made  at  Marseilles), 
will  have  been  suppressed  as  a  most  unnecessary  fantasy;  the  reign 
of  the  people  will  be  established,  and  the  enemies  of  opulence  trium- 
phant." 

'*  After  all,  these  very  means  will  be  the  surest  to  establish  aristo- 
cracy in  time.  Why  were  sumptuary  laws  enacted  in  former  ages  ? 
Why  in  Rome  and  Venice,  did  they  forbid  expensive  displays?  Merely 
to  prevent  the  nobility  from  impoverishing  themselves  by  their 
follies,  and  enriching  the  inferior  classes  by  their  spoils.  You  say 
that  the  great  are  enriched  by  the  sweat  of  the  poor ;  on  the  contrary 
the  people  are  fattened  on  the   prodigal  follies  of  the  rich  nobles. 

It  is  because  the  Duke  of is  ruined  by  his  waistcoats,  that  his 

tailor  has  made  a  fortune  ;  the  Marquis  of    .    and  the  count  of 
have  lost  their  estates  on  the  race-course,  and   Cremieux  and  Hobhs 
are  thereby  enriched.  And  you  desire  that  our  young  elegcmtt  should 

?^o  on  foot  1  they  ought  to  be  thankful  to  you,  for  you  save  them 
rom  that  misery  which  would  make  them  your  equals  ;  and  you 
deprive  the  people  who  labor,  of  all  the  money  they  would  gain  by 
these  young  fools.  Bravo  gentlemen  I  you  establish  sumptuary  laws 
which  your  opponents  would  not  venture  to  tamper  with,  and  which 
in  the  end  will  crush  yourselves  ;  you  protect  accumulated  fortunes  in 
forbidding  their  owners  to  spend  them,  you  stifle  growing  ones  which 
might  tend  by  rivalling  them  in  time  to  preserve  equality ;  in  fine  you 
work  for  the  revival  of  the  aristocracy,  but  the  masses  will  pardon 
you  as  being  ultra- democrats.* 

*  Notwithstanding  all  our  Lady's  keenness  of  penetration,  moderate 
fortunes  and  little  luxurious  expenditure  would  make  a  happier  state 
of  things  than  our  present  boundless  luxury  and  miserable  destitu- 
tion. It  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  delicately  nurtured  lady,  one  gifted 
with  a  fine  taste  for  literarv  and  other  luxuries,  to  see  these  Uungs 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  straggling  tradesman  or  labourer. 
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It  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  our  fair  writer,  if  we 
omitted  to  give  some  specimen  of  her  devotional  thoughts  and 
feelings.  The  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  religious  dement 
as  seen  through  her  poetic  coloring. 

« Every  one  of  us  has  some  fiivorite  festival  Some  prefer  the 
Fxf  B  DiBU,  and  r^pret  the  beantiftU  prooetsions,  which  formerlj 
traversed  the  citj  in  every  direotiim,  with  waving  banners,  young 
girls  with  downcast  eyes,  and  adorned  with  white  crowns  and  veilst 
and  battalions  of  choir  children  exhibiting  their  scarlet  robes  in  the 
sun.  And  then  the  rich  tapestries  hung  out  firom  balconies*  the 
magnificent  tabernacles,  with  thmr  rich  aooomi>animents  of  saperb 
candelabras,  and  precious  vases — ^fairest  mansions  that  could  be 
devised  by  the  rich  of  the  earth  to  receive  the  Lord  of  Heaven.  It 
is  the  most  poetic  of  ceremonies,  the  vapour  of  perfumes  uniting  it* 
self  to  the  scent  of  roses,  so  as  to  intoxicate  the  senses  of  the  devout 
worshippers. 

^  Other  spirits,  we  should  say  other  hearts  affect  the  day  of  the 
Assumption.  For  them  the  Bubssbb  Mart  is  the  heavenly  load* 
star :  fi>om  her  radiates  the  effulgence  of  beanty,  purity,  and  love. 
8he  rules  by  every  claim  and  ri^ht ;  she  unites  the  chastity  of  the 
-'oung  Virgin  to  the  aueust  dignity  of  the  Mother ;  she  is  powerful 
7  her  grace,  absolute  by  her  sweetness,  awful  in  her  innocence ; 
and  yet  it  is  to  her  intercession  we  sue,  to  obtain  pardon  of  offences 
against  this  spotless  virtue. 

'<  To  young  wives,  the  festival  of  Ohbistm as  is  a  welcome  solem- 
nity. The  lovely  new-born  Intant  captivates  their  eyes :  they  feel 
for  him  devotion  blended  with  maternal  love.  To  the  hearts  of 
women,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  scarcely  speaks  as  powerfkilly  as  the 
Invant  Jesus.  This  festival  is  of  so  aifSscting  a  character*  that  it 
once  made  a  poet  of  a  friend  of  ours,  who  was  very  ignorant  of  verse, 
till  one  mormng,  when  on  returning  from  early  mass  she  improvised 
the  following  stansas/* 

Then  follow  some  beautiful  lines,  which  we  would  most 
gladly  translate,  had  the  poetic  gift  been  among  our  birth-day 
presents.  They  are  the  aspirations  of  a  childless  mother  for 
that  very  doubtful  blessing,  a  child.  We  pray  some  lady  on 
whom  the  divine  afflatus  has  breathed,  to  open  the  fourth 
volume  at  page  10,  and  send  us,  either  prepaid  or  unpaid,  a 
worthy  transfusion  of  the  sweet  poesy  they  will  there  find* 
Delpmne  was  then  a  young  childless  wife,  and  there  is  an  in* 
describable  melancholy  charm  about  the  lines,  that  may  be 
well  attributed  to  this  circumstance. 

**  Twelfth  day  is  also  an  imposing  festival  from  the  prevailing 

sentiment  which  it  brings  with  it.    These  {)roud  hines  prostrate  before 

the  lowly  crib,  human  power  humbling  itself  before  the  divine,  the 

orown  lost  in  the  endrdii^  glory,«4dl  these  images,  grand  and 
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gracious  at  the  satro  tfme^  ttrik^  the  soul  hy  ^ek  deep  newing, 
and  charm  the  eye*  by  their  Ttatdeas.  Along  with  this  the  E  piphamt 
is  a  household  feetivii*  It  briD|^8  together  a  jojful  group  animated 
with  sportive  contests,  and  childish  merriment.  It  is  celebrated 
with  joy  while  the  family  reunion  is  complete  ;  but  alas^  where  a  sent 
is  vacant^  the  festival  it  only  a  day  of  mouraiiig* 

««B«t  our  owa  fayerite  solemtnty  is  Pa^m  Soiisat.    The  yery 

ahtofi^bitof  bletiedpalm(boaLwoo4)  still  affeoU  us  as  when  a 
id.  At  Rome  tliey  liare  the  genuiue  palm  brought  from  the 
eayiront  of  €knoa»  Ood  knows  how  we  love  the  palms !  and  with 
what  profound  respect  we  are  inspired  by  this  tree  of  tlie  Scriptures  1 
these  waving  branches  embracing  in  themselyes  all  the  poetry  of  the 
Easy  {  and  yet  the  memories  of  our  oliildhood  are  so  stronff»  that  the 
sacred  palm  blessed  bv  the  Pope  himself  had  a  weaker  eoect  on  us 
than  a  liUle  branch  of  Parisian  box  wdod. 

**  Last  Sunday  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  city  seemed  to  sympa* 
thise  strongly  with  us.  The  drivers  of  the  pubhe  vehicles  had  the 
oollars  of  theif  horiies  onamented  with  branches  of  palm,  and  ihe 
women  retoming  from  church  had  their  hands  filled  with  a  provision 
of  the  blessed  shrub.  Every  one  attached  an  idea,  a  belief,  a  souve- 
nir to  this  sacred  ornament,  which  he  or  she  was  going  to  fitften 
over  some  revered  object — one  over  the  portrait  of  ma  mother*  ano« 
thor  (it  must  be  confessed)  above  the  bust  of  Nspoleon,  a  third  over 
the  holy-water  vessel*  a  iburth  over  the  imi^e  of  her  patroness. 
'  What  folly,'  cry  the  philosophers,  '  to  pay  such  reverence  to  a 
dwarfish  little  shrub>  which  scared^  requires  an  inch  of  soil*  and  is 
only  fit  for  making  combs  and  snuft  botes  1'  Ah,  what  fino  people 
the  philosophers  are  1  they  never  have  tlie  slightest  distrust  of  them, 
selves :  their  proud  revelations,  their  lof^  thoughts  are  ever  at  com- 
mand ;  and  they  have  no  need  of  exterior  objects  to  recal  them  from 
a  distance.  What  use  can  the  image  be  to  him  who  is  never  without 
the  idei^  or  the  ffuardian  recollection  to  him,  whom  a  defect  of 
memory  has  never  led  into  a  fault  ?  We  acknowledge  that  we  have 
not  this  strength  of  soul.  We  have  need  m  our  hours  of  prostration 
of  a  holy  image,  of  a  sacred  souvenir,  to  come  to  our  assistance, 
when  our  souls  aro  in  trouble,  consolation  and  counsel  enter  agahi 
through  our  eyes;  and  we  make  this  acknowlec^^ment  the  more 
readily,  as  we  have  seen  minds  of  a  vefy  superior  Order  sdbject  to 
the  same  weakness.** 

The  longest  article  muat  have  an  eud^  lut  in  this  instance 
it  is  not  for  lack  of  material,  as  our  selections  have  scarcdj 
extended  beyond  the  first  volume.  For  an  exact  picture  of 
the  period  over  which  the  papers  extended,  as  to  fashionsL 
public  feeling,  state  of  the  fine  arts,  groupings  in  private  and 
public  life,  tbey  will  be  of  the  great^t  valae  to  the  future 
historian  of  those  things  which  ate  neglecjted  bjr  the  setters  tip 
(rf  the  skeletons  of  past  national  events.  We  scarcely  know  a 
book  better  adapted  to  fill  up  boars  spent  in  raihroad  carriages. 
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*    '*ie  banks  of  constrj  atreamsj  or  on  the  todkt  of  watering 

E».  Accounts  of  spectacles,  nees  at  ChantiUyj,  eKhibitiops, 
orks,  and  glances  at  the  fashions,  neoessarily  ocoapied 
some  space  as  the  feuiUetons  appeared.  They  will  enter  into 
the  taUeaux  of  some  fatnre  MjBbcaQlay  of  the  Champs  Eljs^ ; 
bat  to  a  lar^  portion  of  ordinary  leaders  thej  would  be 
aopremely  unmtmatii^.  However  thev  do  not  take  op  dis- 
proportionate space.  Some  of  the  noreb  Of  this  lady  have  not 
given  as  as  much  satisfaction  as  these  joomals  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Launay.  From  the  healthy  tone  of  his  lucubrations  we 
expected  something  more  edifying  than  the  plan  and  details 
of  the  Marquis  d6  Ptmkmges.  L  model  lady  marries  a  violent 
idiot  (we  would  be  gkd  to  know  how  the  dispensation  was 

Srocured),  and  bestows  the  most  tender  care  on  him,  Xof>#- 
IC0  becomes  domesticated  at  the  eastie ;  and  if  she  does  not 
fill  into  his  clatdies,  it  is  not  her  religious  nor  laoral  stssngth 
that  saves  her.  We  are  made  to  see  however  that  if  she  had 
gone  astray,  it  would  be  a  mere  self-sacrifice  to  h^  lover's  ease 
of  mind^  not  a  gratification  to  heisdf.^  This  iksmnating 
youth  at  kst  runs  off  o«t  of  pique,  and  flMlnietf ;  but  on  re* 
turning  from  the  churdi  with  lus  bride,  he  hears  of  the  death 
of  his  true  love's  husband.  Oh,  woe  and  desolation  I  herons 
off  to  her  chateau,  and  she  knowing  nothing  of  his  marriage^ 
receives  him  with  the  sincerest  joy,  as  her  future  husband. 

However  Att  is  presently  undeoeived,  and  he  is  oUiged  to 
be  off  to  console  his  deserted  spouse.  When  she  considers 
herself  cured  of  her  fantasy,  they  meet  again  in  the  gay  workL 
He  is  more  in&tuated  than  ever,  and  she,  finding  her  heart 
not  entirely  healed,  makes  a  marriage  of  reason  and  esteem. 
This  is  done  suddenly,  and  without  the  knowledgeof  Zovtlace, 
whose  wife  dies  most  inconveniently  the  very  same  time. 
After  some  genuine,  but  not  very  enduring  tostow  on  his 

Cirt,  he  flies  like  a  steam  coadi  to  the  castle  ef  his  long  tried 
re,  and  is  polHdy  welcomed  by  her  husband.  We  next 
hear  of  him  in  a  mad  house,  and  we  are  noi  infcrmed  that  she 
enjoyed  much  happiness  in  her  second  espousals.  She  is  how- 
ever strongly  commended  for  having  retamed  her  virtue  and 
reason  between  two  madmen.  Now,  holrever  £sulty  the  novd 
may  be  in  outline  and  coloiing,  there  was  evidently  no  maKoe 

■  '       ■  "  "  ■       <"     I        ■      111       II  III!       I     WII..H    ■■  ■     I. 

*  For  a  fine  expose  of  this  convenient  help  to  morality  tee  Miss 
Edgeworth's  Leonora,     Le  MarquU  de  Pontanges  was  an  early  work. 
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prepense  in  the  authoress's  mind*  She  wrote  to  excite  sym- 
pathy for  the  sufferings  which  the  weaker  portion  of  hainanity 
endnre  at  the  hands  of  their  selfish  and  unprincipled  tyrants. 

It  is  probable  that  Qsj  had  no  design  of  encooragiug  in- 
formers' or  tamkeys'  daughters  to  loose  conduct,  or  shop- 
boys  to  take  to  the  road,  when  he  wrote  his  dramatic  sermon 
against  hypocrisy  and  political  knavery ;  yet  the  Beggar's  Opera 
is  a  decidedly  unedifving  spectacle  for  young  people.  Blame 
of  the  same  quality  but  lighter  in  quantity,  may  be  justly  laid 
to  the  Marquu  of  Portangea. 

The  Lorgnon  (Eye-^ass)  is  a  very  pleasant  novellette.  ^  She 
evidently  sketches  herself  in  the  heroine  of  the  story  :  for  the 
hastiness  of  expression,  occasional  sharpness  of  repartee  or 
sarcasm,  speedy  remorse,  and  satisfaction  for  pain  given  there* 
by,  kindness  of  heart,  and  defence  of  absent  friends,  qualities 
ascribed  to  the  lady  of  the  story,  are  thoroughly  appropriate 
to  herself,  as  we  mid  her  painted  by  her  sorrowing  literary 
friends  and  admirers. 

In  Baluufi  Cane,  an  article  which,  carried  in  its  master's 
left  hand  renders  him  invisible,  she  humourously  ascribes  his 
wonderful  insiffht  into  character,  modes  of  life  of  all  classes, 
intimate  knowledge  of  puzzling  business  affairs,  &c.,  to  the 
wonderful  virtue  of  his  Dambo<>-«we  are  sorry  for  not  having 
room  for  the  extract. 

It  is  surprising,  and  pleasant  at  the  same  time,  to  find  re- 
spectful and  affectionate  references  to  religious  usages,  and 
nncere  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  religious  influence,  thro  various 
papers  of  the  series,  when  we  reflect  on  the  continual  attend- 
ance of  such  lax  professors  as  Balzac,  Thfophile  Gautier, 
Latouche,  &c!,  at  her  select  reunions.  Though  we  hear  of  no 
domestic  complaints  nor  amicable  arrangements  for  living 
apart^  but  on  the  contrary,  great  and  successful  efforts  made  at 
times  by  the  lady  to  extricate  the  gentleman  out  of  the  hands 
of  powerful  foes  in  high  places,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that 
her  married  life  was  olessed  with  much  domestic  comfort  y 
she,  living  in  the  world  of  poetry  and  romance,  he  occupied 
day  and  night,  struggling  for  a  high  political  position,  devising 
giant  posters  for  the  dead  walls,  and  canards  for  the  rise  and 
M  of  bubble  and  other  shares  in  new  companies.  She  is 
gone,  and  France  will  not  set  her  peer  for  a  century  to  come. 
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